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PREFACE 


‘This part contains the papers published from time 
to time on South Indian History and certain general topics 
of Indian culture. These incorporate mostly my research 
work as Professor at the University of Madras. They de: 
with the more obscure periods of South Indian History + 
mainly, and come under the second part of the work 
chalked out for mo as Professor, together with a number 
of papers and topics of Indian Culture, which I. was called 
‘upon to consider from time to time, They are published 
here as they might prove to be useful to University 
students and to the general reader interested in the subject. 











Iam indeed very much obliged to Mr. B, Madhava Rau 
of the Ananda Press for getting the work through the press 
in the form in which it is now in the readers’ hands. The 
special committee in charge of this work wish to place on 
record all those who have rendered them assistance in one 
way or another, and particularly to Dr. Bimala Churn Law 
of Calcutta for his handsome donation, which relieved them 
of a considerable amount of anxiety in regard to the 
publication of the work. I take occasion to record my own 
appreciation of Dr. Law's generosity in regard to the 
matter. I acknowledge with great pleasure the assistance 





` rendered by Mr. T. V. Mahalingam, M.A., in preparing the 


index for the volume. Itis to be hoped that a full and 





ü 
connected History of South India, for the writing of which 


these were the preliminary studies, would receive ful- 
filment. 


Several of the papers printed in these two volumes are 
taken from various journals, in which they were originally 
printed. ‘The thanks of the committee and of myself we 
tendor here аз it was found impracticable to write before- 
hand individually and await permission. Our gratitude, 
however, is not the less because of the omission which, 
we have no doubt, would be overlooked by all concerned. 





“SRtPADAN', 
‘Myzavors, Mapnas, & 8, KRISHNASVAMI ATYANGAR. 
Ist Aug. 1041. 
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PARTI 
SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY 





Foundation of Vijayanagar 





ITA YANAGAR is a subject of engrossing importance- 

A taken generally to be too well-known to require 

turther research, The facile criticism has often 

been made that, since there is a standard work dealing with 

the History of Vijayanagar, no more attention need be paid 

to it at all, ‘There is still a great deal of room for research 

work, and original research work at that. Original research 

work does not consist in history at any rate, and cannot 

possibly consist, in the discovery of facts only or the manu- 

facture of now faots of history. Originality consists of course 

in the finding of new records of facts which must have been 

known to somebody, and what is more in new presentation, 
of even known facts to lot us see more of the hidden past. 









The history of the foundation of Vijayanagar is taken 
to be во far available that it would be a superfiuity in any- 
body to say anything about the foundation of Vijayanagar 
which can be of ordinary public interest. I hope to show 
‘you to-night that what was taken to be well-kuown exhibits 
so many flaws in our knowledge that a great deal has yot, 
to be known of the history of the foundation of Vijayanagar 
to make our knowledge of the event complete or even 
adequate. 


The subject of the foundation of Vijayanagar ought to 
be of very great interest to the members of the Mythie Socie- 
ty, because recent researches in this particular branch of the 
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‘subject explain that Vijayanagar is the direct outcome of an 
attempt by a sovereign ruler of Mysore, to secure national 
liberty for South India, a struggle for the beginning of 
which we have to go back 1500 years before the foundation 
of Vijayanagar. Vijayanagar was as such the offspring of 
the national efforts of the strongest dynasty which was 
purely Mysoreun—the Kannada dynasty of the Hoysalas, 


When Vijayanagar, a century after the battle of 
‘Talikota, went to ruin and got thoroughly broken up by 
tho repeated attacks of the combined Mussalman States, 
there was only one Hindu State that survived to 
continue her traditions, and that happens to be the 
State of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, It must be 
to us an object of particular interest, and therefore I thought 
I might speak to you this evening on that particular theme, 





The ordinarily available information in respect of the 
foundation of Vijayanagar shows that Vijayanagar was 
founded in a haphazard fashion, Owing to the repeated 
invasions of the Muhammadans under the Khiljis and tho 
Tughlaks, the Hindus of South India were so alarmed that 
one of the ruling families thought it worth their while to 
organize something like a common or joint resistance, and 
the good fortune of organizing this resistance foll to an 
young prince of the Kikatlya dynasty that ruled over 
‘Warangal in the Nizam’s Dominions. This prince, Krish- 
парра, laid the first stone of the foundation of Vijayanagar. 
‘The next source of information which is purely Muham- 
madan in character is the usual Hindu tradition that 
Vidyāraņya was performing a penance when two brothers 
Hakka and Bukka came on a hunting excursion ; and, 








з 


being tired, chanced to come pon this Vidyáranya who 
was then absorbed in contemplation. They watched him 
at this auspicious place, because they thought that they 
found in him one who would help to stem the tide of the 
Muhammadan advance, When tho sage returned to con- 
sciousness they sought the explanation of a peculiar pheno- 
menon, a rabbit keeping at bay a lion or tiger, The sage 
predicted imperial greatness for the spot. Laying the 
foundation there, the disciples too resolved to stay there, 
“That was the foundation of Vijayanagar, 





) A farther study of the previous history and the history 
“ot the particular half century with which the foundation of 
Vijayanagar is specially connected, leads us to the inference 
of a very much more prosaic foundation for the great city, 
A hint of this can bo had from the Muhammadan historians 
‘on the subject, Tt was a struggle in the south for its’ own 
distinct existence as against the all-destroying forces from 
the north. The straggle though slightly diferent in 
charactor, lasted ever вїпсө the day of the great Mauryan 
Emperor Asoka, Tho resistance practically started then, 
and has gone on through all the varying dynasties in the 
changing chapters of the history of South India, ‘Till 

* 1300 A.D. we find in one form or other the same struggle 
‘carefully maintained all through the changing fortunes both 

+ > in the Dakhan and in the South." Vijayanagar is but one 

+, Snoident of that great struggle. 











The whole of India south of the Narbada was divided 
‘into four parts about A.D, 1300. ‘The country north of the 
river Krishna was divided into two halves. ‘The eastern 
‘portion was the kingdom of Warangal and the western was 
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then the Yadava kingdom of Deogir (Davagiri). South of 
the Krishna likewise the whole country was divided into 
two parts, ‘The plateau portion was ruled by a dynasty that, 
is Mysorean, with their capital in the place which now goes 
by the name of Hajébid. 


‘The other portion was ruled over or dominated by the 
Pindyan kings. One feature which gives character to 
South Indian History is, as I pointed out many years ago, 
“struggle for empire.” ‘The struggle for empire was 
dangerous, while it lasted ; but coming to an end, resulted 
{in the creation of anew empire, So far as my knowledge 
of this history goes, it was clearly not a question of aggran- 
dizement at the time, Something more fundamental was 
the moving factor in that struggle for empire. 


‘The Government ander the Hindu rule usually was 
organized into two clearly defined seotions—local and 
imperial, Local Government remained unchanged in 
character from time immemorial and that was hardly 
affected by the changes of the dominating dynasty. The 
duty of the imperial government was to defend the country 
‘and guard against foreign invasion to which India had been 
always liable. So the imperial government was organized 
Хог purposes of war whereas the local government remained 
almost unchanged in its essential machinery or principles. 
‘The struggle for empire therefore meant necessarily a 
struggle for bringing about a common government for 
imperial purposes. ‘That struggle both in Northern and 
Southern India failed to achieve a permanent result, and in 
that failure lies the tragedy of Indian history. Finally 
there came peace, and peace not of a permanent character 
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to the country. That was the way that imperialists of 
earlier days groped their way ultimately to found an 
imperial organization, without the mechanical equipment 
which modern imperialism has ready to hand, 


‘This ever changing “struggle for empire ” among the 
Hindu powers was somewhat complicated by the irruption 
of the Muhammadans in the South. The coming of the 
‘Muhammadans made the usual active struggle imprudent, 
it not impossible, and the existing political division did not 
provide the imperial organization necessary to cope with 
the new enemy. ‘The need therefore of imperial organi 
zation was brought home to the individual States constitut= 
ing South India. They struggled and suffered, and in the 
periods of respite from the struggle they had slowly to 
mature the needful organization. This responsibility (ell 
~on the southern powers, among them, upon the Hoysalas as 
being nearest the danger zone and somewhat conveniently 
placed for carrying out a plan if not altogether unobserved 
at least a great deal unnoticed. The one raler who was 
responsible for the organization of this South Indian resis- 
tance was the last Hoysala Vīra Ballila IIT, His career as 
ruler and the history of South India of his time will show 





* clearly the actual leading cause to this consummation was 


the progress of Muhammadan conquest in the South and the 
need for dislodging them from where they settled in what 
‘appeared a permanent occupation. This was the Muham- 
madan kingdom of Madura to the history of which we shall 
now pass. 


The Muhammadan Kingdom of Madura.—Malik 
Kafur’s invasion of the south reached as far as Madura 


в 
and Riméévaram according to Amir Khusru’s circumstan- 
tial account of this southern invasion. It is also clear that 
although a few places he mentions are not yet capable of | 
satisfactory identification, enough of his account could be 
made out to justify the statement that the objective of 
Malik Kafur after he left the territory of the Hoysalas was 
the country of Vira Pandya. 


‘There is very little doubt left that he marched in 
support of Vira Pindya’s rival Sundara Pandya whose 
territory proper was Madura and the country round it, 
‘When he returned early in A.D, 1312, Malik Kafnr in all; 
probability left a garrison behind to safeguard the position 
of his protégé Sundara Pandya, Almost the next year we 
find the Malabar king Ravi Varman Kulagakhara-of Kerala 
{in occupation of the country from the South Pennar tons 
far north as Poovamallee, it may even be Nellore, indicating- 
clearly that the so-called Muhammadan conquest meant at 
best no more than the occupation of Madura and a compara- 
tively narrow district round it. Sultan Mubarak Khilji 
sent Khusru Khan against Ma'bar in A.D. 1318 either to { 
regain lost hold, ot it mny be to mako a fresh conquest of 
it. Whatover was tho actual purpose, Khusru remained a 
whole year in Ma'bar and hatched his plot there to subvert 
the ruling dynasty at Delhi. Barani complains of bis ill- 
tresitment of the Muhammadan merchants there, and says, 
thot he developed his Ainduising plot while there. This 








Malik pursued the “ yellow-faced Bir" to Birdhul an old city of 
the ancestors of Bir. Elliott IIT, 90, 

Paras Dalvi desired that “Bir Dhul” and “Bir Pipgya" might 
be reduced. Zid. p.88. This could mean no more than the ChO]a and 
Pandya country of Bir, or Vira Piggya. 
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cortainly cannot be held to mean that he took any direct 
part in encouraging the Hindus to throw of the Muham- 
madan yoke in the south. For South Indian History this 
may be held to mean no more than that he brought back to 
loyalty a certain amount of territory which remained under 
their control in the distant south. ‘The revolution that 
followed immediately loosened the hold of the Muhammad- 
ans in the south, at least cut off communication between 
the headquarters and the distant Mubammadan garrison in 
Madura, Although Muhammad ‘Tngblak was compelled to- 
retire from Warangal in A.D. 1328, he sont out an invasion 
to Ma’bar which appears to have suecessfully reasserted the 
authority of Delhi in Madura, 








We have coins of Muhammad ‘Toghlak among those 
found in Madura beating the dates equivalent to A.D. 1380, 
1833 and 1334, a clear indication of thé recognition of the 
authority of the Delhi Sultan in the distant soath.* The 
coins of Jalalu-d-din Absan Shah so far available to us bear 
the equivalent of A.D. 1335, as the earliest date. This 
could be held to mark the date of bis successful rebellion. f 


There is a Tamil inscription in the as yet unpublished сопе 
at PudubBita roferring itself to tho 9th year of Muhammad Suratone 
(Sultan Muhammad). The record is tn the GRInopuritonra Temple 
at Panaiytir in the Tirumeyyan Taluk of Райа, ала тегет о ће 
settlement of « dispute without the interposition of Government or 
Royal Officers, 

YT hore is another inscription in the Pudukötja collection at Клода 
referring itself to Kat Sultan's year 732, apparently the Hogira yeas, 
sith details of date, the equivalent of Monday, March 9, A.D. 1292, 
Ха Sultan is in all likelihood Muhammad bat i is barely possible it 
referes to Jalalu-d-din who must have become governor of Ma'bar in 
this year 
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According to Ibn Batuta, Muhammad appointed Sheriff 
Jalaln-d-din Ahsan Shah to be Governor of “ the country of 
Malabar, which is at a distance of six month” journey from 
Delhi. The Jalalu-d-din rebelled, usurped the ruling 
power, killed the lieutenants and agents of the sovereign, 
and struck in his own name gold and silver money.” * 
‘The details which he gives of the legends upon the coins 
make it quite certain that this is the Jalalu-d-din Ahsan 
‘Shah of the Madura coins, which give the date, A.D. 1335, 
of the earliest known coins in his own name, as was pointed 
out above. ‘This has to be noted carefully as it invalidates 
‘altogether the chronology of Ferishta, According to him this 
date would be about seven years later, numely, A.D. 1341. f$ 
Tt is the Ahsan Shah that both Barani nd Ferishta 
xofer to as Syed, Hasan and Hussun, respectively. Jalalu- 
d-din Ahsan Shah apparently overthrew the army sent by 
the Sultan Muhammad and declared himself independent 
in the noxt few years when he felt certain that Muhammad 
was not likely to march upon him himself, owing perhaps 
to the rebellions of Buhau-ddin and the resistance of 
ampli which gavo the rebel asylum, Ibn Batuta knew 
Jalalu-d-in as he had married one of tho Sheriff's daughters, 
and was tho friend of tho Sheriff's son Ibrahim, the purse 
bearer of the Emperor Muhammad, When Muhammad heard 
‘of the rebellion, Ibrahim was sawn in two by Muhammad's 
order for the rebellion of the father. This Ahsan Shali 
was murdered by one of his nobles in A.D. 1340, and was 
succeeded by Alau-d-din Udauji, another of the officers of 
Jalalu-d-din, This Udauji ruled for about a year. At the 
Elliott HL, p. 618. 

+ Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 28, Caleutta Bd. of Cambtay. 
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end of it, after a successful battle with the Hindus (infidels), 
when he removed his helmet to drink water, he was shot 
dead on the spot by an arrow from an unknown hand. He 
was succeeded by a son-in-law of his who assumed the 
title Qutb-ud-din. He was killed in forty days, and was 
suceeded by Ghiyathu-d-din Dhimaghini, originally a 
trooper in the service of the Delhi Sultan, He had subse- 
quently married one of the daughters of Asan Shah, and 
became a brother-in-law of Ibn Batuta, While Ibn Batuta 
was in South India on his way to China on the mission on 
which he was despatched by Muhammad in A.D. 1342, he 
met with an accident on the seas, and was hospitably 
received by this brother-in-law of his who, at the time, was 
‘engaged in a campaign against the infidels near “Harekatu 
of Ibn Batuta (identified with Arcot by the translator), 
Ghiyathu-d-din sent a party to receive Tbn Batnta and take 
him to his camp, Ton Batuta gives somo interesting details 
of Ghiyathu-d-din's doings which throw a lurid light upon 
the character of Muhammadan rule in the South, While 
Thn Batuta accompanied him, when hé moved from the 
camp towards the capital, he happened to fall in with a 
number of “idolators” with their women and children in 
clearing a road through the forest. He made them carry 
a number of stakes sharpened at both ends, and when 
morning broke he divided these prisoners into four groups, 
‘and led one party to each gate of the four entrances to the 
camp. The stakes that they carried were then driven into 
the ground at one end and the unfortunate wretches were 
impaled alive thereon, Their wives and children had their 
throats cut and left fastened to the posts. Ibn Batuta 
exclaims in horror “it was for this reason that God, hastened 
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‘The Sultans of Madura subsequent to Ibn Batuta’s 
departure.—This series of transactions took place between 
the years A.D, 1342 when Ibu Batuta was despatched from 
Delhi on his mission to China, and A.D. 1344 when finally 
he embarked for China from the port of Fatan (Paftanam). 
The lust known insoriptional date for Ballila IIt is 1342, 
He died about the end of that year.* Ghiyathu-d-din 
following in the course of a few weeks. Ghiyathu-d-din 
was succeeded by his nephew Nasiru-d-din who is said to 
have been a domestic servant at Delhi wherefrom he fled 
to his uncle Ghiyathu-d-din, soon after he became king, 
Ho obtained the consent of the nobles and the army for his 
accession by a lavish distribution of gold. Ibn Batuta 
imself received threo hundred pieces of gold and a robe 
of honour. Almost the first act of Nasiru-d-din’s was the 
kiling of a son of his own paternal aunt, because he 
happened to be the husband of Gb#yathu-d-din's daughter, 
Having murdered tho husband he married the widowed 
princesa, It was in this reign that Ibn Batuta was provided 
with a mumbor of ships to proceed on his journey, He 
embarked at Patan (Payfanam) again, paid a short visit to 
the Muldives and Honawar, and set forward from there on 
a voyage taking Bengal, Sumatra and Java on the way to 
China ultimately. ‘The only available coin of Nasiru-d-din 
is dated A.H. 745 which would correspond to A. D. 1343, 
‘Then follows a break in the coins till we come upon one of 
Adil Shah with date А, Н. 757 corresponding to A. D. 1356- 
57 or 1857-58. He was followed in A. 781 by Fakru-d-din 
‘Mubarak Shah for whom we have a number of coins 




















“The Sth Sep. 1942 is the date of his death according to Ka. 76. 
Epi Cae. VI | 
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bearing dates {гот А.Н, 761 to 770. Then came the Jast of 
the Sultans, Allau-d-din Sikandar Shah whose coins bear 
dates A. H. 774-779. ‘This find of coins of the Sultans of 
Madura* so far available gives us the history of Madara 
under the Muhammadans, meagre as it is. But it is well 
supplemented by Im Batuta for the greater part of the 
period, The dates of these coins range from A.D, 1335 to 
A.D. 1877-78 with what sooms a comparatively large gap 
from 1844-1357, almost corresponding to the period of 
active rule of the Bahmani Sultan Allau-d-din T. What 
this gap might mean will appear Inter, ‘The power of the 
Muhammadans in Madura appears to have come definitely 
to an end abont 1377-78, the last year of the Vijayanagar 
ruler Bukka. 





Muħammadan . Dynasties of Maduro 
dynasty of the Sultans of Madura which flow 
period A.D. 1335 to A.D. 1878, a period of about 45 years, 
that has been confounded with the succession list given by 
‘Nelson in the Manual of the Madura country, and adopted 
therefrom by Mr. Sewell in his Antiquities of the Madras 
Presidency, Volume IT. Quite recently the roports of the 
Epigraphist to tho Madras Government adopt the sume 
scheme also.t 





An examination of the list given both in Nelson and 
Sewell shows that the dynasty began with Adi Sultan Malik 
Nomi on the authority of the Mackenzie Manuseripts—one 
of those documents based on the local accounts obtained and 
5,1009, 








* For this, refer to Dr. B. Hultzach’s article in the 
‘This supersedes previous contribations by Rodgers and others 
+ Report for 1916, See. 33, р. 126. 
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recorded by Colonel Mackenzie's staff early in the nine- 
teenth century. Of the six names that follow, it is possible 
to identify two or three with the Sultans of the coins of 
Madura whose history I have detailed above. ‘The Inst 
three or four names seem not possible to recover or to 
equate satisfactorily, Adopting this list from Sewell, the 
Muhammadan dynasty is made to begin in A.D, 1810 and 
come to an end 48 years after in A.D. 1358, ‘This arrange- 
ment, it is hardly necessary to point out, is untenable since 
the discovery of the coins of Madura and their study, No 
Muhammadan dynasty of Madura could be held to begin 
earlier than A.D. 1335* and the dynasty lasted till A.D, 1378 
according to these coins with n rather wido gap from 
1345 to 1357. Further criticism of Nelson's list would be 
superfluous. 





‘The Hoysalas during the period.—During the period of 
active rule of this dynasty, the Hoysala ruler was Vira 
Bal}ila TU, who ascended the throne in A.D, 1292 and 
continued to rule till A.D. 1342, During the last 20 years 
of his reign he had to be very active on the ‘Tamil frontier. 
We have already pointed out that in 116 he had restored 
his capital of Dvārasamuda so far that he is said to have 
been ruling in great happinosst at his ancestral capital. 
This rebuilding of the capital by the Hoysala exhibits the 
advantage that was taken by the Hindu rulers of the south, 
of the confusion that prevailed at headquarters before 
Mubarak made his position secure on the throne at Delhi. 
We do not hear much of Vira Ballāla III from inscriptional 











+ Ma. 100. Epi. Car. NI. 
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sources till AD. 1328-29, the year in which Muhammad- 
bin-Tughlak sent an invasion to the south after his own 
abortive expedition to Warangal. In spite of the rebuilding 
of his capital, the Hoysala does not figure either in the orga- 
nization of the Mahratta country by Mubarak and the placing 
of Muhammadan gma ms iu the various forts along the 
Hoysala frontier, or in the subsequent invasions of Ma’bar 
(Tamil country) by Khusra Khan, He probably was able to 
reorganize his resources quietly and unobserved. It was 
possibly about this time that he went father afield from 
‘Dvirasamudra and laid the foundations of the city generally 
called Hosapattana or Viripakshapatfana, which ultimately 
became Vijayanagar, to secure his northern frontier. In 
the yoar A.D, 1328-29 * we hear of Vita Balfija for the 
first time at Unndmulat Paffanam (‘Tiravannimalai).t He 
‘was ruling in peace’ and happiness at the same place in 
A.D, 1342, In the meanwhile one record of his states that 
in A.D. 1839 (Saka 1261) he was ruling in happiness in Sri 
Vira Vijaya Virdptkshapura as his residential capital 
(Nelévidu). He is farther described in this record as the 
sole monarch by his own valour. In the following year 
a grant refers to the “pajfabhishéka of the prince” while 
‘Vira BalliJa was ruling.§ ‘This is apparently a reference 
to the coronation of the prince which, according to a 

















+ Tt must bo noted that the two names are not the same though 
they both refer to the same place. The first means “lady of unsucked 
breast” a name of Parvati. Tho second means the hill unreachable. 


‘These are respectively the names of the Goddess and the God. 
Í Hoskote 43 Epi, Car. IX. 
8 Ba. 113, Epi. Car. IX. 
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Ohikkamagaļūr inscription, is said to have taken place at 
Hosapatfaya. There is an inscription in the temple at 
Hampi referring itself to the Hoysalas,* indicating thereby | 
that Hampi was in the territory of the Hoysalas, ‘There is 

further an inscription of A.D. 1854 (Saka 1276) which 

states that Bukka was ruling from Hosaptana. ‘The next 

year ho is said to be in Vidydinagara, his capital. This 

series of facts would put it beyond doubt that Hosapatfaya | 
and Vidyanagara ave the same as Viripdkshapattana 
‘or Hampi, and that this had been recently fortified against 
eventnalities sometime in or before A.D. 1129} by the 
Hoysala Vira Bal]ila IIT himself. It is clearly stated in 
another record of Bukka that it is by the conquest of all 
the kingdoms that Bukka changed the name of his capital 
ойу to Vijayanagar $. It would bo a safo inference, there- 
fore, to make from this sequence of facts that Vira BalJāļa ITI 
‘was apparently preparing himsolf for possible campaigns 
both on the northern frontier and on the southern, and had 
his son anointed against eventualities, though this -could 
only have meant the anointment of the prince in the 
yauvardjya (heir-apparentey) as Vira Balila is definitely 
stated to be ruling. ‘The next year a record from Mabir 
gives Vira BaljiJa his full titles, and among them is one 
which aseribes to him the setting up of a pillar of victory 
at the beginning of “the bridge” at Rimesviaram (séét 

















© A.S.R, 1907-06, p. 286, note 2. 


“+ Mr, Rice notes the date a5 1829 on page 107 of Mysore and Coorg 
from Inscriptions. It is obviously an error as Saka 1261 cannot be. 
AD, 1329. 

$ Vifitya Vitoom Vifoydbiidint Viesttaram yo nagarim 
Vijadatta, Ca. 156 of A.D. 1378. Epi. Car, V. 
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müla jaydstambha).* This would: be of date A.D. 1342 
(April-May). The next year (the Saka year) he is said to 
be fighting at ‘Trichinopoly against the Muhammadans, 
‘This statement is found clearly enough in a Viragal (һего- 
stone) at a village in the Kadur district, It was a stone se 
up to honour of a gauda Kankayya who fell in battle with 
the Mubammadans “and went to heaven along with the 
king.” ‘The stone was actually set up in Saka 1290 in the 
year Plavanga, but the actual ocourrence of the death, refer- 
тей to in tho record,t is stated to have taken place in the 
year Ohitrabhdnu preceding, Asvayuja’ Su, 8 (a date 
corresponding to A.D., 8th September 1342). But the 
most important point in the reading of this inscription is 
the place, I was able to examine the insoription through 
the kindness of Rao Bahadur R, Narasimbacharyar, Director 
of Archeological Researches in Mysore, and the reading is 
Ohirichirdpali, It is only the letter “ra” that is worn 
in the first half, but there is little doubt that it ia “ra,” 
‘The whole word, therefore, is a Kannada pronunciation of 
‘Trichinopoly, which must be the locality of the battle in 
which Vira Ballš]a ITI fell. $ 












We have a more or less circumstantial account of this 
transaction from Ibn Batuta who was in the country at the 
time, and was in Madura soon after. ‘The battle took place 


* Mr, 89 Epi. Car. X. 

+ Ka. 78. Epl. Car, VL 

$ Mr. Rice has wrongly read tho namo as Boribl (Mysore and 
Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 108) This orror is found in the transe 
Jation of Kd. 75. Epi. Car. VI. The transliteration, gives it as Chiri- 
chi-paliyalu. The Kannada version gives it Chirichi-pali. Hence 
the dificulty and tho need for verification. 
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apparently as was stated already between Ghiyathu-d-din, 
the Sultan of Madura and a relative of Tbn Batuta, and 
Vira Baljāla IIT. But Ibn Batuta calls the place of battle 
Cobban, the nearest South Indian equivalent of which could 
be only Koppam. With this particular record of Vira 
Ballia before us we must of necessity look out for a Koppam 
of some strategical importance to have become the scene of 
such constant wars between the Muhammadans and the 
Hoysalas. Luckily for us we have a reference to a Koppam 
in an inscription of Jatdvarman Sundara Pandya I. In 
the preamble to this inscription* he refers to the place 
Kannantr as Kannaniir-Koppam. And this is apparently 
the Koppam or Cobban of Ibn Batata. In connection with 
this identification it must be borne in mind that, according 
to the account of this Muhammadan traveller who certainly 
did know what he was describing, this Cobban was a place of 
‘vital strategical importance ; for, according to him, if Cobban 
fell, the position of the Muhammadans in Madura would have 
become impossible. To this description Kaynantr would 
answer very well. ‘That Kaynantir passed into the posses- 
sion of the Muhammadans cither during the invasion of 
Malik Kafur himself, or in the interval between that and 
this last battle is clear as the place which was the capital 
of Vira Rimanitha, and perhaps even his son, to the time 
of accession of Vira BalJ#la ТЇЇ, does not find mention in 
any of the records of this Vira BalliJa, ‘The change of 
capital to Tiravanpimalai in 1328 as we know it, it might 
have been much earlier, finds an explanation in this that 
‘Kannandr must have been lost to the Hoysalas before that 
period and must have been the base of active operations 
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against the Hoysals territory in the Tamil eowutey. It is 
аз а counter-work to the Mahammadan position in Kanna 
nar which is on the trunk road leading from the north to 
‘Madura that Tiruvannamalai must have been pitched upon 
as the capital of the Hoysalas, ‘Tiravaynimalai connects 
with tho Hoysala capitals Kundayi and Dvdrasamudra, 
on the one hand, and with Kannandr on the other, and is 
certainly well situated for preventing reinforcements reach- 
ing the Muhammadans from the north, The distance bet- 
woen Trichinopoly and Kannanté is only about 8 or 9 
miles at the best, and if anything Шке а large army of 
100,000 operated on the side of the Hoysalas, as Tbn Batata 
clearly states that that was the strength of the army, that 
distance between the two camps would be even necessary.* 
‘The town Trichinopoly is referred to by that name, although 
not yet found in inseriptional records, in the Tevaram of 
Sambandar in the seventh century A.D, and is referred to. 
as tho headquarters of a small division, Ziruchiräpajji 
Usśāvaşi,t under Dövarüya I in the fiftoenth century. Thero 
is tho probability that the place is referred to by this name 
in the fourteenth century in Ú Padukëtta Inscription of tho 
eighth year of Tribhuvanachakravartin Pardkeama Pandya 
which contains a signature Tiruchirdpali Udaiyan. Hence 
it is clear that the Cobban of Ibn Batuta is no other than 
Kanan, and it is in that vicinity that the last battle of 
‘Vira Ballš]a TIT was fought. 

About 11 months after this event we have a record 











Consult Orme’s Early 
or better Mr. Hemingway's Trichinopoly Gazetteer. 
+ Ер. Rep. for 1914, Sec. 27. 
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Hoysala prince by Ballaypa Danndyaka. This Ballappa 
figures several times in the records of Vira Ba] TIL, and 
it is just possible that he was “the son-in-law of the 
” of the Kolar records. In this grant which is dated 
Sakn 1265 Svabhinu, sometime in A.D. 1343 (July-August), 
Vira Ballila is not mentioned as ruler and we are therefore 
led to infer that this time it is the anointment of the prince 
as sovereign, Tho last record of this new ruler who might, 
for convenience, be named Ballila TV, or Pirapiksha 
Bajja, is one dated the following Vyaya which rofers 
‘itself to the time of Bal]ajariya. This would be the equiva- 
Jent of A.D, 1346-47, and we hear no more of the Hoysalas 
after this date. 

In Batuta in South Indva,—It was duving this period 
that the Algerian traveller Ibn Batuta, who entered India 
in A,D, 1833 and resided in the court of Sultan Muhammad 
for about 10 years, stayed some time in South India in the 
courso of his embassy to Chinn on behalf of the Emperor. 
Sultan Muhainmad received an embassy from Ohina request- 
ing permission to ropair or rebuild some temple in a place | 
called Sambhal, probably the one in Kastern Rajaputina, 
‘The Sultan declined permission on the ground that, under 
the Muhammadan Law, it was not permissible to allow the | 
erection of heretical temples unless thoso that wish to } 
build them paid the Jiziya (poll-tax on infidels). Tf the 
“Celestial Emperor’? would agree to put himself on { 
those terms Muhammad would have no objection to | 
grant the permission, Ibn Batuta, with the necessary } 
paraphernalia of the mission, started from Delhi and | 
proceeded ucross India to the coast of Konkan, wherefrom | 
he proceeded along the coast by way of Goa, but ] 
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ship for Calicut at aport called Kandahar, He halted at 
Honawar (Hinur) where he remained a guest of Sultan 
Jamalu-d-din Muhammad, After a three days’ sail from 
there he reached the island Sindabur ; therefrom he set for- 
ward on the two months’ march along the coast to Kulam 
(Quilon). He had to pass through the territory of “the 
twelve Sultans of Malabar,” passing through the towns of 
Abusah and Fakanur, He came to Mangalore after a three 
ays’ sail from the latter place, The next important port 
that he touched at was Hili (near Cannanore) which at the 
time was one of the three ports of call for the Chinese 
merchants on the Malabar coast, namely, Hili, Calicut and 
Kulam. Starting again from there, he passed Jarfattan and 
two other coast towns, Dahfattan and Budfattan, till he 
reached Fandaraina, Starting thence he reached Calicut 
where the embassy was to take ship on its voyage to China, 
‘Phere happend to be at the time in this port 18 Chinese 
vessels composed of the three kinds, large ships or Junks ; 
the middle-sized ones called Zan, and the small ones known 
as Kakams. Bach junk was manned by 600 sailors and 
carried 400 warriors. ‘They epntained decks, cabins, saloons 
and holds for merchandise, Each oar of these ships was 
worked by 15 mon, and every junk was accompanied by 
threo of the smaller craft, Three of these ships were set 
apart for the imperial mission, and before all of the men 
could embark all the junks had to leave the port owing to 
stress of weather, and several of them suffered shipwreck. 
Tbn Batuta who remained on the shore was left there and 
the Kakam containing all his belongings set sail as soon as 
it saw the fate that had overtaken the fleet asa whole. Ibn 
Batuta hearing that the Hakam would put in at Kulam 
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started towards the place by the river-way and reached 
Kulam in safety in 10 days. He found it a handsome town 
frequented by :Ohinese merchants, the port being most 
conveniently situated for them. The town was under its 
Hindu ruler. He there met the Chinese envoys who 
had travelled down from Delhi and who had also 
suffered shipwreck in the voyage. Giving up the idea 
of returning to Delbi which he entertained for a little 
while, he accepted the advice of an imperial agent at 
Calicut and proceeded to Honawar, where he was the 
respected guest of the Sultan. He took part in an expedi- 
tion against the Island of Sindabur which was ultimately 
conquered by the Sultan of Honawar. While tbere, he 
learnt from two of his slaves who manageil to return to 
India that all his property including his slaves were taken 
possession of by others and had been dispersed over Java, 
China and Bengal. Notwithstanding this depressing "news, 
he returned to Sindabur as he promised, and, as distarbances 
broke out there again, he left the place and reaching 
Calicut resolved to pay a visit to the Maldive:-islands. 
‘There he stayed for some time, and contracted relations that 
made his departure difficult. Finally he managed to obtain 
permission to depart, He then paid a visit to Ceylon, 
where landing at Puttalam he found the Indian chieftain 
Āriya Ohakravarti in possession of the locality who received, 
him kindly and conversed with him in Persian, Through 
his good offices and with the escort provided by him he 
paid a visit to Adam's Peak, and returned to Puttalam. He 
started from there for Ma’bar, and in the course of his 
voyage, he suffered shipwreck. While he had almost given’ 
himself up for lost, some native inhabitants of the coast 
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near about rescued him from this perilous position. On 
reaching ashore he sent word torthe Sultan of Ma’bar, 
Ghiyathu-d-din who had married a sister of one of the 
wives that Ibn Batuta had married in Delhi, But 
Ghiyathu-d-din was at the time engaged in the siege of a 
place called Harikattu, wherefrom he sent an escort to fetch 
Tbn Batuta, Ibn Batuta arrived in camp on the second day. 
‘What Ibn Batnta saw there, and what he really has to say 
about the doings of Ghiyathu-d-din, we have alredy related 
in part before, He was a cruel monarch engaged constantly 
in war against the Hindus under the Hoysala monarclr 
‘Viva Ballila ILL. In addition to the single instance of 
cruelty given there, Ibn Batuta details other instances, Tor 
Batuta persuaded the Sultan to fit out an expedition for the 
conquest of the Maldive islands and was himself entrusted 
with the commission. ‘This had to stand over for some titne 
as tho chiof admiral, Khojah Surlak as he fs called, insisted 
that it would take at least three months to fit out the 
expodition, during which timo Ibn Batuta had no alternative 
but to wait, In the meanwhile was fought the decisive 
battle of Cobban, as Ibn Batuta calls it, and the death of the 
of Ghiyathn-d-din and himself followed soon after. 
Under his successor Nasiru-d-din, Tbn Batuta stayed for a 
short time in Madura, It was then that he insisted upon 
returning in spite of the faot that the feet of Khojah 
Sarlak was not yet ready. Nasira-d-din issued orders to 
place such ships as were availablo in the port of Fatan at 
his disposal. Tbn Batuta reached Fatan and took ship there 
to tho Maldives back again on his way to Calicut and 
Honawar ; from Calicut he took ship again and this time he 
had a prosperous voyage till he reached Bengal. What i 
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‘of importance to South Indian History is that he left Delhi 
early in 1342 aud left Fatan sometime in 1343-44; and 
what he relates of South India has reference to this parti. 
cular period, We have already seen, on the authority of 
the ingeription on the Viragal in the Kadur district, that 
Vira Baljaje LI died on the 8th of September 1342, 
Ghiyathu-d-din’s death must have followed in the next 
fow months, that is, about the end of the year or early 
in the next. We have coins of Ghiyathu-d-din of date 
A.H. 745 the equivalent of which, in Christian era, would 
be A.D, 1344, It must bw in the course of that year 1344 
that he left Madura for Patan and took his departure fron 
Calicut in the following year for China, 

Break in the Ovinage of the Sultans of Madura, 
A.D. 1843-4 to 1865-6.—Wo return to the Sultans of 
Madura; we have coins of Nasiru-d-din, the successor of 
Ghiyathu-d-din, only of dato A.H. 745. ‘That would 
mean A.D. 1344, From that duto to A.H. 757 there is a 
break in the coinage for an interval of about 12 years. 
Tt would be rather difficult to believe that this is due | 
to amore accident, We have already stated that between | 
the Sultans of Madura and the Hoysalas there were constant 
‘wars along the Kaveri-Coleroon frontier—tho samo frontier 
‘on which the Pindyas and the Hoysalas had constantly to 
fight in the period immediately preceding, ‘The death 
of Vira BalliJa could not have put an end to this 
war, His successor BalJija IV must have continued 
the wars of his father for the next two or three 
years during which time he must have been ruling, 
The last inscriptional date we get for him is a date 
in A.D, 1346 as was already pointed out. It is just 
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possible that he also fell in fighting against the Sultans of 
‘Madura about that particular period, say, about A.D, 1315 
6, that Muhammad-bin-Toghlak had involved himself in 
the greatest difficulties in his empire, and there was a 
famine if the chronology of the Muhammadan historians 
could be accepted without question, The Sultan Muham- 
mad perpetrated the double blunder of recalling the capable 
Katlagh Khan from Deogir, and appointing the incompe- 
tent and unpopular slave Aziz Himar, Governor of Malva, 
whose perfidy to ‘the foreign Amir ' at the instance of 
the Sultan himself, created the rebellion in Gujarat which 
terminated only after the death of the Sultan, Nusarat 
Khan broke out in rebellion in Bidar and Binu-l-Mulk of 
Ondh followed near the imperial headquarters at Sarg- 
Dwari (svarga-dvära or gate of heaven). It is to this date 
that the Muhammadan historians refer the rising in T 
gana under Krishnappa дудка, * one of the sous of Pratipas 
= rodra II of Warangal, ‘This series of rebellions all over 
the empire would not have been lost upon the more distant 
Ç  gouth. There is an iusoription of date 1328 when a Machaya 
Dayniyaka was ruling at Penngonda as a subordinate of 
Vira Pallila TIT, Somowhat later Ibn Batuta himself says 
that hie friend at Honawar, Jamalu-d-din Muhammad, was 
the greatest Sultan in the West Coast, He was himself 







































d * This was apparently the eldest son and successor of Pratiparudrs 
xc who died according to Shamsi Siraj Añf on his way to Dolhi whereto 
Muhammad sent him probably in A-D. 1328. (Elliott IN, 367). 

‘This is confirmed by a Telugu historical Manuscript Prattpa- 
charitam, according to which his death took place at Mantenna on 
the Godavari. This Mantenna is otherwise called Mantraküja and 
figures in the inscriptions of Kakatlya Rudra 1 (Vide Anumatonga 

Ins. Indian Antiquary XI. pp. 9-20) 
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subordinate to “an infidel king whose name is Horaíb. '” 
This Horaib should be no other than Hariappa Udaiyār,* 
the eldest of the five brothers to whom is given the credit 
of having founded the empire of Vijayanagar. ‘This must, 
have been before A.D. 1344. ‘The Intest known date for 
this Hurihara is A.D. 1345.1 A record of date equal to 
A.D. 1352 (бака 1274)f refers to “ Vira Вакка Riyalu, 
raling at Dhorasumndra and Penugonda. " ‘Che same grant 
refers to Dukka as an “elevator of the Hoysala empire. ” 
It wonld be difficult to regard this position of Bukka 
as having been achieved in a very short time, and 
by a person unconnected with the Hoysala adminis- 
tration, ‘There is one other fact which exhibits à 
similar tendency and which must be noted here, In the 
early wars of Allau-d-din Bahmani when he  mareb- 
ed south from Danlatahad attor the dexth of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak he met on the sonthorn frontier, and there- 
foro the more uncertain frontier of his, one Hindu chief- ; 
tain by name Harib in the region of the Konkan coast up 
to Jamkhandi. A little further to the east of it between 
Bijapur and Gulbarga figures another Hindu chief by name 
Kapras; and furthor east another Hindu chieftain still of the 
name Kampraz. ‘This has reference to the year A. D, 1352. 
‘These three Hindu chieftains ave obviously no other than 
Hariappa (Harib), Bukkappa Raza (Kapraz), and Kampa 
аза (Караа), the threo elder of the five brothers to 
whom insoriptions of the time ascribe the foundation of 




















ГА record recently published by Prof. Moraes in the Bombay 
University Journal makes this Hariappa a West Coast ruler. 
+ A.S.R. 1907-08. p. 296 and Refs. in Note 7. 
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the empire of Vijayanagar; the two other brothers 

Muddappa and Marappa are found just behind this front 

Tine. One of them was the viceroy obviously under Hari- 
` appa of the Malè and ‘Tulu Rajya with his capital at Araga 
in the Shimoga district of Mysore, and the other was in 
charge of Mulbigal Maharajya in the south-eastern corner 
of Mysore, and fronting the Tamil country. ‘This series of 
facts that emerge from a seratiny of the inscriptional 
records of the period leads necessarily to the inference that 
the wars were still going on, and the kingdom of the 
Hoysala had to fight on tbe two sides, of which the 
northern side exhibits to us this impenetrable wall of 
garrisons under the five brothers, fighting to stem the now 
flood of Bahmani invasions and keep it within its bounds. 

The eaplanation of the break in tho coinage of the 
Sultans of Madura :—What actually did take placo in tho 
same period on the southern frontier is not equally clear ; 
but a record at Tirnkalikkndi referring itself to the Bist 
year of a Miravarman Vira Pindya, which gives details of 
7 аме to equate it satisfactorily, refers to the conquest of the 

‘Mubammadans in the south by Kumira Kampana, the son 

of the 3rd of the five brothers Bukka., ‘This record states 
the times, were Tulukkan (Muhammadan) times ; the 
dévadiina (gifts to gods) lands of the gods were taxed with 
Kugimai (dues of cultivation) ; the temple worship, 
however, had to be conducted without any reduction ; the 
дари от cultivation of the temple lands was done by 
turns by the tenants of the village ; at this juncture 
Kampana Udaiyar came on his southern campaigns, 
destroying Tulukkans, established a stable administr 
tion throughout the country and appointed many 
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chiefs (Nayakkanmar) for inspection and supervision 
їп order that the worship in all temples might be revived 
regularly as of old.”* The date of this record from the 
astronomical details given has been equated with A.D, 1358 
(Friday, September 7). If by 1358 all this had been 
done by Kuwāra Kampaņa and there is no particular 
reason to doübt the record, then the invasion by Kam- 
papa of the south must bave taken place somewhat 
earlier. Does this not offer the explanation of the break in 
the coinage of the Sultans of Madura? If it does, it means 
that the Vijayanagar invasions had taken place during this 
period, and either the Madura Sultan Nasira-d-din himself 
(or his successor) saffered a crushing defeat at the hands of 
tho Hindus and the rule of the Muhammadans was put an 
end to, at least temporarily. Its revival about this time, 
A.D. 1355-56, in Madura must be a comparatively faint 
effort, and when even that nominal rale in Madura was 
put ap end to some time in A.D. 1375-6, the time had arrived 
for the Vijayanagar ruler Harihara II to announce himself 
formally to the world as the ‘emperor of the south.” 











Im this connection, there are two records found in the 
temple of Tiroppattiér, now in the Ramnad district, which 
refer themselves to the 44th and 46th years of a Jativar- 
man Tribhuvana Chakravartin Vira Pigdya Deva, which 
refer to these Muhammadan invasions also, and throw a 
certain amount of light upon the history of the period. 
‘Tho Jatavarman Vira Pandya of these records is undoubted- 
ly the Vira Pandya against whom Malik Kafur undertook 
his invasions of the south. The Siva temple at Tiruppattér 





* Epi. Rep. 1916, Sec. 33. 
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said in one of these records to have been in the * occupa 
tion of the encamped Mohammadans whose time it was,’ 
and in consequence to have been rained. In this condition 
a certain Visaiytlaya Dévar of Stiraikieudi, otherwise Ar 
yan Periyaniyanar reconsecrated the temple. Ont of grai 
tude for this pions act of his, by which the pooplo imagined 
they were saved from some impending calamity, they 
assigned to him a specified quantity of corn from the 
harvest reaped by every individual each year, and conferred 
on him also certain privileges in the temple.” All this took 
place in the th year of the Pindya referred to above. 
According to the calculations of the lato Professor Kielhorn 
and confirmed by those of Mr, Swamikannu Pillai, this 
Vira Pāņdya ascended the throne in A.D. 1296-97, and the 
reconsecration of the Tiruppatttr temple must have there- 
fore reteronce to the year A.D. 1340, when apparently Vira 
Pin(lya was still alive, and his authority was recognised in 
this part of the country. ‘The other record referring to: 
this event is of a dato two years Inter, that is A.D. 1849, 
It will bo well to remember in this connection that the 
years 1540-42 woro the years in which the Hoysala Vira 
Ballšla III made n serious effort at hemming in tho Muham- 
madans into Madura with a view ultimately to turn them 
out of the place. It is an inscription of A.D. 1340, as was 
pointed out already, that lays claim to his having erected a 
pillar of victory at “the root” (Sétumiln) of Adam's 
Bridge. It must algo be noted that it is about the end of 
the year A.D. 1342 that he died as the result of a battle at 
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This family of Straikkugt chiefs played 
һе репой ала that immediately following, as th 
records of these in the PudukBtfa collection. 
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Kannandr. The Tiruppattér records indicate that he was 
їп the main so successful in the effort that even restoration 
work could be undertaken. ‘The statement of Ibn Batuta 
that this Hindu ruler wanted to take the whole of Ma’bar 
is thus justified. 


It was apparently after the doath of this Vira Ballila, 
and possibly after that of his son, that the chieftain brothers 
who took upon themselves the responsibility of clearing 
South India of the Muhammadans should have continued 
the policy of the Inst Hoysalas. It is worth remarking in 
this connection that the wars of Kumirt Kampana, the 
son of Bukka, detailed in the Kampaniya Oharitum of 
Gangddsvi may have to be brought in into this interval 
A.D, 1343 to A.D, 1855-58, ‘Tho two enomios against whom 
Kampariya won victories were the Simbavardyans of the 
North Arcot and Chingleput districts, and the Sultan of 
Madura, Without going into full details, this poem and 
soveral other works, Telugu and Sanskerit, stato it indnbitab- 
1y that Kampaņa and his colleagues in the campaign did 
overthrow one Sambuvariyan, and restored the Ikingdom to 
another taking the title Sambuvardya (or Sans. Champu- 
уа) Sthdpandcharya (he that established Sambavariya 
in his position). It must alo be remembered that the 
Kingdom of these chicftains is called Rajagambbira 
Rijyam.* This Rajagambhira Rajyam was hitherto taken 
to mean either the Pandya country because a certain Pindya 
assumed the title, or the Ohë]a eountry becanse a Chilo 
king, ata slightly earlier period, had assumed this title. 
But it now turns ont to be neither. ‘The name of the 
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Kingdom seems to be derived from the hill fortress which 
was its citadel, and which apparently refers to Paguivig 
in the Arni Jaghir. ‘This is not all. One of the predeces- 
sors of this Sambuvariyan called himself Rajagambhira 
Sambuvariiyan® in an inseription of A.D. 1268 in Padaivigu 
itself. ‘The epic of Gangidavi refers to the siege of the hill 
Rajagambbirani in the course of the war,t thus making it 
clear that the Kajagambhira Rijyam was no other than 
the kingdom of the Sambavariyans. It looks very 
probable that it was Sakalaloka Chakravartin Venyu 
Mangoyda Sambuvariyan whose date of accession 
is бака 1245 (A.D, 1922-23) that was overthrown 
by Kampana some time about A.D. 1847, which is the 
first date of his successor Sakalaloka Chakravartin Rāja 
Nariyana Sumbuvariyan. This achievement of Kumira 
Kampaņa must have followed close upon the disappearance 
oft the last Hoysala Bal}iJa IV, either by natural death or 
otherwise, as his last date is 1846. It is in this campaign 
that he is taken further as far as Madura, where he over- 
throw in actual battle, and Killed; the Sultan of Madura, 
Among the attribates given to this Sultan by the poetess is 
‘one, which seems to mean much more than meets the eye. 
He is desoribed to be “ one who reduced to a low condition 
the Chéla and Pindya by his valour, who proved th 
hatchet tothe creeper, the prosperity of the Ballfja.” t 





























* S. Tad, Ina. 3, 78 of Saka 1180, 
+ Atha tasya purtmtva sita fibiratim ngpa | aehalam Rājagam- 
bňiramarundat Avisa diriam | Kamparūyacharitam 1V, 32. 
Í Parikrama (dha)) krta Chola Piydyah: 
Чай! караан клат | 
Ranonmukham Kampangpopiyanandit 
Virab Suratrigamudagrafanryah | 
Nors.— Instead of dành, (nyak) is the MS. roading. 
Ramparyacharitam, Trivandrum Edn. p. 82 
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‘This gives a clear indication that that was the man whose 
active existence in Madura was the cause of the destruction 
of the prosperity of the Hoysalas. This reference may be 
held directly to indicate that the particular Sultan who 
was responsible for the death óf the Hoysala, was Sultan 
Nasira d-din who succeeded his uncle Ghiyathu-d-din in 
A.D. 1843, ‘There is only one date on his coins, as was 
pointed ont already, and that is AH. 745 ; and an in- 
terregnum of 12 years followed immediately after this date. 
It is this stato of things that wo seem to find an echo of in 
the Turikh-i Firo Shahi of Shams-i Siraj "Аа, “ While 
the Sultan was at Delhi, attending to the affairs of his 
Kingdom, ambassadors arvived from Ma'bar to state a 
grievance to him. Kurbat Hasan Kangu was king in 
Ma’bar, When Sultan Muhammad Shah died, and Sultan 
Firoz succeeded, his edicts wore sont into Ma’bar ; but the 
people of that country rebelled, and, going to Daulatabad, 
they made Kurbat Kangu, king of Ma’bar. When this 
Kurbat hold his court, he appeared decked ont hand and 
foot with female ornaments, and made himself notorious 
for his puorile actions. ‘The men of Ma'bar saw this, and, 
being greatly incensed against him, they rebelled. The 
neighbouring chiof, named Bakan, at the head of a body of 
men and elephants, marched into Ma’bar and made Kurbat 
Hasan Kangu prisoner, He made himself master of all 
‘Ma’bar, which had belonged to the Muhammadans; their 
women suffered violence and captivity in the hands of the 
Hindus and Bakan established himself as ruler of Ma’bar.” 
As his army was all along engaged in war and wanted 
rest, the Sultan declined to interfere according to this 
author, When some time after his army volunteered to go 
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for the conquest of Ma'bar, the Sultan was persuaded to 
decline to interfere again on the advice of his general 
Khani-Jahan who objected to going to war against Mussal- 
mans. What is worth remarking in this extract is that 
notwithstanding the confusion in the name Kurbat Hasan 
Kangu and Daulatabad, the whole transaction seems to 
refer to what took place in the region of the Coromandel 
and not in the Dekhan, The puerile action the Sultan is 
charged with has not been ascribed to the founder of the 
Bahmani kingdom in any other account; and the whole 
‘matter has reference to what took place immediately aftor 
the death of Sultan Muhammad in A.D. 1351. By this 
timo the five brothers who were the successors of the 
Hoysalas in their campaigns against the Muhammadans of 
Madura, had achieved all that is ascribed to the chief 
Bakan, who could be no other than the Bukka of Hindw 
historical records. So in the early fitties of the thirteenth 
century the Muhammadan power in South India suffered 
fan eclipse from which it emerged, for a period of about 
20 years, only to suffer extinction. When again that power 
was destroyed, the restoration of the country to the Hindus 
is signalised by the restoration of Srirangam to its ancient 
glory and greatness in A.D. 1370-71. This brings us to 
the end of Muhammadan rule in the south; and the 
assumption of imperial titles by the Vijayanagar ruler 
Harihara II comes in at a period when there was not the 
faintest chanco of any recovery by the Muhammadans of 
their position in South India. Itis the position of the 
Muhammadans in the South that explains what appears the 
inexplicable delay in the assumption of imperial titles by 
3 
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these chieftains even. when their possession of the South 
had become an accomplished fact. 


Nors.—For a fuller treatment of this subject and the 
varios connected matters bearing on it consult: 
my fortheoming work “South India and her 
Mubammadan Invaders ”. 


(Lecture to the Mythic Society, October’ 1920, 
Quarterly Journal af the Mythic Society X1.) 


A little known Chapter of Vijayanagar History 


` Period : A. D. 1450-1509. 





Doubts and difficulties in the subject—The great 
Dava Raya IT died in all probability in A.D, 1448-9 
(or Saka 1369) and was succeeded by his son Mallikiir- 
juna, in -the same year. ‘Che succession of Mallikir- 
juna, marks the beginning of decline, if not of Vijayanagar, 
at least of the dynasty which brought it to the prominent 
position that it occupied at the end of the first century of 
its existence, ‘The following extract from Sewell’s Vijaya 
nagar will give an idea of the doubts and difficnlties that 
beset the subject. 











“I have already stated that the period following the 
reign of Dava Riya И ів опе very difficult to fill up satis 
factorily from any source. It was a period of confusion 
in Vijayanagar—a fact that is clearly brought out by Nunix 
in his chronicle. 


A.D, 1449 is the last date in any known ‘insoription 
containing mention of a Dava Raya and Dr. Hultzsch allots 
this to Dava Raya IL. It may be, as alredy suggested, that 
there was a Dava Riya Ill, on the throne between A.D. 1444 
and 1449, but this remains to be proved. ‘Two sons of 
Diva Riya Il, according to the inscriptions, were named 
Mallikārjuna and Virāpāksha I respectively. ‘There aro 
inscriptions of the former dated in A.D. 1452-3 and 1404-5 
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amd one of the latter in 1470, Mallikárjuna appears to 
have had two sons, Rajagskara, of whom we have inserip- 
tions in the years A.D. 1479-80 and 1486-7, and Virāpāk- 
sha II, mentioned in an inscription dated A.D. 1483-4, 
throe years earlier than the last of RAjagskara, 





Dr, Hultzsch, in the third volume of the Bpigraphia 
Indica, p. 36, gives these dates, but in the fourth volume of 
tho same work (р. 180) he notes that an inscription of 
Rijañškara exists at Ambur in North Arcot, which is 
dated in the year corresponding to A.D. 1468-9. I have 
also been told of an inscription on stone to be seen at the 
village of Parnapalle (or Paranapalle) in the Cuddapah 
istrict, of which a copy on copper plate is said to be in the 
possession of one Narayana Reddi of Goddamari in the 
‘Tadpatri Taluk of the Anantapur district. ‘This is reported 
to boar date Saka 1398 (A.D. 1476-7), and to mention as 
sovereign * Praudha Dava Riya of Vijayanagar.” 





Rajagakara’s second inscription must have been 
engraved very shortly before the final fall of the old royal 
house, for the first certain date of the usurper Narasimha is 
A.D, 1490. 





Amid this confusion of overlapping dates we tum for 
help to Nuniz ; but though his story gathered from tradition 
about the year 1535, is clear and consecutive, it clashes 
somewhat with the other records, According to him, 
‘Déva Raya Il had a gon Pina Riya, who died six months 
after his attempted assassination ; but we have shown that 
Abdur Razak conclusively establishes that this unfortunate 
monarch was Dava Riya II himself and that the crime was- 
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‘committed before the month of April 1443, Pina Raya left 
a son unnamed, who did nothing in particular, and was 
succeeded by his son, ‘Verdpica ’, by which name Viri- 
päksha is clearly meant, Virdpiksha was murdered by his 
eldest son, who in turn was slain by his younger brother, 
+ Paden Rao’, and this prince lost the kingdom to the 
usurper Narasimha, 


Malikärjuna, successor of Diva Rīya IH—There 
seems to be no need to assume a Dava Raya Il at 
all, and the account of Nuniz cannot be regarded accurate 
in regard to the details of the history of the period. There 
are a number of records of Mallikirjana which make his 
position in respect of his predecessors clear. These further 
give the information that he had the name Dava Riya or 
more specifically Immadi Praudha (or Pratpa) Dava Raya, 
Nagar 65 has it clearly 





tayñh prüeh ina punyünam paripüka visishatah 

sviya janmintraprapta bhħūgya bhħõga pħaläyahi + 
Mallikirjunadivasya Srigirau sannivasinay 
Varotta-kyta tannima-kumiarah-samajayata 
pitariyuparatë riman ghirals paramadharmikah 
тті (praujha) dévindro rajabhiit jagatipatit. 


“to them (Déva Raya IL and Ponnila Davi) from the 
ripening of the merit of their good works in their previous 
ives, a8 the result of his own merits in a former existence, 
while the pair were in residence in the glorious hill of 
Mallikārjuna, the excellent son was born to whom was 
given the name of the God. When his father died, the 
valiant dutifal prince became king as Immadi Dèvēndra.' 
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tjo nidhbr ajani bhümipatšr amnshmñkh. сїтї Маїн- 
hürjuna iti prathitaļ kumāraļ 

Suuryadhibhir guyd-ganairadhikam cha tūtāch cham 
santi-yam nripatim Immadi Diva Rayah. 

Tt is thus clear that Dava Riya IL was succeeded after 
his death by his son Mallikārjuna and that he had the 
alternative namo Dèva Rāya as well because he was 
regarded twice as valiant as his father. He assumed also 
the special attribute of the father ‘the elephant-hunter ’. 
Ag Mr. Sowell points ont Ferishta has no wars against 
‘Vijayanagar to record between the years A.D, 1443 and 
1458, the dato of death of Sultan Allau-d-din of the Bahmant 
Kingdom. With the death of this monarch, however, affairs 
in the Bahmani kingdom drift rapidly towards the dis- 
ruption that was ultimately accomplished in the eighties of 
the fifteenth century. 

Gangädīsapratāpavilīsam—We gain, howevor, somo 
light beating ovor the dark spot from an unlookod for sourco. 

“In a drama known as Gangãdāsapratāpavilāsam occurs 
a passage which may be rendered freely as follows :— 





‘While Pratipa Déva Raya the Indra of Vijayanagar, 
with tho various titles, usually ascribed to Dva Riya IL, 
went to adorn the court of Indra (went to heaven or died), 
the throne of the kingdom was occupied by his son Sr 
Mallikarjuna. Having heard this, the Sultan of the south 
and Gajapati made war upon him with an innumerable 
army of elephant, horse and foot. While they lay round 
Vijayanagar, Mallikirjuna quite unable to tolerate this 
sallied out of the fort, like a lion-cub from a mountain-cave 
upon a herd of elephants, and drowned the armies of 
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Hayapati and Gajapati in the food caused by his sword. 
Both the Gajapati and the Yavanapati fled each by himself 
alone back to his kindom.”* 


‘The following points deserve attention in this. The 
invasion of Vijayanagar took place аз а resultiof the change 
of rulers, ‘The Babmani Sultan referred to as the southern 
Sultan, Hayapati (ruler of horse) and Yavanapati (Yavana 





# Bygeling’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of 
the India Office, Part vil, p. 1610. 


атпатачатчћ алеята 5 Areas: sre 
эң, qitni ea Ragga- 
MRITA AEIR AIMRI ToT 
AA ae ftuusrmmahemerqa (masa 
PÈ inan gR a ga a- 
четата атабацтеяаа ая. атой аиста смт 
aag ч Чаччтуагеатамтзцга Раатеаататча a- 
анч Raana fi aaa a cert 
q fiean, Aaaama: ayn Rta 
Aramara RAR gaan - 
ma aa: aa: a ag qaaa I 
mra aeaa aaa ea, аа 
ногететаекевнентерачат аетааетчі aaa nT- 
Зчстда fxeeqGrdfaaseegrronarcsasasgarqcqaesifnw - 
звай AIR AgI - 
fà (d) arada aar Aaa т ama 
аРетачд (баг)ѕачаатҹӘа fafaa ата: Әлі тат 
ht gen) атата ч marna Фараб» 
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ruler) and the Gajapati (ruler of Orissa) were allied against 
Vijayanagar, The subject of the drama springs ont of an 
heroic episode in one of the wars of the Sultan of Gujarat 
against a Hindu chief of Pivichali * feudatory to him. 








Professor Eggeling refers this war to the war of 
A.D. 1449, ‘The invasion must have taken place soon after 
the accession of Mallikirjuna and should have been in the 








затегната ger gzresramqi fmuramarqrcat 
qårgenmar aii maad fardet aa TAPET- 
atga warae ad faira maastot AIRT- 
Nozt stnwarauqqaá zÉ WANT: OT ATETA ÀA 
Smaa dfai aai a waa agaa: afta 
ячйаиачате® naar aaf sA ager Ae 
awae G EGA EAA- 
arasa amga) ae awena BE SPATE- 
amada am fra aè amaa ag 
жштш AAA gagat ч Qañsw; amfa 
(ш)! 

aii aaaea yarram 
a aaa amean anA a AR- 
зїн 1 атаеин эїгапйа ашазйзЧ ящтъгентийнй Fe- 
graf Rasa начаас «пб | аё әтә 99- 
чш єчеїнашч Agafa тзн | cea HET 
aa 1 їн төрт | 


* Pūvūchalaisa Ml close to Baroda on the banks of the water 
supply tank. 
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years A.D. 1449 or 1450, ‘There is absolutely no mention of 
this or any war at all in Ferishta at this period. 


Orissa Invasion.—The history of Orissa at the time 
throws some light upon the uncertainty, The ruling Ganga 
dynasty of Orissa had reached the stage of inanimation with 
the death of Narasing Rai Langora, as he was called in 
thirteenth century A.D. He was followed in succession by 
two lines called Ganga or Narasinga and Banu, The last 
Binu had been overthrown by the Muhammadaus of Bengal 
‘who carried with them as prisoner the minister Kapilasvara 
Bhowarbar, When the ruler died Kapitédvara came to 
the throne, according to the researches of Stirling and Mon. 
Mohon Chakravarti in A, D, 1484-5, His reign which 
extended up to A. D. 1369-70 was one of constant war in 
the course of which he lays claim to having made various 
conquests among them Vijayanagar. In an inscription at a 
temple to Jagannitha in the Kagak Distriot, he is referred to 
as ‘Karyājājahāsasimha and Kaļavaragajayi ' the yawn- 
ing lion to the sheep the Karpiita king and the victor over 
Kalavaraga (Kulberga).* In the inscriptions of this ruler 
examined by Mr. M. M. Chakravarti these titles are not 
assumed by him up to his nineteenth anka which is com- 

, puted to be the same as his sixteenth year,t that is up to the 
year A.D, 1450. In an inscription of his forty-frst anka 
these ave assumed and the inscription from which the above 
аге taken belong to about the same time, his thirtieth year 
or about A. D. 1465. It seems possible then that the state- 
ment in the drama Gangādāsapratāpavılāsam is founded 

















> Z.A.S., Bengal, Vol, 1zix, Part i, pp. 173-190. 
+ Ibid., Vol. 1x3, p. 90, et гер. 
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upon fact. That is not all. The drama makes a further 
statement that these two allies attacked Vijayanagar, after 
the death of Deva Riya Ш ‘to wipe off the disgrace of 
former defeats’, If this means anything at all, it is that the 
Raya of Orissa had figured in the earlier wars of Allwu-d- 
din ugaiñst Vijayanagar in A, D, 1437 to 1443. 


Bahmani invasion,—Notwithstanding the silence of the 
Muhammadan historians in regard to this war, so much is 
clear that the death of Dèva Rāya brought on a Muham- 
madan invasion, possibly in concert with another by the 
ruler of Orissa with whom the Bahmani kingdom came into 
touch by the absorption of Telinganu on the one sido und 
the conquest of a large part of Gondwana by Malwa on the 
other. This seems the more likely from what Abdur Razuk 
states about tho previous war as a result of the attempt on. 
the life of Diva Riya II. We have also to take it that 
Mallikñrjuna had the best of it from the silence of the 
Muhammadan historians on the one hand, and on the other 
from the actual political condition at tho time of the 
Bahmani Kingdom, and its relations with the neighbouring 
chiefs Hindu and Mussalman on the other frontiers. An 
alliance or a mere understanding to engage the attention of 
‘Vijayanagar would account for the appearance of Kapil 
vara of Orissa in the affair. It is this advance of Kapilas- 
‘vara that will have to account for the move of the SiJuva 
chief Narasinga from the middle region to the Telingana 
frontier. 

















Both possible—Mallikirjuna then began well by 
eating off the enemy who threatened the existence of 
‘Vijayanagar, and seems to have gone on well enough for a 
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few years. His rule must have lasted on to at least 1465 
(бака 1387). In 1459 (Saka 1881) we hear of Mallikirjuna 
*raling in happiness in Penugonda on business connected 
with administration (rdjakdrya) of Narasinga’, What is 
more than this he is said to have been there with his 
Dayydyaka Timmaya, It issoon after this date that an 
invasion of the Coromandel region as far as Kanchi was 
successfully undertaken by Kapiléévara, who has it in the 
inscription already referred to. 





‘Having made him (@épinitha Mahdpatra) the 
Commander-in-Chief, him who defeated the Malava king, 
who stood as a bar to the inroad of the Gauda king, the 
monarch ‘Kapilaévara enjoyed the Lakshmi (Sri) of the 
Karnaja, levied taxes (tributes better) over the Khanga 
hill, aud carried Kanchi by force." # 


‘This invasion coupled with one upon Kanchi by the 
Pindyas in the year 1469} clearly indicates the causes 
which brought about the dismemberment of the Empire on 

„the ono side, and the gradual ascent of Narasinga to 
supremo powor on tho other, ‘The foreign invasion from 
distant Orissa through provinces directly under tho Govern- 
ment of Narasinga, and the attempt in the remoter provin- 
сов to throw off allegiance indicate a clear decline of power 








* Jaganatha ineription of Kaplltivara verse 4: /.4.S Bonga, 
Vol. Ixix, Part pp 178-190 and Epigraphist report for 19067, р. 65. 
ов samyatt mBlerandra-jayinan SnBdhindihamtuyen 
Gougtndraaya nitdatom дайа pat KOcprosthInartdb-reafim « 

SH Khanghéri pogtdhar’ paribarom nirndya KOnchiharad. 
Stnandam we Kapa aioe viharat? Karnd{a raja Sriyt 
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at headquarters, What was the part that -Narasinga 
himself played in this? What could have brought about 
the feebleness in the ruling family ? 


Virūpāksha, Mallikūrjuna’s Brother and Successor— 
“Virdpiksha should have succeeded to the throne in Sala 
1887" according to Mr. Krishna Sastri, who seems inclined 
to regard him as the son of Mallikirjuna, Virdpikeha’s 
dates range between A. D. 1466 and 1485. What is more, 
‘Mr, Sastri rejects Professor Kielhorn’s acceptances of 
Virdpaksha as the son of Рота Riya I by Simhali Devi, 
and would regard him rather as the son of Dava Riya II's 
brother, Pratipa Dava ‘who acquired the kingdom from 
his elder brothers.’* Both Mr. Sastri and the late Profes- 
sor Kielhorn refer to the same passage} that Mr. Rice 
interpreted as referring to the Vijayanagar Princess married 
into the Babmani family. 





‘Mr. Sastri’s interpretation would introduce an additional 
letter into the inscription for which, Iam afraid, we have 
no warrant short of convincing proof that it is an error. 
Of such compelling need there is none such in this connec- 
tion as Pratipa Deva did not rule at all and could not have 
obtained any réjyam from his elder brother other than 
those he governed at various places for his brother as did 
the various younger brothers before him, What is of 





* Archwologist’s Annual for 1907-8, p. 225, note 6. 

+ Tasya (Vijayabhūpatēh) Niryapl Devyim prīähurīsīt Yafo- 
апар 

Praugha pratipa Vibhavab PratiptkhyS mabipatth 

Gupairantkhairavanitalfemin Virijaminah Sulgtipta Kirtir 

Nijīgrajīprāptamanīdirājyam Sidbikgtirth Vraja pirijitah 
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importance in this connexion is Mr. Sastri takes this part 
to refer not to Déva Riya If but to his brother Pratipa 
Deva. ‘This interpretation seems quite improbable, and 
would be altogether impossible without the modification of 
the reading he implies— Nijagrajapraptam’ will have to 
be read ‘ Nijagrajatpraptam.? Even go the meaning would 
hardly suit the expressions in the rest of the passage. The 
Viviipikeba of this record must be regarded a brother of 
Mallikarjuna. 








Virapaksha, possibly a Usurper-—The passage im- 
mediately following in tho same record seems to let us 
into the secret of the trouble which brought the State 
low indeed in vitality at a time when forces were 
gathering round to try her strength to the utmost extreme. 


« Siva was born of her, of excellent quelities, known by 
the name Virdpiksha, king of kings, the crown of rulers on. 
earth, an incarnation of bountifulness, an unparalleled 
ocean of mercy. Having acquired the kingdom by his own 
valour, and being in the full enjoyment of all that is 
enjoyable, and having conquered all his enemies in war, he 
lives in happiness ns the very hall of display for the 
goddess of valour.* The phrase,:* Nijapratapad adhigatya- 
rajyam’ having conquered the kingdom by his own valour 





Š Tapun SivahprOdu abba gupQéiy® wanna Viripthrha-iti 
этапа 
RUjaabirtja. ММынуШа ташН} тайну тйл} karupaita 
sindhup 
Nijaprattpäd adhigatya räjyom samasta руей partioye- 
тлар 
Somgrtmates earearipitn обја гатидава otra viltea дт. 
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‘seems to indicate forcible acquisition of the kingdom either 
from his elder brother or it may be from his young nephews, 
Ts there any warrant for such an assumption from the 
known circumstances of the time ? 





We have already noticed that the danger from the 
Bahmani kingdom had ceased to be imminent after the 
attempt which Mallikarjuna is said to have foiled by his 
own effort. The danger lay more on the side of Orissa, 
‘Telingana had ceased to bea buffer for almost a genera- 
tion, The country between Rajamandri and Warangal 
happened now to be the scene of active, but almost of 
guerilla, warfare. The chieftains of forts were giving 
trouble to the Mussalman governors of the Bahmani 
Sultans, whose affairs at home were anything but peaceful. 
Kapilégvara was au enterprising roler and had come to 
the throne of Orissa with the support of the Muhammadan 
state of Bengal. About the time we have come to, he had 
reached the summit of his glory, and almost to tho end of 
his reign. Malwa was making rapid advance on the side 
of Gondwana bringing Orissa on the one side and Ahmad- 
nagar on the other ав its immediate neighbour. in this 
posture of affairs, we need not be surprised if we seo Si]uva 
Narasimha moving up from his provinco in the middle 
region towards the north where there was fighting to be 
done. ‘This move on his part towards the most vulnerable 
frontier was au act of benefit both to his kin, d kingdom. 
What then is tho significance of Mallikirjuna and his 
Daypiik Timinaga’s move to Penukonda on the business of 
Narasinga’s kingdom? Was it jealousy of the rising 
power of the chief or was it the suspicion engendered by 
incapacity at headquarters? It may be either or both. 
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Whatever it was, it was about six years later that we come 
upon the change of rulers and Virtpāksha’s accession possib- 
ly indicates the change at headquarters of a stranger ruler 
instead of a weaker one with the result that Narasivga 
perhaps lenves the headquarters severely alone. Kapiléévara 
dies about the same time and is succeeded by Purushdttama 
whose rule covers the period 1469-70 to 1495-6, It is this 
ruler who led an army according to Ferishta in support of 
Rajamandri and Kondapalli and marched as far as Kaulas. 
If Forishta is to he taken at his word the Orissa monarch 
was benten back into his dominions anda treaty imposed 
upon him the terms of which, us usual, do not go very 
much beyond the demand for twenty-five elephants, On 
his return he reduced various fortresses among them 
Kondapalli, and is thon said to have gone against the 
dominions of Narasinga, of whom Forishta has the follow- 
ing referring to A. D. 1477, + Narasing Ray was a powerful 
Raja possessing the country between the Carnatic and 
Tolingana, extending along tho sea coast to Muchlypatam 
and had added much of the Bijanagar territory to his own 
by conquest, together with several strong forts, He had 
froquently incited the zemindars on the Bhamani frontier 
to rebel ; and the officers on the borders, unable to control 
his power, had more than once represented his conduct to 
court, which had, st length, induced the king to attack 
him’.* This passage gives us an insight into what Narasinga 
was abont and why he gradually moved himself northwards. 








Balonani successes against Vijayanagar, — Before 
this, however, Muhammad Shah II had made two successfal 








* Brigg’s Ferishta 11, 398-9. 
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attempts against Vijayanagar on the western side. The 
first was the taking of Goa by Muhammad Gawan in 1469 
and the next was the taking of Belgaum in 1472, The 
first was brought about according to Barros asa reprisal 
for a massacre of the Muhammadans of Bhittkal for having 
sold horses to the ‘moors of the Dekkan’, The King of 
Vijayanagar ordered his vassal chiefs at Honawar to ‘ kill all 
those moors as far as possible and frighten the rest away.” 
The survivors fled and settled in Goa. This loss according 
to Nuniz, along with that of the ports of Chaull and Dabull 
ocurred in the reign of Virdpiksha,* 


These various operations between the years 1469 and 
1481 give the impression that the Empire of Vijayanagar 
was in a bad way and one prominent man in it, at any rato, 
understood the need of united strength. ‘That was Narasinga, 
Ferishta’s desoription of the position of Narasinga and 
the mention in the Burhan-i-Méasir of Maldr ав а 
principal fort in his kingdom from ‘which Kanchi was 
attacked, and the utter absence of any reforence to the 
ruling powor in all theso transactions indicate a want of 
understanding between Narasinga and Virūpāksha which 
would warrant the inference that Virūpāksha perhaps camo 
to the throne by means which did not commend themselves 
to the powerful Vicoroys, and that he did not possess the 
qualities that a ruler at the timo and in tho circumstances 
of Vijayanagar should have had in amplo measure. Nara- 
singa was seconded in all his efforts by another powerful 
general Narasa Nāik, and the manner in which the former 
left all power in the .atter’s hands at his death in spite of 





jewell: A Forgotten Empire, р. 99. 
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his having two sous go to prove clearly that his usurpation 
had no unworthy motive leading up to it, Virdpiksha 
probably had sons, one of whom was Prauda Dava Raya 
whom Mr. Krishna Sastri refers to as the Padeo Rao of 
Nuniz, Rajasskara and Virdpiksha If being the sons of 
Mallikfixjuna, ‘These would be supported by the party of 
loyalists a8 against that of the usurping uncle and his 
children, With these explanations in mind the account of 
Nuniz will become clear in regard to its general trend, if 
not in regard to all his details, The position then is this, 
Mallikārjana died in 1465-6 or thereabouts and his half- 
brother succeeded setting aside two nephews, Rijagskara 
‘and Virdpiksha, ‘Those naturally created a powerful party 
against him, and he was perhaps not quite worthy of the 
exalted position, He managed to со оп, however, letting a 
succession of misfortunes befall the empire to the disgust 
of the more powerful generals and governors. It may be he 
died or was murdered by his son even, Narasinga exerting 
himself all along to keep the empire intact despite the 
attacks of the Bahmani sultans on the one side, and the 
Gajapatis of Orissa on the other. Tho Gajapati Purushdttama, 
the successor son of Kapilëévara, claims to have captured 
Kanchi and taken among the prisoners the King’s daughter 
whom he married subsequently under romantic ciroum- 
stances”. The following aécount of Nuniz will now become 
intelligible, 














Nuniz Account.—' After his (Pina Rao's) doath a son 
remained to him who inherited the kingdom and was called 
and this king, as soon as he begun to reign, sent to call 








S Asiatic Researches, Vol. xv, рр. 280-82. 
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his treasurers and the minister and the scribes of his 
household, and inquired of tham the -revenne of his king- 
dom, and learned how much revenue came in yearly; and 
‘lis Highness had every year thirteen millions of gold. ‘This 
king granted to the pagodas a fith part of the revenue of his 
kingdom ; no law is possible in the country where these 
pagodas are, save only the law of the Brahmans, which is 
that of priests ; and ao the people suffer. 


On the death of this king succeeded a son named 
‘Verupacarao, As long as he reigned he was given over to 
vico, caring for nothing but women, and to fuddle himself 
with drink and amuse himself, and never showed himself 
either to his captains or to his people; so that in a short 
time he lost that which his forefathers had won and left to 
him, And the nobles of the kingdom, seeing the habits and 
life of this king, rebelled, every one of them, each holding 
to what he possessed, so that in his time the king lost Goa, 
‘and Ohaull, and Dabull, and the other chief lands of the 
realm. This king in mero sottishness slow many of his 
captains, “Because he dreamed one night that ono of his 
captains entered his chamber, on the next day he had him 
called, telling him that he had dreamed that night that the 
captain enteroil his room to kill him ; and for that alone he 
had him put to death. This king had two sons already 
grown up, who, seeing the wickedness of their father and 
how he had lost his kingdom, determined to kill him, as in 
fact was done by one of them, the elder, who was his heir ; 
and after he had killed him, when they besought him to be 
king, be said, “ Although this kingdom may be mine by 
right, I do not want it because I killed my father, anà did 
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therein that which T ought not to have done, and have 
committed a mortal sin, and for that reason it is not well 
that such an unworthy son shonld inherit the kingdom. 
‘Take my brother and let him govern it since he did not 
stain his hands with his father’s blood ;” which was done 
and the younger brother was raised to the throne. 
And when they had entrusted the kingdom to him he. was 
advised by his minister and captains that he should slay his 
brother, because as the latter had killed his father so he 
‘would kill him if desirous of so doing ; and as it appeared 
to the king that such a thing might well be, he dete 
mined to kill him, and this was at once carried out, and he 
slew him with his own hand, So that this man truly 
mot thie end that those meet with who do such ill deeds. 
“This king was called Padearao ; and after this was done he 
gave himself to his wo nen, and not seeking to know ought 
regarding his realm save only the vices in which he 
delighted, he remained for the most part in the city. 








One of his captains who was culled Narsymyua who 
was in some manner akin to him, seeing his mode of life, 
and knowing how ill it was for the kingdom that he should 
live and reign, though all was not yet lost, determined to 
attack him, and seize on his lands; which scheme he at 
once put into force. 


He wrote therefore, and addressed the captains and 
chiefs of the kingdom, saying how bad it was for them not 
to have a king over them who could govern properly, aud 
how it would be no wonder, seeing the manner of his life, 
if the king soon lost by his bad government even more than 
his father had doue. 
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The explanation of this account.—In this” extract ће 
following points require to be noted. It was Pina Rao’s 
son that is nameless. If Pina Rao is taken to stand Cor 
Diva Raya TI, then the peaceful monarch who led 
a life of peaceful administration and pious benefaction 
would be Mallikārjuna a not untrue characterization 
altogether, He was succeeded by his son according to 
Nuniz, There are inscriptions which indicate unmistakably 
that Mallikirjana’s son Rajagdkara, succeeded, followed 
probably by Virdpiksha If, the younger brother for whom 
we have a date A.D. 1499. This is the legitimist succession, 
Rūjagèkara however, seems to have beon ousted at Vija 
nagar by Virdpikeha the uncle white some of the provinces 
at any rate recognized RAjadikara, Virdpiksha’s anworthi- 
ness and cruelty which is quite understandable in bis 
position brought on perhaps his death at the hands of his 
own gon who made room, perhaps, for a younger brother 
who might well have been a Prauda Dava Raya ав the 
grandson of Diva Raya If, Nuniz account would thus be 
roconoiled with the information derivable from insoriptions 
if the possibility of error in regard to Virépiksha being 
brother instead of son be admitted, ‘There is absolutely no 
need to concede the accuracy of Nuniz in this particular 
and other fucts need not be twisted to agree with his 
account. 

Another theory.—There is, however, another theory of 
this same transaction, the usurpation of SiJuva Narasimha 
which requires to be considered. This is the theory put for- 
ward by Mr. Narasimhacharyar, the Mysore Archaeologist. 
The following is his theory in his own words." 

* Administration Report for 1908, р. 19. 
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“This chief belonged to the Siluva family, He 
was the real ruler of the Vijayanagar kingdom for nearly 
forty years from about 1455 to 1493, in which latter year 
he appears to have died, this being the earliest known 
date of his son Хааха Narasinga II. ‘The last four rulers 
of the first dynasty which he supplanted were kings 
only in name, the real power being held in his own 
hands. Thus, so far back as 1459 we see him sending 
away Mallikirjuna to Penngonda (Mandya 12 and 59), and 
putting in 1462 his own minister Tirumalayanya-dalapa on 
the throne of Mallikarjuna (Bowringpet 24). This Tiru- 
malayanna may be his own elder brother Timma and 
identical with the Saluva Tirumalaidéva-Maharaja mentioned 
in No, 23 of Vol. IL of South Indian Inscriptions. This 
Timmaraja, son of Gundarija, makes a grant in 1463 
(Madras Annual Report for 1904, No, 249) for the merit of 
is younger brother SaJuva Narasinga I, Again, in 1468, 
during the nominal rule of Virdpiksha, we find a grant 
‘made for Narasinga’s merit (Mulbagal 20) ; and in 1470 and 
1472, during the same rule, we find Narasinga and his 
general Iévara-Nisaka, father of Narasa, making grants for 
the merit of each other (Mulbigal 253 and Bowringpet 104). 
In 1472 he is styled mah@mangalésvara (South Indian 
Inscriptions, No. 116). This title appears to have continued 
till L484 in which year he is mentioned as ruling (Magali 
32). Muļbāgal 104 mentions Narasinga’s administration of 
the kingdom in 1485, naming at the same time Vivapaksha 
asthe ruler. ‘The usurpation of the throne most probably 
took place in 1486-7.” 

Criticism of the theory—The first point to call for 
remark in this theory is that Mr. Narasimhacharyar’s 
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intorpretation of the records of A.D. 1459 can hardly bear 
the interpretation he puts upon them when (he records 
merely say that Mallikirjuna and Dannfyaka ‘limmana 
were‘ ruling in happiness in Penugonda in connexion with 
tho administrative business of Narasinga," The record 24 of 
Bowringpet which spocifioally states that Mallikirjuna was 
on the throne while Narasinga’s officer Tirumalayanya was 
in charge of the province concerned, This misunderstand- 
{ng sooms to be due to the peculiar ‘Tamil expressions which 
are ordinary elipses, These are ‘ Mullikinjunn Ray 
Singddanaitil’ which can he rendered on the throne of 
Mallikārjuna though in this passage (he construction re- 
quires the supply of a verb, as the Jocative ‘on the throne? 
will otherwise be incomplete. ‘There is uo doubt that 
Saluva Narasimha bad an elder brother Timma who made æ 
grant for the merit of his younger brother which, at the 
‘most can mean he held a province under him from the 
locality and other details connected with the grant. Nor 
can the exchange of courtesies indicated in the rest of the 
section be held to support the inference that Narasinga 
hold any higher position than that of a powerful governor 
under Mallikirjuna, When Virgpiksha oecapied the throne, 
however, the same binding obligation of allegiance was not 
felt for the monarch by the powerful chieftain, though the 
act of usurpation came later, only when there was no 
alternative left to save the empire from complete disruption 
and ultimate ruin, Such a statement of the general trend 
of affairs might havo reached Nuniz correctly while thero 
might have been errors in regard to details. 














* Md. 12 and 69 of Saka 1981 already referred to. 
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Conclusions derivable.—Rerishta’s statement coupled 
with the information derivable from the inscriptions would 
warrant the assumption that Narasinga was consolidating. 
his provinces under the rule of Mallikārjuna. ` The accession 
of Vinipiksha probably by violence alienated his sympathies, 
as those of others. When matters grew worse under bis 
sons Narasinga usurped the throne as a step necessary for 
the preservation of the empire though during the whole of 
his life-time he seoms to have had a nominal ruler. Nunia 
statement in regard to a length of reign of forty-four years 
could be accounted for by taking it as the whole period of 
bis influence and power as viceroy first, and then de facto 
ruler, ‘This seems the trend of events indicated by the 
Imown facts and other assumptions seems hardly called for. 





Influence of Orissa on Vijayanagar History—We 
have indicated above the trend of events which led to the 
overthrow of the first dynasty of rulers at Vijayanagar by 
the Viceroy SiJuva Narasimha who ultimately took the 
‘empire into his own hands. The main influencing factor in 
this upward move of Narasimha was the power of Kapilaé- 
vara Déva of Orissa, as we have shown, ‘This partionlar 
influence has to be investigated carefully to understand the 
real character of Narasimha’s usurpation. King Diva 
Raya II died in 1448-9, and Sultan Allau-d-din IT Bahmani 
died in 1457 according to the Burhan-i-Méasir. Kapileévara 
Bhowaxbar became King of Orissa in 1435 and ruled 
till 1470. 








Burhan-i-Méasir —According to the Burhan-i-Méasir 
again Telingana was reduced to subjection about the end of 
the reign of Ahmed Shah Wali Bahmani, It was in 1435, 
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the year of accession of Kapilaévara that Sanjar Khan, 
Governor of Telingana, comes into contact with the * Uriya 
Jeader of the infidels of Telingana."* The ruler of Orissa is 
already referred (о as possessed of a very lurge number of 
elephants as against 150 which was ull that the Bahmani 
‘Sultans had. 


In tlie year 1457-8, Humayun the cruel laid siege 
to Davarakonda + in tho cours of a йй" ‘After the 
Inpse of some days, the defenders of the fortress being 
reduced to extremities, sent a message to the Кау of Uriya 
(Orissa) who at the time was chief of the infidels of that 
country’. He agreed to assist ‘from greed of gain’ and 
“for the defence of paganism ', 


‘Then came the invasion of the Buhmaui kingdom by the 
Ray of Orissa, soon after the accession of the Sultan Nizam 
Shah in 1461, 


In the year 1470, the queen-mother of the Bahmani 
. Sultan, Makdumah Jahan died, ‘In the midst of these 
affairs a messenger arrived from ‘eliugana and informed 
the Sultan that the Raya of Orissa, who was the prinelpal 
Ray of Telingana was dead’, ‘There was a Bahmani in- 
vasion of Telingana in consequence in the course of which 
Rajamandri and Kopdavid were besieged and taken before 
the year 1471, 


Лы the year 1474 Wairagarh was invaded and taken 
from Jatak Ray. An army was sent against the southern 
Mubvatta country.t In this same year 1474 and in the 








Indian Antiguar y, Vol. xxi, pp. 215-6. 
4 Indion Antiguery Vol. xxvii, р. 281. 
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midst of these occurrences Khwajah Jahan Khwajah 
Mahammad Gawan informed the Sultan that the perfidous 
Perkatapah had withdrawn his head from the collar of 
obedience. and raising the standard of revolt had taken 
possession of the island of Goa. He added: ‘With Your 
Majesty's permission I will go and put down this rebellion 
and chastise that accursed one, conquer the whole country 
of Kanara and Vijayanagar and aunex them to the domi. 
nions of Islam’. Belgaum fell in the course of this war, 
A famine broke out this year and lasted for two years, 
owing to a succession of failure of the monsoon. 


* In the midst of these affairs’ that is about 1475-6 the 
Ray of Orissa invaded Telingana and beat back Nizam-ul- 
Mulk Bahri for safety to Wazirabad. The Sultan arrived 
with reinforcements and marched upon Rajamandri, 





‘When they arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
fortress of Rajamandri, they saw an immense city, on the 
farther side of which the infidel Narasimha Riya with 
70,000 cursed infantry and 500 clephants like mountains of 
fron had taken his stand. On this side of the river he dug 
a deep ditch, on the edge of which he had built a wall like 
the rampart of Alexander, and filled it with cannon and 
guns and all the apparatus of war. Yet notwithstanding 
all this army and pomp and pride and preparation, when 
Narasimha Riya heard of the arrival of the Sultan's army, 
thinking it advisuble to avoid meeting their attack, he 
elected to take to flight’, Rajamandri fell in consequence 
and its governor was enrolled among the ‘Turki, Telangi 
and Habshi slaves ! 
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In the year 1480 the Sultan laid siege to Kondavid to 
put down a rebellion ‘of his subjects who, throwing 
themselves upon the protection of Narasimha Raya had 
altogether withdrawn from the allegiance to the role of 
Islam’. Kondavid fell in time, 


“After the conclusion of the affair at Kondavid agree 
ably to his desires, it occurred to the Sultan that the 
extensive plains are open only to military operations up to 
the rainy season, and tho eradication of the worshippers of 
Lat and Manit, and the destruction of the infidels was an 
object much to be desired; and as the infidel Narasimha— 
who, owing to his numerous army and the extent of his 
dominions, was the greatest and most powerful of all the 
rulers of ‘Telingana and Vijayanagar had latterly shown 
delay and remissness in proving his sincerity towards the 
royal court by sending presents and nalbaldd ; therefore the 
best course to adopt was to trample his country under 
the hoofs of his horses, and level the buildings with the 
ground. 

















It has been related that this Narasimha had established 
himself in the midst of the countries of Kanarah and 
‘Telingana and taken possession of most of the districts of 
the coast and interior of Vijayanagar’, 


‘Tho Sultan then marched to Kondavid and advancing 
about forty farsakhs (about 136 miles, actual distance 
270 miles) arrived within sight of the fortress of Malir, the 
greatest fort of the country, Narasimha in sheer terror 
mado the usnal presents and submitted without the least 
show of fight. Information then reaching him of the 
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richness of the temple and city of Ganji (Kanchi) at a 
distance of fifty farsakhs (about 170 miles, actual distance 
in a straight Tine is 120 miles). Coming up at the head of 
a select force he laid siege to the city on a date correspond- 
ing to March 12. 1481; and sacked it, He ordered an 
‘elegant poetical account of this celebrated victory to be 
written, and copies distributed throughout his dominions * 


Murder of Muhammad Gawan—This was followed 
by the conspiracy against, and the murder in cold blood of 
Mubammad Gawan and all the evil consequences that 
flowed therefrom. It is clear from this narrative of the 
Mussalman histovian, that thanks to the exertions of the 
Queen-mother Makdumah Jahan there was peace between 
the Bahmani kingdom and Malwa through the intervention 
of the Gujarat Sultan. Vijayanagar was simultaneously 
exposed to attacks in the front and in both flanks by the 
Bahmani Sultans and the Rajas of Orissa. Narasimha’s 
activities were all in the east and there is absolutely no 
mention of his name in connexion with the operations in 
tlie west—either round Goa or in the southern Mahratta, 
country—up to the year 1482, More than this Narasimba 
was able to maintain his position all along while in all the 
campaigns in the west the advantage lay clearly with the 
enemies of Vijayanagar perhaps because of inefficiency and 
mismanagement at headquarters as is but too evident in 
the affairs of Belgaum, 








During the period 1450 to 1482 Vijayanagar was sub- 
jected to recurring attacks of powerful enemies from with- 
out, disputed successions and division of authority within, 
showing the empire, on the verge of dismemberment. 
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Tt was in this stato of affairs that Narasimha’s usurpation 
took place, 


The Śüļjuvas.—Mr. Krishna Sastri writes, ‘ Neither the 
Telugu poems, nor epigraphical records tell us who the 
SiJuvas were from whom Narasinga and his ancestors 
traced thoir descent, what relation if any, existed between 
them and the Kings of the First Dynasty of Sangama, and 
what again was the connexion between the usurper Nara- 
singa and his generals iévara and Narasimin (Narasimha 
Niyuka), who, thongh calling themgelves members of a 
branch of the Yadava dynasty which ruled over Talava 
country (‘Tuluvéndra) often identified themselves with the 
SGluvas hy adopting the very same family titles’. 





Sifuvidhyudayam—The Sanskrit Kavya Sajuva- 
Uhyudayam, composed specifically to celebrate the deeds of 
Narasimha bya contemporary poet who calls himself 
RAjanttha Dindima, throws some light upon this obscurity. 
According to this work the name Siuva was acquired as a 
result of the bravery exhibited by one of the rulers of this 
family, Sijuva Mangi, a hawk among men, to distinguish 
him from a brother of the same name. This work gives the 
usuul genealogy of a pauranie character tracing the descent 
of the family from the moon to Pura who exchanged his 
youth for the old age of his father. When it refers to 
some rulers «f whom so far nothing more is known, to one 
‘of whom, or to whose father, are given the titles, Ohdlukya- 
nārāyaņa Möhma Murāri, Midinimisaraganda because 
of their having been beloved rulers of the earth, ‘Their names 
ave SMiuiiramaila, Sightnamalla and Kavari Riya, A 
stanza (loka) following explains the peculiar title 
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Panchaghanfininada, much affected by the family as 
having been acquired by the exhibition, in unparalleled 
measure, of the five qualities of trathfalness, bountifulness, 
courage, learning and valour.” In this family was born 
Guna ‘who killed in battle the Sultan who had got ready 
for the conquest of the world’. He.had his residence 
Kalyāņapura and had for his quesn Kamalidèvi. This is 
the first historical man in the family, and his position at 
Kalyāņi and the achievement against the Sultan noted 
above raised him to prominence. The Sultan referred to 
was probably Sultan Alau-d-din I of the Bahmani kingdom 
whose early wars were among the fortified cities of the 
Telingana frontier among which figures prominently 
Kalyani, the ancient capital of the Chilukyas. The con- 
nexion with the Yadava is no more than the usual associa- 
tion of the name with the southern branches of ‘the line of 
the moon.’ 





Then come his six sons who are known from other 
“sources among whom the most distinguished was the one 
Known SiJuva Mangi. He wont, with the permission ot 
his brothers, southwards to make new conquests, although 
the south had already been conquered. He succeeded in 
killing the Sultan of the south. Finding that the Chile, 
Pandya and Kerala ralers had gone away in fear, he over- 
саше Sambuvariya and established him in his kingdom 
thus earning for him and his descendants the title Chambu- 
raya Sthipandcharyah’. He conquered some important 
city in Gujarat and earned the title Gurjariyaftavibhaga. 
Having overcome every one he attacked as a falcon does the 
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other birds, he and his descendants adopted the title 
SiJursndra, Having conquered all his enemies from Lanka 
to Maru (Himalayas) he went to Srirangam and reestablished 
God Ranguniitha as before in the holy place and made large 
benefactions.* 





This work while making the statement that he made to 
the God a donation of one thousand stjagramas, does not 
mention the gift of 60,000 mijas (halt-pagodas of yold) 
that the Jamini Bhiratmu mentions. 


Among his sons, mention is made in this work of only 
ono, Gauta to whom was born, like Abhimanya to Arjuna, 
Ganda. 

This is Gunda UI of the genealogical table appended. 
‘To this Gunda and his wife Mallīmbika was born as a result 
of the devotion of the pair to God Nrsimha at Abōbalam, 

` Nrsimha who became known afterwards Śāļuva Narasimha. 
Gauta having retired into the forests to spend the evening 
of his life in contemplation upon the divine, Narasimha 
ascended the throne of his fathers, meaning no more than 
that he succeeded his father as Governor at Chandragiri. 
He is persuaded to give up sorrowing for his parent's retive- 
ment from life, but to carry on with the acenstomed vigour 
of his ancestors the work of administration daring youth 
and manhood to retire when old age came on. Accepting 











this counsel of wisdom he sets out on a conquering expedi- 
tion to get the world rid of his natural enemies, the 
* Alankamdnitra їрїп айй 
Агу! Stjwve Mangi donb 
Sadangovipinaystungattnga 


SA RangaminkBramayAgatdshitt, 
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avatār of the asuras, as he himself was an avatār of 
Vishnu. 


He is urged ou to take up this work at once as his 
enemies were likely to be careless considering his youth 
and the consequent want of hold upon the loyalty of his 
generals and the army. He is here shown to us in 
Chandragiri in contrast to Vishnu in Tirupati.* 


His first expedition was against the ruler of Orissa 
whose territory he invaded. There is, of course, the usual 
Homerie battle, the advantage ultimately resting with 
Narasimha. The Orissa king is compelled to retire within 
the walls of his city which is laid siege, to, in consequence. 


A breach was made and the fortress surrendered. 
After dictating terms of peace Narasimha returned obviously 
to Chandragiri. 


He then started on a progress through his dominions, 
Leaving Chandragiri by way of Kalahasti, Narasimha 
moved towards the south. Sighting Tiravannimalai from a 
distance, he passed into the Chéla country whose king had 
run away anticipating Narasimha, by the sound of his war- 
drum. Narasimha passed along by way of Tiruvadamarndir 








Seuvibhyadayam, Canto III, pp. 41-2. 
Tadika sakalarabgha sBoadind 

Viharati süpngadarðki Vinkafīdran 
Savidha bhuvi todd hithoant yim. 
Nripaveras Chandragirau ni... 





4 Hatvasistatscho gajatragttpurem 
Kalingrijs Vudhikongithadharag 
Sa šaila durgam tapanādhvarðh (dha) krit 
Wisala sälom bahuyantra sīdanam. 
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to Kumbakónam. He took the road on the northern bank 
of the Kaveri and went to Śrirangam aud Jambukśvaram. 
Thon he marched on to Madura wherefrom he proceeded to 
Rim@évaram whence he returned to his capital again, 
‘Throughout this royal progress every ruler submitted and 
paid tribute, oven the Ceylon King sending a respectfnt 
embassy. While ho was back again at his capital at 
Chandragiri, Narasimha invaded Nigamandala on the 
advice of Kutavichaléndratatavisi (he or (they), who reside 
at the foot of the Western Ghats ?]. Ho left a garrison there 
and returned at leisure with the desire to conquer Prithu- 
giri (Big mountain, probably the Himalayas). ft was then 
that he was attacked by the Muhammadan army. He won 
a complete victory against them and showed to the 
world that he was indeod the Dharantiwarñha (the primeval 
boar, that reclaimed the earth from below the waters). 
Passing through Dasrya, he reached the Himalayas. He 
leaves his boar emblem (lānchana) on tho face of the 
‘Himalayas, and returns by way of Küéi (Benares) whero he 
‘was anointed emperor. 

Historical material gleaned from the Kavya (Bpic). 
‘Tho rest of the work being occupied with the ordinary epic 
embellishments need not detain us longer, Apart from the 
epic treatment, the historical facts that stand out are these— 
that Narasimha had his headquarters at Ohandragiri with 
the Government of the province around it ; in all likelihood 
Chandragiririjya was his ancestral government ; that his 
first great war was against the Kalinga King; that he could 
make a peaceful claim to anthority over all the south up to 
Raméévaram, nd come in touch even with Coylon (this 
has already been accomplished under Déva Riya II) and 
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that his last war was against the Muhammadans. Unless 
Kufaviichala should be interpreted Western Ghats and 
Nagamandgala, Nagarakhanda or Kanara, there is no. 
mention of any western portion of Vijayanagar, nor is 
there the least indication of his having had anything to do 
with Vijayanagar. Narasimha was solely the successor of 
Kumāra Kampaņa of Muluviyi Mahirajya, or of Lakkanna, 
* Lord of the Southern Ocean’ under Déva Rays IT. 


Narasimha’s move northwards.—It then appears clear 
‘that Narasimha from his ancestral capital at Chandragiri 
ruled over the southern provinces of Vijayanagar and kept 
them well in hand. When Kapilésvara Gajapati moved. 
southwards upon the coast part of Telingana immediately 
after the death of Dava Raya II, Narasimha had to move 
north to keep this rising power in check, Kapiléévara’s 
invasion of Vijayanagar was perhaps a diversion to draw 
Narasimha out of the way, Having beaten back Кар 
vara he returned to the south made a progress through his 
dominions to see that all was right and went up to the 
‘Telingana frontier at the time when Kapiléévara’s vaunted 
invasion of Kanchi was undertaken some time after 1457, 
the year of death of Sultan Alau-d-din II, It is this 
invasion which is referred to in the records at Jambai near 
‘Tiravannimalai and in Tirukkoilir as the Oddiyan-kalapa 
about ten years previous to the date of the records." This 
was the occasion that called for the presence of Mallikirjuna 
and his minister Timma at Penugonda ‘on. business con- 
nected with Narasinga’s kingdom’,t a necessary precaution 





“*Madras Epigraphist’s Report, 1907, Section 56, p. 84- 
+ Ма. 12 and 59 already referred to. 
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as a later Bahmani diversion along this line makes it 
apparent. His activity on this frontier proved so far 
successful that ho was able not only to keop back the enemy 
‘of Kalinga who had taken possession of ‘Telingana coast up 
to the Krishna, but even gain some advantages against the 
Muhammadans of ‘Telingana. 

‘The death of Kupilesvara in 1470 gave a few yours 
respite on this frontier, and when again the Bahmani 
Sultans began to be active elsewhere, that is, in the south 
and south-west of their territory Purushdttama Gajapati 
had settled matters to bis satisfaction at home and was in 
readiness not only to imitate his father’s example but im- 
prove upon it, Narasimha had to be alert on his side. In 
1475-6 we find him strongly posted in Rajamandri as 
against the Bahmani Sultan, when he invaded Rajamandri 
in consequence of an invasion of the Telingana coast by the 
‘king of Orissa. In spite of the much vaunted boast of the 
Burhan-i-Méasir, Narasimha was able to hold his own both 
against the Gajapati and the Bahmani kings, while matters 
go very much against Vijayanagar, probably because, as was 
indicated, Viripiksha had succeeded and began to mis- 
manage at Vijayanagar to the disgust of the greater 
viceroys and governors, such аз Narasimha him: 
‘Narasimha’s hold upon the Tolingana frontier was still very 
firm, Konlavid revolted against the Muhammadans in 
1480, Sultan Muhammad Shah IT (1463 to 1482) went to 
Kondav¥d and having suppressed the rebellion there, broke 
through the middle of the Vijayanagar frontier to the fort of 
Mali and then he conducted in person araid upon Kanchi. 
The successful occupation of Malfr and raid upon Kanchi 
indicate clearly the incapacity that had taken hold of the 
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headquarters administratiou at Vijayanagar on the one 
‘hand, and the success with which Narasimha held his 
ground in the east on the other. Five or six years from 
this date the usurpation of Narasimha takes place as related 
by:Nuniz, 


Nuniz Story—One of his captains who was called 
‘Narsymgua, who was in some manner akin to him, seeing 
his mode of life, and knowing how ill it was for the king- 
dom that he should live, and reign, though all was not yet 
lost, determined to attack him and seize on his lands ; 
which scheme he at once put into force. 


He wrote, therefore, and addressed the captains and 
chiefs of the kingdom, saying how bad it was for them not 
to have a king over them who could govern properly, and 
how it would be no wonder, seeing the manner of his life, 
if the king soon lost by his bad Government even more 
than his father has done. k 


He made great presents to all of them so as to gain 
their goodwill, and when he had thus attached many 
people to himself he made ready to attack Bisnaga where 
the king dwelt. When the king was told of the uprising of 
‘this captain Narsymgua, how he was approaching and 
seizing his lands and how many people were joining him, 
ihe seemed unmind€ul of the. loss he had suffered, gave по 
‘heed to it nor made ready ; but, instead, he only ill-treated 
him who had brought the news. So that a captain of the 
army of this Narsymgua arrived at the gates of Bisnaga, 
and there was not a single man defending the.place; and 
when the king was told of his arrival he only said that it 
could not be. ‘Then the captain entered the city, and the 
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king only said that it could not be, Then he even entered 
his palace and came as far as the doors of his chamber, 
slaying some of tho women, At last the king believed, and 
seeing now how great was the danger, he resolved to flee by 
the gates on the other side; and so he left his city and 
palaces and fled. 


‘When it was known hy the captain that the king had 
fied he did not trouble to go after bim, but took possession 
of the city and of the treasures which he found there ; and 
he sent to acquaint his lord, Narsymgua. And after that 
Narsymgua was raised to be king. And as he had much 
power and was beloved by the people, thenceforward 
this kingdom of Bisnaga was called the kingdom of 
‘Narsymgua.’ 





‘The origin and position of the Situvas.—It ought to be 
clear by now who the Saluvas were from the account given 
of them in the Sajuvdbhyudayam. They were a family of 
chieftains dispossessed of their ancestral territory by the 
rising power of the Bahmanis, They threw in their lot 
under GundaTand his son SiJuva Mangi with the five 
brothers who founded tho Empire of Vijayanagar and 
éo-operated heartily with them and their sons in expelling 
tho Muhammadans from the south. They seem to ha 
had their headquarters at Chandragiri and appear to have 
‘The family must have been of sufficient 
distinction to become allied with the royal family in the 
person of Siluva‘Tippa, an unele of the usurper Narasimha, 
This Tippa had married the elder sister of Diva Raya IT 
and his son Gépa was Governor of ‘Tekal while his father 
Government was a little further south. ‘This Gdpa’s sons 
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Tirumalairūya and Tippa ` were other distinguished mem- 
bers of the family. It is noteworthy that all these are 
found in the middle region where SiJuva Mangi must have 
carved out a principality for himself. 

Rai Sahib Krishna Sastri has with commendable indus- 
try gathered all the Śāļuva names together on page 167 of 
the A.S.R. for 1908-9. It is clear from this list and other 
known instances that all those who assumed Saluva birudas 
were not necessarily related, аз various subordinate princes 
assumed not only well known dirudas of a general charac- 
ter but even specific names of their sovereigns. Loyal 
governors and puissant generals of these Ššluvas seem to 
have assumed Sijuva birudas as the particular instance of 
Sambuvariya shows. 








* There is mention of a minister and general of Harihara II whose 
name is Gupga. He is credited with having conquered all the king- 
doms, the conventional fifty-six, and the following specific achieve- 
ments are also ascribed to him. ‘Having conquered the Keralas, 
Tauļavas, Andhras and Kūțakas he seized their wealth and gave it to 
his king. Dragging the elephant-like Saipa, Pathoya and other pfoud 
Turushkas along by their hair in battle, he confined them in his stables 
like monkeys; and besides them seized by the throat the two great 
tigers known as JySshta and Kanishta’. He is further said to have 
planted pillars of victory in all the countries and by order also of Hari- 
Bara Mahārīya restored the grants which Vishyuvardhana Biffi Dēva 
Riya, raler of the Hoyfaga country, had made for the God Channa- 

'anātha, his family god, and which had by lapse of time been greatly 
reduced . . » and re-built with soven storeys the gBpura over the door 
way, which Ganga Salar, the Taruka of Kulburga, had come and barnt. 
Itis likely that this Gugga was either the first or the second of the 
name inthe Ssjava family, rather the first than the second ashe is 
credited with no achievement of any kind in any of the various records 
available з but it is impossible to be certain about it in the abjence of 
any definite indication of the connexion in the record in question. 
‘There is a striking similarity between this inscription and the Sqjuv3- 
bhyudayam in regard to the actual deeds of valour, » 
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Insoriptions confirm these conclusions.—It now we 
‘tum our attention to the insoriptions we find, from their 
distribution and contents, they confirm the conclusions: 
that have been drawn from the other available sources. 
SiJuva Narasimha comes prominently to notice pretty early 
inthe reign of Mallikirjuna, though it would be hazwdous 
to assert that he played any part in repelling the Kalinga. 
Bahmuni invasion of Vijayanagar. He seems to have bon 
helped almost from the beginning of his career by Timma, 
the Taluva chieftain, but very much more by his son 
févara and his son Narasa who ultimately became his 
trusted chief of the staff, Civil and Military. The achieve- 
ments ascribed to févara in the Vardhapurdyam and the 
Parijithapakaranam avo deeds of vatour that he did for his 
master, and indicate where exactly Sifuva Narasimha had 
to do the most fighting. Contemporary inscriptions only 
echo what these Telugu works have to say. In the words 
of Mr. Jayanti Ramayya Раво, ‘According to the 
Vàrāhapurāņum Narasimbariya’s first general Iévara of 
tho Tujuva family conquered the forts (1) Udyadri (Tdaya- 
giri in Nellore), (2) Huttāri (probably Puttūr in Kārvēți- 
nagar), (3) Gandigota, (4) Penugonda, (5) Beggalur (the 
reading of the mannsoript is Bengalūru, i.e. Bangaloro), 
(6) Kovela Nalläru, (7) Kuņdīņi (in the Salom Distriot, 
formerly capital of the Hoysala Vīra Rámanñtha), 
(8) GoJuguchinta, (9) Bšgüru, (10) Naragopda (probably 
Navagally in Chittur Taluq), (11) Āmüru (Gil Ámúra or 
Ämūrdurga) (in Gudiyättam Taluq) and (12) Srfranga- 
pattaya, and “destroyed tho cavalry of the Yavanas of 
Bedondakifa at Gandikdta.” The Yavanas referred to here 
aro the Bahmanj kings who transferred their capital from 
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Kulburga to Bider in June A.D. 1423, during the reign of 
Ahmed Shah. Referring to the same event, the author of 
the Telugu poem Pirijatdpaharanam says that Tara 
“gave rise to thousands of rivers of blood by killing the 
horses of the Yavanas of Bagandakija”, bat he transfers 
the same to Kanduciru. The Muhammadan historians do 
not of course refer to this event.” 








‘The edition of the Vardhapurtinam brought out by 
Rao Bahadur Viresalingam Pantula gives the reading 
Kanduküru and the manuscript copies * in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library confirm this reading. 
Kanduküru perhaps is the more likely place in this con- 
nexion. The places mentioned are distributed all over 
what became later the Karnatic Payeen Ghat, the southern 
portion of Mysore and the coast districts of Nellore, and 
perhaps even Krishna, in all of which fighting had 
to be done to beat off the Mohammadans. This 
could have been only in the sixties and seventies of 
the fifteenth century, consequent upon the invasion 
of Kapilégvara about A.D. 1461-2. It is this series of wars 
that takes Narasimha gradually northwards to the frontiers 
of the Bahmani kingdom and Telingana where we find him 
according to Ferishta in A.D. 1477. Kapiléévara’s death 
before A.D. 1470 on the one side, and the change of rulers 
on the throne of Vijayanagar, left him no alternative in the 
one case, and gave him the opportunity for making himself 
independent in the other. Up to A.D. 1467-grants in 
which his name occupies prominent place are found only 

* No. 3080 the rovised Triennial Cat 
the Government Oriental Library. 
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in North Arcot and Kolar districts, In the seventies they 
extend from Tirukðilür to Nāgamangala, A grant dated 
A.D. 1481 at Khankanhalli refers to our :Channapatna 
provinco’, By about this time Sijuva Narasimha had 
become by far the most powerful and effective ruler of all 
the provinees of Vijayanagar below the Ghats, and the plain 
country of Mysore, The Malnid districts of Mysore and 
the West Coast comprising the Malé Rajya and the Tulu 
Rijya, with the country round Vijayanagar were the only 
provinces which were not under effective control of the 
headquarters, the southern Mahratta country fast slipping 
out of the hands of the ralers of Vijayanagar since the fall 
of Goa and Belgaum. In other words it was only the 
territories under the control of Narasimha that were able 
to hold their own as against the enemies of Vijayanagar, 
the other portions fast passing into the hands of the Muham- 
madans, or on the highroad to disintegration. 

Further the earlier inscriptions relating to this period 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Mallikarjuna. This 
formality begins to drop out in the sixties, and Virlpiksha’s 
name appears but sparingly, Inscriptions after A.D, 1471 
give him the full biradas. The combined result of thes 
converging lines of evidence is that Sijuva Narasimha 
began as the Governor of Chandragiri his ancestral estate, 
“lhe neighbouring governments having been in the hands of 
members of his own family he peacefully developed his 
resources to become a pillar of the empire when the empire 
was herd pressed by enemies on its most vulnerable front 
‘This gave him the chance of advancing northwards up to 
the very frontiers of the Bahmani kingdom, When he saw 
the Imperial family losing its hold upon the provinces, he 
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was able to hold the provinces well together after the 
distintegrating eruption of Kapiléévara Gajapati, the effect 
of which had been felt even as far south as Tirukilir in 
the South Arcot District, When a change of ruler did 
take place and the throne happened to be occupied by an 
unworthy man like Virépaksha whose folly cost the 
Empire Goa, and its possessions in the north-west, Nara- 
simha could see clearly that the empire built up at such 
great cost of blood and brains was going to ruin. He let 
matters drift as he was not quite sure of the temper 
of the various viceroys and governors of first rank. 
He does not appear to have cherished ambitions of a 
personal kind, as it would have been easy for him to have 
overthrown the empire any time after A.D. 1470. As 
‘Naniz has it, he gave the best chance for the royal family 
‘on the throne to rehabilitate itself, and when he found 
there was no chance in that direction he had no alternative 
Лой but to take upon himself the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the empire. For at the time, the empire wanted a 
man of ability und initiative to keep it intact both from the 
disruptive tendencies within and the disintegrating shocks 
from the enemy without, It is under a supreme imperial 
necessity such as this that he appears, from all the evidence 
available to us, to have usurped the empire. 





The Date of the First Usurpation—The last record ot 
Virūpāksha available to us is one dated Friday, July 29, 
1485.* The first in which Éäļuva Narasimha appears with. 
‘the Imporial titles, Rajadhiraja, Raja Paramésvara, ete.,f 





* Mulbagal, 104. 
+ Tumkur, 54. 
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is dated November 1, 1486. Between these dates, the actual 
‘usurpation must have taken place, there having been two 
sons of Mallikirjuna alive at the time not counting the 
prince who wasset aside, a son of Virdpiksha, Mallikiiejuna’s 
brother, The palace revolution described in Nuing pro- 
bably took place just a tittle before, and perhaps hastened 
the change of dynasty. 

The Order of Succession.—'This brings us to the next 
problem of the period, namely, the order and dates of the 
changes of rulers on the throne during the period A.D, 1485 
to 1509, When Sewell wrote his work on Vijayanagar 
fifteen years ago it was not known that there was a double 
usurpation, and that there were actually four rulers in 
succession who wielded the supreme power during this 
short period. The credit of the discovery of the second 
usurper actually belongs to the Mysore Archmologist 
‘Mr. В. Narasimhacharyar, and it is now generally taken 
that there ruled in succession Silnva Narasimha, the first 
usurper, his son the second Narasimha, then the second 
‘uusurper Narasa and then his son Vira Narasimha who was 
succeeded by his half-brother Krishna Dava Raya, ‘The 
matter is already obscure for lack of records bearing clearly 
‘upon a matter like this and the absence of mention of these 
except very casually and carelessly in Muhammadan histories 
by the similarity of name, all of thom aro called Narasimha, 
and the still greater similarity of titles and Dirudas they 
assumed., Notwithstanding all these drawbacks there are 
some distinguishing marks to guide us through the tangle 
‘of names and titles in the contemporary grants which sre 
about ninety of them, tabulated in an appendix. The first 
two belonged to the family of the éšluvas who began as 
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Governors of Chandragiri and advanced in power gradually 
to become Emperors. ‘The characteristic SiJuva titles and 
birudas, either all of them or some at least, always precede 
their names. These titles were unfortunately assumed, 
by way of compliment to the Siluvas by their loyal sub- 
ordinates, or were conferred upon them as a matter of 
honour by the ruling Siluva for the time being. The frst 
usurper is known in these records as Siluva Narasimha 
with one or more of the Saluva titles which are many; 
Midinimisaraganida Kattiri Sajuva ete. The second of 
the four usually is Immali Narasimha with these titles, and 
is often:described as the son of Siluva Narasimha, The 
records of Siluva Narasimha as Emperor are not many nor 
widespread, but those of his sou are found all over the 
empire in large numbers. He is also sometimes called 
Tanmariya (the Tama Rao of Nuniz) written in Tamil, 
‘Tanmaraya the equivalent of Dharmaraya and occasionally 
swe find the Sanskrit form as well. 

‘The one who succeeded him on the throne is taken to 
be Narasa or Narasa Nayaka of the Tuļuva family and son 
of Ivara Nayaka, He is not ordinarily mentioned as 
Narasimha though in this style he is occasionally described. 
His son was known Narasimha with a combination of all 
the titles of his predecessors, the Siluvas and Karnitas, but 
algo even some, of the Hoysalas. ‘The fashion was probably 
set by his predecessor on the throne Saluva Narasimha TT. 
‘While the above is the usnal order of the succession no 
agreement has been arrived at in regard to the date of 
accession of each. Mr. Sewell attempts a final settlement of 
this matter by a contribution he made in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for July 1915, and sums up his thesis 
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in the following words:—Differing from some writer on 
tho subject, I place the first usurpation by Narasimha as on 
some day between August 29, 1485, and November 1, 
A.D. 1486; his death and the accession of Immadi Narasimha 
as on some day prior to January 27, A.D, 1493; the second 
usurpation by Narasa Nayaka, his death, and the accession 
of his son Vira Narasimha as during the interval between 
Fobruary 28 and July 16 (or August 14) of A.D. 1505, 
Vira Narasimba’s death and the accession of Krishna Deva 
Riya ave known to have taken placo om somo day earlier 
than October 14 or November 13, A.D. 1509.’ 

Narasu Nayaka.—In investigating the problem of 
chronology suggested in this extract from Mr. Sowell’s 
articles, it is necessary to consider the position of another 
chief who played a very important part in the changes that 
passed the empire on to Krishna Dava Raya ultimately. 
‘This was Narasa, generally regarded as the second usurper. 
We first find mention of his name in a record of A.D. 1482-3 
when in all probability he came to occupy the position of 
foremost of Saluva Narasinga’s servants although that 
honour continues to be given to one Nāgama Nāyaka 
in A.D. 1484. His grandfather Timma is referred to only 
in general terms, while bis father [svara bore a valiant 
part in all the fighting that his master has had to do in 
the course of his scent to power, as i but too olear 
in the extracts quoted above from the introduction t6 the 
Davalupalle plates of Immadi Narasimha edited by 
Mr. J, Ramayya Pantulu, and in the Telugu poems 
Vardhapurapam and the later Parijañapaharanam. 
Itis thos clear that the Tuluva Chief Iévara rendered 
yeomen service to $iJuva Narasimha before he became 
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Emperor. It was the turn of his son Narasa already 
distinguished in war at the camp of his father and the 
father’s master, to become the pillar of the empire under 
GiJuva Narasimha the Emperor. What follows from 
Nuniz will explain the relative positions of Narasimha and 
Narasa clearly. 


* When it was known to the Captain that the king had 
fled he did not trouble to go after him, but took posession 
of the city and of the treasures which he found there ; and 
Һе sent to acquaint his lord Narasyingua. And after that 
Narasyingua was raised to be king. And as he had much 
power and was beloved by the people, thenceforward his 
Kingdom of Bisnaga, was called the kingdom of Narasy- 
ingoa. 


After he was raised to be king and was obeyed he 
came to Bisnaga, where he did many acts of justice ; and 
he took the territories from whomsoever had, contrary to 
right, taken them from the king. This king reigned forty- 
four years, and at: his death left all the kingdom in peace, 
and he gained all the lands which the kings his predeces- 
sors had lost. He caused horses to be brought from 
Oromuz and Adeem into his kingdom and thereby gave 
great profit to the merchants paying them for the horses 
just as they asked. He took them dead or alive at three 
for a thousand pardaos, and of those that died at sea they 
Drought him the tail only, and he paid for it just as if it 
‘had been alive. 


At the death of the king there remained three fortresses, 
which bad revolted from his rule, and which he was 
never able to take, which were these—Rachol and Odegary 
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and Conadolgi which have large and rich territories and 
are the principal forts in the kingdom.’ 

The Oharacter of Narasimha’s Usurpation.—This 
‘extract makes it clear that Narasimha’s purpose in usarp- 
ing the throne was not personal aggrandizement, but the 
perpetuation of the empire built at such grout pains by his 
predecessors in the second and remoter generations, 
Farther than thie it shows unmistakably that he was able 
to rehabilitate the empire already considerably dismember- 
‘ed except for the three fortresses of vital strength for the 
maintenance of that empire, When death came to him he 
had not quite fully discharged the duties that he took upon 
himself by the assumption of imperial power, but made the 
next best arrangement, which again shows he had a more 
patriotic programme than the seltish greeil of the ordinary 
usurper. In the words of Nuniz again * At his death he left 
two sons, and the Governor of the kingdom was Narasenaque 
‘who was father of the king that afterwards king of Bisnag 
and this king (Narasymgua), before he died, sent to call 
Narasenaque his minister, and held converse with him, 
telling him that at his death he would by testament: leave 
him to govern the kingdom until the princes should be of 
an age to ralé ; also he said that all the royal treasures were 
is alone and he reminded him that he won this kingdom 
of Narasymgua at the point of the sword ; adding that now 
there remained only three fortresses to be taken, but that 
for him the time for their capture was passed ; and the king 
begged him to keep guard over the kingdom and to deliver 
it up to the Princes, to whichever of them should prove 
himself the most fitted for it, And after tho King’s death 
this Narasenaque remained as Governor, and soon raised up 
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the Prince to be King, retaining in his own hands the 
treasures and revenues and the government of the country.” 
This testament of Śāļuva Narasinga reveals the true inward.. 
ness of the usurpation that took place in A. D. 1485-6. 
Narasinga’s function, as he understood it, was to recover 
the lost portions of the empire of Vijayanagar ahd restore it 
to its past greatness and unity. He fell short of achieving 
this aimbition as be was not able to capture during his own 
life-time the three fortresses of Udayagivi, Kondavid and 
Raichore. He quite realized that the empire required a 
strong ruler and nominated his chief General Narasa as his 
actual successor and de facto ruler, and left the choice of an 
‘Emperor from out of his two sons to him. 

Narasa, successor of Narasimha in alt but name.—It 
is thus clear that the real power passed from Sa]uva Nara- 
simba to Tuluva Narasa, but there was to bea titular 
Emperor and his comparatively unimportant element compli- 
cates the problem which otherwise would have been far 
simpler, and easier of solution It has already been pointed 
out that SéJuva Narasinga’s usurpation took place some time 
betweén Friday, July 29, 1485, and November 1, 1486, on 
which date a record of his gives him the paramount titles of 
sovereignty. He ruled as Emperor for a period of about 
seven years, Nuniz term of forty-four years for his reign 
seems to include in it the whole term of his career, first as 
ruler of Chandragiri and then the Emperor of Vijayanagar 
itself, that is, practically from the date that Mallikarjuna 
ascended the throne. of Vijayanagar. The first available 
records of Immaji Narasinga Rāya with the titles of para- 
mount sovereignty happen to be dated Jannary 27, A.D, 1493, 
and give him the style of designation “iman 
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Mahamangatesvara, Paschimasamudradhipati Kaytart 
Sajuva Yimmagi Narasinga Rayaru.’ He must have come 
to the throne some time before this date. 


Bahmani History of the Period —We must now turn 
our attention to the affairs of the Bobmani kingdom before 
making an extract from Ferishta which confirms this 
dating according to the inscriptions, Sultan Mahamad 
Shah Il returned from the great raid upon Kanchi and his 
return was the signal for the mischief to got afoot against 
the Khwaja Jahon Muhammad Gawan against whom 
suspicions had been aroused in the mind of the Sultan 
during his campaigning on the Telingana coast, as the 
outcome of the jealousy and prejudice against the minister. 
Muhammad Gawan was assassinated in A.D. 1481 and the 
Sultan himself died the next year leaving the throne to his. 
young son who ascended the throne as Sultan Mahmud 
Shah. 


At this timo the party of the Turks had the ascendency 
in the State as against the other two parties, the Dakhanis 
and the Habshis (Abyssinians), The Dakhanis at the head 
of whom stood Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, a Brahman convert 
from Telingana, devised a plot and got rid of the most 
influential among the Turks by a general massacre of the 
Turki noblemen and officials in the capital. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk Bahri thon became Malik Naib (the Prime Minister). 
‘Thore was naturally a rebellion of the Turki governors in 
distant provinces, who attacked the capital at the head of 
thoir armies, The capital and the king were saved by the 
timely arrival of Ahmad Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri the son of 
the Malik Naib. It was now the turn of the Habshis at 
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court to gain the ear of the Sultan and the Dakhani Malik 
Naib felt himself in danger and fled for safety to the 
capital from Warangal where the king was at the time in 
the course of an invasion, This Malik Naib was killed by 
Pasand Khan with the sanction of the king. The Habshis 
got all the positions of power and influence in their hands 
and ruled in utter disregard of the Sultan who intrigued 
with the Turks in consequence. When the Habshis 
besieged the Sultan in the fortress, he was just able to save 
himself by the strenuous exertions of a handful of Turks 
Tt was at this time that Kasim Barid Turk set up the 
standard of revolt, and having overcome Dilawar Khan 
Habshi who was sent against him, threatened the capital 
itself. His rebellion was the signal for other chiefs to 
rebel likewise. The Sultan finding it impossible to 
suppress the rebel Turks entered into a treaty with Kasim 
Barid giving him the rank of Mir-i-Jumla and making him 
the de facto ruler of the Dakhan. Various governors of 
provinces refused to recognize this arrangement with the 
prominent exception of Ahmad Bahri Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
The king could not dismiss Kasim Barid as the allied rebels 
demanded, and war had to be continued. Kasim Barid was 
defeated and put to fight and the rebel chiefs and allies 
returned each to his headquarters, From this time is dated 
the founding of the Barid Shahi dynasty of Bider and the 
overthrow of the Bahmani kingdom as such, and the date of 
this according to Ferishta would be previous to A.D. 1489, 
the Burhan-i-Méasir not having a regular date-scheme for 
this period. 

‘The remaining period of Mahmad Shah Babmani’s 
reign which ended in A.D. 1518 is occupied with the 
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Continual struggles of the king to recover lost power. 
‘This took the form of his intriguing with the five chieftains 
in turn and trying various combinations. 


All this ended only in making the four States other 
than Bider to consolidate their power and become indepen- 
dont of headquarters even in respect of form. Vijaya- 
nagar was left all through this struggle for power and 
possession of the king, to deal with Bijapur separately, and 
this course was made the easier by the jealousies of the 
three neighbouring states of Golkonda, Bijapur and 
Ahmadnagar. 


Ferishta.—Tarning to Ferishia wo have it that Yusuf 
Adil Shah and Mallik Ahmad Bary (Bahri) ‘caused the 
Khootba to be read in their name in A.D. 1489 (A.H. 895) '. 
* He wrested many forts from the governors of Mahmud 
Shah, and subdued all the country from the river Bheema 
to Bijapur. ‘Kaseom Bareed Toork (tho de facto ruler 
under the Sultan) who had himself entertained hopes of 
founding a kingdom at Bijapur, wrote to the Ray of 
Boejanagar that Mahmud Shah was willing to cede to him. 
the forts of Moodlkal and Rachoro if he would wrest them 
from Yusuf Adil Khan, at the same time letters wore 
addressed to Bahadur Geolany, who possessed Goa and 
Dureabar (the tract, which in tho language of Dekhan fs, 
called Concan) inviting him to invade the country of Yusut 
Adil Khan. 


Timraj, the general of the Ray of Beojanagar, having 
crossed the river Toongabadra, laid waste the country as 
far as Mudkvl and Rachore, and Bahadur Geelany, reduced 
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the fortress of Jumkindy. Yoosoof Adil Khan was too 
weak to repel these attacks by force. He accordingly 
made peace with Timraj, and expelled Bahadur Geelany 
from his dominions; but, without attempting to recover 
Jumkindy, led his army, composed of eight thousand 
foreigners towards the capital against Kaseom Bareed °. 





According to one account that Ferishta records the 
Adil Shah was defeated, had to make peace with his 
‘enemies and retire to Bijapur. Tt was then, ‘On learning 
‘that dissontions prevailed in Beejanagar, he marched to 
retake Rachore. On reaching the banks of the Krishna, 
Adil Shab fell ill of fever brought on by exertion in 
hunting, and was confined to bed for two months. “In 
this interval Timraj, the minister having composed his 
disputes with the young Ray of Beejanagar, advanced at the 
head of an army to Rachore, which struck terror into that 
of Yusut Adil Khan for whose recovery, fervent. prayers 
were offered up by his subjects.” 


‘Meanwhile intelligence was received that Timraj 
having crossed the Toongabadra, was advancing to Beojapur. 
‘Yusuf Adil Khan numbered his troops and found them to 
consist of eight thousand Doaspa* horse and two hundred 
elephants of all sizes.’ ‘Timraj won in the battle which was 
fought on a Saturday, in April, 1493, but his army engaged 
in plunder was put to fight by a charge of Adil Khan's 
forces which he rallied and brought into action on hearing 
that the Vijayanagar forces were engaged in plundering the 
сатар. Timraj and the young Ray fled to Beejanagger, 





* Double-horsed cavalry. 
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Тһе latter died on the road of wounds received in the 
action and Timraj seized the Government of the country 5 
ut some of the principal nobility opposing his usurpation, 
Aissontions broke out, which gave Yusuf Adil Khan a respite 
from war in that quarter.’ 


* Dustoor Khan relates, that the victory was gained by 
the following strategem. Yusuf Adil Khan, after the 
disorder of his troops, sent a messenger to Timraj entreating 
peace and offering to acknowledge allegiance to the Ray for 
the country he held; upon which the minister and the Ray 
came, attended by three or fonr hundred followers and 
their principal nobility, to a conference in the field, when 
‘Yusuf Adil Khan fell upon them by surprise with his whole 
army and routed them, killing seventy persons of rank. 
Their troops alarmed at the death of their chiefs, fled and 
left the camp to be plundered by the victors.” Yusuf Khan 
then reduced Mudkul and Rachore, which added largely to 
‘his power and wealth, 





It can be seen from the extracts above that all these 
transactions took place between the years 1489 and 1493, 
In spite of the blundering of Forishta in regard to the namo 
Timraj, it was the minister that figured in the earlier war 
consequent upon Kasim Barid’s move against Adil Shah. 
In the battle itself it was the young king that figures with 
the minister who was able to advance after settling some 
dissensions which arose at headquarters consequent on a 
now succession obviously. It must be noted that the young 
king, the misunderstanding between whom and the minister 
had to be composed before the general could advance, died 
of the wounds he received in battle in April, 1493, 
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Nuniz—Let us now turn to Nuniz. 

* At that time a captain who wished him ill, determined 
to kill the prince, with a view afterwards to say that 
Narasenaque had biden him commit the murder, he being 
the minister to whom the government of the kingdom had 
been entrusted, and he thought that for this act of treason 
Narasenaque would be put to death. And he soon so 
arranged it that the prince was killed one night by one of 
his pages who had been bribed for that purpose, and who 
slew the prince with a sword. As soon as Narasenaque 
heard that he was dead, and learned that he himself (was 
supposed to have) sent to kill him, he raised up another 
brother of the late king’s to be king, not being able to 
further punish this captain, because he had many relations, 
until after he had raised this younger brother to be king, 
who was called Tamarac, He (Narasenaqua) went out one 
ay from the city of Bisnaga towards Nagumdym saying 
that he was going hunting leaving all his household in the 
city. And after he bad arrived at this city of Nagumdym 
he betook himself to another called Penagumdim, which is 
four and twenty leagues from that place, where he at once 
made ready large forces and many horses and elephants, 
and then sent to tell the King Tamarao of the cause of his 
going; relating to him the treason that that captain by 
name ‘Timarasa had carried out slaying his brother the king, 
and by whose death he (the prince) had inherited the king- 
dom. He told him how that the kingdom had been 
entrusted to him by his father, as well as the care of himself 
and his brother, that as this man had killed his brother, so 
he would do to him in the same way, for he was a traitor ; 
and he urged that for that reason it was necessary to punish 
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him, But the king at that time was very fond of that 
captain, since by reason of him he had become king, and 
in place of punishing him he bestowed favour on him and 
took his part against the minister. And, seeing this, Narase- 
naque went against him with large forces, and besieged 
him, threatening him for four or five days, until the king, 
seeing his determination, commanded Timarasa to be put to 
death ; after which he (the king) sent the (traitor’s) head 
to be shown to the minister, who greatly rejoiced. Naraso- 
naque sent away all the troops and entered the city, where 
he was very well received by all the people, by whom he 
was much loved as being a man of much justice.” 








‘These two accounts differ in essential particulars to 
such an extent that preferring either to the other would be 
a matter of considerable difficulty. According to Ferishta 
Timraj (which stands for Heemraj of Scott’s translation 
and Narasa of the Inscriptions), had to act once at the 
instance of Kasim Barid and that must have been in behalf 
of Narasinga or Narasimha I soon after A. D. 1489. Tho 
next time the Adil Shah marched against Vijayanagar 
having heard of dissensions in the city. ‘The Adil Shah 
having (иеп ill for two months, ‘Timraj had time to 
‘compose the dissonsions at headquarters and march to meet 
the enemy. ‘The battle was fought on a Saturday in April, 
A.D. 1493. The young king died of the wounds he received 
in the battle, 


Insoriptions.—Turning to the inscriptions we find that 
the first record of Narasimha II is dated A.D. 1493 (Saka 
1414, Kolar 34) and the earliest in all probability were those 
dated January 27, A.D, 1493 (Mudegere 54 and 56). In 
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these and others up to one of date Wednesday, September 25, 
A.D. 1493, Narasimha II, is referred to as ruling with 
various titles but without those distinctly characteristic of 
the ruling sovereign, namely, Maharajadhiraja, Rajapara- 
méfvara, ete. Records of December 18, A.D. 1493 (Dodda- 
ballapir 42 and 45) are the first in which these supreme 
titles appear before the namo of Narasimha II, thereby 
indicating that he became the supreme ruler between Sep- 
tember 25 and December 18 of A.D. 1493. These records 
seem to bear out Ferishta’s account in all its details, Nara- 
singa I, must have died either at the end of A.D. 1492 or the 
beginning of the following year, at any rate before Janu- 
ary 27 of A.D. 1493. The general Narasa under the 
testament recorded by Nuniz, perhaps preferred Nara- 
simha II, to his elder brother and nominated him. This 
wonld create an opposition and there would have been 
dissensions consequent upon this division amoug the power- 
ful nobles and generals of Vijayanagar, the first prince 
himself actively declining to be set aside. Narasa composed 
the difficulties by accepting the elder brother for the time 
being, the younger having his own following in the pro~ 
vinces directly under Narasa. When the first prince died 
‘aga result of the wounds he received in the battle of 
April, 1493, Narasimha II, must have succeeded to tho 
throne. Hence the assumption of full royal titles in the 
records of December of that year, 

It is just possible that the opposing faction tried to foist 
the blame for the death of the first prince upon Nurasa and 
even poisoned the mind of the young king against him. It 
may also be that Timmarasa, the Tymarasa of Nuniz, was. 
the man primarily responsible for this nefarious act. Магава 
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iyaka sought his own safety in retiring to Penugonda, 
and then marched upon the capital not to permit of 
repetition of the evils of incompetent rule in Vijayanagar. 
~ Information of these complicated transactions must have 
reached Nuniz through informants not remarkable for 
accuracy in regard to details as has been only too evident 
in respect of his account so far. It is quite possible that 
Ferishta lighted upon a correct record of these in the 
archives of Bijapur which must have had accurate infor- 
mation as the Adil Shah made the movements of his army 
depend upon information furnished by his intelligence 
department. 

Narasimha 1—Narasimha II came to the throne 
between the months of September and December, 1493, his 
elder brother having died in the course of the year not by 
assassination but as a result of wounds he received in 
tattle, Whatever was the actual nature of this succession, 
‘tho real power was actually in the hands of Narasa Nayaka, 
according to the testament of Siluva Narasimha I and the 
actual needs of the empire at the time. As Mr. Krishna 
Sastri says, ‘In the records of Immadi Narasimha the 
place of honour is generally given to Narasaya-Niyaka 
who is invariably referred to, either as a generalissimo in 
charge of the whole army of the Vijayanagar kingdom, or 
as an agent managing the State affairs for Immaii Nara- 
simha from the capital Vijayanagara. Records of the 
latter are found distributed over the Ouddapah, Anantapur, 
South Canara, Trichinopoly and Madura districts of the 
‘Madras Presidency, and the Mysore State. Under orders 
of the Lord” Narasana-Nayaka, the province of Barakir 
was at the time governed by Sadhiranade (va) Vodeya, 
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Nagira Rajya which included within it Haiva and 
Konkana, was in charge of the Mahimandalédvara SaJuva 
Deva Raya Vodeya who in Saka 1422 made a grant, 
for his own merit, to the temple of Dhiréévara in 
the Kumpta Taluka of the North Canara district, and in 
Saka 1424, made another gift to the same temple for the 
“longevity, health, wealth, kingdom and victory”, of 
Medini-Misara-Ganda Kattari, Trinétra-Siluva Nara- 
sana Nayaka, son of Yisarappa Nayaka (i.e. févarappa). It 
їв this particular statement in the particular record that 
has been laid hold of to warrant the inference that before 
Saka 1424 or A.D, 1502 Narasana Nāyaka superseded 
Immadi Narasimha on the throne. We have seen already 
that Mr. Sewell calls this inference into question from the 
chronology point of view. In the words of the epigraphist 
himself, “The fact that a local chief named Dèvarasa 
Voileya, who had previously made a gift to the temple at 
Dbiréévara in the Bombay Presidency for his own merit, 
supplemented it in A.D. 1501-2 by another endowment for 
the merit of Narasana Nayaka, may be taken to show that 
the second usurpation (ie. the usurpation by the Tuluvas) 
of the Vijayanagara sovereignty was accomplished in 
A.D, 1501-2, or immediately before that date.” This reason- 
ing has nothing to support it. There are numbers of records 
in which various officers of 44Juva Narasimha made grants 
for his merit, and he himself returned the compliment to 
some, among whom was Narasa himself. Davarasa Vodeya 
making a grant for his merit first and for the merit of 
Narasa a few years after, it may be on a particular occasion 
when he received signal honour ot approbation, or when 














Epigraphist’s Report for 1905-6, p. 85, para 58. 
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‘Narasa was on a victorious campaign, cannot be made to 
bear this weighty inference. The very records are against 
it. There is not a single reoord of Narasa giving him the 
titles of sovereignty, except the SiJuva titles which are 
asoribed to him and which he perhaps assumed ay an 
honour to the ruling family or which were conferred upon, 
him out of regard for the very loyal service he rendered to 
his master and his sons :during a life-time, A glance 
down the list of inscriptions appended will show that such 
grants were made for the merit of Narasa Niyaka while 
Immadi Narasinga Raya was still roling. In this counexion 
No. 445 of 1913 bas beon drawn into service to support 
this contention because of the expression “in order that 
sviimi Navasa Niyaka may be victorious”, Swimi (Lord) 
does not imply necessarily ruler. Every cue is svimi to 
his servants. No. 357 of 1912 has been brought in also to 
prove that the second usurpation во called took placo in 
A.D. 1501-2, on the strength of the expression “ Svimi 
‘Narasa Niyaka went to Sivaldka (died)”. There is nothing 
in it to indicate that this was the great general, and, what 
is worse for the case, there are grants of subsequent dates 
in which he is indicated as unmistakably alive, No, 395 
of 1912 is grant by an agent of Narasa Niyaka, There 
is 80 far no definite piece of evidence that Narasa usurped 
the throne setting aside Immadi Narasimia who made the 
Davulappalle grant of A.D, 1504 and whose name is 
mentioned in various other grants up to, and even beyond 
A.D. 1505 in which year in all probability Narasa Nayaka 
diod, as Göribidanür 77 and No. 177 of 1913 would soom 
to indicate clearly. The first is a record of Vira Nara- 
simha, son of Narasa, and the second records a gift by king 
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‘Vira Narasimha for the merit of his father Narase 
NAyiningiru, That Narasa was ever the sovereign on the 
throne of Vijayanagar seems thus to rest upon no founda- 
tion of fact. 


Narasa, de facto Ruler—-He was however, the de 
facto ruler from A.D. 1493 to 1505 aud kept the Empire 
from breaking up by putting down internal rebellion on 
the one hand, and keeping out the Adil Shah on the other. 
His actual achievements are described in the copper-plate 
grants of his sons in some detail and the following is from 
some of them :— 


«Damming up the Kavery in fall flood, he crossed over 
and capturing his enemy alive, seized his kingdom and 


taking possession of Srirangapattana, erected there the 





pillar of his fame.’ * 


‘Having conquered Gajapati Riya, he won by his 
valour the title Gajapati Rayébha-Gandabhérunda (a two- 
headed eagle to the elephant Gajapati Raya). Having 
conquered the mighty fierce Turushka king in battle, he 
gained the “title dush{a rin mriga” Sardila (a tiger to 
the deer, wicked kings). Having defeated the Madhura 





+ \Kavtrim бін Вайт. babufjelorresim tim vilenghyaive 
arun, 
Jisa grübam.£ribieoa samii Mujal-balat tañ eharajyam tadk- 
зат. 
ойна бЯгапдсуйгоот таё api wija зай роорат у абаа 
Kirti stambham нїМддуз tri-Sinvana shovene ofByantnt- 
р) 
(Gegdtapet 30, Epigrephia Carmataks, Vol-iv, Part IL) 
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king M&nabhépa in battle, he foreed the Pandya, Chéla 
Chera and other kings to pay tribute.’ * 


Mr. Krishna Sastri’s Findings.—Having come so far 
we are face to face with the statement made by Mr. Krishna 
Sastri; ‘In the copper-plate grant form Dbaréévara 
noted already, Śáļuva-Narasaņa (i.e. Narasa) Nayaka, son 
of Yigvarappa (lévara) Nayak, is referred to as still living 
in Saka 1424, Darmati the month Bhadrapada, whereas in 
‘record from Barakfra,t dated in the same Saka year 
‘Durmati, but in the month Magha, we are informed that 
Vira Narasinga Rāya was ruling from the throne of Vijaya- 
nagara. Consequently, we bave, perhaps, to infer that 
Narasa died in the latter part of Śaka 1424 and left his son 
Vira Narasimha to succeed to the throne.’t 


Criticism of the Findings —We have not in the Epi- 
grapist’s published list the detail here given from No. 152 
of 1901; but we have no reason to call the Epigraphist’s 
‘statement into question in regard to the fact. The infe- 
rence, however, seems quite unwarranted. Nos. 57, 59, 60 
and 61 of the appendix, all of them imply that Narasa 
Nayaka was alive later than the date given above, and 





P Jitva Gajapatim Ragam biradam prāpa й 
Gajaparyaihya Raza ganġa birunda yanun. 
Eratipsgran Tursskēndron judZ2 унта раттан 
Dusita rög mrige Sirdāla 05828 birudin agit 
Madura vallabham Мна-3йрат nirjisga camguge 
Кагайёризан Ривўуа-САд-Сытай! 33йранїн. 

(Goibidant 7, Epigrapbia Carnatake, Vol: x) 

T Epigrapbises Collection, No. 152 of 1901. 

t 4.S.R.1907-8, p- 171. 
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hence the Vira-Narasinga Raya said to have been ruling 
from the throne of Vijayanagara must be Immadi Nara- 
simha who, about this period, got into a fancy for other titles 
than those that were his own. No. 68 of the appendix gives 
the Hoysala title Bhujabala to SiJuva Narasimha I; No. 57 
gives the titles specially applicable to Dava Raya IT to what 
‘appears to be Narasana, that is, the general Narasa; No. 68 
calls Narasayna chief among the officers of Vidyanagara 
simhdsanariga Bhujabalapratapa Narasimha who was 
then on the throne of Vidhydnagara or Vijayanagar. This 
is of date March 10, 1506, according to Sewell. 





Narasa Nayaka then did not die in A.D. 1502, nor was 
Tmmadi Narasimha set aside by him as far as the evidence 
available can take us, Narasa, the general-in-chief and 
regent died as such in 1505 as was already indicated and 
was succeeded in his position by his son who assumed the 
supreme titles in Malavalli 95 of date December 15, .1508, 
so that it is clear that for same some ‘time after the death 
of his father he went on in subordination, however nomi- 
nal, to the titular monarch for the time being. 


Immadi Narasimha’s records are found as late ав 
1507 (75 and 76 of appendix) and then cease. It is only 
some of the copper-plate grants of Narasa’s sons that 
credit him with having occupied the throne of Vijayanagar, 
but they do this honour even to his father Ivara, who 
could not have had any occasion for doing so, Nuniz 
story about the setting aside of Immagi Narasimha and his 
subsequent murder during the life-time of Narasa is not 
supported by any evidence from these records. His chrono- 
logy need not, therefore, be attached the importance that 
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jt has been accorded. The probabilities are that Vira 
Narasimha, son of Narasa set him aside completely and 
even got rid of him in the manner described by Nuniz and 
believed to be supported by the Muhammadan historains. 








Vira Narasimha, the Second Usurper.—Ot Vira 
Narasimha Riya, Narasa’s son and successor, Nuniz, has :— 
+ And this king left at his death five sons: one was called 
Busbalrao, and another Crismarao, and another Tetarao, and 
another Ramygupa and another Ouamysyuaya, 





And this Busbalrao inherited the kingdom at the death 
of his father Narasenaque and reigned six years, during 
which he was always at war, for as soon as his father was 
dead the whole land evolied under its captains ; who in a 
short time were destroyed by that king, and their lands 
taken and reduced under his rule. During these six years 
the king spent, in restoring the country to its former condi- 
tion, eight million gold pardaos, This king died of his 
sickness in the city of Bismaga. Mr. Krishna Sastri 
* We have not on reeord many inscriptions of Vira Nara- 
simha Raya, ‘Those mentioned by Mr. Sewell have not yet 
‘been critically examined, Three records from Barakira 
(South Canara), Täqpatri (Anantapur) and Jambai (South 
Arcot) mention a few of Vira Narasimha’s subordinates 
‘Those wore Basavarasa O{eya ruling the BirakGru-rijya, 
the Mahimangaligvara Rimayasd|a-Mahirija, one of the 
Uraiydr Chojas of the Solar race and ÉäJuva Timmarasa, tho 
mahäāpradhīna of the king, At Rūmèśvaram near Proddi 
tür (Cuddapah) is a record datod in Éaka 1430, Vibhava, 
which does not refer to any raling king, but mentions gifts 

° made to the temple of Riimayadava by Sijuva Govindaraja, 
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son of:Rachiraja of the Keundinya-gotra Apastamba siitra 
and the Yajus-Sakha, for the merit of Vira Narasimha Raya 
and SGjuva Timmayya, On Friday, the 15th tithi of the 
bright half of Viéika in the Saka year 1431, Sukla, Vira 
Narasimha Raya was still ruling at Vijayanagara, when his 
mahipradhina S@juva-Timmayyangiru made a grant of 
village in Guttirajya to the temple of Rimsévara at Tadi- 
parati. This Sajuva Timmayya, of whom more will be said 
in the sequel, is the famous minister who played so promi- 
nent a part in state polities during the reigns of Vira Nara- 
simha Riya and his successor, the great Krishna Raya, 
Sluva Timma’s parentage, as given in the Kondavidu 
inscription shows that SiJuva Gévindaraja of the Rimaé- 
зага апа Mépir records must have been indentical with 
the#Gaundajo or Gandarajo mentioned by Nunizas a brother 
of SGluva Timma and hol 





an important executive 
position in one of the provinces of Vijayanagar Empire. 
Beforo going into the reign of Krishna Riya it may be 
useful to see what copper-plates and Nuniz have to say 
about Vira Narasimha. ‘The former praiso him asa virtuous 
king who made gifts at various sacred places, such as 
Raméévaram, Srirangam, Kumbakdpam, Chidambaram, 
Snagila (Tiravannimalai), Kanchi, Kalahasti, айа, 
Ahdbala, Mahinandi, Nivritti, Harihara and Gdkama. 
But Noniz says that during the six years of his rule Busbal- 
rao was always at war; for as soon as his father was 
dead the whole land revolted under its captains ; and that 
about the time of his death, in order to secure the throne 
for his own son, he issued the cruel order that the eyes of 
his step brother Krishna Raya should be put out, What- 
ever the estimate of Nuniz may be of Vira Narasimha’s 
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character he seems to be cortainly right when he says that 
the whole land revolted on Narasa Nayaka’s death. In an 
inscription from the Kar district (Mysore), we are told of 
‘an expedition carried into the Tulu-rajya by Bhujabala 
Mahārāya (io. Busbalrao) in order perhaps} to quell the 
rebellious foudatories of that province, one of whom at 
east, the Kalasa Karkala ohief Yimmadi-Bhairarasa-O(loya 
is stated in the record to have been quite anxious about the 
continuance of his petty estate, 











The Mussalman Governor at Goa, according to the 
Italian traveller Varthema, was at war with Narasimha of 
Vijayanagara, about the year A.D. 1506. ‘The Ummattar 
chiefs in the eastern part of the Mysore country must also 
have grown powerful, if they had not actually revolted, 
and must have held permanent rule (sthirardjya) at 
‘Terukapambi (Gupdlapet Taluka) and the surrounding 
country. Other petty chieftains of Mysore also cannot have 
kept the peace; else, as we shall see in the sequel there 
would have been no necessity for Krishna Raya to have gone 
on a victorious tour immediately after his coronation to put 
down these petty rulers, For the same reason, too, we may 
not be far wroug if wo infer that the Gajapati king had 
carried his influence far into the interior of the Vijayanagara 
kingdom and had held the fortresses of Kondavidu and 
Udayagiri which wore situated in the Karnita country. 
Tho Muhammadan kings of Bijapur also could not but have 
found the Tujuva usurpation by Narasaya Nayaka, or rathor, 
by his gon Vira Narasimha Riya a favourable opportunity 
to pounce once again on their natural enemies, the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagara, 
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General rebellion at Vira Narasimha’s accession.— 
From these extracts it is clear that Vira Narasimha’s acces- 
sion was the signal for a general rebellion in the provinces 
probably because of the innovation to set aside the titular 
ruler Immadi Narasimha, He was able to regain for the 
empire some at any rate of the rebel provinces, though he 
left some to his successor to bring under allegiance. Vira 
Narasimha thus succeeded to power some time in A.D, 1505, 
and to the position of Emperor perhaps some time after, 
giving riso to the series of rebellions of the more distant 
provinces, ‘The short period of his rule did not permit of 
his bringing all of them back to their allegiance, and he 
had to bequeath to his successor not only the empire but 
also the responsibility of keeping it from dismemberment 
by rebellion within, and by the ceaseless advances of the 
last great Gajapati Pratipa Rudra whom we hear of about 
this time in posession of Udayagiri. 


Oonelusions.—Our investigations then lead us to this 
conclusion in regard to the second part of the problem we 
sot to ourselves in the extracts from Sewell with which we 
began the enquiry. Séluva Narasinga’s usurpation took 
place in A.D. 1485-6 as the inevitable result of misrule and 
usurpation in Vijayanagar before him. He took upon 
himself the responsibilities from no unworthy motives of 
personal greed or even mere dynastie ambition. Far rather 
the dominant motive seems to have been the preservation 
of the empire from dismemberment, He passed this motive 
anà his real power and his responsibilities to his veteran 
general Narasa, who carried out loyally what was bequeathed 
to him, the command of power and the responsibilities 
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involved in this, by placing on the throne the son of his 
master but carrying on the administration himself to the 
day of his death in A.D. 1505, His son Vira Narasimha 
succeeded to his power immediately, and to the throne a 
little later to the detriment of the empire which could be 
proserved from dismemberment only by the indomitable 
‘energy and the effective warring of his successor brother 
King Krishna Déva Riya who came to the throne about the 
end of the year 1609. 


[A lecture delivered before tho Madras Literary 
Society and Ausitiary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society with His Excellency Lord Pentland in 
the Оћай" (19-11-1915). 
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The Yet-remembered Ruler of a 
Long-forgotten Empire 


KRISHNADEVARAYA OF VIJAYANAGAR. 
A. D.—1509—A. D. 1550. 





I 


‘The Empire of Vijayanagar came into being under stress 
of circumstances which necessitated the gathering together 
of all the strength that the Hindu civilization was capable 
of putting forth in an effort to preserve that civilization 
from the utter destruction which had almost overtaken it 
in this part of India, “That the south is now in many res- 
pects the most orthodox and the most conservative portion 
of the Continent’ as observed by Professor Rapson, is in a 
very large measure due to the great national effort which 
culminated in the foundation of the Empire of Vijayanagar, 
Through all the two centuries and a half of unremitting 
resistance to the aggressive Moslem-power and constant 
warfare, the fact that the very existence of Hindu civiliza- 
tion was in jeopardy was never lost sight of. In the inter- 
vals of war, and even while the interminable wars were іп 
progress in the northern frontier, a great deal was done by 
way of reconstruction of the civilization which had given 
way to the repeated blows of the Moslem hammer, laid on 
them through half a century of intermittent invasion and 
unsettlement. This effort at reconstruction was carried on 


us 


as a sacred trust, with a few exceptions perhaps, by the 
successive rulers of Vijayanagar, as also by the others whose 
function in society was to lead, be it in the realm of matter 
or of mind, This constructive effort reached its culmina- 
tion in the reign of King Krishyadévaraya whose Empire 
has long been forgotten but whose memory has ever heen 
green in the minds of the people as the South Indian ana- 
logue of the so fur traditional Vikramaditya of Ujjain, and 
of the much less legendary Haroun-al-Rashid of Baghdad. 





Krishnadsva, the contemporary of Henry ҮШ of 
England and of the Emperor Charles V, sueceeded as Emper- 
or on the death of his elder brother Vira Narasimha, some 
time between the dth of May and October 14th to November 
13th of the year A.D. 1509; but his abhisiika or coronation 
ceremony took place on the 23rd or the 24th of January, 
A.D. 1510, the date of the Hampi epigraph of this King 
which records the grants made to the temple on the 
oceasion.* Of this record Rai Sahib Mr. H. Krishna Sastri 
has the following remarks in his valuable contribution in 
the Archaeologist’s Annual Report for India of 1907-08:— 
“The eulogy‘of Krishnariya which is registered in this 
inscription shows that the record must have been actually 
Arawn up some years after the coronation, by which time, 
at least, a8 will be shown in the sequel, he had conquered the 
Gajapati King, had extended his charities to the temples 
of Venkatidri (Tirumala), Sopachala (Tiruvannamalai), 
Kanaka-sbba (Chidambaram) and others, and had earned 
the title a second Bhija evidently after having compored, 
perhaps, the Telugu poem Amultamilyada, Professor 























R. A- S. 1915, pp. 394-5. 
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Hultzsch, who bas edited the inscription under reference, 
in the Epigraphia Indica, is doubtful if the date given in 
tho Kanarese portion of the record is the actual date of the 
coronation or only its anniversary. We have seen above 
that Krishnaraya’s brother, Vira Narasimha, was still ruling 
in the month of Райка оѓ ће Saka year 1431,* (Sukla). 
А record from Pulivendia (Onddapah),t dated in Saka 
1431 (Sulla), but in the month of Kirttika, states that 
Krishņarāya was ruling on the throne at Vijayanagara. 
Consequently the date of the Hampi epigraph, though it 
may not exactly be the date of the coronation as already 
suspected by Professor Hultzsch, could not in any case be 
the annjversary of Krishyariya’s pajdbhigéka. Tn all 
likelihood the King’s coronation took place some time bet- 
ween the months of Vaisikha aud Karttika in the cyclic 
year Sukla (corresponding to A.D, 1509-10), and the gifts 
made on that occasion were recorded on the Hampi stone 
after some interval.’ It is quite possible that the epigraph 
was indited some time later as in the case of the epigraph 
in the underground temple, which, however, was a new 
structure on which epigraphs could be put in only on 
completion at least of the part which actually holds the 
epigragh. The actual record in question makes no specific 
reference either to the conquest of the Gajapati king or to 
the gifts to the temples as later records do. The reference 
to gifts to temples, contained in verse 24, is of the conven 
tional kind. The reference to Gajapati is no more than 
“who was like fever to the elephants of the Gajapati.” Tho 
comparison to Bhéja is contained in ‘who (like) a second 








* 342 of Epigraphist Collection for 1892. 
+ 491 of 1906. 
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‘Bhoja, know the mysteries of poetry, of fthe drama and of 
thetoric.” These are much too vague to bear the burden of 
the inferences drawn ; that he conquered the Gajapati king, 
that he went round and made the specific grants to the 
temples, which he actually made later, ‘and that he had 
actually written the Amuktamalyada before the epigraph 
was indited are indeed facts. The main point, however, is, 
that the ceremony of the coronation took place some months 
after the accession of Krishnadava, This is nothing unusual. 
“The King is dead. Long live the King’ is of universal 
application, in fact, though it may not find expression in all 
cases similarly. Krishna succeeded to the sovereignty 
immediately on the death of his brother and the ceremonial 
celebration came off later on for various possible reasons, 
among which the disturbed state of the Empire might have 
had dominant influence. Krishna then had his coronation 
(patfabhigéka) on the 23rd or 2th January of the year 
A.D. 1510. 


An explanation of the delay referred to above may 
perhaps be found in the following extract from Nuniz, 
although, from the nature of the case, any confirmation of 
the aecount can hardly be looked for in the other sources of 
information available to us at present. It must be noted 
however that the Telugu poem Krishnandjavijayamu, of 
Kumiradurjati, who came, in all probability in the second 
generation after Krishnadsva, states that Krishna was nomi 
nated by his father Narasa to succeed him and by implica- 
tion that he actually did so succeed tho father, notwith- 
standing the fact that several inscriptions do assert that he, 
in fact, succeeded his elder brother Vira Narasimha. The 
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extract referred to is: ‘This king (Busbal Rao or Vira- 
Narasimha) died of his sickness in the city of Bisnaga; and 
before he died he sent for Salavatimya, his minister; and 
commanded to be brought to him his (the king's) son, eight 
years old, and said to Salavatimya that as soon as he was 
dead he must raise up this son to be the king (though he 
‘was not of an age for that, and though the kingdom ought 
perhaps to belong to his brother Krishnarao) and that he 
must put out the eyes of the latter and must bring them to 
show him ; in order that after his death there should be no 
difference in the kingdom. Salavatimya said that he would 
do so and despatched, and sent to call for Krishnarao, and 
took him aside to a stable, and told him how his brother 
had bade him put out his eyes and make his son king. 
When he heard this, Krishnarao said that he did not seek 
to be king, nor to be anything in the kingdom, even though 
it should come to him by right; that his desire was to pase 
through this world as a jogi (ascetic, recluse) and that he 
should not put his eyes out, seeing that he had not deserved 
that of his brother, Salavatimya, heeding this; and seeing 
that Krishnarao was a man over twenty years and therefore 
more fit to be king, as yon will see farther on, than the son 
‘of Busbatrao, who was only eight years old, commanded to 
bring a she-goat, and he put out its eyes, took them to show 
the king, for already he was at the last hour of his life ; 
and he presented them to him, and as soon as the king was 
dead his brother Krishnarao was raised to be king, whose 
-eyes tho late king had ordered to be torn out,” 

This account in all its circumstantial detail may be 
founded on fact or may not be; but it is very likely that 
there was a difference of opinion in regard to the peaceful 
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supersession of the young son of Vira Narasimha by the 
grown up uncle Krishna, and this may have actually caused 
the delay in the coronation. ‘The snpersession was a wel- 
come change none the less, having regard to the condition 
of the Empire at the time, and the work that lay ahead to 
put it on a footing of permanent pence. Krishyadéva was a 
great sovereign and has handed down to us memorials of 
his work in abundance ; hut we are left in the dark, all the 
same, in regard to the date of his birth, There are two 
verses in Telugu which give the dates 1387 and Saka 
1409, According to the one Krishna would have been 
about 45 years when he came to the throne; and according 
to the other 21 years. The latter seoms nearer correct as 
Nuniz has it ‘that Krishnarao was a mau of over twenty 
years of age.’ The more general, bat also more personal, 
description given by Paes, would support the view that 
Ying Krishna came to the throne a young man rather than 
a mature man of forty-five years. 














Śāļuva Timma, the Brahman minister of both Narasa 
the father, and Vira Narasimha, the elder brother of 
Krishna, sat at the helm of the administration and received 
such deferential treatment from the young monarch that 
‘he is known in popular tradition by the honorific “ appaji” 
(respected father) while the monarch himself goes by the: 
name Rayar or Rayaru or Riyalu according as the tradition 
is Tamil, Kannada or Telugu. 


According to the chronicle of Nuniz the accession of 
‘Vira Narasimha was the sigual for a general revolt of the 
provinces of the Empire. Narasimha struggled hard daring 
the short period of his rule and brought back most of these to 
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their allegiance. He had not the time, however, to bring the 
Empire to anything like a settled condition, and bequeathed 
ib to his successors with a crop of trouble in the destruction 
of which a lesser genius than the united one of King Krishna 
and his minister SiJuva ‘Timma would have succumbed. 
‘The occasion of these internal disturbances is the opportu- 
nity for the enemies of the Empire. ‘There were the states 
of Bijapur in the north and the Gajapti of Kalinga in the 
east and north-east. ‘The evolution of an administrative 
order out of the chaos of rebellion should have been the first 
to call for the monareh’s attention. The subjugation of such, 
of the rebels as had remained unsubdued would come in 
Last of all would come in the achievements of such 
ambitions as an Indian monarch is generally heir to: such 
as recovery of lost possessions or foreign conqnest, pure and 
simple. Krishya’s course in respect of the third is marked 
out for him by a predecessor of his, who came to the throne 
under circumstances even more discouraging than Krishna 
himself, That predecessor was Saluva Narasimha І, the 
master of Krishya’s father Narasa, whose labour fell short 
of his ambition in that Raichur, Kondavid and Udayagiri* 
remained in the possession of enemies, like three nails 
riven into the coffin of the Empire that he usurped to save- 
Krishna made the recovery of these fortresses his life-am! 
tion and this gives the key to the understanding of the 
whole course of his reign. 





nex! 








Krishnadéva began his reign, according to Nuniz, by 
despatching his young nephew and three brothers for intern- 
ment at Chandragiri, remaining himself at headquarters 


* к. Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, p. 808 and p. 316, 
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for a year and a half ‘without going outside of it, 
learning the affairs of the kingdom and looking at the 
testament of past kings.’ Coming upon the testament of 
Sijuva Narasinga, that he left it to his successor to recover 
the three fortresses of Mudkal, Raichur and Udayagiri* 
Krishņadëva prepared himself and started on his cam- 
paign against Udayagiri, continues the same authority. 
According to inscriptions of the time and contempo- 
rary or almost contemporary Telugu literature, Krishna 
had a great deal to do even by way of campaigning before 
Jwunching upon this difficult enterprise of capturing Udaya- 
giri. This account of the native authorities is confirmed 
in important particulars by the letter that Friar Luis t sent 
to Alphonso Albuquerque. 





According tothe Réyavachakamu and the Krishpa- 
rijavijayam, Krishna turned his attention first of all to an 
examination of the oivil and military resources. of the 
empire. He found several of the provinces negligent both 
in their payments to the Imperial treasury and their contri- 
butions to the Imperial army. Krishna adopted a device 
for bringing about a peaceful settlement of both. He called 
in a number of the more powerful chieftains, perhaps they 
had arrived for the coronation ceremony as a long list of 
these is given as having attended, and, when they could 
hardly be prepared, ordered an investigation into the 
schedule of troops that the various chiefs ought to hold at 
the service of the headquarters, and the actual number then 
so held. The chiefs had to make good the number by 





* R. S. Forgotten Empire, p. 316. 
IT, 38, Hakluyt Edn, 
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draughts from their own contingents and make the number 
square with the accounts. He is said to have made ready 
to hand an army of 24,000 caparisoned horee at an annual 
cost of one lakh of pagodas every thousand ; 10,000 elephants 
at 120,000 pagodas for every aquad of ten, and 160,000 
infantry at 24,000 pagodas for every division of a thousand. 

It was also pointed out to him that in the country 
between the Krishna and the Kaveri many chieftains of 
hill forts owed him allegiance. This observation perhaps 
implied that they were none too ready to acknowledge their 
allegiance and act up to it, His first military operations 
seem to have been against this region. “his passive hosti- 
lity seems to have been aggravated by the active exertions 
of the chief of Ummaitir who showed himself ready to 
make capital out of the titles, which had been conferred 
upon him by Krishna’s father Narasa (1)—“ Penugonda 
Chakréévara’ which might have carried with it the 
administration of the province of Penugonda, and (2) the 
“ Ohikkardyapat{a’ which in his case should have been the 
dignity of a subordinate king rather than that of Fuvardja 
эв Rai Sahib Krishna Sastri seems inclined to take it to 
have meant. Krishna marched at the head of a small army 
of 5,000 foot and 2,000 horse, against one of his vassals who 
had risen up in rebellion and seized the city of Pergunda 
(Penugonda), (the rebel) declaring that to himself belonged 
the kingdom itself by right. The Kongudésardjakkal relates 
‘that after having first settled the Dravida country about 
Conjeevaram, Krishnardya crashed a refractory Raja in the 
Mysore country, the Gangaraja of Ummattr.’ Thus what 
Fra-Luiz reported to Albuquerque finds ample confirmation 
in the native authorities of which the Krishnardjavijayam 
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and Rayaviichakama agree in stating that after he had 
brought back to allegiance the Gangaraja of Ummattir, 
Krisha marched lo Seringapatam and thence to Sankula 
Naika of Ikkeri. He thence proceeded to the frontiers of 
Bijapur. He continued his progress along the frontiers of 
Abmadnugar, Bijapur aud Golkonda, placing garrisons in 
important places like Adoni, Mudkal and Raichur, + this 
Jast act striking terror into the hearts of his enemies.’ A. 
part of this grand royal progress is what Fra-Luiz reported 
‘that directly he had taken the rebel, the king would 
proceed with all his force of men to his places situated on 
the edge of the sea,’ This must bave ocenpieil the whole 
of the year A.D. 1511 and even extended into the next. 
‘The circumstances attending the accession of Krishna to the 
throne aud the disturbed state of the Empire would have 
called for soch a demonstration of power, as Krishya 
exhibited by this progress. He had information from his 
spies in Bijapur which necessitated the strengthening of 
the frontier forts on the Muhammadan side and among 
them, it should be noted Raichur. “ About the year 1512,” 
writes Mr. Sewell, “ Krishuadëva Ršya, who had taken 
advantage of the times to invade the Sulcan’s dominions, 
attacked the fortress of Raichar which at last was given up 
to him by the garrison; Ismail Adil being too much employ- 
ed in attending to the internal affairs of his government 
to afford it timely relief. So says Ferishta.t This 























каа was s anasamudra in Angirasa (Saka 
мий), wherefrom he issuod orders restoring some lands as Brakmad2y2 
‘which order was announced at the Ledske H3na going on at Peau- 
onda at the time (180 of 1913, Epigraphist's Collection.) 

$ Scott's Trans. 1. 236. 
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‘event is not noticed by Nuniz who writes as if the Raya’s 
first campaign against the Adii Shah took place in 1520, 
when he advanced to attack Raichur, it being then in the 
Shah's possession ; and here we see a difference between 
the story of Nunizand the story of Ferishta, for the latter 
writing of the same event, viz.. the campaign of 1520, 
states that ‘Ismail Adil Shah made preparations for march- 
ing to recover Mudkal and Raijore from the Roy of Beeja- 
пандат? he having taken these cities about 1519, as 
narrated. Which account is correct, I cannot say.” 











‘Phere need be no hesitation in saying that Ferishta is 
correct in this particular instance and the chronicle of 
Nuniz, invaluable as it is in matters relating to what took 
place in the capital at the period about which he was 
writing, is of no particular value, for what took place in the 
provinces of the Empire or in the Mussalman frontier in 
the north ata time rather removed from the period of 
Nuniz’ stay. Nuniz has nothing to say of the rebellion of 
the Ummattir cbief as such, nor of the rebellion at Penu- 
gonda to both of which Fr. Luiz refers clearly. Fr. Lui 
account has, of course, the better authority for this period 
than that of either Nuniz or Paes ; and becomes a certainty 
as it is supported by the native accounts referred to above, 
and the Amarivati inseription of Krishna dated 1515-16 
(Saka 1437) which speaks of Krishnadéva as him, who, 
having taken bya forcible attack Sivanasamudra, Udya- 
уййн, Vinukonda, Bellakonda, and, having captured alive 
on the battle-field Virabhadra the son of the Gajapati king, 
took Kondavidu."* 


* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VII, p. 18. 
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Nuniz cannot, however, be convicted of ignorance of 
this ocowrrence altogether. ‘This point will come in for 
consideration further on in the course of the narrative of 
Krishnadsve’s doings. 


This progress of Krishņpadèvarāya and his doings 
during the first two or even threo years of his reign 
accounts for what seems unaccountable in respect of his 
attitude to the Portuguese. These applied to Krishna for 
an offensive and defensive alliance (1) against the Zamorin 
of Calicut and (2) against the Adil Shah of Bijapur? In 
roturn for which Albuquerque offered the monopoly of 
trade in horses, ‘The ambassador Fra-Luiz must have 
arrived in Vijayanagar soon after the accession of Krishna, 
possibly after the coronation in January 1510. Fr. Luiz’ 
disappointment indicates that the overtures did not meet 
with an enthusiastic reception. lt would be impossible to 
expect any other reception for sach proposals at the time. 
Krishna was hardly settled upon the throne ; the central 
region of his dominion showed signs of unrest ; Gangaraja 
of Ummattir was up in arms and laid claim to no less than 
the vicoroyalty of Ponugonda as his own. His organisation 
work had reached the ears of his Muhammadan neighbours 
who were busy preparing to repel an attack whenever it 
should be delivered. It would have been worse for 
Krishnadava and Vijayanagar, had not the attention of the 
Sultans of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Gollsonda been fully 
occupied nearer home. He did the best in the ciroum- 
stances, sonta return embassy with instructions not to 
commit themselves too far, When, however, he found 








Albuquerque's Commentaries, Il, pp. 
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himself in possession of Bankapar, and placed his garrisons 
in Mudkal, Raichur and Adoni, he could assume a more 
definite attitude in regard to coming to an understanding 
with the Portuguese whose possession of Goa then seemed 
assured. His attitude in respect of the co-operation sought 
against the Zamorin might have been influenced by the 
consideration that Calicut was a Hindu state, and the 
Portuguese were foreigners, though useful as traders. 


‘Phe victorions progress of Krishnadevariya through, 
his dominions, particularly the putting in of garrisons in 
the forts along the Musslman frontier did not go un- 
challenged. His Muhammadan neighbours are said to have 
crossed the river Krishna (probably) at the head of a lalh 
of horse. A battle was fought and the enemy beaten back. 
A proposal is said to have been made to take advantage of 
this defeat to invade the Mabammadan territories. баата 
Timma set his face against the proposal as it was hardly 
prudent from the strategist’s point of view, so long as the 
Gajapati remained in possession of the territories on the 
fauk. 





The veteran minister made it clear that the conguest 
of the territories in the possession of the Gajapati was a 
necessary preliminary to any effective action against 
Krishpa’s Muhammadan neighbours on the north, 


Before proceeding to Krishnadsva’s wars against the 

Kalinga Gajapati, one point requires. to be considered— 

namely, whether Nuniz has actually omitted all mention 

of the first campaign of Krishnadéva. It looks as if he did 

omit mention altogether, as he makes Krishna's action 

depend upon the discovery of SiJuva Narasimha’s testament. 
9 
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The last required no discovery. Śāļjuva Timma was 
an old man when Krishna’s father Narasa was yet alive. 
Ho must have had first-hand knowledge of Narasimha’s 
wishes, and of Narasa’s and Vira Nurasimha’s efforts for 
the fulfilment of these. It was merely a question of bidi 
‘the time. It is this mistaken view of this particular cir- 
cumstance on the part of Nuniz which led him astra 
chronicling the events of the early purt of Krishya’s reign. 
‘The first campaign of Krishya against the chief of Ummat- 
tür is what seems to be referred to by Nuniz iu the War 
against ‘Catuir” which follows, in the chronicle, the war 
against the Gajapati of Kalinga." As the passage bas been 
altogether misunderstood so far, no apology is needed for 
considering it hero at some length. * After Krisuarao had 
mado peace, and had married the daughter of the King of 
Oria, and had restored to him—his wife aud the lands 
beyond the river, as has been narrated above, he made 
ready a large army and prepared to attack Oatuir, which is 
the land of a lord who had been in revolt for fifty years ; 
this land is on the Charamaodal side. And he went against 
it, laid siege to one of the principal cities where the lord of 
the land was; and it is called.. , and is surrounded 
‘with water.’ The following points require to be noted 
carefully. 























(1) Catuir is the land of a lord, £, 
city or town, 


a country not a 


(2) This land is on the Chálamandala side, #.e,, in tho 
direction of the Chë]a country. 





* Chap. vi, p. 320, Sewell’s Forgotten Empire 
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(8) That the lord of the land had been in revolt for 
fitty years, 


(4) That the capital city, which Nuniz actually men- 
tioned or obviously meant doing, is a blank, This 
makes it clear that Catuir was not the capital city. 


Tn the following paragraph Nuniz, states clearly that 
the city was surrounded by a river which then was in flood, 
The King cut channels to draw off the water and reached 
the walls of the city.* He took possession of the fortress 
ith all its treasure of which he found a great quantity im 
money and specie. 





‘This is exactly the description that is given of the 
siege and capture of Sivanasamudram in the Krishnaraja- 
vijayamu. ‘The damming up of a river for capturing a city 
protected by its waters is mentioned specifically in the 
taking of Seringapatam by Narasa in inscriptions. Sivana- 
samudram and its fall would first answer to the description 
of Nuniz in every detail. ‘That was one of the capitals and 
the citadel of the Gangarija of Ummattir who was attacked 
and defeated by Krishna. This territory of Gangarija is on 
the Chélamandala side of Vijayanagar; and the Rija had 
‘been in revolt for some time, if not exactly fifty years. 
Sivanasamudram in all likelihood seems the city which 
baffied mention by Nuniz, as the place is left blank in the 








* Opus cit. p. 824. “Ummatttri’ Sivanasamudra purs-vapron- 
milantgambara. 

‘You, who exhibited your great valour in pulling down the walls 
of Sivanasamudra, which belonged to Ummatttr. 

(Telugu: Parijatapaharayam dedicated to Krishyad3variya 
himself). 
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original. ‘There are two details, however, which require to 
be satisfactorily accounted for before this identification can 
be regarded as sound, The first is what is Catuir? Then 
how is the wrong position of this incident in Nuniz’ 
chronicle to be explained ? 

As there is little doubt that ‘the land of Oatuir’ refers 
to a province rather than to a city it is clear we have to look 
for the equivalent of Catuir in the name of a province or.a 
district, Tt seems open to little doubt that Catuir is Nuniz? 
modification of the Tamil K@davar, a name ordinarily given 
to the Pallavas in Tamil literatare, and which survives yet 
in the Kirvétinagar mamindari in the modern Chittoor 
District of the Madras Presidency. On the disruption of 
ChéJa Empire in the thirteenth century it is a Ki 
chieftain Kopperunjinga who came in for the bigger share 
of the dismantled Empire. In the period immediately 
following there appear to have been a number of chieftains 
going by the name Kagavas *in the Dravida country,’ that 
is the region round about Conjivaram, some of whom 
figure in the wars of the Pandyas and the Hoyéalas. The 
Champaraya or Sampariya who was conquered by Kumara 
Kampa of Vijayanagar appears to have belonged to this 
dynasty and had for his capitals Vyinchipuram (Marakata- 
nagara) and Conjivaram. What is more his stronghold 
was called Rajagambliram. ‘the Sanskrit Kavya Madhura- 
vijayam or Kamparāyachuritam, celebrating Kumara Kam- 
puna’s conquest of Madura, actually calls the chieftains 
round Vrinchipuram, not far from Velar on the Madras 
Southern Mahratta Railway, Vanyardjas, a translation of 
Kigavas. Та Kampa’s time this region belonged to the sphere 
of the Viceroyalty of Mulbagal (Kantakananapattanam). 
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It is just possible that it changed to the Penugonda 
Viceroyalty in the period following, It is this name of 
the Kigavas that Nuniz called Oatuir. Gangurdja laid 
claim to the Viesroyalty of Penugonda and in order the 
better to make good his claims by force of arms he might 
have set up the Kidava chieftains to rebel. ‘This perhaps 
accounts for Sampariyas being found farther north, in the 
region of Karnul and Rajamundri governments later. ‘This 
might have been brought about as an act of policy by 
Krishnadavariiya himself or some of his predecessors. 

‘This equation of Catuir with the country of the Kadava 
chieftains (the Vanycrdjas of the Kavya already referred to) 
would answer to the description in every detail except that 
of time, Is there any way of explaining the discrepaney in 
Nuniz’ chronicle which, from the nature of the work itself, 
has no claim to the degree of accuracy in detail which has 
too often been allowed to it? The prominence that Nuniz 
has given to the testament of Śāļuva Narasinga in shaping 
the policy of Krishna has led to this misplacing of the 
enterprise against Catuir. Nuniz’ account would make one 
believe that Krishna was awakened to a new responsibility 
by the discovery of the testament and proceeded with all 
expedition to the fulfilment of his predecessor's wishes. Tt 
may be that his informant was really responsible, It seems 
more likely, however, that Nuniz himself made the mistake 
in putting together his notes, made from time to time, in a 
connected form for the information of the dignitary in 
Lisbon, It must have appeared the natural course to him 
that Krishna should have gone against Orissa, the first 
affair of all. As a matter of fact the operations against 
Sivanasamudram, the garrisoning of the fortresses on the 
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Krishna frontier and the eastward march against the 
territory in the occupations of the Orisea king, all these 
fom one continuous course of Krishna's carly military 
activity. The war against the Muhammadans would have 
brought on the war against the Gajapati as well but for the 
intervention in the council, of Śāļuva Timma, the minist 
in-chief, It looks very probable that Nuniz committed this 
error tt the time that he put the narrative in the form in 
which it has come down to us, and the more so, that he 
‘appears to have forgotten to note the name of the town 
which was taken by Kvishnadéva. Chapter vi. of Nuni; 
will have to be read immediately after the first pa ph 
of Chapter This conclusion finds strength m the 
Kongudèšarūjākkal, a Tamil chronicle of the seventeenth 
century, which records that Krishna had first of all to put 
down some disturbances in the Dravida country round 
Conjivaram and then proceed against a powerful chief in 
Mysore, the Gangaršja of Ummatttr. 




















In respect of this chapter of Nuniz, Mr, Sewell goes no 
farthert than suggesting Vellore as the place actually 
meant by Nuniz, Rai Sahib Mr. Krishna Sastri, however, 
Jays himself out elaborately to prove that Catuir is Katak, 
the capital of Orissa} In order to establish this thesis of 
his he neglects to account for the details in connection with 
the event as set forth in Nuniz, and takes Krishnadsva in 
victorious career on a second invasion of Orissa, Nuniz? 
statement to the contrary, that he never went again 
that side, notwithstanding. It would be strange, indeed, 











ide Epigraphia Indica, Vol. vil, p. 18. 
+ Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities I, p. 239. 
$ A. S. R. 1908-9, p. 180. 
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if the Telugu poem which describes, in such elaborate 
detail, the first war against Kalinga should have omitted 
all reference to the next invasion, which in itself is very 
highly improbable after the marriage and the definitive 
treaty which followed it. No elaborate theory in defiance 
of all historical criticism is called for, seeing that the error 
ascribed to Nuniz in this particular instance is no more 
grave than the error of which he stands indubitably 
convicted in respect of the Kalinga prince Virabhadra’s 
imprisonment in Vijayanagar, and his death as a prisoner, 
a statement which rests on the authority ot both Nuniz 
and Paes. In regard to this incident, Mr. Krishna Sastri 
himself states ‘ This does not appear to have been {һе сазе; 
for, a record from the Davanigere Taluka of the Ohitaldroog 
District (Epigraphia Carnataca Vol. IX, Dg. 107) states 
that Virabhadva Mahārāya, son of the Gajapati King, 
Pratāparudđra Mahārāya, was ruling under the orders of 
Krishparãya, the district of Malega-Bennur sime and remit- 
ted, in that capacity, the tax on marriages in Śaka 1438, 
Yuvan (A.D. 1515—16), for the merit of his father Pratāpa- 
тайга and king Krishuaráya, This interesting record 
testifies to the bigh statesmanship of Krishņarāya who, far 
from ill-treating a captive prince, raised him to the dignity 
of a provincial chief which he originally was when he held 
Kondavidu (as а feudatory of his father). 














Thus then it becomes clear that as soon as Krishna felt 
bis footing firm enongh at headquarters he left on his cam- 
paign against the Kadava chiefs of the middle region right 
up to Conjivaram, proceeded thence against the chief of 
‘Ummatttr, took the fortress of Sivanasamudram by storm 
and proceeded to Serinagapatam, the headquarters of the 
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Vijayanagar Vicoroyalty. Leaving thence he went to 
Tickers, probably the headquarters of Sankula Nayaka, and 
then towards the Bijapur frontier. ‘Turning Bast he placed 
garrisons in Mudkal, Raichur and Adoni. ‘Therefrom he 
returned to headquarters to prepare himself for the war 
against the Gajapati on the East Coast. 


п. 

‘This war against Kalinga falls into three episodes ; the 
` siege and capture of Udu the capture of Kondavi) 
and a few of the surrounding foris; and the march upon 
Kalinga itself conquering the two Telinimnas—the Telin- 
gana part of the modern Nizam’s Dominions partly under 
the Muhammadans, and the Telingana of the coast uuder 
the Gajapati of Kalinga. These form three separate cam- 
paigns and together constitute Krishnadévariya’s Kalinga 
‘war, the object of which was clearly to undo the work of 
mischief which had been allowed to be wrought upon the 
Empire in the days of its ineptitude under the last rulers of 
the first dynasty. This undoing was the ambition of the 
high-minded usurper Siluva Narasimha which his equally 
high-minded successor Krisbpa had lived to accomplish. 
Tt was alreddy stated that SiJuva Timma pointedly drew 
the attention af the king to the danger of undertaking 
any larger enterprise ayainst the Mubammadans on the 
Golkonda frontier, with the flank open to attack either 
from Koniavid and its neighbouring fortresses on the one 

side or straight from Udayagiri on the other. 

















Returning home from the campaign on the Golkonda 
frontier in A.D. 1512 Krishna formed his plans and 
marched upon Udayagiri. 
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The latter half of Canto ILI of the Krishnartjavijaya- 
mu from stanza 53 to the end, deals with this campaign and 
this work is confirmed in every detail by the Réya- 
vāchakamu. According to these the order of events is as 
follows :—Krishna marched upon Udayagiri and took it 
after a siege. Therefrom he went to Kandukér aud thence 
to KonJavidu, The Rayavichakame, however, has it that 
he beat off the Massalman troops across the Krishna, and 
then attacked Hurmatti. From there he marched upon 
Kondür, from which again he proceeded to Kondavi} which 
surrendered on hearing that the other foris round about 
such as Konduppalli, BellamkonJa, Vinukoyia, Nagarajani- 
Konda and the territories belonging to them were plundered, 
the inbabitants finding shelter in the nearest forts. Then 
Krishna placed these forts under his own commanders at 
the head of a sufficient forco in each against attacks, chief 
among these 





Kondavidu under Kondayya, 
Vinukonda under Bhiskarayya, 
Bellamkon(la under Virabhadra, and 
Nagarajunikonda under Ayyalaiya. 


Both these agree in making Krishna march upon 
Abmaduagar by which they appear to mean Ahmadabad 
Bider, the headquarters of the Bahmani Sultan, the rot 
Jaincant at the time. Having destroyed the fort which 
‘was evacuated and sowing castor seeds aud the seeds of 
calatvopia gigantia, Krishya set forward upon his march to 
distant Kalinga. He found the passes, however, held in 
force by the enemy ; and overruling Sa]uva Timma’s advice 
‘of caution, he turned the passes throwing into confusion 
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Jitaph Khan's 60,000 archers and entered Telingana of the 
coast belonging to Kalinga. He marched ou from one place 
of importance to another meeting with little opposition in 
the way till he arrived at Simbidri on the frontiers of the 
Kalinga King@om proper where he ordered his camp to 
be erected. 








s all tho garrisons that the Gajapati had placed in tho 
various fortresses extending right down to Udayagiri had 
either heen destroyed or beaten in, the Gajapati held a 
Council of War with his ‘Round Table’ of the sixteen 
Mahāpatras. Śāļuva Timma had recourse to a device to 
undermine tho loyalty of the Mahfipatras and make them 
appear traitor in tho estimation of their sovereign. He 
wrote letters, purporting to be in fulfilment of a previous 
agreement, detailing tho jewels, money and other corres- 
ponding presents intended for the Mahāpatras for the 
service they had presumably undertaken to render Krishna 
by betraying their sovereign. He contrived that the letter 
itself and some of the presents should fall into the hands of 
the Gajapati, As a result of this ruse the Gajapati lost 
faith in his knights and fled for safety from his capital. 
Having annihilated opposition in this manner peacefully 
Krishyadava entered the town of Simbhidri. Ho then 
isssued orders that the army should proceed no farther 
than that town towards the capital of the Gajapati. 
‘I have fulfilled my vow; let the Gajapati rule his 
kingdom ’ said Krishna and opened negotiations for peace. 
The Gajapati camo with presents feeling that his alliance 
was sought, The negotiations ended in the marriage of 
King Krishna with the Kalinga princess Tukka, as she is 
called and the conclusion of a definitive treaty between the 
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Gajapati of Kalinga and the Narapati of Vijayanagar by 
which the former ceded to the latter all the territory south 
of the Krishna, that is, that part which was taken from 
Vijayanagar by the predecessors of Prātaparudra Gajapati- 
This done, Krishna proceeded to Tirupati with his two 
queens Tirumaladévi and Chinniadevi who accompanied 
him in this war, Having heard that the chiefs of Knlbharga 
spoke lightly of him, he marched to the place, Having 
taken it, he placod a garrison in it under Gujjali Kalyfina 
Rao, Hs returned to Tirupati and had copper images of 
himself and his two queens, set up in the temple.” He is 
then said to have visited Kālahasti in tho cyclic year Śı 
mukha by the Riyavichakam whieh is obvionsly too early, 
if this visit took place after the war against the Gajapati, 














Returning to Nuniz’ account, it was already pointed 
ont that he begins Krishnaraya’s reign with this war and 
that there is an error in this order of his narrative. There 
are other details which seem to be equally wrong. The 
first campaign in this war is against Udayagiri. ‘The fort 
was taken by assault and nòt by starvation, after a siege 
lasting one year and a half. Among the prisoners were an 
aunt of the King of Orissa who was treated ‘with all the 
courtesy he could show her, having her liberty ; and he took 
her along with himself.” His next move was against 
Kondavid. He laid siege to it, The King of Orissa 
marched to its relief at the head of 1,300 elephants, 20,000 
horses and 500,000 men. Krishya moved out from before 
the walls of Kondavid and came up with the enemy, four 
leagues from the fortress, ‘a river of salt water” separating 





* A S. R. 1910-11, plate xxvi, facing p. 188. 
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them. Having defeated the King of Orissa here in battle, 
he returned to the fortress which surrendered afier a 
farther siege of two months. Crossing the river once more 
he marched into the Telingana of the coast as far as 
Kondapalli «where were all the chiefs of the kingdom, it 
being the chief city in the Kingdom.’ He took it after a 
siege of throe months. Among the prisoners he took were 
one of the queens of Orissa, ono of the princes and seven 
‘prinefpal captains.’ Sending these off to Vijayanagar, 
Krishna marched without opposition to Rajamandri and 
there halted six months without the King of Orissa making 
‘any effort to oppose his progress. ‘Hee sent many messages 
to say that he was waiting for him in the field, but he 
never came.’ And in this city he did many works, and 
gave alms to the temples, and erected therein a very grand 
temple to which he gave much revenue. And he 
commanded to engrave on it an inscription which says :— 
“Perhaps when these letters are decayed, the King of 
Orya will give battle to the King of Bisnagar, If the King 
of Orya erases them, his wife shall be given to the smiths 
who shoe the horses of the King of Bisuagar.”* This 
done, Nuniz brings back Krishna to Vijayanagar. It was 
during his stay at headquarters that he called upon the 
Orissa prince, then prisoner, to exhibit his skill in fencing 
by meeting a professional fencer of the Court, The prince, 
rather than submit to this indignity committed suicide. 
‘When information of this tragic end of his son reached the 
King of Orissa he sued for peace offering the hand of his 
daughter at the suggestion of Śāļnva Timma. The marriage 
was agreed to and Krishna restored the lands on th 
c's Forgotten Empire, p. 319. 
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further side of the river retaining those on this side. It is 
after this, according to Nuniz that Krishya undertook his 
invasion of ‘ the land of Catuir.’ 


Kondavid fell, according to the Kondavid and Mangala- 
giri records, on a day equivalent to the 28rd June, 1515. 
At least eight months after this date Prince Virabhadra, the 
son of the Gajapati, lived to make a grant, as Krishna’s 
governor of Malaga-Bennur sime for the merit of his father 
Pratāparadra Gajapati and king Krishņarāya. Tt is hardly 
likely that he was called back from his government to 
exhibit his skill in swordsmanship in the grossly insulting 
fashion in which it is reported to have been done by the 
Portngnese chronicler. Krishnariya seems to have adopted 
a very much more farsighted policy in regard to his 
neighbour, the Gajapati, and carried his war against bim 
only so far as to make a permanent treaty of peace possible. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that he returned from 
the Kalinga war from Rajamandri to wreak his impotent 
‘vengeance upon a helpless prisoner, In the circumstances, 
the insoription said to lave been recorded at Rajamandri 
might be rejected as a figment of the imagination, as no 
such record seems to have come to light among more than 
300 inscriptions relating to this manareh, ‘The chronicler 
oes not even refer to the further march of Krishnadéva up 
to Simbichallam, nor of the erection of a pillar of victory 
there. Nuniz’ acccount therefore, of the Kalinga wars of 
Krishna, is inadequate in respect of the main episodes, and 
inaccuarate in regard even to its general trend. 








Fortunately for students of history, there are enough 
left of Krishnadsva’s records, monumental and epigraphic, 
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to give a far fuller and a very much more accurate 
narrative of his wars, and it is very gratifying to find these 
confirming almost completely the account derivable from 
literature. Almost the earliest record hearing upon the 
wars of Krishna is one dated the Saka year Āngirasa.* 
The number of the year and other details are gone, but it 
is clear the year Angtrasa is the fourth year of his 
reign and would correspond to A.D. 1512-13. On the 
date of this record the Emperor was in Sivanasamndra ; 
and ordered from there the restoration of certain lands 
as Brahmadiya (free gift to Brahmans). ‘This order was 
announced at the Laksa-Aima ceremony whieh was then 
going on in Penukonda. Siluva Govinda, the brother of 
Siluva Timma was put in charge of this district after its 
conquest and there are a number of grants he issued from 
Saka 1435 onwards.t Five Epigraphs two at Krishnāpuram 
near Hampi and: three from Tirumalë (Tirupati) dated 
Bhava, the Saka year 1436 refer to this year as the date of 
his return from the conquest of Udayagiri. The war 
against Udayagiri then took place between the years Saka 
1434 and 1436. In other words he was engaged in this 
war during the years A.D, 1513 and 1514. ‘The trilingual 
record, referred to above gives a graphie description of how 
Krishnadévariya ‘started on a military expedition against 
Pratéparndra Gajapati crushed and pierced (i.e., dvove) him 
as far as Kondavido, took possession of the fortress of 
Udayagiri, and on his way back to the capital Vijayanagara 
went up to the top of Tirumalai hill, paid homage to the 
Jord Penkaganditha, had him bathed in gold (kanakabhigiha) 
180 of 1913, Bpigraphiet’s Collection. 
+ Epigraphia Carnataka, Mysore, Part I, Nj. 195. 
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with 30,000 gold pieces (varthans) and presented a triple 
stringed necklace anda pair of gold bangles of very high 
value set with pearls, diamonds, rubies, and topas 
‘The other two records, those of Hampi, state that the king 
having taken the fortress of Udayagiri, brought from there 
the image of Balakrishna, which hé set up in a jewelled 
тамара in the Krishnaswami temple, on the third Friday 
of the last month of Saka 1436, (about March 1514), 
‘There are a lange number of other epigraphs which begin 
an account of his conquests in the Bast with the capture of 
Udayagiri and close the account with his setting up a pillar 
of victory at Simadhri-Pottuntira (Simbichallain) in the 
Vizagapatam district. ‘There are inscriptions on the hill at 
Udayagiri, which confirm others relating to the affair, 
stating that among the prisoners taken was an uncle of the 
Gajapati whoso name is given variously as Tirumala- 
Raghavariya or Tiromala-Kuntariya or Tirumala-Rihutta- 
зауал 2 














It becomes thns clear that Krishna came to the throne 
in the latter half of A.D. 1509; moved towards the central 
portion of the Empire about the end of A.D, 1510, was at 
Sivanasamudra in 1512 and was on the Bijapur frontier 
about the end of the same year according to Ferishta. kav- 
ing taken possession of Mudkel and Raichore. He then, 
started on his campaign against Udayagiri, returning 
successfully from it in the year A.D. 1514. 

The next campaign of this war against the Gajapati was 
ion which began with the operations round 
1908-9, p. 176, also Epigraphist’s Report, Madras, 1889, 











para 2. 
* U. 37, 38, 40 and 41, Nellore Inscription, 
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Kondavidu. Krishna appears to have left the capital in the 
beginning of the year A.D. 1515 and laid siege to the strong 
fort of Koniavida, This attack upon one of the most 
important frontier fortresses seems to have brought on him 
a combined attack by the Kufub Shah and the Gajapati of 
Kalinga, Krishna successfully repelled this attack and 
took the fortresses on his side of the Krishna such as 
Addanki, Vinukonda, Bellamkonda, Nagurajunikonda, 
‘Tangeda, Ketavaram and other strongholds in the possession 
of the enemy. ‘Then he carried the fortresses of Kondavida 
by storm, taking prisoner Prince Virabhadra and a nobleman 
by name, Kasavapatea, KonslaviJu fell as was already 
stated on a date corresponding to 23rd June, A.D, 1515. 
‘Thon he entered the Katub Shah’s territories and went on 
taking fort after fort till he reached Kambammetta. From 
the Tiravanpimalei, Kilahasti and the Amaravati inscrip- 
tions it may have to be inferred that Krishnariya on this 

“occasion captured alive Virabhadraraya or Virabhadraséna, 
the son of Pratiparadra, Naraharipatra the son of Kumāra- 
Hammira-Mahāpatra (perhaps also a Gajapati prince), 
Mullukhan and Uddandakhan of Rachära (Raichöre), 
Räūchirāju of Pūsapāĝu, Śrīnātharāju anā Lakshmīpati- 
raju, Kasavapatra of Janyala, Bilachandra Mahāpatra of the 
West and other nobles and feudatory chiefs.* ‘That such 
large number of chiefs should have been brought together 
at Kondavidu is a very clear indication of the importance 
attached to the possession of Kondavidu as the key to the 
south, The presence of the two Muhammadan chiefs 
indicate the co-operation of the Mussalman Government of 
Haidarabad-Telingana, This is all the Muhammadan 

TASR 1008-9, p. 178. ç 
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activity noticeable on this side. The Kutub Shah seems to 
have been too much occupied nearer the Bahmani head- 
quarters to take any greater part in these wars. The cam- 
paigns of Kutub Shah * described so elaborately in the 
account by an unnamed author seem to refer to a period 
much later than this as none of the incidents seem capable 
of being equated with the incidents in these wars of Krishna, 
The same year A. D. 1515, the king with his two queens 
Tirumalādēvi and Chinnādèvi visited the temple of Ama- 
rõévara at Dharaņikota, and there made the munificent 
gifts of tulāpuruşa, ratnadhënu and saptaságara and 
presented some villages, From here he appears to have 
visited both Sri Sailam and AhSbalam in 1516 before pro- 
ceeding upon his war against the Gajapati in Telingana of 
the Coast. This was perhaps while SiJuva Timma was 
occupied in placing the conquered districts under suitable 
government, civil and military. 





He then set forward. Encamping the army at Bezwada 
he laid siege to Kondapalli. ‘This fort fell in time and among’ 
the prisoners taken were Praharaju Siraschandra-Mahi« 
patra, (Bo)dajamma-Mahapatra and Bijilikhan,. From 
Kondapalli Krishna marched north taking along the way 
various fortresses, ‘Anantagiri, Undrakonda, Uralagonda, 
Avavapalli, Jallepalli, Kandikonda;:Kappulavayi, Nalgonda, 
‘Kambamettu, Kanakagiri, Sankaragiri and other fortresses.’ 
He marched up to Simhddri-Poltuniira and, having 
encamped there, made to the temples, in the company of 

© Brigg’s Ferishia, Vol. ii, pp. 865-978. Vide Sewell'e List of 
Antiquities, Madras, Vol. I, 50. 

+ Nos. 266 and 272 of 1897, Madras; Bpigraphist’s Collection 

} Madras Epigraphist’s Collection Nos, 18 and 64 of 1915. 
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both his queens, large benefactions.* Coming to the end of 
the campaign there and having entered into a treaty with 
the Gajapati he set up a pillar of victory and returned. He 
was on the banks of the Krishna on the return journey in 
Saka 1438 (about July-August, 1516.)t 


There is no inseriptional record so far known of his 
having gone north of the Krishna except the Simbiichallam 
inscriptions of Saka 1441 (A.D. 1519). These refer to grants 
made by Krishnariya, it may be from Vijayanagar or any 
other part of his Empire, Both the Riyavichakamu and 
the Krishnardvijayamu bring his campaign to end with this, 
and state that he then went on a pilgrimage to the holy 
places in South India, ‘This seems the natural termination 
of his war against the Gajapati, the object of which was to 
bring the Gajapati to enter into a definitive treaty and thus 
‘be rid of any anxiety on that side of his frontier. He had 
no further object of ambition as against the Gajapati ; what 
he did wish to do he bad done in the most suitable manner 
for assiring permanency to the arrangements they had 
come to, 


This historically simple settlement has, however, been 
complicated by a couple of verses from Peddanna’s 
Manucharité } which in high poetical language describe 
Krishna's valour as a fire set aflame by the conquest of 
Udayagiri. ‘This goes on increasing till it had grown np to 

Madras, Epigraphiat’s Collection 243 and 246 of 1899. 

+ Epigraphia Carnataka, Hassan Vol, Hassan 13—The details of 
the date are Datéri Aehage-bahula, Amdcdey, Karkitoka Sankranti, 

$ Rao Bahadur Viresalingam Pantulu’s Lives of the Telugu Poets, 
p.15. 
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a conflagration at Poffuni#ra and reduced Ogldadi to ashes, 
‘The heat of this great comet-fire made Katak too hot for the 
Gajapati to remain any longer there, and drove him to find 
shelter from it in the caves of the Vindbyas. ‘This merely 
poetical statement, beautiful as poetry and as close to facts 
‘as poetry can be to history, has been laid hold of by Rai 
Sahib H. Krishna Sastri to warrant another invasion of 
Orissa, or at least a continuation of the one which actually 
terminated at SimhAdri-Pottunira on the farther frontiers 
of the Vizagapatam district. It is the false equation of 
Nuniz’ Catuir with Katak, which is primarily responsible for 
this, It is hardly necessary to restate the case against this 
equation. On general considerations it seems extremely 
unlikely. The ruler who could appreciate the pradence of 
not advancing into the Nizam’s Dominions leaving Nellore 
‘and Guntur in the occupation of an enemy is not the man 
to move northwards indefinitely. He had gone about past 
the limits of pradence when he reached Simhiichallam. It 
was necessary, however, to come to a definite treaty with 
the Gajapati which he successfully canvassed by other ways 
than war. Setting fire to her father’s capital is by ño 
means the best way of wooing the Gajapati’ daughters. 
‘the almost contemporary achievement of Protector Somer- 
set providing an apt illustration. š: 

Krishņa’s second war was thus against the Gajapati and 
had for its object permanent peace on the eastern and 
north-eastern frontier. By three separate campaigns this 
object was achieved. The first campaign was against 
Udayagivi; the next against Kondavidu; and the last a 
general conquest of the Telingana of the coast to bring the 
Gajapati to terms. Krishna succeeded in achieving his 
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object to the utmost of his aspiration, He could now feel 
the satisfaction that he had achieved what even his great 
predecessor Śāļuva Narasimha was not able to accomplish. 
The Empire of Vijayanagar was brought to the state in 
which it was in the days of the great Davariya IT, The 
fortresses of Raichore, Kondavidu and Udayagiri were 
brought back into the Empire with the dependent territories, 
He could now turn his attention to paying those tributes 
of devotion to the great temples of the south, the restoration 
and elaboration of which had become his heritaxe as tho 
successor of the far-seeing founders of the Empire whose 
imposed mission it was to recover for Hinduism ul that 
it could have in the south. The years 1516 to 1520 are 
years of benefactions to temples and attention to tho 
administrative needs of a well-ordered Empire such as 
Krishna’s was at the time. 

While still the war against the Gajapati was iu pro- 
gress, he paid repeated visits to the temples of Tirupati and 
Käjahasti of which he had somehow come to regard the 
former as the shrine of his patron-god, It was already 
stated that he set up in that temple copper casts of himself 
and his two queens. He carried out large works to restore 
and enhance the magnificence of the Saiva shriue in the 
neighbourhood at Kalahasti, „After the war was over he is 
found travelling in the regions of the Udayagirirajyam 
repairing damages and making additions to the temples 
at Śri Śailam and Ahōbalam. Then came in its turn the 
great Siva temple at Tiruvannimalai. He then extended 














his benefactions to all the great south Indian temples in a 





gencral order which he issued from his camp on the banks 
of the Krishna making over the Imperial revenues in 
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various localities to the total of 10,000 pagodas. It is just 
about this time he undertook large building works at head- 
quarters some of the big temples having been entirely built 
by him and others receiving vast additions. He also caused 
all the bigger temples of Southern India being provided 
with the great outer gipuram, such as one sees even in 
neglected and out of the way temples as those at Uttara- 
koéamangai and Mahābalipuram. These magnificont entran- 
сев, the complete and the incomplete alike, are named Rāya- 
göpuram even now. This large scheme of works must 
have been years in the execution, and the fact that several 
of them remain incomplete would prove that the destruc- 
tion of the Empire came sooner than the time required for 
their completion. 





‘This was but ove of his many building activities. He 
built the small town of Hospet early in his reign in 
memory of his mother Nagalidévi. He constructed a 
large tank for purposes of irrigation and water supply to 
the imperial,capital. His Viceroys and Governors took 
the cue from him, and there are records of Rayasam 
‘Kondamarasa having constructed two at least of the larger 
irrigation tanks in the Nellore district, the Kaluudyi 
tank and the Anantasāgaram. The fact that he projected 
such large schemes for works of public utility would 
indicate that he felt the Empire had reached a state of 
permanent peace, which indeed was broken only once in 
the campaign against the Adil Shah for the possession 
of that debatable land, the Raichur Doab. We shall revert 
to this campaign before proceeding further with the 
‘achievements of this sovereign in peace. 
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п. 

Readers of the two Portuguese chronicles, which form 
the appendices to the Forgotten Empire of Vijayanagar of 
Mr. Sewell, can hardly resist the feeling that the campaign 
against Raichur is the third act of a great tragedy and that 
all the eveuts preceding merely lead up to this; while 
those that follow flow from the great event as of necessary 
sequence. So it looks from the narrative of Paes and 
Nuniz, particularly the latter. But Indian literature and 
even the inscriptions of Krishnadéva give no hint that any 
such importance was attached to this now famous battle o£ 
Rajchur, great as it was from the military point of view and 
important in the consequences that ultimately flowed 
from it. ‘This looks anamolous in the extreme, and the 
apparent anamoly has to be explained before proceeding to 
the actual description of the war that ended in the full of 
Raichur. It was already made clear that the war against 
the Gajapati had for its object nothing leas than permanent 
peace on that frontier and that that was secured. Krishna 
felt he had done enough against the Gajapati to impress 
him with the conviction that the terms of the treaty must 
be respected. He further felt justified in assuring the title 
“ Gajapati Suptūnguharaņa ” * ‘he who deprived the Guja- 
pati of the seven features of royalty meuning thereby that 
ће took possession of all that went to make a king. ‘These 
seven features according to the Nitisistras, are, the king, 
the ministers, the army, the fortresses, the subjects, wealth, 
and friends—not necessarily literally, but in the general 
sense of a thorough surrender at discretion. 








* A. 8. R. 1908.9, p. 179, note 7. 
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Tt deserves to be noted in this connection that Krishna 
built the House of Victory, as it is called even in its ruins, 
to celebrate his conquest of the Gajapati. ‘This house 
is called House of Victory,’ says Paes, +as it was made 
when the king came back from the war against Orya, as I 
have already told yon,’ (p. 263, Sewell’s Forgotten Empire). 
The assumption of a title like that in a way indicates 
the esteem in which this enemy and his fighting power 
wore held by Krishna and his admirers, On the other 
hand there is no epigraphic mention of the battle of 
Raichur except the solitary record in 'Tirnkkadaiyür 
where a Brahman named Apatsihiya who carried out 
some repirs to the Siva temple there states that he took 
part in the battle of Raichur. Nor are there references in 
literature which would warrant the inference that any 
great importance was attached to it. While it is qnite 
likely that several of these works were written before the 
date of:the battle there is perhaps no doubt that Krishya~ 
rajavijayamu was written after. One inference from 
the silence would be that this particular event was not 
regarded as of the degree of importance to justify promi- 
nent mention. In other words if it was regarded as of 
no more importance than the fall of Bankapir or its 
recapture, it would share the same fate. ‘That seems the 
view taken by contemporaries in the country, and there 
ig no reason to regard the event of any greater importance 
simply because Nuniz has left us a full and graphic 
description of the war. ‘This view finds some explanation 
in the statement of Paes contained in the following extract, 
which makes it clear that the sending out of large expedi- 
tions was nothing unusual, though the scale of the army 
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and equipment impressed the Portuguese with the idea of 
unusual magnifience.* ‘Isaw’, says he, ‘being in this 
city of Bisnagar, the King despatch a force against a place, 
‘one of those which he has by the sea coast; and he sent 
fifty captains with 150,000 soldiers, amongst whom were 
many cavalry. He jhas many elephants, and when the: 
King wishes to show the strength of his power to any of his 
adversaries amongst the three kings bordering on his 
Kingdom, they say that he puts into the field two million 
soldiers ; in consequence of which he is the most feared 
ing of any in these parts? 








It is such a demonstration in force that he made at the 
beginning of his reign when, taking advantage of the 
disturbed state of affairs in Bijapur and Bider, he threw 
in his own garrisons at Mudkal and Raichur. It is jnst 
‘possible that he made similar demonstrations of power 
‘again. The earlier expedition that Paes refers to is perhaps 
ono of those against the Gajapati. Hence it seems clear 
that Krishna's battle of Raichur was a successful beating 
back of an invasion from Bijapur to recover possession of 
it, as Ferishta has it, though it is quite possible that in the 
‘course of the campaign they succeeded at first in occupying 
the fortress, as Nuni2’ account makes it clear that Krishna 
had to lay siege to Raichur. To determine which of these 
two accounts has the greater claim to our credence it is 
necessary to understand the state of affairs in the Dakhan 
during the first decade of Krishna’s reign. 


The death of Mahommad Gawan put an end 
practically to the influence of the Behmani kingdom 


* Sewell's Forgotten Empire, pp- 279-80. 
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asa whole in the politics of the Dakhan. The reign of 
Mahomad Shah Bahmani IT (1482—1517) was almost from 
the very beginning a nominal one. The form of a united 
monarchy was preserved till about the end of the ceutury, 
with more or less of reality according to the shiftings of power 
‘among the feudatories of the first rank. In 1504, however, 
the man behind the throne, Kasim Barid, died leaving the 
precarious position to his son Amir Barid, ‘The son began 
with tightening his hold upon the royal power. ‘This change 
‘at headquarters was taken advantage of by Yusuf Adil Shah 
of Bijapur, perhaps the most enterprising among the five 
feudatories, who attacked the fief of Gulbarga which he 
had long wished to annex to his own viceroyaity or royalty. 
‘His effort succeeded, Dastur Dinar, the Governor, fell, in 
the fight, Sind Gulbarga was annexed by Adil Shab. It was 
then that he committed the imprudence of introducing the 
Shia persuasion as the religion of the State. ‘This caused 
an effort at a recombination of the other chiefs mainly 
through the exertions of Amir Barid who made use of the 
phantom-king for the purpose. Kutub Shah of Golkonda 
and Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmaduagar co-operated with 
Amir Barid, Imad-ul-Mulk of Berar with Kodawand Khan 
of Parendah keeping aloof. Yusuf Adil had to flee the 
kingdom and find asylum in Berar; Imad Shah’s good 
offices in behalf of Yusuf failing through the machinations 
of Amir Barid, he took np arms in favour of his friend 
Yusuf Khan, as the destruction of the latter would mean 
the enhancement of the prestige of Amir Barid, ‘This last 
made an attack on Rijapur on the death of Yusuf, and 
failed to take the placo. In 1512, Kufub Shah of Golkonda 
declared himself independent, ostensibly independent of 
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Amir Barid, while professing an inclination to recognise the 
suzerain in Mahmud Shab. The energies of Kutub during 
the early year of his kingship were fully occupied in 
counteracting the machinations of Amir Barid on the one 
side and consolidating his immediate territories on the 
other. It was very soon after this that Amir Barid at the 
head of an army took Gulbarga and put in charge of it 
Jehangir Khan, son of Dustur Dinar, with the title Dustur- 
ul-Mulk. ‘This latter improved his position soon after by 
acquiring all the territory which belonged to his father. Tt 
was in the midst of these transactions obvionsly that 
Krishya took occasion to intervene either on the side of the 
Adil Shab or on that of Amir Barid ; for after defeating 
the Barid Shab’s troops on the outskrits of Bijapur, Ismail 
Adil Shah was able to accompany Mahmud Shah to 
Gulbarga and celebrate his sister's nuptials with Prince 
Ahmad Bahmani there. The remaining years of the life of 
this Sultan of the Bahmani dynasty was spent in oscillating 
between this chieftain and that while all of them alike were 
espousing the cause of one side or the other between Amir 
Barid and Ismail Adil. It is thus clear that the nearest Sultan, 
the Adil Shah of Bijapur was entirely occupied in keeping 
the ambition of Amir Barid within bounds on the one side 
and extending his territory on the Konkan coast and into the 
‘Nizam Shab’s territories on tho other. The Kutub Shah was 
marking time all the while, thowing in his lot now on this 
side, now on that, and making sure of his position in the 
immediate vicinity of his province. It is impossible, in such 
a state of domestic politics and international complications 
nearer home, that either of these two States pursued an active 
policy either of aggression or even of checking aggression. 
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It thus seems quite possible that Krishna’s hold upon 
Mudkal and Raichur had remained firm for seventeon 
years, as Ferishta says,* when after the death of Krishya - 
and in the confusion that followed, these were recaptured 
after a siege of three months, It seems just as likely that 
Krishna intervened on another occasion on this side, after 
his wars against the Gajapati had been brought. to a close. 
‘While at Tirupati, he is said to have made a successful raid 
on Gulbarga, according to the Riyavichakamu, This is 
what obviously is referred to in his own poem Amukia- 
mélyada, where he is said to have made a successful attack 
‘on Gulbarga and Sagare (which latter queerly enough is 
interpreted as the city of Sagara, Ayõdhya, by the commen- 
tator, instead of Nasratabad-Sagar not far from the river 
Bhima). There seems then some evidence to support the 
statement of Ferishta, and ipso facto, to discredit that of 
Nuniz in this particular. Tt seems very unlikely that King 
Krishna would have laid himself out for an elaborate 
scheme of temple-building and other works of public 
utility, if he did not feel that he had done enough by way 
of war to ensure permanent peace. Nor is there the 
slightest positive evidence that he himself made so much 
of the campaign against Raichur, as he did of his Kalinga 
invasion. It seems possible that Nuniz had pat two 
separate events together in one transaction, and that 
Raichur passed into the hands of the Adil Shah in the 
course of the war for which there is no warrant either in 
what Ferishta has to say, or anything clear in the 
chronicle of Noniz, 














* Ferishta + Briggs, Vol. H, p. 00. 
+ Ferishta : Briggs, IT, 48-51. 
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Nuniz’ account of the battle of Raichur therefore, 
deserves to be analysed and examined carefully. After 
- Sijuva ‘fimma returned:from Kopdavid where he bad gone 
to put the government of the newly formed province in 
order, the King wished to canvass the bringing about of a 
war with the Adil Shah which would justify his attack 
‘upon, and the taking possession of, Raichur, чаз а very 
strong city and amongst the principal ones of the Ydalleao, 
who had taken it from the kings, his ancestors.” “Then he 
goes on to describe the difficulty that the king felt in 
having to break a peace, which had lasted forty years, for 
which Nuniz himself made no reference of any kind 
before. Then Sijuva Timma is made the author of a 
clumsy device to get over this difficulty, very much like 
the story in Herodatus of the Egyptians putting salt on a 
bird’s tail to catch it. They hit upon the magnificent 
device to send a Mubammdan Syed Marear, or some name 
Tike it, with 40,000 pagodas ostensibly to buy horses at Goa 
for the king, with instructions, at least a hint, to make 
away with the money into the territory of the Adil Shah. 
‘This course is seriously given out as having succeeded ; and 
it is stated that the demand for extradition was as clumsily 
got over. The Syed concerned was sont over as Tanadhar 
of Dabul and some of the Portuguese authorities even state 
it that he was put to death under instructions from the 
Adil Shah, the later appropriating the money. No such 
qualms of conscience are referred to before the invasion of 
the Gajapati’s territories. Krishna set forward against 
Udayagiri without any ado whatsoever. 
Next to this when the embassy to the Adil Shah proved 
fruitless, as it was actually intended to be, some one is mado 
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to say that invading the Adil Shah's dominions by way ot 
Dabul would be futile, and that the better plan for the king 
to pursue would be to invade the Raichur Doab. This 
contradicts completely the previous statement that the 
whole arrangement came about for the purpose of taking 
Raichur out of deference to the wishes of Saluva Nara- 
simha I. Krishna is said to have laid the trap to catch the 
Adil Shah, and is exhibited here as having been oblivious 
of the importance of Raichur. Having accepted this advice 
as sound he informed the other Dakhan chiefs, ‘ sending 
letters to Madre Maluco, and Demellyno, and Desturvirido, 
and other superior lords, giving them an account of what 
had taken place in the matter of Ydalleao, and how he had 
determined to make war on him; from which lords he 
received answer that he was doing rightly, and that they 
would assist him as far as they were able, As to the 
Zemelluco, at the time when the messengers returned this 
answer he could find no excuse for not sending some troops 
to his sister who was wedded to the Ydalleao.’ Of the lords 
mentioned in the above, Zemelluco friendly to the Adil 
Shah is Burhan Nizam-ul-Mulk, though he had married a 
sister of the Adil Shah and not given a sister in marriage 
to Ismail Adil Shah. The other three belonged to the 
hostile combination obviously. Madre Maluco should be 
Imad-ul-Mulk of Berar. He was more inclined to the side 
of the Adil Shah than otherwise, though at this time it is 
quite possible he was hostile because of the Nizam Shah's 
connection with the Adil Shah, Demellyno is obviously 
Kuțub-ul-Mulk, and Desturvirido seems a compound of 
Dastur and Barid*. 2 


* Vide p. 848, Sowell's Forgotten Empire, 
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These were the Dastur-ul Mulk, the son of Dastur 
Dinar, of Gulbarga, Sagar and Naldrag, and Amir Barid of 
Bider. In other words the Adil Shah and the Nizam Shuh 
held together ; Imad Shah of Berar, Amir Barid of Bider, 
Kutub Shah of Golkonda and Dastur-ul-Mulk of Gulbarga 
were hostile to these, and would be even actively friendly 
to Krishuadévariiya, who is stated to have sent intimation 
to them of eet purpose to detach them from a possible 
combination. At the time in question a combination was 
quite an impossibility if Ferishta is to be believed. Ferishta 
has to be given credit for knowledge in respect of the affairs 
of the two Muhammadan states of the Adil Shahs and the 
Nizam Shabs. Nor do these States appear to have realized 
the value of a combination as their wars against the Nawabs 
of Khandesh and Guzerat would show. ‘here is besides 
the fact that the two Soutbern chiefs were Shins and the 
others Sunni ; and as between these there was very mach 
more hatred than even between Mubamnadans and Hindus, 
In this particular Nuniz may be correct in his statement, 

The battle is said to have been fought in the month of 
May, on a new moon-day falling on a Saturday of the year 
1522, Mr. Sewell has most satisfactorily proved that it 
actually did take place on the 19th May, 1520, when Soares, 
the Governor-General of Portuguese India was absent in the 
Red Sea. The Portuguese archives prove this to demonst- 
ration, and Nuniz is in error, showing thereby that his 
evidence is not as much of a first-hand character as it would, 
at first sight appear. 





‘The king then set his huge army in motion against 
Raichar. The chief of the guard * led the advance with 














* Kama Nayaka. 
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thirty-thousand infintry—archers, men with shields, and 
musquetteers and spearmen—and a thousand horse, and 
his elephants, After him went ‘imapanayque ; * he had 
had with him sixty thousand foot and three thousand 
five hundred horse and thirty elephants; and after him 
went Adapanayque t with one hundred thousand foot and 
five thousand horse aud fifty elephants. After him came 
Condamara, $ and he had one hundred and twenty thousand 
foot, six thousand horso aud sixty elephants; after him 
came Comara, $ and he had eighty thousand foot and of 
horse two thousand five hundred and forty elephants ; after 
him the forees of Ogendraho, J the governor of the city of 
Bisnaga, with one of his captains who had one thousand 
horse, thirty thousand foot and ten elephants, After him 
went iliree eunuchs, favourites of the king, who had forty 
thousand foot and one thousand horse and fifteen elephants, 
The page who served the king with betel had fifteen thou- 
sand foot and two hundred horse, but hethad no elephants. 
Comarberca | had eight thousand foot and four hundred 








S Vary likely Sijuva Timma. 

+ Ponsibly Adappantyaningīru. This could mean the page of the 
Betel; but this functionary is referred to by his ofice lower down in 
the extract (vide A.S.R. 1908-9, p. 182, note 8). 

t Kopgamarass, Viceroy of Udayagisi Mahivfjyam since its 
conquest. 

$ The equivalent seems to be Kumra, It may be one of the 





princes or one bearing the name. 
L-G5vindarija, fe, Stova GBvinda, brother of Srjuva Tima, 
{| This ie a variant of Kumira Virayya (vide Sewell, p. 269, note 1 
and p. $27, note 4). Both Nuniz and Paes connect this chief with 
Seringapatam, Mr. Sewell makes, in the note referred to above, a 
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horse and twenty elephants. The people of the chief of 
Bengapur went by another route with the people of Domar 
who were very numerous; and in the same way went 
other captains of ton or twelve thousand men, of whom I 
make no mention, not knowing their names. The king 
took up his guard six thousand horse and forty thousand 
foot, the pick of all his kingdom, men with shields, archers 
and three hundred elephants. 


Totalling up, Mr. Sewell-finds that the army was made 
up of much over 703,000 foot, 32,000 horse and 551 
elephants, besides the troops which joined after, eamp 
followers, &c. Astoundingly large as the numbers appear it 
does not seem quite beyond the capacity of the Empire of 
Krishnadva to put this number into the field. ‘This might 
be regarded as an occasion when he wished to make an 
impression of power upon his Muhammadan neighbours, In 
tho order above narrated the army set forward on its march 
till it reached Malliabad, where other detachments joined 
him, 

The Muhammadan contingent of the Vijayanagar troops 
with Camanayque, the chief of the guard took their position 
nearest the ditch, every other chief taking the position 
allotted fo him. ‘The siege was carried on with vigour by 








rong connection witu Mysore. “The Mysore foyers claims no com 
nection with the Vijayanagar dynasties directly. Kumtra Virayya of 
Seringapatam was either the father or brother of TirumalR88vi, w 
queen of Krishga, He may be the Virappodeys, son of Chikka Ogeya 
of the insription 80 of Mysore (ef. St. 10). The Mysore family got 
potession of Seriagapatam only in A.D. 1610(A.S.R. 1908-9, р. 182, 
note 5). Note the title of Chikkogaya: “ Srivangappeftapada Sriman 
Moi Stna Samudra Sijuoa Gajesimha. 
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the assailants, the temptation of reward defying the terror 
of death, as the garrison from the protection of the strong 
fortifications dealt destruction freely among the assailants. 
‘There were in the fort, according to Nuniz, 8,000 men, 400 
horse and 20 elephants with 30 catapults which hurled 
heavy stone and did great damage; and five years’ supply 
for those. There were besides 200 heavy pieces of artillery. 
«As soon as the people of the city Imew of the arrival of 
the King’s troops, and after they had received a captain of 
the Ydalleao who came with some soldiers to the city, they 
closed the gates with stone and mortar.” The north and 
south of the city being protected by natural rocks the 
attack was the strongest on the east as the king had pitched 
his camp on that side, 

Information was now brought to him that the Adil 
Shah had encamped himself on the other side of the river. 
Each kept watching the movements of the other for some 
time. Having called for a muster and finding that his army 
was composed of 120,000 infantry, 1,800 horse and fifty 
elephants, with distinct superiority in artillery, the Adil 
Shah resolved upon an immediate crossing of the river to 
deliver the attack himself. He crossed the river unmolested 
and was allowed to encamp himself in a line along the 
river within three leagues of Krishna's camp. Krishna 
then ordered a general advance upon the enemy arranging 
his army in eleven divisions. ‘The King ordered his front 
divisions to deliver the attack; perhaps under the command 
of Kumara Virayya of Seringapatam ; when this was hurled 
back in confusion and chased into the King’s camp, he 
ordered a general charge, leading the attack himself, ‘The 
suddenness of the onset and the weight with which it bore 
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down the enemy made the use of the artillery, on which the 
Adil Shah counted much, impossible, The Adil Shah's 
army was chased in hot pursuit right up to the banks of the 
river, the king himself occupying the Adil Shah’s camp. 
‘The pursuit was stopped there, in spite of eager requests to 
press the advantage home, 





As soon as the king moved out of his camp in front of 
Raichur, a party from among the garrison, consisting of 
200 horse, and the necessary complement of foot and 
elephants sallied out of the fort and Kept hanging on his 
flank on the river side. When the defeat of the Adil Shah 
became known, this party attempted a re-ontry into the fort 
but was kept out by the garrison within, as there was enmity 
between the commanders of the garrison within, and of the 
party outside. 


‘The king found among the prisoners five of the more 
important Commanders of the Adil Shab, including Salabat 
Khan, the Commander-in-Chief. The spoils of war included 
4,000 horses of Ormuz, 100 elephants, and 400 heavy cannon, 
besides emall ones; there were besides 900 gun-carriages 
with many tents and pavilions. ‘The king lost more than 
16,000 of his army. ‘The king then returned to his camp 
at Raichur and prosecuted the siege with greater vigour 
than ever before. Through the invaluable assistance of 
Ohristao de Figneyredo and his 20 musquetteers, who 
rendered service by sniping the garrison on the walls, the 
city fell on the 20th day after the battle of Raichur. 
Having shown the greatest clemeucy to the inhabitants of 
the fallen fortress, Krishna was about to start on his home- 
ward march, when there arrived in his camp ambassadors 
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from the Zemelluco, (Nizam-ul-Mulk; Burban Nizam 
Shah), Madremalluco (Imad-ul-mulk) ; Destur (Dastnr-ul- 
Mulk), Virido (Amir Barid) and other nobles of the 
kingdom of the Dakhan with messages of congratulation 
upon his victory, and a demand for the restoration of the 
Adil Shah's territory taken from him in the course of the 
war, on pain of their joining the Adil Shah and making 
common cause with him. Krishnadéva returned a haughty 
answer that he would go and meet them himself rather than 
expect them, and set forward upon his march to Vijaya- 
nagar. While in residence ab Hospet (Nagalipura) he 
received an ambassador fiom the Adil Shah who charged 
the king with having broken the peace of long duration 
and demanded restitution of all that he had taken from 
him. It was in reply to this that he is said to have given 
the famous reply that the Adil Shah should come and kiss 
his feet. The ambassador returned, Krishna is said to 
have gone to meot the Adil Shah on his frontier, and 
failing to mest him there marched upon Bijapur which he 
occupied for some time till he was compelled by water 
famine to quit the place, He retuned by way of Mudkal, 
When the Adil Shah returned to Bijapur and saw tho 
havoc worked on the beantifnl city, he blamed himself for 
not having tendered his submission, ‘Then Assand Khan of 
Belgaum volunteered to go on a mission to Krishna who 
was then at Mudkal. Having arrived there, he threw the 
blame of the Adil Shah's recaloitraney upon the com- 
mander-in-chief Salabat Khan who was thon prisoner, and 
Krishya ordered his death in a rage, ‘The order was carried 
ош and Ascaud Khan fied to Belgaum, his jagir, from 
which he would not even go to headquarters. Tt was ‘after 
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this futile mission that Krishna found vent to his anger in 
the destruction of Gulberga and in the attempt to set up one 
of the sons of Mahmud Shah IT upon the throne of a united 
Bahmani kingdom ‘giving his two brothers an annuity of 
50,000 pagodas each. After the return of the king to 
Bisnaga, which took placo in the same year in which he 
had left, nothing more passed between him and the Ydalleao 
worthy of record, relating either to peace or war 





For facility of comparison, the account of Ferishta is 
set down here in his own words.* 


“In the year 927, Ismael Adil Shah made preparations 
for marching to recover Moodkul and Rachore from the 
Ray of Beejanuggur ; who gaining early intelligence of his 
intention moved with a great force, and stationed his camp 
on the banks of the Krishna, where he was joined by many of 
his tributaries ; so that his army amounted to at least fifty 
thousand horse, besides a vast host of foot. ‘The King 
would now have deferred his expedition, as the enemy held 
possession of all the ferries of the Krishna, but his tents 
being once pitched, he considered it would be undignified 
to delay, He therefore marched with seven thousand 
cavalry, composed entirely of foreigners and eneamped on 
the bank of the river opposite to the Hindus waiting for the 
preparation of rafts to exoss and attack, Some dayy atter 
his arrival, ав he was reposing in his tent, he heard one of 
his courtiers without the screens, reciting this verse; “Rise 
and fill the golden goblet with the wine of mirth, before the 
quaffer shall be laid in dust.” ‘The King, as if inspired by 











* Briggs! Feri 





Ча Ш, рр. 48-51. 
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the verse, called his favourites about him, and spreading 
the carpet of joy, gave way tothe pleasure of music and 
wine. When the banquet had lasted longer than was 
reasonable, and the effects of tho liquor began to exercise 
their influences, a fancy seized the King to pass the river 
and attack the enemy. He accordingly called on his 
Military Officers to state the cause of the delay in preparing 
the boats and rafts. He was told that one hundred boats 
were already finished, and the rest would be ready in a few 
ауз. The King heated with the banquet resolved to cross 
immediately ; and mounting his elephant, without making 
his intentions known, proceeded to the river, as if to 
reconnoitre, but suddenly gave orders foras many of his 
troops as could go to embark on the rafts, directing others 
to follow him on elephants. The officers in vain represented 
the imprudence and danger of this precipitation ; but the 
King, without reply, plunged his own elephant into the 
stream, and was instantly followed by some of his officers 
and soldiers, on about two hundred and fifty elephants. By 
great good fortune all reached the opposite bank in safety 
and as many troops as could cross on rafts and boats at two 
embarkations had time to arrive before the enemy opposed 
him. The Hindus, however, were in such force as pre- 
cluded every hope of the King’s success, with whom were 
not more than two thousand men to oppose thirty thousand. 
‘The heroes of Islam, as if animated with one soul, behaved 
so gallantly, that above a thousand of the infidels fell among 
whom was Sungut Ray, the chief general of Beejanuggur. 
‘The Mahomedans, however, found themselves so harassed by 
cannon shot, musketry and rockets which destroyed nearly 
half their numbers, that the survivors threw themselves 
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into the river, in hopes of escaping. Tursoon Bahadur 
and Tbrahim Beg, who rode on the same elephant with their 
King, drove the animal across the stream ; but so rapid was 
the current that with the exception of that elephant and 
seven others the rest were all drowned. The King’s rash- 
ness was severely punished by so great a loss. Не took a 
solemn Yow never to indulge again in wine till he had 
wiped away the stain of this defeat ; and for this purpose 
he bent his whole mind to repair his misfortune. 


‘Mirza Jehangeer having fallen in the late action, the 
King had recourse to the advice of Assaud Khan as to the 
measures necessary to retrieve his disaster. Assaud Khan 
observed, that as his loss was great, and the troops were 
dispirited, it would be advisable to return for the present to 
Beejapoor, and lay aside all thoughts of revenge till he 
could strengthen himself by an alliance with Burhan Nizam 
Shah, and remove his natural enemy Ameer Barid from his 
border. These objects being once effected, the punishment 
of the infidels might be subsequently accomplished. The 
King approving this advice marched from the Krishna to 
Beejapoor ; and conferring the dignity of Sipah-i-Salar on 
Assaud Khan, added several districts to his jageer, and made 
him henceforward his principal counsellor in all important 
affairs.” 

In the whole of Nuniz’ narrative the part relating to 
the battle and the siege of Raichur bears the impress of a 
personal reminiscence, and may be taken as substantially a 
correct version of the facts, 


The admission of a captain from the Adil Shah and the 
keeping out of one part of the garrison-would warrant the 
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assumption that there has been some attempt to gain back 
Raichur on the part of the Adil Shah and so it must have 
been that Krishnadava went to repel a possible attempt at 
the capture of Raichur by the Adil Shab, Nuniz’ attempt 
to give a reason for Krishna's breaking the peace with the 
Adil Shah does not stand on the same footing, as in regard 
to what took place in the Councils of Krishna, the chro- 
nicler could hardly have had any first hand information. 
One can understand Krishna's attempt to bring the Adil 
Shah to submission :with a view to a final assertion of his 
superiority, though such an attempt naturally wonld stiffen 
up the Adil Shah and gain for him the sympathy of his 
brother chioftains of the Bahmani kingdom. For the 
phrase ‘kissing the foot’ is more Mussalman in character than 
Hinda, and means no more humiliation than a surrender 
at discretion, The actual fault of Krishna's policy towards 
these princes does come in when he is said to have made the 
attempt to set a Bahmani prince on the throne and put the 
other two princes on pension from the Treasury of Vijaya- 
nagar. This, however, as Mr. Sewell bas pointed out, is 
historically inaccurate. The eldest of the three princes, who 
some time carlier were under honourable surveillance in 
Gulbarga, was nominally the Bahmani Sultan and actually 
was on the throne. ‘The two others followed in the preca- 
rious but exalted position during the next few years after 
the battle. Here again, perhaps, is a confusion in post- 
dating a previous incident. Krishya might as well have 
attempted this when he made the raid against Gulbarga 
from Tirupati after the wars against the Gajapati, If such 
an attempt had actually been made successfully, as Nuniz 
would have us believe, inscriptions of a later date would 
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give indications in giving him a title such as the Dakshina 
Suratrāņa or Kalvaraga Suratrāņa sthīpanāchīrya or 
some equivalent of it. ‘These documents are silent and the 
Amuktamalyada which mentions the destruction of Gal- 
barga and Sagare fails to mention Raichur, These transac- 
tions havo to be dismissed as ill-founded, if not actually 
unfounded. Nor is the part of the year betweon the 10th 
of June and the end, enongh for a return to Vijayanagar, 
then a porsnit of the Adil Shah as far as Bijap 
a return to headquarters and a farther im 
Gulbarga, 

‘The actual course of events would then appear to be 
that the Adil Shah made an attempt to recover Raichur and 
began operations by creating a party in his favour in Rai- 
chur and throwing in a powerful garrison, Krishna laid 
siege to the fort and attacked the enemy in the field. Defeat- 
ing him in battle, he captured the town, Returning to 
headquarters, he undertook a raid into Bijapur territories 
with a view to striking terror into the heart of the enemy 
and bringing him to terms with but partial success, ‘The 
peace lasted during his own life-time, but was no more 
permanent thon that. ‘There is an inconsistency in the 
attitude of the other Muhammadan chiefs as we find it 
depicted in Nuniz. ‘These were in no condition to make 
any effective intervention possible, Nor had their internal 
jealousies had time to be forgotton. ‘The possibility of 
dominance by Amir Barid, iù whose possession the 
Behmiani princes were, was too real to admit of their con- 
erting a common policy against their Hindu neighbours. 
‘This seems the position of international polities in the 
‘Dakhan derivable from a comparative reading of Ferishta 
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‘and the Portuguese chronicles, and more light is necessary 
to put the matter beyond doubt. 


With the battle of Raichur and the events that followed 
close upon it, we come to the end of Krishyarfiya’s wars 
and the remaining ten years were devoted to the work of 
peaceful administration. ‘The dream of Siluva Narasinga, 
or Narasimha, was realised, and the most troublesome 
neighbours were taught to respect the power of Krishna, 
‘The Empire was quite intact, as it was in the best days of 
his predecessors, nay as it never was either before or after 
‘him under the Vijayanagar rulers, except on the side of Goa 
where Belgaum had fallen into the hands of the Adil Shab, 
whose minister Assaud Khan held possession of it. Accord- 
ing to the chronicle of Nuniz, Krishnadéva abdicates in 
favour of his son Tirumalariya, who died, according to the 
same authority, of poison administered to him by the 
minister Timmappa Danniyaka, son of Séluva Timma, 
‘This story has in it inaccuracies which would stamp it as 
untrue. Krishna charged this Timmappa, his father $i]w 
Timma and his brother SéJuva Govinda in public durbar 
and threw them in prison where they remained three years. 
At the end of this period Timmappa, the son escaped to a 
hill fort and held out against the King’s forces for some 
time. When at last he surrendered to the superior force 
‘of Ayyappurasa (Ajaboissn of Nuniz), the eyes of the three 
prisoners were-put out and they were allowed to languish 
in prison as they were Brahmans, ‘Timmappa Nayaka died 
in prison and SiJuva Timma and Gamdaja (auother son) 
‘remained in prison says Nuniz, This last is perhaps only a 
mistake for Timma’s brother Gövindsrāja. 
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‘There is no doubt that Krishya had a son Tiramalariya 
who was old enough to be governor of a province. ‘There 
are records of three others who call themselves sons also. 
Krishna had three queens ; Tiramalidavi, the daughter of 
the king of Seringapatam (not of the royal family of 
Mysore), Chinnidavi, generally taken to be a favourite 
dancing girl and his earliest love; and lastly the Gajapati 
princess called Tukka in literature, whose namo does not 
figure prominently otherwise. The former two havo copper 
casts of them along with the king at Tirupati. Tirumala- — 
rñya was probably the son of Tiramalīdēvi and appears to 
have predeceased his father. So far as the available inscrip- 





there is no other mention of this prince in a ruling capacity. 
Tho other sons appear as equally subordinate govenors only. 
‘There is another record dated Saka 1448t which states that 
Achyutarāya was ruling in Vijayanagara, With the excep- 
tion of this single record there is nothing to indicate any 
break of continuity in the reign of Krishnadévaraya. On 
the contrary there are inscriptions from year to year even 
including this same Saka year 1448 which state in so many 
words that Krishnariya was ruling in Vijayanagar. What 
is very much worse for the story of Nuniz, Siluva Govinda- 
raja, the brother of Siluva Timma, instead of being a 
prisoner, eating his heart in Vijayanagar, makes a grant 
from his fief of Ummattir in A. Р. 1529, As far, therefore, 
as the evidence of inscriptions goes there is not the slightest: 














* 139 of 1896, Epigraphist’s Collection. 
+ No. 3& A, Butterworth and Venugopala Chetty, Nellore Inserip- 
tions. 
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story of Nuniz, either about Krishna’s abdi- 
cation or of SiJuva Timma’s treason against his sovereign. 
‘Nor has popular tradition handed down anything purport- 
ing this infamy on the part of the servant, or cruelty as 
against the master.* Krishna continued to rule till A.D. 1530; 
and, having beaten back an attempt to recover Raichur 
on the part of the Adil Shah, he died in the course of active 
preparations for an invasion of Belgaum. 





The period of Krishya’s rule was occupied in a series 
of efforts to restore to the Empire its integrity, and assure 
it a permanent peace. In both these he must be given 
credit for having achieved his objects. ‘There was no sign 
ofany trouble on the Kalinga side. Even on the Mussal- 
man frontier the active operations of the Kutub Shah of 
Golkonda Kept quite clear of the Vijayanagar frontier 
uring the ten years of active warfare during Krishna's 
life-time, While still the wars were going on Krishna 
found time to actively direct the administration and carry 
out large schemes of works of public utility and beneficence. 
His benefactions to the temples of South India have been 
referred to already. He took an active interest in the 
fostering of both Sanskrit and Telugu literature having been 
himself an author of uncommon ability in both languages 
though only one Telugu work of his survives to-day to give 
us an idea of his activity :in this direction. He was a 
Vaishnava himself ; but like all enlightened Hindu rulers 
with a tolerance of other persuasions which went far 
beyond mere sufferance into active benefactions. He kept 





Inscriptions at Tirupati show the brothers alive and actively 
participating in the temple affairs. See my History of Tirupati and 
the Volumes of the Inscriptions. 
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his eye well on the Governors and the Viceroys, so that no 
wrong-doing in the Empire, ever escaped notice. When 
such were bronght to his notice he looked into the com- 
plaints with a conscientious interest that gave the best 
guarantee against the slightest miscarriage of justice. 
There are points in his career which require more elaborate 
treatment and will be given the fullness of treatment they 
deserve separately. The traditional date of death contained 
in a verso ascribed to Allasini Peddana takes the event five 
years earlier than it happened in A.D, 1530, as Krishna's 
records in Epigraphs reach up to that date. 





(Lecture delivered to the Maharaja's College 
Union Society in the Rangacharlu Memorial Hall, 
Mysore with Mr. H. V. Nanjundayya, Vice- 
Chancellor in the chair. Reprinted from the 
Hindustan Review for May, June and July 
1917.) 





` The Bakhair of Ramaraja 








This is a document purporting to be written by one 
Rimji Tiramal who was in attendance at the court of 
‘Vijayanagar on the eve of tho battle of Talikota, No more 
is known of him from the document. ‘The name is clearly 
a Mahratta name. ‘The language of the document is a 
popular form of Kanarese, very far from the literary idiom, 
and even from that of the Kanarese of purely Kanarese 
speaking people. Apart from the mere mixture of foreign 
terms it gives clear evidence that the writer was a foreigner 
ing the language owing to official exigencies, He has 
made the effort to the best of his accomplishments. This 
charactor of the language is a clear indication that he was 
the agent of a court where the official language was Kana- 
теве. He was probably an agent of one of the subordinate 
states of the Empire attached to the Imperial Headquarters. 





There is a Bakhair on this subject in Mahratti, 
and the question naturally arises whother the Mahratti 
document or the Kanarese is the original. Not having 
access to the Mahratti as yet, and, judging only from the 
‘Kanarese record, the latter does not seem to be a transla- 
tion, but appears to have been written in original in 
Kanarese itself. I am informed that the Mabratti paper 
published already is but an abridged abstract of this paper, 
Dut а little more investigation is required for a definite 
opinion upon this question. 
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‘The document in question begins with the arrival of a 
Mahaldar (divisional officer) of Bijapur in the court of 
Vijayanagar conveying messages of importance from the 
Adil Shah to the court of Vijayanagar. ‘The two courts 
were on friendly terms, aud the ambassador was hospi 
tably received and accommodated im the Anandemuhiit 
palace. А few days after, the ambassador sought and 
obtained audience, and when it was over the court adjourn- 
ed to witness a performance in acrobaties by a troupe of 
‘Telugu Dombars. Ramavija was pleased with the troupe 
and ordered presents of various kinds, The troupe how- 
ever, sought the favour of two full grown pigs being pre- 
sented to them as these people regarded pork as a dainty 
apparently, ‘The Mussalman ambassador started moraliz- 
ing upon the unworthiness of the Hindu religion which 
permitted its volaries, however humble in station, eating 
such filthy flesh, Rimarija was apparently a man who had 
something of the humorous in him, and he asked in reply 
if it was permissible for Muhammadans to eat fowl. ‘The 
Mussalman ambassador assenting, he ordered a building to 
be vacated and pigs stalled in for the night, The ambassa- 
dor was shown into the building the next morning when it 
was full of filth, and then a number of fowls were let int 
Before evening, the building had become almost clean and 
then the Rija observed to the ambassador whom he had 
taken with him that eaters of fowl had little cause to hold in 
contempt those that eat pork. ‘his was too much for the 
temper of the Mussalman ambassador who forgot the mis. 
sion of his master and wanted to terminate his mission, 
Rimariija however, persuaded him to stay on and dismissed 
him with due ceremony later. 
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‘The irate ambassador had not forgotten «the insult ” 
and went into the court of the Adil Shah with his turban 
tied round his neck, and tried to persuade his master into 
bolieving that the Muslim authority was no more in that 
region, and no Muslim is likely to be respected so long as 
Vijayanagar was allowed to stand in this position of com- 
mand. The Adil Shah took a saner view, and pointed out 
ja in the position of a son, and that 
he had no cause of war against him standing as he did in 
that affectionate relation with him. 








"The Mazatdar took his departure from Bijapur, and 
found himself more welcome in another quarter. He found 
the throe others of the Bahmani Sultans (Bider apparently 
not counting for much) encamped in Jahlna, and enjoying 
the hospitality of the Nizam Shah. hither he went and 
depicted the low estate to which the Dakhan Muslims had 
brought themselves by letting Rimarija remain ruler of 
Vijayanagar, Ho found here more congenial audience than 
at Bijapur, and succeeded in persuading the three Sultans to 
resolve upon invading the territory of Vijayanagar with a 
‘view to reduce it to a condition tributary to the Mussalmans 
of the Dalhan, Having resolved to make a joint invasion 
of the Hindu territory they sent a persuasive ambassador 
to the Adil Shah to influence him to join the holy cause. 
‘The Adil Shah stood firm and gave this ambassador the 
same answer that he did to his own Mahaldar. 


Meanwhile information of all that transpired in Jahlna 
was sent to Kimarija by his own agent Timmiji from 
Jahlna ; and soon after arrived a messenger from the agent 
stationed at Bijapur. ‘The Dassara celebrations bad just 
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come to a close. Rimarija immediately issued a warning 
to all his assembled feudatories to get ready for war, 
and conduct themselves worthy of the Empire in the forth- 
coming war; and then dismissed them with the usual 
presents, bestowed with more than usual liberality. He 
sent a special ambassador in the person of his commander- 
in-chief Bisilappa Nayaka to Bijapur with rich presents to 
the Adil Shah. The Adil Shah received the embassy with due 
consideration and respect, and was quite pleased with the 
presents and showed the same friendly epirit that he did on 
previous occasions. The manner of reception of this 
embassy and the re-assertion of the same friendly relations 
between the Adil Shah and were duly communi- 
cated to the Sultans by their ageuts in Bijapur. ‘They sent 
another ambassador to point ont to him the unworthiness 
and danger of a Mussalman roler being in alliance with tho 
Hindu ruler as against his brethren, He was instructed to 
communicate with them that the three Sultans were dete 
mined to march upon Vijayanagar, and that if the Adil 
Shah faild to co-operate with them, they would none the 
less march through his territories against Vijayanagar. The 
Adil Shah pointed out in reply that at that time 
the Hindu ruler was in a most powerful position and the 
three Sultans would do well to deliberate before taking 
action. Bisālappa Nāyaka retnrned with information of 
all that took place in Bijapar and kept his master fully 
informed of the coming invasion. In a council held in 
consequence, the conneil unanimously tendered him the 
advice that he should forestall the invasion of Vijayanagar 
territory and meet the enemy across his frontier. Rima 
Tja issued orders accordingly and sent forward the advance 
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portion of the army. He then went into the palace to take 
permission of his mother and queens, He took leave of his 
queens first, and then went to his mother who advised 
peaceful negotiations which he did not accept. 


The next morning he ordered a general muster of all 
his troops, with the requisite treasure, and set forward on 
the march, Tho army marched across the river and 
occupied the country on the other side to a distance of 
eight gavudas (fifty to sixty miles), along the bank of the 
river pushing forward pickets and advance posts almost up 
to the Krishna. ‘The King himself fixed his camp between 
the townlets of Tavaragere and Krishyagiri. ‘The Nizam 
Shah with the Governor of Daulatabad encamped himself 
near the river Krishna at Firozabad otherwise Sultanpur. 
Jalaluddin Akbar Padusha encamped himself at Daggada 
(Durgada), Mahiber Himbal Kufub Shah fixed his camp 
between Raichur and Mudgal; while Imam-ul-mulk anà 
Ali Adil Shah fixed their camp at Jamalgar near the river 
Krishna. The light troops belonging to all the Mussalman 
armies had: already crossed the Krishna river and had been 
committing depredations in the territory of Vijayanagar, 
The feudatories of the Hindu empire who had arrived at 
the head of the armies, fixed, under the orders of the 
emperor, their camp at a place called Rakshasa-Tangagi. 
Rimarija sent forward a considerable portion of his own 
troops also to the advance post at Räkshasa-Tangagi. 





Information of these movements was sent to the four 

Padushas who ordered а forward movement and took up a 

position within striking distance of Rakshasa-Tangadi. 

‘Then began the battle between the advance posts which 
2 
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gradually developed into full battle which lasted for three 
days and still remained indecisive. The Nizam Shah's 
troops and the Kutub Shah’s troops acquitted themselves 
‘well and gavesatisfaction to their rulers; while the Adil 
Shah and his ally who is called here Bahim-ul-mulk re- 
mained inactive, only making a show of fight, if the Hindu 
army attacked them. In consequence Rimarija sent 
Dalavai Girappa and Jamadar Khanipavadi Nayaka to the 
Adil Shah to point out to him that it was not fair that he 
should join other Mussalman ralers and carry on war 
against the Hindu Emperor who brought him up almost 
like ason, and provided for his milk money, the three 
fortresses of Raichur, Mudgal and Adoni. ‘The Adil Shah 
protested that he did not enter the war of his own accord, 
and that the war was foreed upon him by the other three 
entering his territory and cutting their way across forests 
and hills without his permission. He had no alternative 
but to join them, He admitted, however, that it was 
through evil counsel after all that he entered the war, and 
sent the usual return embassy. Information of these 
transactions however reached the Nizam Shah at Daulata- 
bad, the Kutab Shah at Golkonda and Akbar Jalal-nd-din 
Mughal at Jahina. Having consulted together, these threo 
sent to the Adil Shah the following ultimatum ; “ You 
joined us in the invasion against the Hindu territory, and 
now you are holding diplomatic relations with the Hindu 
ruler. If you will not adopt a more friendly attitude 
towards us and join usin the war, we shall declare war 
against you as well.” The Adil Shah in fear of the 
consequences sent word that their resolution was his 
resolution, and that he would join heartily in the enterprise. 
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While these transactions were taking place here, 
Rimardja changed his headquarters to Ndkshasa-Tangagli 
and established his camp there. Then began another 
battle which lasted for 27 days. Fresh Muhammadan 
armies arrived and took their position in the plains of 
Talikota. ‘The battle on the 27th day lasted till the 9th 
hour of the night and still remained undecided. The 
principal leaders and Princes in the Hindu army came out, 
to Rimarija and pointed out to him the futility and waste- 
fulness of this kind of warfare. They suggested breaking 
up into separate division, each division carrying the war 
against particular parts of the enemy’s army. They also 
pointed out that both the Adil Shah and Imad-ul-mulk 
‘were not hearty in the fight and were merely making a 
show. He adopted their suggestions and sent out his army 
to attack in separate divisions and then the battle began 
again, Jalal-ud-din Akbar fell back upon the Nizam Shah's 
forces. The two together fonght against the Hinda forces 
and both of them were pressed back. Some of them fell 
back upon theft camp. Then Rimardja wished to press the 
advantage home and mounted his elephant Raaham- 
stimyta, and marched into the field directing operations in 
person. ‘Then the battle went on for 3 days, going into the 
Sth hour of the night on the last day. ‘This time the 
Muhammadans were definitely defeated and had to fall 
back two units (about 5 to 6 miles). Taking this fora 
retreat the army slackened their efforts and Кашаа 
himself ceased to press the advantage home. The three 
Padushas on the contrary took counsel together, and sent to 
‘the Adil Shah charging him to exert himself at least now, 
tosavethe Mussalman name from extinction, Then the 
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Adil Shab got ready, offered his third prayer for the day 
invoking the assistance of God for the Muhammadan cause, 
and fell upon the army of the Hindus, and, the three others 
co-operating, the Hindu camp was thrown into confusion 
and Rāmarāja did his best to collect his army and tried to 
make an effective stand, In the meanwhile, he sent word 
to the Adil Shah pointing out the unworthiness of his 
action against one who brought him up like a father. He 
followed it up by saying that in case he should still persist 
in the course of action he had adopted he would at least do 
him one favour, He requested the Adil Shah to shoot him 
with his gun and kill him, and thus save him from falling 
into the hands of his enemies, the three other Padushahs, 
and prepared himself for being shot, After some 
deliberation the Adil Shah resolved to do so and shot 
him dead, When news of this reached the Hindu 
camp, the army broke up, some of them fleeing to 
Vijayanagar, he three other Padushahs were delighted 
that their enemies were no more effective, and the Muham- 
madan armies engaged themselves in plundering the camps 
of the Hindus. When news of Rimarija’s death reached 
Vijayanagar, his mother and three of his queens put an end 
to themselves and the army of the three Padushahs 
marched upon Vijayanagar plundered the teasnry and 
other places where loot could be had, and marched back to 
their headquarters. The Adil Shah of Bijapur dismissed 
Akbar Jalal-ud-din with presents and sent the bones of 
Rimariija to Benares for boing deposited in the Ganges. He 
then marched upon Penukonda which he beseiged. After 
a siege of six weeks, he left an army to conduct the siege 
and returned to his capital. Rāmarāja's death took place, 
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‘according to the Bakhair, in the year Raktaksi, Vuisakha 
Bahula 8, Monday Sravana Naksatra, 


‘The above is a more or less free summarised account 
of the Bakhair as it is, and does not pretend to be a regular 
translation which will be given on a future occcasion from 
the original manuscript itself, comparing it with the 
Mahratti Balchair, if possible, We shall offer some remarks 
‘upon the historical part of the doctiment now and enter 
into a brief discussion as to its historical bearing. 








Readers of Sewell’s “Forgotten Empire” will find, on 
referring to Chapter XV, that his aceount is based on the 
Muhammadan historians, Ferishta and the anonymous 
historian of the Kutub Shahi; and the Portuguese writer 
Conto differs materially in very many particulars, Omitt- 
ing the minutiae and having regard only to the incidents 
leading to the decisive event, the first point which calls for 
attention is who it was that was really responsible for the 
coalition of the Muhammadan Princes. According to the 
Balchair translated above, the actual responsibility for the 
combination rests with the Mahaldar of Bijapur, while the 
Adil Shah is exhibited throughout as having been steadily 
Joyal in his alliance with the Hindu ruler. Ferishta makes 
the coalition originate with the Adil Shah: himself, who 
having resolved to bring about the coalition sent his 
councillor Kishwur Khan Lary to take steps to bring about, 
the coalition, He sent an embassy forthwith to the Kutub 
Shah, and subsequently to the Nizam Shah as well (Brige’s 
Ferishta U1, pages 123-126). ‘the anonymous Mahum- 
madan writer whom Briggs translated in the same volame 
ascribes the authorship of this effort to Ibrahim Kuțub Shah 
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(vide Briggs Ferishta IIT, pages 412-413). The Kutub Shah is 
credited with having brought about the alliance sealed by a 
double marriage between the Nizam Shah and the Adil 
Shab,’ the fact of which is testified to by Ferishta himself. 
On the other hand the Nizam Shahi historian Sayid Ali 
ascribes the credit to Hussain Nizam Shah although he 
agrees that it was the Kutnb Shah’s ambassador who con- 
ducted the negotiations with the Adil Shah (Indian Anti 
quary for 1921, page 1431.) There is no mention of the 
whole of this transaction iu the Bakhair of Rimji ‘Tiramal. 
‘What is more, almost up to the end of the battle the Adil 
Shah kept hovering, according to this account, between his 
allegiance to his friend, the Hindu ruler, and his obliga- 
tion to his colleagues of the Dalthan. 

‘The next point calling for attention is the actual place 
of battle, Mr. Sewell has a note on page 199 of his hook 
(the reprint) that the battle did not take place at Talikota 
‘but many miles south of the River Krishua, Talikota being 
situated twenty-five miles north of the river, He remarks 
“The Battle took place ten miles from Rimarija’s camp 
south of the river, wherever that may have been. ‘There is 
no available information on the point, but it was probably at 
Mudkal, the celebrated fortress,” He offers the suggestion 
that the battle might actually have taken place at or about 
the little village called Bayapur or Bhogapur on the road 
leading from Ingalgi to Mudkal. The Bakhair on the con- 
trary, makes it clear that the first camp of the Muham- 
madans, as in fact their main camp afterwards, remained 
round ‘Talikota. But he makes it clear none the less thet 
no engagement of a war-like character took place in that 
vicinity. He makes the further point clear that Rimardja’s 
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headquarters were fixed at a place called Tavarakere near 
the north bank of the Tungabhadra, and a part of his army 
and the contingents were ordered to fix their camp at 
Rakshasa-T'angadi to which he himself moved his headquar- 
ters at a later stage of the war. ‘The battles were actually 
fought about ten miles from his camp at Rakshasa-Tangadi ; 
it would be somewhere about twenty miles south of the 
river Krishna and almost fifty miles from where Talikota 
is, Further than that the Bakhair gives the disposition of 
the Muhammadan armies, The Nizam Shab’s headquarters 
were at Firuzabad, otherwise, Sultanpur. Jalal-ud-din 
Akbar Moghul as he is sometimes called, was not the 
Moghul Emperor as he is taken to be; he was apparently a 
feudatory of Bijapur. The term “ Moghul ”, attached to his 
name signified the party of foreign Muhammadans in the 
Dakhan at the time, as opposed to the two other parties, the 
Abyssinians called the Habshi, and the Indian Muham- 
madans called the Dalhanis.’ He fixed his camp between 
Raichur and Mudkal; while imam-ul-malk and the Adil 
Shah fixed their camp at Jamalgarh near the Krishna on 
the road to Bijapur. Somewhere within the curve of this 
semi-circle must have been Rakshasa-Tangadi and the scene 
of the battle must have been within the segment marked by 
the camp of the Mahammadans and a straight line drawn 
through Rakshasa-Tangagi. Tt is worth noting here 
that this is what is corrupted into Rakshitta Gundee in 
‘Mahratti Mss. according to Duft. (Hist. of Mahrattas, Vol. 1, 
p. 59, Cambray’s Edition.) 

In regard to the date of the battle, Mr. Sewell takes it 
on the authority of both the Muhammadan chronicles, viz., 
the anonymous history of the Kutub Shahi and Ferishtas” 
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history, to be some date in January 1565 the actual day 
being Tnesday, 28rd January (Tuesday being the week day 
according to him), whereas Ferishia fixed the day as 
Friday, the 20th of Jamad-oos-sany A. Н. 927. According 
to Sayid Alis Burhan-i-Ma-ñsir, this victory was won 
on Friday Jumadi-ul-akhir A. H. 972, January 4th, 
1565 (Indian Antiquary 1921, page 194). The day 
given in the Bakhair for the death of Rimarija is the 
year Raktākşi the month of Visikha Sth day, the 
dark fortnight, Monday Sravana Naksatra. According 
to Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s Ephemeris the year Raktākgi 
‘began on Tuesday, the 28th March 1564 according to the 
solar reckoning ; the lunar year began on Monday the 13th 
March 1564. The month оС Уа began on Wednesday, 
tho 10th April of the same year. According to the same 
author, Bahula 8th will fall on Tuesday, the 8th of May ; 
whereas if Monday be taken as correct it would be the 5th 
idem. As the Nakgatra Sravaya falls on Monday, the 
Sth of May, Iam rather inclined to prefer that the actual 
day of the year is Visakha Bahula 5th, Monday Sravana 
Nakgatra, as, in the Kanarese script, 5 can easily be 
corrupted into looking like 8, and a mistake is easily 
possible. If this correction should be accepted, then the 
day given would answer to the day given here in 1564; 
the week day and the Naksatra agree. If, according to 
Sewell, their march south from the plains of Talikota began 
‘on the 25th of December 1564, the final battle could not have 
taken place in January 23 following, if the details given 
‘of the various battles in the Bakhair should at all be true. 
‘Mr. Sewell’s account gives only one engagement, whereas 
Rāmji Tirumal describes three separate engagements of 
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which one lasted as many as 27 days. The history of the 
‘Kutub-Shahi which apparently Mr. Sewell has followed, 
‘also describes only one final engagement; and neither 
Ferishta nor the Kujub Shahi historian, nor the Burhan-- 
Ma-isir of Sayid Ali gives the details of the other engage- 
ments given in the Bakhair. Since the war began with 
such determination on either side, that it should bave been 
decided bya single engagement seems bard to believe 
There are other discrepancies besides between these autbori- 
ties, which have to be accounted for. 

‘This account of Rimji ‘Tirumal begins with the first 
movement towards the war during the Dassara of the 
previous year, i.e., about the month of October 1563, when 
the feudatory princes received a warning to be ready. 
Then it was resolved to carry the war into the enemy's 
territory to avoid danger to his own. In accordance with 
this resolution, forces had to be collected and troops had to 
be moved to their main rendezvous across the Tungabhadra, 
‘Then the emperor had to move with his own headquarters 
and follow the army, and then the war actually began by 
preliminary negotiations developing into a regular war 
which ceased almost at the end of about a month, and then 
began the final engagement which lasted for three day 
‘All this would have involved time naturally, and the time 
allowed in the Bakhair seems necessary for the complicated 
movements implied in this account, Apart from mere 
movements of armies, room is wanted for diplomatio negotia- 
tions of which there were several missions, backward and 
forward, and the time between October and May would be 
‘well filled with all these. From the side, therefore, of the 
Hindu Emperor the account given by this writer strikes 
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опе as cogent and consistent dealing only with the 
antecedent cireumstances leading to the erneial battle. For 
what actually were the remote causes of this crucial battle 
and for the movement of the Muhammadans, this account 
is inadequate and must be supplemented by what can be 
gleaned from the other historians. In some particulars the 
Katub Shahi history seems to be more detailed and reliable. 

The next pointin which this Bakhair is somewhat 
definite is the fate that befell Rāmarīja. According to the 
hitherto accepted accoant Rāmarāja fell into the hands of 
the enemy at the ond of a day's battle when victory 
actually declared for the Hindu side, and that he was 
decapitated by the Nizam Shah, ‘There are also prevalent 
Popular accounts that this catastrophy was due to the 
treachery of tho Muhammadan contingents of the empire 
of Vijayanagar, chiefly based perhaps on the authority of 
Cesar Frederic who was at the Imperial City two years 
later. The Bakhair written by a Hindu Mazradta in the 
court of Rāmarāja does not lend colour to the first state- 
ment, or the next surmise, ‘There is no mention of the 
treachery of the Muhammadan contingent or contingents, 
and the end of Ramaraja is depicted entirely differently. 
In fact, the whole of tho attitade of the Adil Shah* ae 

















‘“Thix account in the Bakhair seems to receive some support (rom 
what the Nizam Shahi historian states regarding the decapitation of 

a “As soon as the Adil Shalt heard of the capture of 
a Raya the hastened to the spot with the design of releasing 
the accursed infidel ; bot Hussain Shah being aware that Alt Adil Shak 
would press for the Raja's release, which it would be folly 
hod that a refusal to grant it would oniy lead to strife betw 
allies, and_{o the rupture of the alliance, issued orders for the execu- 
tion of Sadīfiva Riya before ‘Shah could arrive. 


H(This is the name by which this historian indicates Rimarija 
throughout) 
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depicted here is different from that of the Muhammadan 
historians from what one could make out from the two 
Muhammadan histories referred to above, It was the Adil 
Shah who was responsible for the death of Rimaraja at the 
Raja’s own request. He wentso far as to have the bones 
of his benefactor deposited in the Ganges for the good of 
his soul. ‘This is in lurid contrast to the somewhat 
barbarous performance ascribed to the Nizam Shah who is 
said tohave taken vengeance upon the dead body of the 
Хаја for the sufferings that, while living, he inflicted upon 
the Mahammadan subjects of his neighbours. 

Radical differences between the accounts, however, 
appear in regard to the one among the Muhammandan 
rulers, who was mainly responsible for the combination of 
the Muhammadan rulers. Ferishta makes the Adil Shah 
responsible for it; the Kutub Shabi historian makes 
Ibrahim Kuțub Shah take the initiative. ‘Tuo Nizam Shahi 
historian gives the credit to the Hussain Nizam Shah, The 
Bakhair on the contrary does not actually trace it to the 
source, but begins merely with the arrival of the Mabaldar 
from Bijapur. This has to be interproted not as Rimji 
‘Tiramal not knowing it, but merely аз his not treating of 
it in this report, ‘The hint is conveyed to us of the assem- 
blage of the three Muhammadan princes in Jablna. In regard 
to this matter both the Hindu account and the Kutub Shahi 
account have to be read together. The Hindu account begins 
after the negotiations which brought about the combination 
of the three other Sultans than the Adil Shah, ‘Therefore it 
seems very much more likely that it was Ibrahim Kutub 
Shah who saw the common danger ahead’ and brought about 
the combination. It seems perfectly natural that the Adil 
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‘Shah should have wavered between his loyalty to his bene- 
factor, the Hindu Raja, and his allegiance to his colleagues 
of the faith, The Bakhair of Rimji ‘Piramal describes 
exactly in those terms, and perhaps shows his character to 
advantage in regard to the Adil Shah's part in the battle. 
It was neither faint-heartedness on the part of the Adil 
Shah, nor mere fnithlessness. It was much rather the 
indecisiveness of a more conscientious person who hesitated 
between loyalty to the faith and gratitude for benefits 
received and enjoyed. ‘The account given in the Bakhair 
seems credible, and creditable to the Adil Shah, ‘These are 
the main points that emerge from a study of the Bakhair in 
the light of the information we already possess, on this war 
of Vijayanagar against the united Muhammadans, culminat- 
ing in the destraction of the Imperial city, Further 
research and investigation may add to the light already 
thrown by this new source of information, on this import- 
ant event in the history of the Hindu Empire. 


(A paper read at the Seventh Meeting of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission held at Poonas 
the late Sir Evan Cotton in the Ohair, in 
January 1995.) 








Penugonda 


Norz: Thir brochure is the outcome af a burried viet Z paid te 
Pouugovda tt the invitation of my friend dr. T. Sivaronkaram, 
MLG dt hia snggeation [put tagther the eubsance af а Шотту 
delivered at the local Wigh School on™ Penigona tn ite Bitoiest 
Setting,” with a view to exhibit to Their Eacalleneies the Governor 
ана Lady Willingdon on thair forthcoming vici the Bitoreal 
importance of the placa. T hope thas this alight sketch will serve the 
purpose tn. sema small шмш ‘The ріне дните larer study 
hich com be made only by a asetematic cllection of the monumental 
Танайка эшн ta iha toon arrengat and catalogued to aorist 
atike the student and the tagman as the Director-General. of 
Grchacslegy has done for other historical site in North fadia. 
Tuseriptions de not taname beyond tha age of Vijayanagar, but there 
are vetiges of creat Chitubyon moments ofthe age af Пе Називот 
эзин 





Hi may be that archaeological research takes us farther back. 
“The Gahan Mahal" my be utilized for the purposee by conserving 
it ак an ancient monument ond housing in it other monumental 
remains, I is to be hoped that the visit of Their Bæcellencies may 
ead to this desirable consummation. 








Iis place in South Indian History generally and the 
Empire of Vijayanagar in particular —Ponagonla, 
as it is at the present time, is a townlet of about 
6,000 population, and is couped up in the hollow of 
a basin surrounded by hills so closely that there is little 
room for cultivation to mest the needs of the expanding 
population of a growing town. It has, however, potentia- 
lities of expansion even now, which, with sufficient 
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‘enterprise, could be made to provide what is wanted for the 
needs of a royal city such as it was for a number of 
centuries under Hindu rule. If one gets up the top of the 
highest of the peaks in the group close to the town and 
takes a bird's-eye view of it, he will find vestiges of human 
handiwork that must have supplied the various needs of 
a vast population. If such a one cast his glance across the 
plain, he will find the plain in the hollow surrounded by 
a cluster of hills lying in serried ranks of various heights 
‘one behind the other, as if each were set there specially 
to prevent access to the plain from outside. One great 
road cnts across the middle of the plain leading southwards 
to Bangalore and northwards through Guntakal to Raichur 
and ultimately to Hyderabad almost in a straight line, 
‘That seems the only feasible way across the plain, This 
roadway and the plain wifich it ents in two are,shut in by 
high bills on the west rising sheer from a vast stretch of 
plain country, comparatively barren and uncultivated. The 
biggest hill is in three peaks, with another hill of a slightly 
inferior height standing close, the four together constitut- 
ing a natural buttress commanding the extensive plain 
outside. The natural strength of these is improved by 
artificial fortifications which make up for the defects that 
Nature had left. The highest knoll is surmounted by a 
fortified bastion affording room for the movement of a few 
guns which could be used with deadly effect apon an 
approaching army from any side. The top is reached by a 
bridle path which may be about 24 to 3 miles in length. 
Halfway up the hill along this path lies a saddle at the 
distance of a mile between two hills. This is surmounted 
by a temple dedicated to Lakşmi-Narasimhasvāmi (the 
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man-lion avatar of Vigna) which has adjoining it a tank 
providing the necessary water-supply for the normal 
requirements of the temple, and the periodical concourse 
of people congregating there for festivals. ‘These hills offer 
effective protection against attacks or hostile entry on the 
western side, and, under the shadows of these high walls of 
nature, lay the royal part of the city with its palaces, 
temples and tanks, all enclosed in a circuit of stone walls 
of an inner fort with its four main gates and a number of 
posterns, ‘The bridle path up the hill, and another, a much 
shorter and well-guarded path-way up the hill, both of 
them lie within the walls of the fort in the town. ‘This 
bridle path is probably a more modern one, and was perhaps 
made for facilitating visits to the temple of Narasimha 
already referred to, The other path is well-guarded at the 
narrower gorges of which there are three before reaching 
the middle terrace and two more before one reaches the 
top. The total number is counted as seven and this 
number is likely to be correct as we cut across portions of 
the path-way. Each one of these = passes” is fortified and 
provided witha guard house, a store for the contingent 
keeping guard andan unfailing supply of water in a hill- 
cleft containing springs. These are built up with stone-steps 
во that men may go down to the water, and seem generally 
to have been kept in good condition for use. ‘Tt is said that 
these stages are connected with each other by secret passages; 
‘one such is pointed out at the topmost “ Killa” (fort). 
‘This isa passage for one man to creep through while it is 
certain death for any second man to enter at the same time, 











‘The town itself is now confined to one part of the 
plain which might have been occupied fully with it, but 
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the number of stone-built wells in various parts of it and 
the large temples now in rnins or in the occupation of 
Muhammadan mosques are clear enough indication of the 
vaster extent of the town area, Two villages one west and 
the other east seem to mark the outermost town limit of 
those days. ‘These are Somandahalli about 3 miles west 
where the Emperors of Vijayanagar kept their cows in 
herds and got their milk supply from. The other is 
Erramanchi about 6 or 7 miles to the north which seems 
to have given an alternative name to the province itself, 
called Penugondarajya ov Erramantirajya in the more 
popular form, in which Buklapatna is described to have 
been situated in records of the reign of Krishnariya and 
his brother Achyntaviya. One of the gates of the fort 
takes its name after this, 











‘Tho remaining part of the plain is almost unoccupied 
at present, and the trunk road to Bangalore passes right 
across it north and south, The part of the plain on the 
farther side of the road slowly rises up to the cluster of low 
hills Iying in semi-circles one behind the other. Across 
this cluster there seems a feasible pass for a road. This is 
however barricaded by piling up stone boulders, bg and 
small, in such a fashion as to make it infeasible for cavalry. 
Hence the present-day name for this obstruction “Gurrapu- 
ти?” (horse-boulders). ‘This defeuce makes the eastern 
side sconre against attacks by Muhammadan Cavalry. ‘The 
west is inacoessible by naturo; the south and the north are 
open to entry but could be easily defended. Such are the 
natural features of the plain in which is situated what is 
now the town, and which should have held what was the 
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royal capital for more than a century, and a first class 
provincial headquarters for nearly three centuries before. 


‘The existing walls and gates of the fort with its moat, 
still visible in certain parts, seem to mark the citadel in 
which was situated the royal palace, and the temples and 
buildings appurtenant thereto. ‘The greater part of the city 
seems to have Iain outside these walls. Inside the fort is 
now shown the vestiges of a number of temples in various 
stages of rains, The most noteworthy among these happen 
to be the Narasimbaswimi temple turned into the Jumma 
Masjid, and another Vishnu temple transformed into the 
Jain shrine of Parsvanitha. Penugonda was early famous 
as one of the eighteen Jain centres of reputation ; but the 
present shrine did not belong to Parsva. There is a stand- 
ing Dvārapāla figure with the dise and the conch, the 
unmistakable signs of Vaishnava persuasion, Another 
peculiarity of this is that the figure carries these two 
weapons into the inner two hands, the outer two carrying 
each a lotus—a characteristic of Obāļukyan and later 
Hoysala iconography. The Musjid referred to above shows 
clear signs of transformation as the outer entrance still has 
all the decorative panels, pillars and pilasters intact. The 
inner portion or the mosque proper is now so well plastered 
that it seems entirely a Muhammadan structure, This 
should not necessarily be the case, ав there are other 
instances in the locality of this complete transformation of 
‘Hindu temples into Muhammadan structures by plastering 





cover and otherwise giving them such other outside touches 


as would make them seem wholly Islamic in character, 
‘This feature is illustrated in the remains of the palace 
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called “Gahan Mahal” in the immediate vicinity. This 
building is apparently a part of the inner palace intended 
for the oconpation of the royal ladies, and tho part of the 
structure must have occupied one end of a spacious enclo- 
sure, ‘Tho upper part of this structure must have served 
originally the double purpose of serving as a vantage 
ground from which to view various Inds of entertainments 
taking place in the great yard, and of serving as the 
confidential reception room for the ruler, who received his 
ministers and ambassadors here for confidential discussions, 
On the pinnacle of this building are two turrets, one larger 
than the other. ‘The larger is in the Hindu style, The 
smaller of the same style is given parapet of the Islamic 
pattern. ‘This and the same style of parapet round tho 
whole shows the effort, very clumsy as it proves on closer 
examination, at transforming the building into a Muham- 
madan palace. 


Set diagonally over against this is the shapely minar of 
the Sher Khan's mosque as it is called—a structure said to 
have been constructed in the thirties of the eighteenth 
century. ‘The well just outside and tho flag-stone pavement 
give clear indications of the Hindu character of the struo- 
ture. One of the stones on the pavement carries an 
insoription ofa date ten years earlier than the battle of 
‘Malikota, which event transferred the capital of the empire 
of Vijayanagar to Penugonda. What is much more of a 
tell-tale character in the structure is the nich constituting 
the shrine, ‘The Mubammadan attendant somewhat offici- 
ously exhibits two rotating pillars by the side of the door 
jambs with all the gusto of a miracle, On closer examination 
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the rotating pillars turn ont to be door ornaments 
intended by the Chijukyan architect to show various panels 
of gods and goddesses, supplemental to those in the door 
jambs. ‘These are now covered up with thin slabs of 
polished stone, showing niches for holding lights. ‘This is 
carried out only во far as the uprights are concerned. The 
archway over is left over as in the original, and shows the 
characteristic lotus ornament. It is possible to remove the 
thin slabs now; and it may be quite worth while to have 
these removed temporarily and a few photographic views 
taken of the original doorway as it was intended to be. 
‘These photographs will give unmistakable evidence of the 
transformation of what was the sanctum of an early 
Chāļukyan temple into the “ Kalaba” of a Muhammadan 
mosque. There is much more direct evidence of the past 
structure of a Chijukyan temple in what is now called 
Baba Fakruddin’s mosque close by. 

These vestiges give clear evidence of the place having 
been a town of considerable importance in Chi}ukyan times 
rom the tenth to the twelfth century A.D. It maintained 
that position under the, Hoysalas and under the earlier 
dynasties of Vijayanagar. It had grown tobe of greater 
importance under the great Krishna and his immediate 
‘successors. When the empire suffered.a defeat at Talikota, 
Penngonda became the royal capital, and in consequence 
the centre of attack by the forces of Golkopda generally, 
sometimes in co-operation with the forces of Bijapur, the 
two southern kingdoms of the Babmani Sultans, Penu- 
gonda in its turn fell as the result of repeated attacks, and 
with its fall may be dated the fall of the Empire of Vijaya- 
magar. We shall now proceed to narrate briefly the story 
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of Penugonda from her days of royal splendour to those 
of ruin and decay. 





The district of Anantapur always constituted an import- 
ant salient tobe guarded against attack by the rulers of 
the table-land which now constitutes the State of Mysore. 
Places like Nidugal and Hemavati (Henjeru) wore hend- 
quarters of chieftaincies which came into notice with the 
rise of the later Chilukyas of Kalyini. Before their rise 
to power the district seems to have constituted a part of the 
Pallava and Chõja territories, and the chieftains of Nidugal 
claimed descent from the Chëlas and took Ohëla titles. 
‘With the rise of the Western Chilukyas of Kalyani this 
became a frontier viceroyalty set over against the kingdom 
‘of Véngi, the territory of tho Eastern Chilukyas rapidly 
passing under Chola influence. Henjera (Hemavati) is 
generally described in the inscriptions of this period as 
“the bolt of the South”, ‘This was intended to mean that 
it barred the way of advance to the South for any northern , 
or Dakhan Power. This was the function that devolved 
upon Penugoyda when it rose into importance. Very fow 
Chi}ukya inscriptions in Penngonda have survived the 
ouslaught of the Muhammadans; but, the vestiges of 
Chilukyan temples, images and various other items of 
temple architecture show unmistakably that it was a place 
of considerable importance under that dynasty. Under 
the lust groat Hoysala, Vira Baljāļa III, it was the head- 
quarters of an important Governorship which office was 
held in A.D. 1328 by one Müchayya Dandanëyaka, who 
seems to have been a close relative of the ruler himself. 
It is found maintaining that position: during the troubled 
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times that followed the invasions of the South under 
Muhammad, the Tughlak (A.D. 1325-1351). In the last 
year of the reign we have mention of Bakke, the third of 
the five brothers associated with the foundation of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar, as the Governor of Penugonila and 
upraiser of the Hoysala dynasty. His elder brother 
Harihara I is heard of already in A.D. 1333 as ruling in the 
Southern Mahratta country under the last great Hoysala, 
and exercised authority as overlord of the Muhammadan 
Sultan Jamaluddin of Honovar on the West Coast. Some 
ancient Tamil chronicles refer to Bukka’s son Kampana or 
Kumāra Kampaņa, as the “door-keeper  (Gentleman-in- 
waiting) upon the Hoysala monarch, We are thus justified 
in regarding that these brothers, and even their grown-up 
sons, were officers of the Hoysalas. 





In the early years of the fourteenth century Muham- 
madan raids had been carried sttvcessfully as far south as 
Raméévaram and Madura; and soon after, the Muham- 
madan garrisons left behind were turned ont by a Kerala 
or Travancore ruler Ravivatma Kulagsichara, In the years 
following the death of Alauddin Khilji, his son Mubarak 
constituted the Muhammadan Province of the Dakhan with 
the capital Dévagiri, the modern Daulatabad. When after 
a revolution Muhammad Tughlak ascended the throne a 
conquest of the South was attempted with so much success 
‘that a Muhammadan Governorship of Ma’abar (the Coro- 
mandel Coast) was formed with Madura for its head- 
quarters. ‘This distant Governorship was among the earliest 
to revolt and set up independently. When Muhammad had 
involved himself in the hopeless muddle of subduing the 
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ever recurring revolt of his provinces, the Hoysala ruler 
began gradually consolidating his power by planting a 
series of garrisons along the Krishna as a first line of 
defence, with a second anda third line behind it. Penu- 
gonda was the main fortress in the second line covering the 
whole ofthe South country below tho Ghats, Carnatic 
Payin Ghatas the Muhammadans called it, Tt was this 
movement on the part of the last great Hoysala monarch 
which, culminated in the foundation of tho Empire of 
‘Vijayanagar, and the foundation of the fortress preceded by 
a few years this imperial foundation, 

‘Tho village of Hampi on the banks of the Tungabhadra 
with ils shrine sacred to Virdpikga had probably a long 
anterior reputation asa holy place, and set over against 
Anegondi on the other side of the river offered advantages 
considerably superior to tho fortress of Kampli two miles 
and a half down the river which had suffered badly during 
the recent wars. The destruction of Kampli, the founda- 
tion of the fortress which afterwards became Vijayanagar, 
and the shifting of the Hoysala royal residence all came so 
close together about А. р. 1828 that they seem to have had 
some kind of organic connection as the outward acts of an 
accepted course of policy, followed as it was by a more 
vigorous effort of Muhammad to conquer the South. This 
resulted in success, but so short-lived as to lead on to the 
declaration of independence of Ma’abar in A.D. 1335, and 
the establishment of the Sultanate of Madura which lasted, 
with a break of:abont twelve years (A.D. 1845-1858), till 
A.D, 1378 or thereabouts. This posture of affairs explains 
the importance of Penugonda, as a strongly fortified place 
in the direct Jine of communication between the provinces 
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of Davagiri and Ma'abar, Hence this was made the head- 
quarters of a province and made over to the charge first of 
General Michayya, and transferred subsequently to Bukka 
who placed one of his :brothers and then one of his sons in 
charge of it. After the wars of the Hoysalas against the 
Sultans of Madura, Penugonda became a place of com- 
paratively minor importanes, and continued as the head- 
quarters of a province. With the rise of the usurper SaJuva 
Narasinga and the aggressive activity of Muhammad, the 
Jast Bahmani Sultan and the Gajapati of Orissa, Penugonda 
again became important as the Key of the South, Under 
the usurpation it marked the limit of partition between the 
imperial territories and those of the rising Śāļuva usurper, 
who kept the whole of the empire well in hand. Either 
under him or in the years immediately following Penu- 
gonda rose into greater importance, and was one of the 
subordinate governments not reduced to allegiance when 
the great emperor Krishna came to the throne. It was at 
that time in the possession of the Mysore chief Gangarāja 
of Ummattir who enjoyed the title of Chikkardya or 
Prince. Krishna’s first war was against him. The reduc- 
tion of this recalcitrant viceroy to subordination brought 
the whole of Mysore and the central block of territory next 
adjoining on the east of it as far as Vellore. Penugonda 
does not figure prominently in the history of the empire 
after this till the battle of Talikota in A.D. 1565 when a 
combination of the four chief Mussalman states of the 
Dakhan overthrew the imperial forces in a disastrous battle, 
The evacuation of Vijayanagar after this event brings 
Penugonda to prominence as the royal residence of the 
‘emperors. 
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‘The battle of Talikota, according to Caeser Frederick, 
went against Vijayanagar chiefly through the treachery of 
two Muhammadan generals of Vijayanagar, cach of whom 
had an army of seventy thousand under him. The eldest 
of the three brothers fell in battle and tho fate of the 
youngest was probably the same, though it seems likely ho 
survived, The second brother ‘Tirumala succeeded to the 
Government of his elder brother, the titular emperor 
Sadigiva continuing to be the nominal ruler as before. 
According to the same traveller who was in Vijayanagar 
two years after the battle, the town remained standing. 
‘The defeat itself not very destructive to the armies of 
the Hindu Empire, and Tirumala is nowhere indicated as a 
coward. He was able to fall back upon Penugonda in 
quite a leisurely progress and was able to carry with him 
about 350 elephant-loads of treasure. All this is not the 
work of a disheartened craven acting under the influence 
of fear of the further advance of the Muhammadans, Не 
seems to have been led to take this step out of fear of the 
nearer foe, the two Muhammadan divisions of the Vijaya- 
nagar army and their generals, Even such of the loyal 
Muhammadans who followed him he seems to have canton- 
ed outside Penugonda and on the side of it which was not 
open to attack, A village about four or five miles to the 
west of Penngonda goes by the name Turukkājpajnam 
(the city of tho Muhammadans). From this time onwards 
Penugonda became the Hindu Capital and consequently 
the objective of all attack by the forces of Golkonda and 
Bijapur. In the years following the battle of Talikota, 
the Mughal armies of Akbar moved across the mountain 
barrier and penetrated into the Dakhan, and thus diverted 
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the attention of the northern states of Ahmadnagar and 
Berar, Vijayanagar was left to be dismembered by.the 
two southern States, and this they constantly attempted 
to do till their own turn came for being attacked by the 
Mughals from the north. All this aggressive activity of 
Golkonda and Bijapur, Tirumala managed to keep within 
bounds during his life-time, Tt was probably with a view to 
this that he brought about a division of the responsibilities 
among his three sons at the time of his death. He left the 
empire to his eldest son Sriranga with his headquarters at 
Penugonila, He gave the southern provinces to his youngest 
son Venkaja, with his headquarters at Chandragiri. The 
second son Rima had for his shave the Viceroyally of 
Seringapatam and the whole of the present-day territory of 
Mysore. This division was necessitated by the understand- 
ing arrived at between Bijapur and Golkonda, the former 
having the territory above the Ghats to conquer and annex, 
and the latter the territory below the Ghats. 


‘This division of the Empire in 1575 or 1576 made 
Penugonda the objective upon which Golkonda concen- 
trated her attacks. ‘These were so frequent and persist- 
ent that as a result of a siege following a repulse in 
1577, the emperor himself became a prisoner. Ibrahim 
‘Kutub Shah on this occasion received the active assistance 
of the Hande Niyaka of Anantapur. He was released 
however as the result of a treaty and continued to 
maintain himself against Golkonda mostly by diplomacy 
and not altogether without war. When Sriranga died in 
1585, Golkona had advanced her possessions almost. to 
the Pennir. Rima died before Śrīranga leaving two 
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young sons who were at the imperial headquarters, 
Seringapatam being governed by deputies. Venkata as 
tho surviving brother succeeded to the United Empire on 
the death of Šriranga. With the aceession of the new 
ruler there was a renewal of Golkonda aggressions. 
‘Venkata had to be active against the ambitions of his 
viceroys, particularly those of Madura on the one side, 
and the activities of Golkonda on the north and those 
of Bijapur against the viceroyalty of Seringapatam, 
Venkata provided against the last by appointing Jaga- 
4ёуа Riyal to the Government of Chamiapatna and the 
Baramahals os a barrier against the advance of Bijapur. 
He managed to keep Madura in allegiance by sending an 
army to co-operate with the Nāyaka of ‘Tanjore who had 
already given evidence of unswerving loyalty on a previous 
occasion. This imperial contingent was sent in charge of 
his nephew, who showed himself ready to make common 
canse with his enemies. When he was baulked in this 
effort he rotired to his father’s viceroyalty of Seringapatam 
where he continued in practical independence of his uncle, 
the emperor. ‘There was a Golkonda invasion of Penu- 
gonda, ending in a siege of the capital, which was raised by 
the active exertions of Jngadéva Riyal, the Viceroy of 
Channapatna about the year 1589. The empire continued 
to maintain itself with success against its enemies, both 
within and without, when about A.D. 1610, there was 
another siege of Penugonda by the whole forces of Golkonda. 
Advantage was taken of this adversity to the emperor, and 
the coolness between the emperor and his nephew Viceroy 
of Seringapatam by Raja Woddyar of Mysore. The latter 
nid siege to Seringapatam and took possession of it, 
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‘Venkata had apparently to stand a long siege and the siege 
was raised by the arrival of the Tanjore forces under the 
command of the young Prince Raghunitha, the heir-appa- 
rent, Venkata confirmed by a charter the possession of the 
Seringapatam viceroyalty by Raja Woleyi 
died two years later withont leaving a son to succeed him. 

Venkata had at least five queens ; none of them seems 
to have had a son, at any rate acknowledged of Venkata. 
One of them, daughter of the Gobbiiri chief, brought up a 
boy as her child. Venkața apparently did not take him as 
such, but took no steps to put a stop to the pretensions of 
the mother in favour of her pulative son. Venkata seems to 
have designed as his suecessor his nephew Sriranga, the 
brother of the Viceroy at Seringapatam, who remained at 
court and enjoyed the title Ohikkartya, the title of the 
heir-apparent. Thus Sriranga was nominated emperor on 
the death of Venkata, and this set up the supporters of the 
putative son against him. ‘The chief of these was the boy's 
uncle apparently, Gobbiri Jaggariya, as he is called. АШ 
the discontented elements in the empire joined him, and 
he managed to take possession of Penugonda and throw Sri- 
ranga, his queen and five children, three boys and two girls, 
into prison. One loyal officer at the head of his forces 
remained hanging out devising means to save bis master, 
orat least one of his sons. Jagga perpetrated a horrid 
massacre of the! prisoner king, and his wife and children, 
but before this could be done, the loyalist Yāchama 
managed to get possession of the second son, Rima by 
name, a lad of ten or twelve years, Yichama fled with 
the prince to Tanjore, and this made the empire fall into 
two camps. ‘Tanjore alone took up the cause of the prince. 
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All the other chiefs with even a Portuguese contingent 
ranged themselves against the prince and Tanjore. Mysore 
remained aloof. Tanjore won a victory against the formid- 
able combination near Trichinopoly, and anointed Prince 
Rima in tho empire at Kumbhakonam. Rima seems to 
have ruled from Penngonda which, through the Civil War 
and the consequent neglect of the northern front, became 
gradually untenable. Golkonda was gradually fastening 
her grip over the territory in the vicinity. With the advent 
of Mir Jumla to the counsels of Golkonda a more vigorous 
Policy became discernible, and Venkata II in the last years 
of his reign felt compelled to fall back npon Chandragiri. 
A recond of this ruler of date A.D. 1638 is practically the 
Inst Vijayanagar inscription in Penugonda. Tt records the 
restoration of certain villages, granted to the Babayya 
Daraga on the hill next the tank, by Vira Narasinga, the 
elder brother of Krishna, Saiigiva and Venkata I. The 

tomb of this Muhammadan saint is on the top of the hill 
called Babayyanbetta, frannangiri as it is called popularly. 
‘Near the foot of the hill is the tomb of Tirumalariya and 
his hunter-dog. 

Abont A.D. 1640 Pepugonda fell into the hands of the 
Muhammadans of Golkonila, When Golkonia fell, it passed 
under the government of various Muhammadan generals, 
from one of whom it passed into the bands of the Mahrat- 
tas. Haidar Ali took possession of it from them about 
A.D. 1772 from whom it passed to the Nizam first, and 
then to the British along with the Coded Districts in tho 
arrangement consequent upon the fall of Seringapatam and 
the abolition of Muhammadan rale in Mysore. 











Mysore under the Wodeyars 





‘This Chapter is an historical outline of the origin and 
growth of the State of Mysore under the present dynasty 
up to the time of Haidar Ali, ‘This period of the history* 
of Mysore is hardly touched at all in any history except in 
that by Colonel Wilks, who was not in possession of the 
historical material now available to the student of history. 
‘The errors he has fallen into are rather serious but quite 
excusable in one who wrote so early in the century as he 
id, and who obtained all the information then possible. 
The pttblication of the volumes of inscriptions in Mysore 
by Mr. Rice is likely to throw a flood of light upon Mysore 
history and that of some other contemporary kingdoms. 
‘This and the lately published works of Minister Tirumala 
Aiyangar are the main authorities on which this paper rests 
for its information. The history of Mysore in Kannada 
prose compiled at the direction of his late Highness, 
though not of much value as an historical composition, is 
still of use as supplying fuller information on what is 








* 1 refer to two works—The Palace History and Wilks’ History. 


‘The Palace History is 4 Canarese compilation from the Vamtvafé 
and other MS records in the palace. It was compiled at the instanco 
of His late lamented Highness $f Chimarijindra Wodiyar. It is 
‘based on traditions of a more or less reliable character. 

The Historical Sketches of South India by Wilks is roferced to in 
the Chapter as Wilks’ History. 
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otherwise found to be the truth, It is not as an authori- 
tative composition that I write this Chapter on Mysore, 
It is only a small contribution, which may eventually lead 
to the writing of a good history of Mysore, of which this 
is but an imperfect sketch of a period covering nearly two 
centuries. 


Jn the epoch making battle of Talikota in which the 
Mossalmans and the Hindus contended for supremacy in 
southern India, and which ended in the complete victor: 
of the Muhammadan coalition, the emperor Rāmar 
the last real one, fell. His only surviving brother Hiri 
fled with the wreck of the army to Vijaya- 
nagar, and finding it impossible to sustain himself any 
longer there against the conquerors, he shifted his capital 
'i (Penukonda). Here he died leaving three sons, 
Sriranga Riyal, Rimarija, anà Venkatapatiriya. The 
division of the empire was made during the father’s 
life-time in accordance with which, Sriranga Riyal ruled 
from Penukonda, nominally st least, the whole of the 
Telugu country; Rāmarāja had for his share the Kannada 
country with his capital at Srirangapatna; Venkatapati- 
raya ruled from Chandragiri* over the largest portion as 
would appear, namely, over the Tonda, Chéla, and Pandya 
Mandalams. But that this rule was anything more than 
nominal is matter for doubt as will appear from the sequel. 
As it was, however, the Vijayanagar empire extended from 
the banks of the northern Pennir, if not the Tungabhadra 
to Cape Comorin, and was divided in 1597 into the 
viceroyalties of Penugonda, Ginjeo, Tanjore, Madura, 


























* Chikka Devoraja Vemitoeli, pp- 1-16. 
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‘Channapatna, and Srirangapatna, the first one and perhaps 
nominally the whole under Sriranga Riyal, the next three 
under Venkatapatiriya, and the last two under Rimarija.* 


About this time, Sriranga Riyal died without issue, 
and Rimarija also followed leaving Tirumalariya his 
son, a minor; so that the whole empire devolved upon 
‘Venkatapatiraya, Tirumalaraya lived with his uncle, 
leaving at Grirangapatna as vice-regent Remati, Revati, 
or Timati Venkata the general of Rimarija. The 
viceroys, aware of the weakness of the central author- 
ity, bore the yoke rather lightly and waited for an oppor- 
tunity to shake off the yokes, when an incident happened 
to accelerate the natural tendencies to disruption. ‘This 
incident is reported by ‘Tiramala Aiyangar, who lived in 
the latter half of the seventeenth and the earlier half of the 
eighteenth centuries, occupying all along a commanding 
position in the courts of successive rulers of Mysore, as 
follows: ‘The Madura Naik revolted and Venkatapati- 
riya sont his nephew (probably now a major).to put down 
the revolt. Insteadiof doing this, his plain duty, Tirumala- 
riya received bribes from the rebellious satrap and marched 
with all his army to Srivangapatna, thereby bringing on 
himself a deserved retribution and showing to onlookers 
the hollowness of the empire.'} It was under these cir- 
cumstances that there arose a particularly clever ruler in 
Mysore, who turned them all to his advantage anā laid the 
foundation of the present Mysore State. 





+ Wilks’ History, Vol. i, p. 59. 


+ Chika Devardfe Vijoyam 2nd Canto; Chikko Divarāja 
Vamsīvali, pp. 1-16. 
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‘We shall now proceed to inquire who this personage 
was and what his position, There seems to have been 
in use in the territory of Mysore (and even outside 
it) ever since the dawn of history the designation of 
Wogiyars signifying a certain feudal status. What the 
amount of the land was, the possession of which gave 
this honorific title to the possessor, is very hard to 
determine now. There have been Wodéyirs whose 
possessions varied from a village or two'to thirty or 
forty. The Wojayir of Karoogahally* owns himself 
master of only one village; and Raja Wodayar of Mysore 
about the same time was lord of twenty-three villages.t 
But the term Wodayir is also largely used in another sense 
being merely equivalent to ‘lord’. ‘This is the term used 
in addressing priests among the Lingayats, It may be a 
combination of both when applied to the members of the 
ruling family. But Yada Roya is said to have been 
requested by his wife to assume this title as a mark of 
gratitude to a Lingayat priest who helped him in taking 
possession of Mysore from the usurper Dajaviii Mara- 
nëyaka.t Whatever may be the value of this story, the title 
seems to have retained both the above meanings as applied 
to the Mysore family. 








This family traces its descent from a certain Yadu 
Riya who is believed to have reigned from 1399 to 1423, 
He is said to have come to this province from Dviraka, 





Chitika Deoarajs Vamigsals, 9.187 
A Thirty-three villages according to Wilks (eide Vol. i, p- 2t, 
footnote). 
wt Palace History, p16. 
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‘The object of his journey to Mysore with his brother 
Krishna is differently given by different authorities; some 
giving the worship of god Narayana of Mélukte as the 
object, and others that of the goddess Chimungi of the 
‘Mysore Hill. Whatever the motive of these brothers, they 
appear to have been fugitive princes of the lately overthrown 
Hoysala family which hed its capital at Dudravati (the 
modern Halebid), or of that of the Käkatiyas of Warangal 
which claimed to bolong to the Chandra Vaméa as well.* 
But Wilks mentions them as Yadava fugitives from the 
court of Vijayanagar, which seems very likely. They came 
to Mysore where circumstances favoured their founding 
a family. Here again accounts differ, but the one given in 
the Palace History looks more probable than that of Wilks. 
A. certain Chimardja Woisyir of Mysore died leaving 
behind him his widow and an only daughter. The 
Dajavai Mavaniyaka assumed the regency which he 
tried eventually to convert into royalty. ‘The widow and 
her daughter seem to have been helpless in his hands.t 
Perhaps, he would have married the daughter and thus 
given an appearance of legality to his usurpation ; but his 
unpopularity and the discontent among his officers came to 
a head in a conspiracy against him, ‘The palace party seems 
to have had the sympathy of the people and the conspiracy 
against the usurper had gained in strength, when Yadu 
Riya was ready to play his part by heading the conspiracy. 














plate No, 64 of Srirangapajaa. 
Vide p. 28 Translation. 
7 Epigraphia Carnatoks, Vol. i, Part L. 
+ Palace History, p.9, e 209. ° 
и 
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Success attendig the conspiracy, Yadu won the hand of the 
 Wodyšr's daughter, and he succeded to her father’s estate 
as was agreed to before. It wasa ‘jungam?” priest who 
negotiated the treaty, and hence the title Wodéyir attached 
to the princes of the family as mentioned above. 

This is the historical fonnder of the family, and be 
ruled over Mysore town and a few villages about it, What 
the actual extent of this small State was we have no means 
of ascertaining now. He settled upon his brother an estate, 
which he took from one of his father-in-law's relatives, and 
died in 1423. 

Hisson Hiri Bețad Chämarīūja Wodèyār succeeded him 
in 1423. Nothing is known of this personage except his 
name. He was in turn succeeded by hisson Timmarāj 
Woléyir in the year 1458. His son Hiri Ohūmarāja 
‘Wodiyir ascended the throne of the little kingdom, if we 
may call it a kingdom at all, in the year 1478, This ruler’s 
son was Betad Chimaraja* whose reign began in the 
‘year 1513, and it is this person who has the honour of being 
mentioned in the inscriptions and copper-plates next to 
‘Yadu, the intervening names being omitted. Betad Ohima- 
māja is credited by the Palace History with having 
constructed a big tank in Mysore, and by Wilks with having 
repaired the fort of Mysore * till then known as Puragirit 
Ile is also said by the same authority to have removed the 
capital to Mysore, probably from Hadana, the place con- 
quered by Yadu. This account, of course, differs from 
what is stated above. All :the anthorities referred to agree 
їз giving this person three cons, Timmarāja, Krishna- 


+ Vide Strangapsjaa, G4, 100 and others (Zi. Car). 
$ Wilks’ History, Vol. i, p. 22. 
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таја, апа Chiimarija ‘the bald’, During his life-time, he 
arranged, according to custom, to settle Hémanalli upon 
‘Timmarija, and Kembala upon Krishnarija. ‘Timmarija 
was however, to succeed his father,” Chāmarūja ‘ the bald °, 
ruling after him. This is probably what is referred to by 
Wilks as the partition of the estate. But it is better to 
regard it as a settlement only, since all the other parties 
appear to have been subject to the ruler at Mysore. Thi 
is borne out by the settlement made at his death by Rāja 
Wodéyir, Before leaving Betad Chimarija, t it ought to 
be mentioned that this was the person who is regarded as 
having, by his prowess, earned the title of * Birudantem- 
baragamja ' (the man of those who say they are so and so) 
mentioned in the inseriptions. 

This ruler was succeeded in 1559 by his son Timma- 
rija according to the testament of his father, Timma- 
rñja is reputed to have acquired the undoubted and sole 
right to the title of ‘ Birudantembaraganya’? by defeating 
other Wodéyars who laid claim to it likewise during a visit 
to Nanjanagidu. He followed up this victory by the 
congaest of Ummattir and Sinduvallit During his time, 
Mysore territory must have been very small in extent, ав 
he had to get permission from other independent Woleyirs 
to pass through their territory to Nanjanagada. 

















This ruler was succeeded by his youngest brother 
Bale§ Ohimaraja or Chimarija ‘the hala’. This was no 











* Palaca History, pp. 18 and 99. 
+ Chišha Daearüja Vammvall, p. 56, et sep. š 
Í Wie History, Voli, p. 305 Palace History, pe 19 
§ Hint Chiimardja of Wilks and Dodga Cotmarija of Sdrangapatna, 
187. Page 36, Translation (Zh Cor.) 
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doubt the wish of the father, but why his elder brother 
Krishnarija was passed over is not quite clear. Can it be 
that he died before 1571? This Chimarija then ruled for 
five years 1571-6, and is credited by Wilks with having 
evaded the tribute due to the viceroy at Srirangapatna.* 
It is now not ten years after the battle of Talikota which 
took place in 1565. The viceroy is said to have besieged 
the fort of Mysore, and it is recorded that his Dajavai,t 
Révati, Rémati, or Timati Venkata, was defeated and forced 
tocede Kottagala. This shows the want of edliciency in 
the viceregal government, 





About this time, also, Akbar had made himself almost 
master of Hindustan, and was turning his attention to the 
seathern side of the Vindhyas, This new element of 
disturbance, and the resistance which it provoked in the 
‘Massalman Powers of the Dakhan, gave to the further south 
comparative peace, even the Bijapur and Golkonda princes 
having had to divide their attention. It was only the 
imbecility of the Vijayanagar rulers that gave these pelty 
‘Wodleyars an opportunity for rising to greatness. Rimaraja, 
the’ viceroy, was dead leaving behind him the minor 
‘Viramalariya mentioned above, whose treason cost him his 
viceroyalty. 

Bie Chimarja left at his death four sons, Rajidhi- 
vija, Befad Chimaraja, Muppim Devarija and Ohima- 
rijag Here there is a disagreement among the authorities 











story, Vol. i, pp- 12-18. 
+ Сыйды Рагав Vamīčvaji, p. 45, ef seg. Srirangapa 
others. ` 

+ Vide Genealogical Table No. 3. 
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which appears hard to reconcile, There is a confusion in 
Wilks’ History between Betad Wolëyšr, Timmarā 
and Betad Chiimarija Wodéyar, Boje Chamar 
‘Wilks makes Raja Wodayar, the son of ‘Timmardja, in 
‘opposition to all the other authorities. He is evidently 
wrong, as there is an inseription,* dated 1614 (Raja 
‘Wodsyir died in 1617), which represents him as the son of 
Doda Chimaraja Wodeyar of Mysore. But before going 
ко Каја Мой буйг, we have to dispose of a Betad Chimaraja 
‘Wodayir, who ruled for two years (1576-8). ‘The Palace 
History makes him the eldest son of Chāmarāja ‘the bala ’. 
But the inscriptions and other works referred to, make him 
the younger brother of Raja Wodayir. Wilkst on the 
other hand, makes the successor of Bole Chimarija, a 
Betad Wodayar, his nephew. Ho seems to be in the right, 
because the inscriptions and the works of Tirumala 
Aiyangar, above referred to, make no mention of this ruler. 
Besides, since both the cousins bore neatly the same name 
there is room for confusion, and the short duration of the 
rule of Betad Wodayir has a suspicious air of forced 
abdication rather than of voluntary retirement. ‘The idea 
of a younger brother siperseding the elder to get over 
financial embarrassment, or of the compulsory retirement of 
the latter by the elders of the land, seems not to be very 
common in the traditions of Indian rulers. The father 
Timmarāja having ruled, Betad Wodéyir naturally wished to 
succeed him, but his uncle came in the way with the author- 
ity of the testament above mentioned. Athis uncle’s death, 
he succeeded in the absence of a previous arrangement, 














rangapajaa, p.86. Translation (Æp? Car). 
Wilks’ History, Vol, p. 21. 
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and was p'obably persuaded to retire iu favour of his 
cousin Rāja Wodèyär on the ground of the settlement of 
Hëmanalli upon his father, Mysore falling to the lot of 
Chiimarija ‘the bald.* According to Wilks, there is 
nothing strange in Betad Wodëyñe's quiet retirement, or in 
his aceeptins the office of Dajavai under Rija Wodeyir 
‘There is nothing worthy of mention in this reign of two 
years.t 








In 1578, there came to the throne of Mysore a raler, at 
‘once capable and politic, who laid the foundations of its 
greatness und consolidated, to a certain extent, the disinteg- 
rating-viceroyalty of Srfrangapatna; this was Rija Wodéyir 
who, for reasons given above, may be considered the eldest 
gon of Bile Chimarija of Mysore. The minority of | 
Tirumalarāya of Srirangapatna gave ample scope to the | 
aggrandizement of the Wodayars generally, and Rija | 

| 
| 





‘Wodsyiir benefited most of all. A glance at the lists of his 
Conquests shows that there were many powerful Woiayirs 
along with him under the nominal suzerainty of the viceroy 
at Srirangapatna. These Wodéyars can be roughly divided 
into two classes with respect to Raja Wod; Many of 
them were connected with him by marriages or otherwise + 
while there were others who, having suffered at his hands, 
kept aloof from him and intrigued at the viceroy’s court. 
To the former class belonged the Wodëyšrs of Kalale, 
Bilugula, Bilikere, Hura, Hullanahalli, Magur, etc. To 
the latter class belonged the Wodéyars of Ammachiivadi, 


Vide Genealogical Tables i and iv. 
+ Palace History, pp. S748. 
1148, рр. 22-3; Wilks' History, р. 28. 
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Kanniambidi, Talakiq, Karoogahalli, ete.* Each member 
of these two classes seems to have been independent 
and did not always look up to the viceroy for help, as is 
evidenced by the alliances and ‘'oaties entered into 
independently. Each one seems to have thought only of 
+ making what use the name and prestige of the vieeroy could 
afford him, At the commencement of his reign, 
Wodsyar is said to have been master of twenty-three and a 
half * townships’ f with a revenue of three thousand honnus 
(a onnu is a rupee and a half). ‘This territory was divided. 
among 300 jagirdars, each with a headquarter town of his 
own, The principal sources of revenue were taxes derived 
from this estate, plunder got from war, and tributes paid by 
other Wodéyirs. With these means at his disposal, he 
seems to have heen a troublesome neighbour, first attacking 
the Wodayiirs of the Channapatna viceroyalty, and latterly 
under some pretext: or other those of Srirangapatna itself, 
For all the conquests thus made, he appears to have sought 
the authority, at least after conquest, of his suzerain. Bat 
the suzerainty was at this time divided between the 
traitorous ‘irumalaraya and his uncle Venkatepatiraya, 
Raje, Wodayir, in his aggressive conduct against the viceroy 
of Srirangapatna, received the moral support of Venkatapati- 
vaya, the nominal ruler of the Vijayanagar empire, 
‘Venkatapatirfiya about this time, made a number of grants 
to Raja Wodéyar which appear to have been ‘conquests 
rather than grants. This growth of power and territory 


* Сизда Рева Утта}, pp. 15-26. 

$ ids p. 20, eL tep. 

$ Sarangapatna 157. Tiramakudlu Narasipura 116. Compare 
сыйы оаа Vamiāvali, pp: 17-20 

Chika Dtvoraja Vaminpali, pp. 17 and 20; Wilks History, 
Vol i p.28. 
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of the Wodëyšr naturally alarmed the viceroy at гап; 
patna, who tried to bring about the death of Raja W 
War was thought of, but stratagems were voted better by hi 
vassal councillors. A general master of the viceregal army 
was ordered under pretence of a review for the Dussarah, 
and Raja Wodëyše was invited to pay a friendly visit. Raja 
Wodyšr, in his turn, and on the advice of his brothers, 
Bețad Ohīmaūja and Dèvarīja, assembled his army, 
having been previously informed by his spies of the real 
state of feeling at Šrirangapatna. He thought it better, 
however, to leave the army under Betad Ohimaraja and 
paid his visit to the viceroy with his brother Dévaraja and 
a faithful body of followers.* The viceroy received him 
with apparent cordiality, having previously arranged an 
ambuscade to take Rija Wolsyar prisoner while going out 
for aride. But, luckily for Raja Wodayir, a petty incident 
thwarted the project. As soon as Tiramalar‘ya turned his 
back on Raja Wodsyir’s quarters after his visit, the 
‘Wodayir’s attendants began, as usual on all public occasions, 
to repeat his titles, among them ‘Birudantembaraganda’ 
во fraitfal of quarrels in Mysore history. Tiramalataya 
sent word that this one of all the titles might be given up 
by both parties, as neither of them could lay claim to it as 
a hereditary title, This was resented. Raja Wojéyar with 
his faithful retainers marched through the army of the 
viceroy which was described as follows : * The contingents 
of Ballapur Kolatala, Bangalore, Magadi, Panganoor 
and other Morasa countries were twenty elephants, two 
thousand horse, twenty thousand foot; of Talakšd, 
Yelandnr, Ammachvadi, Tirukanimbi and other 
Femitocli, p. 33, ot seg. 
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interior näs (states), ten elephants, five hundred horse, 
ten thousand foot; of Kalale, Belur, Keladi, and other 
Matniigs* (hill-states). twenty elephants, two thousand 
horse, twenty thousand foot; of Chintanakal, Chikka. 
niyakanahalli, Banavara, Basavāpatna, Sira and other 
Bodar nigs (hunter states), five elephants, five hundred 
horse, ten thousand foot.’ Rina Jagadéva Riyal, Kereyoor 
‘Timma Naika and other + Ravuta Payakas’ (cavalry and 
infantry officers) supplied contingent of fifteen elephants, 
four thousand horse, twenty-four thousand foot. With the 
reserve force of thirty elephants, three thousand horsor 
thirty thousand foot, the total runs up toa hundred ele- 
phants, twelve thousand horse and one hundred and four- 
teen thousand foot. ‘This is really Napoleonic indeed for 
ап army that was defeated by Raje Woleyar! It is not 
probable that these were the actual numbers in the field ; 
but the above computation shows the miscellaneous com- 
position of the army, aud what little common interest they 
could have had in fighting for the viceroy. The viceroy 
resolved after due deliberation to lay siege to the fort of 
Kesaregonfe and not, as originally proposed, to Mysore, 
The first seems to have been, at the time, unfit for standing 
a siege. It was situated between Srirangapatna and Mysore. 
Betad Chimaraja Wodéyir held ott till a relieving force 
approached from Mysore, and the miscellaneous viceregal 
army was then put to flight easily. ‘Tirumalariya, the 
viceroy, was already meditating flight from Srirangapatna, 

















* Chikka Devardja Vanizoa}t, pp. 26-33. 

In the States depending on Bijapur and GolkopGa were maintained 
200,000 horse. 

Footnote 2 at p. 58 Vol. i of Wilks’ History. 
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when some of the Wodayirs who had formerly counselled 
the advance of the army, now persuaded him to stand a 
siege, and encamped with their forces on ithe northern side 
of the fort These were again defeated by Narasariija, 
the eldest son of Raja Wodëyár, and Tirumalriya now fled 
to Talaleid! leaving his family bebind.* This event is goner- 
ally regarded as having taken place in 1610. But it is 
recorded that Rija Wojéyir received Srirangapatna as a 
grant from Venkatapatiraya in 1612.t It would thus 
appear that Raja Wodayir obtained the sanction of Ven- 
Katapatiriya for keeping possession of what he actually 
conquered. On the flight of Tirumalaviya, the treatment 
accorded by Raja Wodayir to the wife of the ex-vieeroy is 
variously related. According to Tirumala Aiyangarț, Raja 
Woayar pointed out to her the desirability of accompany- 
ing her husband and provided her with an escort to go to 
‘Talakid, and this authority calls her Sriranganiyaki. But 
the Palace History (pp. 31-2), gives a different version 
which appears to be nearer to the truth. ‘The lady is named 
Alamélamangi, and she went to Malangi after her husband. 
‘Wodsyan, at the instance of the priest of Ranganiyaki, 
the goddess, sent for some jewels belonging to the goddess 
in the possession of tho vieeroy’s wife at the time, with a 
threat that the jewels would be taken from hor by force if 
she did not surrender them at once. She refused to sur- 
render them all on the score that they were her own, 
though’she very often lent them for the decoration of the 




















Wilke’ History, Vol. 8, p. 25. 


+ Tirumakudlu Narasipura 62 (A.D. 1622, actual date Saka year 
1594, the year of cycle Parldzvi). 
Í Chiba Divarüja Vamtaeal 








pp. 31-2. 
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goddess. Having said this, and being afraid of her own 
safety, she drowned herself in a well at Malang But the 
popular tradition is that Rija Wojsyir hounded her to death 
for the sake of her jewels and perhaps of her person too. 
She is said to have pronounced a curse at her death 
which may be rendered as follows: May Malangi be 
no more than a tank; may Talakid be buried under 
sand; may the Réja of Mysore have no issue left.’ 
And Rija Wodéyir is believed to have lost all his four 
grown-up sons on account of this. It is customary even 
now in the royal family to perform sm expiatory ceremony. 
on the ninth day of the Dussarah to appease the angry spirit 
of this injured lady. From this custom it would appear 
that, whatever may have been the cause of her death, Raja 
Wolèyār, in having arranged for this ceremony, thought 
‘himself responsible for her tragic end. Thus was Stiranga- 
patna mastered once and for all; bat Rāja Wolèyār, in spite 
of the grant of Venkatapatiriya in 1612, did not assume 
fall sovereignty. In all the inscriptions* of his and of his 
grandson’s reigns, the Vijayanagar emperor is introduced 
as the ruling sovereign, the grants being made ia his time, 
‘The first inscription, in which this kind of introduction is. 
dispensed with, is one dated 1646, during the reign of 
Kanthirava Narasarija Wodéyir,t while another of the first 
year of this ruler duly acknowledges the suzerainty of the 
Vijayanagar ruler, 











On the overthrow of the viceroy at Srirangapatna Raja 
‘Wodéyir received an ambassaior,t named башта Каја 








+ Stirangapajna 103, pp. 29-30, Translation (Zpé. Car.) 
+ Nanjanagtidu 198, pp, 115-6, Translation (pt, Car). 
$ Chikka Dtvarāja Vanfteafi, pp. 55-6. 
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Virpanna, from Venkatapatiriya, who conveyed his 
master’s congratulations to the Rija овул оп his 
victory over the viceroy. Raja Wodayar was probably then 
appointed by the emperor to succeed ‘Tirumalariya, thus 
making the appointment a virtue of necessity. Rija Wodé- 
Fir then ruled for a period of five or six years, nominally 
as viceroy, but actually as sovereign in his territory, which, 
with the additions he made to it, embraced nearly the 
whole of the present Mysore district and a part of Hassan. 








But before closing his history, a word must be said as 
to his administration, He appears to have been careful to 
take the actual administration of the conquered territori 
into his own hands and to appoint his own officers. He is 
also reputed to have celebrated the Dussarah festival on a 
grand scale and made the rule that, in future, the death 
even of the closest relatives of the royal family should not 
interfere with the festivities. ‘This question had to be dis- 
cussed by experts in his reign on account of the death of 
his eldest son Narasarija, ‘The appointment of a Dajavaé 
discontinued ever since the usurpation of Miraniyaka, was 
now revived owing, as Raja Wo(éyir is made to say, to the 
‘vast additions to his estates. ‘The first appointment was 
unsatisfactory, as indeed many of them were throughout. 
‘The first Dajavāi under tho present dynasty was Rāja 
's nephew, Karikšla Mallarüjayya of Kalale, of the 
same family as the Dajavãi brothers, who brought about 
the downfall of the ruling dynasty and the rise of Haidar 
Āli. Mallarājayya resigned shortly after his appoint- 
ment and was succeeded by Betad Wodéyir.* This Betad 


























* Palace History, р. 45. 
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 Wodëyšr must have been the same as Raja Wodëyñr's eousin 
who was superseded by him. This act of trust on the part 
of the latter flattered the feelings of the former who had 
quietly abdicated the royal position. Previous to the 
appointment of a Dajavai, Raja Wodayir’s army appears to 
have been uniformly led by his brother Betad Сһаша- 
sand, therefore, he could not have been 
by this time, had 
lost all the four of his grown-up sons and his youngest 
brother Chimar He settled the succession, therefore, 
in consultation with his two surviving younger brothers, 
Веай Chimaraja and Davarija, on Ohamaraja Wods- 
уйг, his grandson by Narasaraja, Ho is said by some 
authorities to have left to the infant Immadirija the jagir 
of West Danniyakanakéte,* but Immadirija is generally 
regarded a posthumous son. The sons of Befad Ohamarija, 
and Dévarija received the jagirs, Rangasamudra and 
Nullur Vijayapura and Arikere and Yelandürumangala 
respectively.t Having made these settlements he retired with 
his brothers to Mellkóië where he died in 1617. 




















Raja Wodëyšr accordingly was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Chāmarāja Wolēyār, who ruled from 1617 to 1637. 
It has been mentioned that, under Rāja Woĝèyār, the 
office of Dalavdi was revived to meet the exigencies of 
increased territory and administration. This office combined 
in itself the offices of Prime Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief. At the accession of Chimarija Wodéyir Betad 





* Chihka Dtvarāja Vemstvaļi, p. 57, et ге. 
Wilks’ Zistory, Vol, p. 89. Palace History, p.49, makes Riya 
‘Wog8yir prophesy tho birth of a male child to bis pregnant wife, 
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‘Woiléyir held this important office und exercised his 
authority not so much as the Dajavai, but as guardian to 
Њо уоп Каја. Тһе Каја апд Ве Рабел тегу soon fell 
out on а small matter, the one having heen as tenacious of 
his authority as the other of his dignity. Betad Wolayár, 
it would appear, dismissed a few servants near the person of 
‘the Raja who were found to be abusing the trast. This 
was resented and consequently an attempt was made by 
Betad, Woëyšz'a son, to poison the Raja. Betad Woléyir 
fled for his life which was granted him at the cost of his 
eyes. The oifice of Dalavai always appears to have been 
unfortunate in Mysore, for the officers were ready to 
misbebave, whenever the roler was not strong enongh to 
keep them under control. ‘There were four Dalavitis in 
this reign, the Inst of whom was Vikramariya, the natural 
son of Befad Chimardja, brother of Raja Wodsyir. 
Chimardja Woleyir entrusted the whole administration to 
the Dajavais in order to have time enough to discharge his 
domestic duties.* So long as the Dajavais were men un- 
connected with the ruling family, they valued their posi- 
tion too mach to intrigue, as was the case with the second 
and the third Dulavais of this reign} These Dulavitis, 
however, made a number of conquests and annexations and 
extended Ohimardja’s inheritance in all directions. Tt is 
during this reign that the vicoroyalty of Jagndava Riyal 
was reduced to nothing by the capture of Channapatna and 
Nigamangala, and by the siege of Hoskote.} It is evident 














inscriptions Vikramariya is referred as the natural 





+ Nanjanaglda 9, р. 96, Translation (Epi. Car) 
$ Palace History, p. 1, Wilke! History, Vole iy p29. 
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that Ohämarāja persevered in carrying on the administ- 
‘ration according to the lines laid down by his grandfather 
by keeping down the Wodeyirs, by conciliating thé ryots 
and by not increasing the rents He is said to have 
collected a great deal of war material and to have established 
а depot at Srfrancapatna.t He is also credited with having 
‘written a commentary on ће Айтуар ап ће Малда 
rata. He died without issue in 1637 and was succeeded by 
his boy uncle, Immadirija Woiéyiv. Dalawa Vikrama- 
aya lorded it over the new ruler whom he found to be not 
nominal one that he would have him, and so he had him 
poisoned in the year 1638. 





Who was to be the next ruler? At the time of Баја 
Wodëyār’s death his brother's children were provided with 
jūgīrs as became their dignity. Though nothing ів 
recorded about Davarija, Betad Chimarija is said 
to have been living in retirement at Rangasamudra not 
without exercising a wholesome influence at court. Now 
that Rija Wodsyir’s line failed of male issue, people 
naturally looked up to the‘children of his next younger 
brother Betad Chimarija, From the palace genealogicalt 
tree, it appears that Betad Chimarija had only one son 
living at the time and that was Kantbirava Narasardja 
‘Wodayar. ‘Chis person cannot have been the mere nominee 
of Vikramariya, who was the natural son of Betad Chima- 
тїз, ав Betid Chimarija was himself living, and as 
Kanthirava Navasa would have suited ill the ambitions 














S Chikka Dtwarāja Vamitoedi, p. 60, е зер. 





+ Palace History, p. 61 
$ Vide Genealogical Table Мо. 4. 
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schemes of the Dajavdi, The Palace History (p. 65) besides 
makes Kanthfrava Narasa the adopted son of Rija Wodéyar, 
and, as such, he was invited and crowned by one of hi 
widows. The adoption seems likely enough, as Raj 
‘Wodsyir must have had reasons to fear that the direct line 
would fail. I must also have been the interest of the 
palace party not to have a nominee of Dalau8i for the ruler, 
The subsequent insolent behaviour of the Dajaväi would 
also support this view. However nominated, Kanthirava 
агава began his rule in A.D. 1638, It is this personage 
‘that first made grants in his own name," even his predecessor 
Chimardja having owned the nominal suzerainty of the 
phantom ruler at Ghanagiti, The first inscription in which 
au elaborate genealogy of the Mysore rulers alone is given, 
without reference to the raler at Penukonda, is dated 
AD, 1646 and is a grant by Kanthivava Narasa. 





‘The reign of Kanthirava Narasa commences the glorious 
period of the present dynasty, and the threo successive 
rulers, himself and his two successors, may be called the 
makers of modern Mysore. ‘The first act of this reign 
is the dismissal from service of Dalavdi Vikvamariyat, 
and the infliction on him of the condign punishment for 
his treason against the former ruler. ‘The Palace History 
states that the Dalavdi was punished after due inquiry and 
confession by himself; but Wilks appears to be right in 
saying that he was despatched by the hand of the assassin. 
For the Dajavéi was not only a natural son of Betad 


© Seirangapajna 103, pp. 20-30 (2р4. Car. 





+ Palace History, p. 67. 
$ Wilks’ History, Vol. i, р. 31. 
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Chimarija,* but also the first officer in the State. As 
such, he must have been too powerful and perhaps too 
popular to be punished like an ordinary servant. This 
Seems to have taught Kanthfrava Narasa a good lesson, and 
we see him throughout his reign making vigorous and 
rather successful attempts to curb the power of the 
Dalavdis, во that we see the office changing hands a little 
too often, This ruler is credited by Wilks with having 
celebrated the Dussarah festival on a grand scale and for 
the first time. Whatever the scale of the celebration, he 
‘was not the first to celebrate the festival, Raja Wodayar 
having done it many times during his life.t Kanthirava 
Narasa, finding it inconvenient to have a number of 
different coins in circulation, asserted his sovereignty 
over other Wodeyirs by establishing a mint and coining 
in his own named This is the first step at unifying 
the loose conglomerate of the petty chieftaincies he 
inherited, and his coins seem -to have had currency in 
other parts of South India as well, He is also given 
oredit for having madean elaborate survèy of the lands 
under the Wodëyšrs, and, having found the purse-proud 
ryots too troublesome, he took away all that they had 
over and above what was necessary for their bare 
living and occupation.§ This had the desired effect, 
and not only cowed the refractory Wojéyirs and 
other landlords, but enriched Kanthirava Narasa beyond all 





* Palace History, у. 30; Nanjanagiga 9, dated 1648, makes him the 
son of Rija Wog8yar. 

+ Vida ante, p. 286. 

$ Palace History, p. 94; Wilks’ History, Voli, p. 82 

§ Wilks! History, Vol. p, 325 Palace History, p. 90. 
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expectation. This act of public plunder was not questioned 
in those days, as the people had no other means of asserting 
their rights than that of taking arms against the ruler. 
‘This latter measure must clearly have been to their own 
ruin, for, in the place of one strong master, however un- 
justifiable his measures, they would have had many more 
plunderers without the advantage of protection which the 
former offered. The next step Kanthirava Narasa took was 
to keep the Dalavitis in check, There were in all ten 
Dajavais in this reign, all of whom, excepting one, heli 
‘the office but for a brief space of time, Under a strong 
ruler, the Dajavitis had only to playa subordinate part, 
and, whenever they attempted to make themselves some- 
thing more, they earned their dismissal, This office, the 
first in importance in the State, had always been given to a 
person intimately connected with the raler either in blood 
or by association. Whenever the choice fell ou relatives, 
the appointment did not prove happy, as they attempted to 
‘assume all power and to turn the attention of the sovereign 
solely to the enjoyment of home life. Whenever the 
appointment fell to the lot of some one outside the circle of 
relations, the choice proved happier, because they had not 
the same influence in tho palace as the others had, and so 
could be easily dealt with by the ruler. Kanțhīrava Narasa 
appears te have made a discovery of this fact, and, there- 
fore, deviated from the principle of choice inaugurated by 
Raja Wolayir whose Dajavtis were near connexions in 
blood. Perhaps Rija Wodayir could not as yet have 
trusted others outside his family, but Kanthirava was much 
too strong for fear of that kind. So after the fall of 
his half-brother, Dalavdi Vikramariya, he appointed 
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‘Thimmappa Niyake and six others in succession, who were, 
if at all connected, very distant relatives. ‘Thus we see that 
‘Kanthirava Narasa always kept all real power in his own 
hands, and so did his two successors. Hence the vigour of 
the administration during the three reigns. 

This ruler seems besides to have paid much attention 
to public works. He rebuilt the forts of Srirangapatna and 
Mysore when they got damaged during the siege by Rana- 
dhoola Khān. The details given of these forts are not of 
much importance. With the money he obtained, as above 
mentioned, be provided the forts with all that was needful 
to protect them from assault, and appears to have mounted 
a large number of guns over the ramparts. He is said 
to have constructed several tanks, and also the canal which 
runs over the bridge on the sonthera arm of the Kivari 
bringing fresh water into the fort. He also made rich 
‘endowments to the temples in the province, particularly to 
those of Sriranganfitha and of god Narasimha at Śriranga- 
patna, He seems to have-commanded armies in person, 
rather than trast them into the hands of the Dajavais, He 
is known to have been very remarkable for his strength 
and courage, and his first exploit was the defeat of a 
remarkable prize-fighter in Trichinopoly. Having gone 
thero incognito, he returned, after killing the man, withont 
waiting to receive the prize. This gave rise to one or 
two unsuccessful conspiracies against bis life which may 
be passsd over here, But the most important military 
act of the reign was the siege of Srirangapatna against 
Ranadhoola Khin, the general of Bijapur.* The siege 


was brought about as follows: Kanthirava Narasa incited 














istory, Vol i, p- 3L 
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Kenge Hanuma of Basavapatna and other Wodéyars of 
Tkkēri against their liege lord, Virabhadra Nayaka. The 
disturbance was promptly quelled by the Ikkeri Niyaka. 
Kenge Hanuma went to Bijapur to solicit the aid of the 
Padusha there.* At this time, there was also another 
fugitive Wodyir, Channama of Nagamangala, lately con- 
quered by Chimarija Wojéyir. The Padusha sent his 
most reputed general, Ranadhoola Khan at the head of an 
army of forty thousand men to reinstate Kenge Hanuma 
and to take Srirangapatna if possible. The general having 
easily succeeded in doing the first, was very near accom- 
plishing the second as well. Having taken possession of 
Tkkéri, Sira, and Bangalore on his way, he laid siege to 
Mysore and Šrirangapatna simultaneously. Besiegers anā 
defenders seem to have fought well, but the loss of the 
former must have been immense, considering that, even 
after having effected a breach, thoy were not able to effect 
an‘ entry into the fort of Srirangapatna, They were not 
more successful in Mysore either ; and the double victory 
is ascribed to divine intervention on behalf of the defenders, 
thus indicating that the Mysoreans were hopeless of victory 
in spite of their stubborn defence. Despite this failure to 
take the forts, Kanthirava Narasa found it impossible, either 
to stand another siege or to fight his enemy in the open 
field. So, through the mediation of Kenge Hanuma, a 
peace was concluded which left to the Mysorcans all the 
countryt south of the Kivéri, that on the north of the river 








ta нагай Vamiaeafi, pp. 67-8, 4 seg. 
Chikka Decaraja Vijayam, 2nd Canto. 
4 Chikke Devarija Vemtvafi, pp. 67-8, ө! гер. 
Chiko Devarafe Vijayom, 2nd Canto. 
Palace Hietery, 9.75. 
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being made over to Bijapur. But the administration of the 
Bijapur portion was still left in the hands of Kanthirava 
атава himself, on the condition of paying over to Bijapur 
all the surplus revenue after meeting the cost of administ- 
ration, This took place in the year of his accession 
1638-9, Though Kanthirava Narasa agreed to this treaty 
in his helplessness, he does not seem to have thought 
seriously of fulfilling his promise. Ranadhoola Khin, on 
the other hand, leaving Kenge Hanuma as the Bijapur 
agent, returned to Bijapur, his headquarters. Virabhadra 
Nayaka of Ikari availed himself of this opportunity to 
avenge his wrongs on Ranadhoola Khin, and sent an 
embassy to Bijapur to expose to the Padusha the hollow- 
ness of the agreement, and the unreliable character of the 
agent. Ranadhoola Khin was suspected, and a royal 
commission was sent to inquire into the affairs of Kenge 
Hanuma, of which Nigamangla Channaiya was a member. 
Kenge Hanuma faltered and Kanthirava Narasa grew 
defiant. To add to this, Channaiya was murdered by 
Kenge Hanuma, ashe was the only member of the com- 
mission conversant with the details of the administration.* 
Ranadhoola Khin was, in consequence, superseded by 
Khan-i-Khanan, This general and his successor, Mustafa 
Khin, were sent in succession to take possession of 
Srivangapatna, the fort of which had been completely 
rebuilt since the first invasion; but they fared no better 
than their predecessor. A plundering raid undertaken by 
Hemaji Pundit of Bijapur and + Abdullah Khin, a general- 
effected nothing of importance except the temporary occu- 
pation of Turuvekere. Having thus far been on the 


© Palace History, pp. 77 and 79. 
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defensive, Kanthtrava Narasa could now take the offensive. 
In his aggressive march eastward, he defeated the Bijapur 
forces and took possession of its late conquests. Having 
defeated the Vanangdmugi Mudaliar of Konga, he took 
Samballi, Bomballi, and Satyamangala, having previously 
worsted the Madura Nayaka, his liege lord. On the 
west, he defeated Nanjarija Wodsyir of Coorg, and 
after hunting him from place to place, took possession of 
Periapatam, his capital, and six other districts (ghadis).* 
Tn tho north, he extended his conquests to the frontiers of 
Tikkeri, Chitaldroog and Sira. After such an eventful reign 
he died in 1659 leaving no male issue to succeed him. 








The descendants of Muppin Dévaraja, the third bro- 
‘ther of Rija Wodéyir, came in for their share of rule now. 
‘This Davarija had four children, one of whom succeeded 
Kanthrava Narasa. But, as to which of these four sons 
succeeded, there is considerable difference of opinion among 
the authorities, The Palace History (p.91) makes the 
successor the third son. Wilks t the fourth, and Tirumala 
Aiyangar, a contemporary, the first. In all the inscriptions 
of this ruler’s and his successor’s time, the latter is recorded 
as the nephew of the former. Tirumala Aiyangar himself 
males Dodda Dëvarñja suceeed nominally only, while Kempa 
Davaiya, his third brother, was carrying on the administra- 

on in fact$. The truth appears to bə, that Kempa 








* ымы Ютат» Уотйїо}, pp. 08, a ug; Wiks History 
Vol i pp. 88-5; Palace History, pp. 67 and 69. 

жш” History, Vol. i, pp. 35-6. 

$ Chitta Divarāja Vamiūali, p. 18, et seq anà Chikka Divorāja 
Vijayam, Canto iv, Stanza 170, et seg. Srirangapatna 14, 64 and others. 
Vide Genealogical Table No. it 
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Davaiya, the third son, was the successor ruling for a short 
time in the name of his eldest brother who must have been 
old, and then in his own name, on condition that the said 
brother's son should succeed him. Wilks and the Palace 
History alike seem to have gone wrong in certain parti- 
culars about this ruler, and the mistake is accounted for by 
all the four brothers bearing the same name, Davardja, with 
a qualifying epithet. Besides the fact that Chikka Davaršj 
and his father were in prison at Tirakanambi is not borne 
out by any other authority. It is, however, mentioned that 
Chikka Dèvarīja was sent away asa youth with his two 
wives to Gundlu, remote from Court, to keep him from 
profligate ways into, which he was falling.* His father, on 
the other hand, lived with his younger brother at Sriranga- 
patna and then retired to a village where he died soon after. 
Besides, Chika Dévaraja is recorded to have offered his 
services against the confederacy of rulers besieging Erode, 
and was well nigh entrusted with the command of the 
army. Besides this, Chikka Dəvarája wasa mere youth, 
being only twelve years old, when his uncle, a grown-up 
man, succeeded to the throne.t Thus, then, Kanthirava 
‘Narasa was succeeded by his cousin Kempa Davaiya, who 
became Doĝğa Dèvarāja Wodēyār of Mysore. At the acces- 
sion of this ruler to full sovereignty, he was the legal suc- 
cessor, his next elder brother having died. Chikka Dava- 
таја, then a youth, was recognised heir-appatent and each 
of them, the ruler and the heir, was guardian to his younger 
brother. 








* Chikka Diwarāja Vijayam, Canto v. 
+ Palace History, p. 100. 
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‘The two remarkable events of this reign were, the in- 
vasion of the country by Chokkaliuga Nayaka of Madura, 
and the siege of Srirangapatna by Sivappa Nayaka of 
Ikkéri, who had but lately overthrown his master and 
established himself in his place, In both these events 
Sriranga Riyal, the fugitive ruler of Vijayanagar, was put 
forth as the leader. Chokkalinga Nayake, having made 
himself independent ruler of Madura, wanted to make the 
most of the imperial fugitive then with him, and advanced 
in the latter's name to Erode, on the south-east frontier of 
Mysore, assisted by Anantoji of Tanjore, Vedoji of Bijapur, 
Golkonda, Gingee, and Ayyappa Nayaka of the Kalahasti 
family. Perplexed by the magnitude of the invading 
army, Dodda Dévaraja wished to try diplomacy, when 
Chikka Dēvarāja offered his services to lead the 
Mysore forces to victory over the disunited mass of the 
invading army. Chokkalinga Nayaka, however, on the 
advice of his ambassador at Srirangapatna retired to 
‘Trichinopoly, leaving his allies to take care of themselves. 
Tt was, perhaps, true, as Chikka Dèvarāja is made to say, 
that the allied army, though large in number, was wanting 
in discipline; but one cannot but suspect that the 
ambassador was bribed into effectually detaching his 
master from the coalition. Chokkalinga Мауака apart, 
the others were easily defeated by the Dalaviis, the 
superior generalship of Chikka Davaraja having been 
found unnecessary. Ayyappa Niyaka was slain, and 
‘among those defeated was the Brahman Nāyaka of Ginjee.* 
‘Phe Mysore general took the elephant Kulagekhara and 
its ute as spoils of war, and made the permanent conquests 











*Srirangapafua 14, p10, Tranelation (Ze. Car). 
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of Omalár, Erode and Diripuram. Thus ended the 
formidable coalition in the name of the last scion of the 
Vijayanagar family, who now betook himself to Bednore. 


Sivappa Niyaka, immodiately after his accession to 
ower, sent an embassy to Mysore professing friendship 
to the ruler. This seems to have been refused acceptance 
‘a beneath the raler’s dignity, coming as it did from a 
usurper. This gave offence, and Sivappa Nayaka prepared 
to lay siege to Srirangapatna, Sriranga Riyal was now 
with Givappa aka, who extended his frontiers in the 
name of the fagitive. This invasion was successfully 
repelled, the Bednore Niyaka having been compelled to 
cede the fortresses of Hassan and Sakkarépatna, Nothing 
more was heard of Srfranga Riyal, and thus came to an 
‘end the once glorious dynasty of Vijayanagar. 





Doda Dévarija never appears to have led an army 
in person. He was generally peacefully inclined. He 
devoted a great deal of attention to works of charity. He is 
said to have established a number of agrahdras (villages 
for Brahmans) and built way-side choultries, at short inter- 
vals of distance throughout his dominions. He constructed 
several tanks, one of those at Mysore among them. His 
devotion to the goddess Chamungi led to the construction 
of the steps up the hill, and to the Basavanandi: (a gigantic 
bull in stone) half-way up.* 


His principal items of expenditure of the money gained 
in wars are naively said by the historiant to have been 





* Palace History, p. 93, & гер. 
‘Wilks! History, Vol. i, pp. 38-6- 
+ Chikka Dtvarāja Vijayam, enà of Canto v- 
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three ; providing (1) ornaments to his queens ; (2) endow- 
ments to his Brahman friends ; and (3) rewards to servants 
for meritorious service 








After a reign of thirteen years, he died in 1672 in a pro- 
gress through his dominions at Chikkaniikanahalli, He 
was succeeded by his nephew, Ohikka Davardja Wodayir. 
as had been previously agreed upon, The reigns of 
Тодда Davarija and his successor are coeval with that of 
Aurangzeb in Hindustan, and when it is borne in mind that 
Chikka Dēva’s reign coincided in time with the rise of 
Sivaji and the difficulties of the Moghul emperor in the 
south, it will not be difficult to understand how this ruler 
consolidated his State in comparative peace. The Mussalman 
Power of Bijapur was the most aggressive and troublesome 
neighbour of Mysore. Bijapur expeditions into Mysore have 
been for one reason or other frequent, and this power very 
often interfered in the affairs of the Wodēyārs. But now, 
this and tho other Mussalman powers of South 
India had to turn their attention, und to devote it 
all against the advance of Moghul arms in the south, 
and the rise of a more dangerous enemy from amongst 
their own servants, the Mahrattas.* Even the line 
of conquests of Shaji and his son Sivaji went round the 
Mysore territory and did not go past Bangalore, thus leaving 
Mysore at the angle between their northern and southern 
possessions, At this time it was that Obikka Dévardja 
came to the throne of Srirangapatua, and worked un- 
ostentatiously and cleverly at the unification of the petty 
States which he had inherited. 














‘*Wilks’ History, Vol. i, p. 86. 
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Daring the first twenty years of his reign, he gradually 
consolidated the conquests of his predecessors and, after 
reconquering those places which had been taken back, he 
extended his conquests principally in two directions. To 
tho south-east he extended his conquests as far as Trichino- 
poly, while to the north-west he pushed his frontiers far 
into the territories of bis neighbours. ‘Thus he added a 
large part of Tumkur and Kadur districts and a portion of 
Chitaldroog to his own dominions. The powerful gat of 
Magadi was gradually giving way before the onsets of more 
powerful neighbours, and by the acquisition of Bangalore in 
1687-8, by purchase from Ekéji, the half brother ot Sivaji, 
Chikka Dévaraja Woléyir reduced him to an insignificant 
position, till later on he was completely overthrown during 
Dodda Krishnarija Wodayar's reign. His conquests before 
1679 are detailed as follows*: *In the east, having con- 
quered the Pindya king Chokka in battle, he captured 
‘Tripura (Trichinopoly) and the wealthy Anandhipari, In 
the west he subdued the Keladi kings, who came against 
‘him with the Yavanas, and gained Sukalespura and Arakal~ 
с0а. In the north, having conquered Ranadhoola Khin, 
he took Ketasamudra together with Kanbikere, Handalagert, 
Gulur, Tumkur and Honnavalli. Victorious in battle over 
Mushțika who came with Mornéas and Kirātas, he seized 
Jatakanadurga and changed its name to Chikka Dëvaráya 
Durga.t The Varīha at Srimushna, which had been broken 
in the Yavana invasion, he brought to Srirangapatna out of 
devotion to Vishnu. He took Maddagiri, Midagesi, Bijja- 
vara and Chennariyadurga, having conquered ‘Timmappa 








© Stirangapatna 157, p. 95, Translation (Epi. 
+ Vide rap at the commencement of Wilks’ History, Vol. i 
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Ganda and Вашарра бапда’ By 1686 * Vishnu, incarnate 
as Chikkadsva, did subdue in Panchavati, Dadoji, Jaitaji 
and others in the form of Mahrattas. Sambhu lost his 
valour, Kutub Shah failed in his purpose, Ikari Basava was 
disgraced, Bkoji was deserted by all when the mighty 
Chikka Davardja, having cut off all the limbs and slit the 
noses of Jaitaji and Jesvata, set forth for war.’ Chikka 
Dévarija, however, is more remembered for the administ- 
rative reforms he introduced into the government of his 
State. His first minister was the Jain Visha Lakshana 
Pandit of Yelandur, who exercised great influence over the 
Баја, He was his companion, or his tutor, when, as a 
prince, he was sent to Gundla near Tirukanimbi in order to 
keep the Каја from evil ways. When the prince succeeded 
his uncle, he appointed the Pundit to be his chief minister 
and, under his guidance, he began to reform every depart- 
ment of the administration, It has been already mentioned 
that, jn Kanțhīrava's reign, there was a great variety in the 
currency of the realm, and that this was put an end to by 
the introduction of the Kanthirava coins as the sole currency. 
‘There was also а great deal of variety in the details of all 
the departments of the administration. ‘This was all done 
away with, aud uniformity was introduced by Chikka Dava- 
rija, The first reform was a revision of taxes which cost 
the life of the Jain Pundit, the responsible author of 
the revision, This affront to the dignity of the ruler 
was more than avenged by a wholesale massacre of the 
fanatical Jungam priests, who were suspected of being the 
authors, or the instigators of the murder. 














* Srirangapațna 14, p. 11, Translation (Zi. Cor). 
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From time immemorial the rent of land remained 
fixed, and whatever extra revenue was needed was raised 
by means of taxes. In the reign of Raja Wodayir, the only 
sources of revenue, as mentioned above, were rents of land, 
plunder from enemies, and tribute from other Wodëyñrs, 
Kanthirava Narasa is said to have taken an extraordinary 
contribution of almost all the movables under some pretext 
or other, Thus we see that, though extraordinary contri- 
butions were demanded, there was nothing like a regular 
system of taxation. In the absence of any precedent for 
enhancing the rent of land, Chikka Dèvarāja Wodēyār 
deemed it necessary to legalize and systematize the extra 
demands by instituting a number of taxes. These taxes 
were none of them the creation of hikkadava, but old 
ones which had fallen out of use during the disturbed times 
that intervened. In one of the inscriptions, dated A.D. 1290 
we find incidentally a list of taxes collected under 
Perumila Dandaniiyaka, the prime minister of Narasimha- 
dva of the Hoysala dynasty. On a comparison of this list 
with those given in Wilks’ History of Mysore and in the 
Palace History, it will be found that there is a close 
agreement, thus showing that they were only old taxes 
revived. 

When all this was done, Chikka Davarija Wodayir 
turned his attention to the administrative divisions of his 
territory, and divided the whole State, as it then existed, 
into eighty-four ghadis (divisions) each under a subahddr 
(amildar). Some such division appears to have already 
existed. Chikka Dēvarāja equalized their extent. The 
central administration was divided into eighteen depart- 
ments on the model of the Moghul administration. This 
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must have been the result of the embassy to the imperial 
Court during the closing years of the century, when the 
Great Moghul, in his difficulties, condescended to receive 
«a Vakil from the Zemindar of Mysore.’ This arrangement 
still survives in the public offices, which are popularly 
known as the ‘Eighteen Ontcheries.’ Chikka Dèvarāja 
‘Wodayir kept down the Wodéyirs with an iron hand, and 
reduced them to complete dependence on the central 
authority. This was done by means of one of his 
departments, which combined the postal and the spy 
system, and which informed him ofall that took place even 
‘at great distances from Court.* He is said to have 
introduced a kind of militia police system, each obli, or 
vision of a għagi, maintaining a certain number of 
men in its service, who were to be policemen in ordinary 
times and soldiers in times of war.t In one word, then, 
Chikkadava introduced order and system where confusion 
had reigned. One other matter should be mentioned here. 
Having introduced uniformity in measures, weights, ete., 
he next introduced the system of paying his officials half 
their salary in money and the other half in kind. The 
convenience of this arrangement in those days was beyond 
& doubt. After all these reforms, the total revenue derived. 
by Chikka Dèvarāja Wodēèyār from his territories is said to 
have been seven hundred and twenty thousand pagodas. 
The method of the collection of this amount was somewhat 
peculiar, It was arranged to bring in two thousand pagodas 
every day to the royal treasury at Srirangapatna, and 


unless this daily instalment came in Chikka Davaraja 
Wilks! History, Vol. 1, p. 31. 


+ Palace History, pp. 134-1. 
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refused to take breakfast. Thus he ensured the collection 
of the revenue; but how this daily amount was raised and 
what was the actual amount paid by the ryots, it is not 
possible now to determine. This revenue, at three rupees 
a pagoda, would amount to twenty-one lakhs and sixty 
thousand rupees, the present revenue of the State (in 1898) 
being one crore and seventy lakhs approximately.* There 
аге not data enough available to institute any real 
‘comparison between the revenues of the State now and 
those of two centuries ago. 


Chikka Devarija divided the whole class of Wodeyirs 
into two sections of thirteen and eighteen families, The 
first of these sections included the royal family itself, which 
was known to have preserved its blood free from any ad- 
mixture, This class was prohibited from giving away their 
girls to members of the other class, though permitted to 
take the girls of the latter for junior wives. The second 
section was charged with having contracted marriage 
alliances with people of lower classes, and thus they were 
treated as being inferior to the other.t This classification 
‘was really due to the fact that the second class of Wod- 
‘yrs comprised the recently conquered Wodéyars. Their 
poverty and caste distinctions may also have called for this 
classification. Nowadays, however, no such distinction is 
kept up, and all classes of arasus are regarded as one. 





During the reign of Ohikka Davaraja, the Dalaviis 
do not seem to have made themselves prominent, He was 








Palace History, pp. 124-5. 
Wilks! History, Vol. i, р. 63. 
4 Palace History, p. 127. 
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guided by the counsels of a few friends, who were uncon- 
nected with the royal family, although they held high 
offices. These ministers sometimes advised conjointly but 
very often singly. The chief of these, after the murder of 
the Jain Pandit Visha Lakshaya of Yelaudur, was Tirumala 
Aiyangar, the companion of the Rija from his boyhood. 
He is the author of the Kannada works already referred 
to but he unfortunately breaks off his narrative when he 
comes to the reign of Chikka Dévarija, thus leaving his 
‘works incomplete. 





Ohikka Davardja Wodayir, in his later days, was a 
staunch follower of the principles of Riminuja, The 
Vijayanagar viceroys of Srivangapatna jwere al! of them 
Vaishnavas, and Rija Wodayar seems to have been of the 
same creed, either out of policy or of faith, but it cannot, 
algo, be said that all his successors were consistently such. 
Obāmarāja and Doda Dsvarija do not appear to have been 
very zealous about the sect. Kanthfrava Narasa devoted 
himself heart and soul to Vishyu, Chikka Dèvarāja, pro- 
bably through the influence of Tirumala Aiyangar, became 
a Vaishnava, perhaps after adopting the principles of his 
first minister the Jain Pundit” for some timo, Та his zeal 
for the Vaishnavas, he is said to have commanded all the 
Wolayirs to become Vaishnavas too. This order was 
withdrawn on the strong represontation of a number of 
Wodéyarst. His devotion to Vishnu led to the construc- 
tion of a temple at Mysore, dedicated to the god Sua 
Variha (white bear) of Srimushnam. The idol seems to 











‘Wilks’ History, Vol. i, p. 124. 
4 Palace History, 9. 132. 
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have been roughly handled by the Muhammadans in one of 
‘their incursions into the far south, and was in consequence 
brought by Ohikka Dava to Mysore.* 


‘Thus having consolidated his dominions and introduced 
‘a settled form of administration, he bequeathed his kingdom 
to his dumb son, Kanthirava Narasa in 1704, just throe 
years before the death of the great Moghul Aurangzeb. 
From the death of Ohikka Davarija dates the decline of 
prosperity of the Wodéyirs, just as that of his imperial 
contemporary marks the turning point in the history of the 
‘Moghul, 





The succession of a dumb ruler, impossible under a less 
settled government, was brought about to suit the father's 
wish by his friend ‘Tiramala Aiyangar under the pretence 
of a supernatural intervention.t ‘The ruler could not have 
done anything, and thus in this reign alone, the reins of 
government slipped perceptibly out of the hands of the 
sovereign into the hands of Dajaviiys. ‘These latter officers 
gradually usurped the real power in the State. The Daļa- 
vays.of this reign are Kanthia and his son Nanjarāja ; his 
воп Basavarija and his son Nanjarja. The last was 
succeeded by the Kalale Veerajiah, the son of Doddaraja, and 
the father of the brothers Dajaviy Davaraja and Nanja- 
of the later reigns. Under the first Daļaväy and his 
son and grandson, the Mysore people conquered the two 
Ballapurs, Midigesi, and Siva, It is also during this reign 
that the Nawab of Arcot makes his appearance in Mysore, 








# Vide ante p. 900 (quotation). 
“ Palace History, pp. 145-6. 
16 
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levying the “contribulion war.* Thus having reigned 
rather than ruled, for nine years he passed away, leaving 
the succession to Dodda Krishnarãja Wolēyär, who was 
more remarkable for reckless charity than for any administ- 
rative qualities. 


This Krishnarāja Wolēyār is, in contradistinction to 
‘one of his successors of the same name, known as Dodda 
Krishnarija. He is celebrated in some of the inscriptions 
of his times for large and numerous gifts to Sri Vaishnava 
Brahmans in particular, This reign is remarkable for 
giving the best of opportunities to the Dalavay brothers 
for their ascent to power, They eventully became the 
king-makers of the state, It is, however, worth noting here 
that the time itself was rich in producing usurpers and 
king-makers. This is seen in Delhi, Poona aud Mysore. The 
last Dajaviy of Kanthirava Narasa was Veerdjiah of Kalale. 
‘The elder of the two sons of this Dajavdy was Dévaraja 
who, in his turn, became Dajaviy and retained the office 
almost till the usurpation of Haidar АН. This Dalavaz 
whose sister was one of the wives of the Raja, soon contrived 
to fill up important offices with his own people, and, by 
pampering the king with all conceivable luxuries, managed 
to concentrateall royal power in the State in his own hands, 
‘The rise of this person to prominence ultimately brought 
about the downfall of the dynasty, though for the time 
being it made the administration sonewhat vigorous. The 
most important events of this reign, other than the 
above, are two invasions of the kingdom ending in the siege 
of Srirangapatna and the final overthrow of ‘the Gand of 











E Wilks” History, Vol i, p. T40. 
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Magadi. The first of these two invasions was undertaken 
by a confederacy of newly created Nawabs. The Mysore 
territory was surrounded by the dominions of Nawab 
SaSdatullah of the Karnatic Payinghat and Ameen Khin of 
the Karnatic Bilaghat. Besides these, there were the 
Nawabs of Kalapa, Kurnool, and Sūvandi. There was also 
a Mahratta neighbour Siddoji Ghorepara of Gooti. Sriranga- 
patna was laid siege to by all these six together, and 
Krishparija bought them all off by tho payment of 
seventy-two lakhs of rupees to be equally divided among 
them, and twenty-eight lakhs in addition given to the 
negotiator of the peace," Saādatullāh Khān, though the 
Palace History claims a victory to Mysore in this caso” as 
in the next. But the elaborate copper-plate grants which 
well at great length on the other virtues of Krishna- 
rija make no mention of any such victory, and a victory 
is the last thing to be silently passed over by the pane- 
gyrist.t Besides this, the victories of the other sovereigns 
are carefully mentioned in the same grants, one of which 
makes mention of the victories of Dalavdy Davarija.t 
The author of one of the grants referred to is Tirumala 
Aiyangar, who must, at least, have lived. up to 1729, 
whereas the dates of these two invasions, as given by the 
Palace History, ave 1725 for the confederate invasion, and 
1727 for the Mahratta invasion. So in both these the 
‘Mysoreans must have had the worst of it.¢ The second 
expedition was undertaken by Biji Rao at the head of the 








* Wilke’ History, Voli, pp. 141-2. 
4 Stirangapataa 64 and 100. 

Í Tiramakudlu Narasipura 63, pp- 79-80 (Translation). 
§ Ssirangapataa G4, p. 2¢ (Translation Zpi. Сал). 
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Mahrattas, and the Peshwa was likewise bought off by 
Krishyarāja. To redeem these failures Daluvdy Dava- 
rija succeeded in taking possession of the impregnable rock 
of Savandroog, the stronghold of the Gaud of Magadi. The 
Gaud himself was taken prisoner and allowed to die in the 
stato prison at Śrīrangapațna.* In spite of this, however, 
the weakness of the Mysore State to defend itself against 
foreign invaders was proved beyond a doubt by tho two 
invasions mentioned above, and this discovery led to a 
great deal of foreign complications, which facilitated the 
apward coure, first of the Dajavay brothers and secondly 
of Haidar Ali. Having reigned for eighteen years Dodda 
Krishnarija died without an heir in 1731. Dalavay 
Davarija, with the consent of the widow of Krishnarija, 
who, however, was not his sister, placed a certain Chima 
Aja, connected but remotely with the ruling family, on the 
throne. ‘The legitimate line of rulers thus came to an end 
here, and Chimarija had no more claim to the throne than 
what he derived from the nomination of the widow and the 
Dalaviy. ‘This personage was not long in showing himself 
to be very far from boing the docile instrament of the 
Dajavizy that he had agreed to become, when he was nomi- 
nated ruler. He was, therefore, made the victim of an 
intrigue and sent to Kabbaladroog with his family. This 
time the Dalandy was careful to place;an infant three years 
old on the throne to avoid the recurrence of the difficulties. 
This nomination was in perfect keeping with the projects 
of king-makers generally, the real rulers of Mysore now 
being Dajaviy Dévarija and Saruadhiküri Nanjarñja, tho 
Daļavāy’s uncle. On the retirement of this latter officer, 
° Wil History, Vol by pp- 140-8. n 
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the appointment was conferred upon Karachiiri Nanja- 
rājaiya (the brother of the DaJavdy), who, later on, became 
the father-in-law of the infant ruler Immagi Krishnarija 
Woioyar. ‘The administration was carried on by these 
two brothers with the nominal Pradhdni Venkatapati of 
Canniambadi, with considerable vigour till, owing to the 
advanced age of Davarija, the brothers exchanged offices, 
‘This change led to a misunderstanding between the 
brothers, which eventually proved fatal to their power, 
and thus paved the way for the rise of Haidar Ali, who 
became the de facto ruler in A.D. 1761, Thus was brought 
to an end the rule of the Wodayars in Mysore, till it was 
revived under the mgis of the British power after the fall of 
Šrirangapatna in A.D. 1799. The power of the Wodsyars 
thus passed through all the stages of decay that the Moghul 
rule underwent, but it had the good fortune to be revived 
which was denied to the other. 


We have now traced the gradual growth of the small 
principality of Rija Wodéyar until it became a compact 
and powerful State under Chika Dévaraja, We have also 
made a rapid survey of the decline of fortune of the ruling 
family, until the State passed ont of its hands into those of 
a foreigner. 
[Thesis submitted for the M.A. Degree of the 
‘Madras University in 1898, and published in 
the Madras Review of May’ 1900.) 


APPENDIX 


—WILKS' GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 





Vijaya. (Hadana and Karugahani) 


Chimarija. (Krberal=Six-6ingered) 
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(1672 to 1674). 
Kanthirava Narasarāja (1704 to 1714). 
Dodda Krisbgarāja (1714 to 1731). 
‘Two usurpers Chimartja (1781 to 1734). 


“Chikka Krishnardja (1794 to 1766). 
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IL—DAĻAVĀY GRANT No. 63, TIRUMAKUDLU NARASIPURA. 
(Bpi-Carnataka.) 


Сыйпага. 
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Tmmagirāja. 





Narasa. 





Devarajendra. 


Chika Davart, 
Kanthtrava Narasa, 
Krishgarije Nripatht 
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1IL—SRIRANGAPATAM, NOS. 64 AND 100 OF EPIGRAPHIA 
CARNATAKA. 


(Copper-plate 64 and inscription 100 of Srirangapatam.) 


Yade. 


neat cme nna 





Талал ја.  Krishpa BhUpati. Chšma Nripati. 
(Victor over Revati Venkata). 





Rüjädhirāja., Bețad Chimarīja. Dēvarājēndra Chzmaršja. 


Amritfimba=Dogga Chikka Озы. Mariġēva. 
Dēvarāja.  Dëvarījēndra. 


Dëvamīmba=Chikka Kanfhirava Mabipathi 
Devindra. 





Kanfhirava Narasa=Chelavijamtimbs. 


Krisbparija=Devijammah and eight others (Hence the names of 
eight (алка а M8luk8te). 
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Yadu Rāja (1399 to 1428). 
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‘Timmarija Wogēyar (1458 to 1478). 
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(617 to 1638). 
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Chimarsja КАДА 

(1617 to 1637). i 


Kanhiraya Narasa (1704 to 1713). 
Dogga Krisbgarāja (1718 to 1739. 
Both of those adopted (ae атїз to 1734), 


У Chikka Krirhsargja 
the widow of Doda Keishpartja. | (1784 to 1760 
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“THE GENEALOGICAL TREE ADOPTED IN THIS CHAPTER. 





Yadu (1399 to 1423). 
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(617 to 1678). 
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(1658 to 1672). 
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Канаа Narasa (1704 to 1719). 
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(ət to 1730. (1734 to 1761). 


Í T 
Dodda DEvarzja. Chikka Divas 











Mysore and the Decline of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. 








‘The Position of the Mysore Territory under Vijaya- 
nagar.—The present-day State of Mysore is a product of 
the nineteenth century and came into existence as a politi- 
cal entity with the fall of Seringapatam and the treaty that 
immediately followed, concluding the war ; but the whole 
of this block of territory was included in the empire of the: 
Hoysalas in their best days and continued to be under 
them to the last days of the existence of that dynasty. 
Hoysala Somasvara’s boundary reached as far south as 
‘Trichinopoly and extended northwards to Pandharpar. 
Under his successors the northern frontier remained the: 
same and the southern frontier stretched southwards at one 
time to include the whole of the state of Pudukottah and 
even parts of the Ramnad district. This largest southern 
extension was attained while the war against the Muham- 
madan Sultans of Madura was still in progress.* When, as 
a result of the national war of the Hindus against Muham- 
madan occupation of the south, Vijayanagar came into exis- 
tence, rising phoenix-like from the ashes of the empire of 
Hoysalas, the block of territory under consideration was 
distributed among four governments which took in the 
whole of the block and parts of many other frontier 
territories besides. ‘These were the four viceroyalties with 











the author's South India and Mer Muhammadan Invaders, 
Ch. vi 
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their headquarters at Araga, Hosapattana-Haleblq, Mulbigal 
and Penugonda. Of these four, the first took into it the 
ув, the Malnid districts of Mysore, and Tulu, the 
southwards from Goa to Mangalore; 
constituted the headquarters vice- 
royalty with the capital located in the royal capital of the 
Hoysalas, namely Halebid, but with an important outpost 
in the newly created, though the fast expanding, Hosa- 
pattana, the Vijayanagar of later times. This took in practi- 
cally the whole of the central block of what is now the state 
of Mysore. Mulbigal was the next viceroyalty which seems 
to have included in it a considerable part of the Kolar 
district and the neighbouring territories along the Palir 
river southwards at least as far as ‘Tiravallam and Virinchi- 
puram, the headquarters of other older chieftaincies, 
Penugonda in the east took in the outer margin of the 
Tamkur, and asmall portion of the Kolar districts, and 
extended its sphere over perhaps the larger half of the 
so-called Ceded Districts of the present-day. This seems 
to have been the geographical distribution of the territory 
now comprised within the state of Mysore. We do not 
hhear in this period of the later important viceroyalty of 
‘Srfrangapattanam, or of the equally important but some- 
what short-lived viceroyalty of Channapattana. Even the 
state of Ikkéri as such seems not to figure in the earlier 
records of this peried. 










Creation of Srirangapatfanam Government.—This 
division of territory seems to have continued almost 
unaltered under the first dynasty of Vijayanagar from 
A.D. 1336 to A.D. 1467. ‘The comparatively weak rule of 
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‘Mallikirjuna, successor of the great Dévariya II, and the 
constant attacks upon the empire by the Bahmani kingdom 
on the one side and by the rising state of Orissa on the 
other, sometimes acting in concert and often without, made 
the position of the empire difficult to maintain. An officer 
of the empire springing of a family which had its patri- 
mony in the Chittoor district of the present-day, round the 
towns of Chandragiri and Nariyanavanam, rose into pro- 
minence during these troubled times. He gradually 
extended his authority to take into his sphere the whole 
of the Vijayanagar viceroyalty of Udayagiri, and placed 
himself between the enterprising power of Orissa and the 
more exposed and fertile coast regions of the empire of 
‘Vijayanagar in the south. As the empire grew weaker and 
weaker he seems gradually to have extended his authority 
во as to bring under his influence the whole of the territories 
dominated by Kanchi and Mulbigal so that in the height 
of his power his territory extended from Nigamangala 
in Mysore, not far from the Kivéri, to the east 
coast. His general Narasa is found active in the south 
and seems to have won for his master victories over 
various chieftains in the immediate vicinity of Madura, 
so that we may take it that the territory of this rising 
officer of the empire, Śāļuva Narasinga, extended 
almost from Rajahmundri in the north to Madura 
in the south.* While Narasinga had gradually extended 
his territory and influence in this fashion, the empire 
suffered the calamity of a usurpation by Virdpikga, the 
half-brother of Mallikirjuna ascending the throne by 











See the author's A li 
History, pp. 31-47. 
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putting aside his two nephews and perhaps even by putting 
Mallikārjuna to death. Virdpikga had not the qualities of 
a ruler who would assure quiet possession even of usurped 
territory. His administration seems to have been feeble in 
the extreme, and conducted with such a degreo of thought- 
lessness that even tho part of the west const which 
contributed so much to the prosperity of the empire began 
to fall away from it Narasinga let matters reach this 
pass apparently and usurped the empire under circumstances 
which would enable him to assume tho role of saviour of 
the empire. In the conrse of his strenuous career which 
raised him from the position of a petty chieftain to th 
empire, he had the loyal support of a number of able 
generals and officers who whole-heartedly co-operated with 
him. Among them, the first rank undoubtedly belongs to 
Narasa Nayaka who rendered yeoman servico to the 
‘usurper, and retained throughout the confidence and esteem 
of his master. It was he who was responsible for the 
extension of Narasinga’s authority as far as Madura and he 
seems to have been equally responsible for a wostward 
extension of the same authority which made Narasa’s 
frontiers reach the Кїзгї in the state of Mysore. In the 
course of one of his wars he is said to have bridged the 
rapidly flowing Kavéri and, after crossing it, to have taken 
possession of Seringapatam and erected a pillar of victory 
by the great fame of this achievement.t Itis this occasion 
that first brings Srirangapattana into notice. Probably 
SrIrangapattana remained the seat of a government of an 
important character and in all probability under a family of 
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chieftains who, for some reason or other, were regarded as 
‘of more than ordinarily high rank, This state of things 
appears to have continued during the reigns of Narasinga 
and his son, and of Narasa himself afterwards. When 
Narasimha II ог Vira-Narasimba, the son of Narasa, 
ascended the throne in succession to the father, there seems 
to have been a goneral-revolt of the empire. What exactly 
might have been the provoking cause of this is nowhere 
stated clearly as far as we know at present. It seems to 
have been due, however, to an act of usurpation by this 
Narasimha, as else there is but little reason to explain a 
general revolt.* Narasimha struggled hard and brought 
back practically the whole of the empire under allegiance 
to him except the region round Kinchi and the block of 
territory in southern Mysore under the chieftain of 
Ummattür, by name Gangarija, a scion apparently of the 
old dynasty of the Gangas. This chieftain is described as 
Ponugonda Ohakréévara (ruler of the teftitory of 
Penugonda), aridas possessed of the Chikkardja-patta 
(the title of prince). It was probably Narasa who was 
responsible for raising Gangarija of Ummattir to the 
actual viceroyalty of Penugonda and to the extraordinary 
title of ‘prince’ to a member not belonging to the royal 
family. ‘This title was probably a reward for loyal service 
rendered by this enterprising chieftain in the course of his 
conquests referred to above. This powerful chieftain, 
Gangaraja, remained yet unsubdued when Narasimha died 
after a short reign. 

Krishna succeeded to the throne in 1509 and had to 
reduce this recalcitrant chieftain as the first act of his 
Sia, рр. 1778, 
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administration, Having opent the first few months after 
his coronation in patting the administration in order for his 
ong absence, Krishua started on this expedition towards 
Penugonda. He was able to take possession of Penugonda 
easily and then marched upon Kinehi ; and, subduing the 
petty chieftains on the way, he moved upon the territory of 
Gangaraja and laid siege to the citadel Sivasamudram. The 
siege apparently lasted some time and Krishna bad to drain 
off the Kiivari and take the fortress by storm. ‘The capture 
of Givasamudram put an end to Gangaraja’s resistance and 
leaving behind S2luva Govinda, the Brahman general, to 
introduce an orderly administration into the conquered 
territory. Krishna proceeded to Srirangapattanam and 
thence to Ikkéri and further onwards to the territory of 
Bijapur. It is in this campaign of Krishna that both 
Gcirangapattanam and Ick@ri come somewhat prominently 
into notice.* 


Condlfion under the Empire—Neither of these two 
places, however, figures prominently in the course of the 
history of the empire. It seems likely that the family of 
the chieftain of Srirangapattanam entered into métriage 
relations with the imperial family as Tirumalimba, the 
chief queen of Krishna, seems to havo been of that family. 
The young chief of Srfrangapattanam, probably the hei 
apparent, played a prominent part in the battle of Raichur. 
‘The Tickeri Nayaka somotimes figuros in tho history of the 
later empire. Otherwise, these remained headquarters of 
governments and do not seem to have been of any greater 
importance than this. 
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The Battle of Talikota.—Yhe battle of Talikota had 
‘the important consequence of shifting the centre of the 
empire from Vijayanagar, ‘The change of capital had its 
own consequences of the utmost importance. The most 
important of these latter was the opening up of the way to 
the southern provinces for the aggressive activities of the 
two southern States of the Behmani kingdom, Bijapur and 
Golkonda. According to Cacsar Frederick, the battle of 
Talikota went against Vijayanagar, chiefly through the 
treachery of two Muhammadan officers who each commanded 
a force of 70,000 to 80,000 in the army of Vijayanagar. 
According to the same authority, the town was given up to 
oot for six months but was not otherwise destroyed to the 
extent to make it the ruins that they have since become, 
Tirumala, younger brother of Rimaraja, retarned to the 
place, and Caesar Frederick has a tale to tell of how he 
cheated the horse traders of tho value of the horses sold to 
him, particularly those taken from the Vijayanagar armies 
in the battle, Caesar Frederick himself lived about seven 
months in Vijayanagar, though unwillingly, on business, 
It was two years after the battle that Tirumala changed the 
capital to Penugonda, Ho is said to have carried 850 ele- 
phantloads of treasure from Vijayanagar which would 
indicate that evon the sack of Vijayanagar by the Muham- 
madans was not as complete as one would take it from the 
city having been subjected to a six-months’ looting, ‘There 
were also disturbances in the kingdom owing to the recent 
death of Sadüsiva, who according to the same authority was 
murdered by ‘irumala’s son, The disturbance caused by 
this perfidions act made the working of the diamond mines 
impossible and perhaps also contributed indirectly to the 
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choice of Penugonla for the capital. Thus, it appears clear 
that the transfer of capital from Vijayanagar to Penugonda 
was move which did not result immediately from the 
battle of Talikota but had other important causes to 
necessitate the change, The capital once changed from the 
first line of defence laid open the Krishna frontier and 
naturally proved an inducement to the southward march of 
the forces of Bijapur and Golkonda either in concert or each 
‘one for itself, In the reign of Tirumala, therefore, be had 
to struggle against internal troubles and dissensions caused 
by the murder of the legitimate ruler Sadigiva. He had 
also to be perpetually active against the aggressions of his 
northern neighbours of Bijapur and Golkon Tt was as a 
result of this condition of affairs that, at his death, a 
division of the empire was brought about which seems to 
have implied nothing more than a division of the spheres of 
activity among his three sons. ‘The eldest surviving one 
Sriranga succeeded to the empire with his capital at Penu- 
gonda. His special sphere must have been the keeping of 
internal disorders under control and the external aggressions 
from the Muhammadans in check. Ho succeeded on the 
whole in maintaining his position although he had to stand 
several seiges at Penngonda by the Golkonda forces, and on 
one occasion in A.D. 1579 fell a prisoner into the hands of 
Ibrahim Kutub Shah of Golkonda through the treachery of 
‘Han@é Malakappa Nayudu, the chief of Anantapur. He 
obtained release probably as the result of a treaty and 
‘continued to rule for another six or seven years till about 
‘A.D. 1585-86. His next younger brother Rima was created 
raler over the territory above the ghats and was located 
jn Seringapatam as his viceregal capital, It is from this 
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time onwards that Srrangapattanam assumes an important 
role, and itis from this viceroyalty as we shall see presently 
that the present Stato of Mysore arose. The third brother 
Venkata was given the government of the whole of the 
‘Tamil country with his headquarters at Chandragiri. These 
viceroyalties involved the exercise of the imperial authority 
over various provinces, each of which had its own separate 
governor во that this division may be regarded more or less 
as a division of the imperial authority rather than that 
of any distribution of territory. The division shows clearly 
that the empire of Vijayanagar fell back upon its second 
line of defence and is a clear indication that the move was 
of the character of a retreat, —may be, a retreat in good 
order,—for the time being. Sriranga died, and his next 
brother Rama apparently died before him, and the imperial 
authority again united in Venkata, the last brother, in or 
about the year A.D. 1585-86. 





‘Phe change of rulers was taken advantage of apparent» 
ly by the rulers of GolkonJa who laid siege again to 
Penugonda. ‘This time Penugonda was saved by the active 
exertions of Rina Pedda Jagadèvarāyal as he is called. He 
was given, as a reward for this service to the empire, a new 
government created obviously on the occasion, with its 
headquarters at Channapattana, 





It was abont 1580 or soon after that the Nayak of 
Madura Muttuvirappa, the Governor of the remotest 
vieoroyalty of the empire with headquarters in Madura, 
made the first move towards setting himself up, indepen- 
dently of the empire. Venkațapati whose sphere of duty it 
was to control this distant governorship seems to have sent 
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ont an expedition to co-operate with the armies of the 
Niyak of Tanjore, Achyuta, The two forces co-operated 
and won a victory against the Pandya forces at Vallam. 
Later in the century or early in the beginning of the next, 
there was another rebellion set up by the Nayak of Madura 
and this time Venkatapati sent out an expedition under the 
command of his nephew Tirumala, the elder of the two sons 
of Rima, viceroy of Srirangapattanam, who apparently pre- 
deceased his elder brother Sriranga who died in 1585-86. 
His two sons Rima and Sriranga, being young, lived 
their uncle at Penugonda, while the administration of the 
viceroyalty of their father was carried on bya deputy 
whose name is given im Mysore inscriptions and records as 
Remati or Révati Venkata, Tirumala instead of carrying 
out loyally the orders of his uncle seems to have tried to 
make common canse with the enemy. When in consequence 
of this attempted defection, he was superseded in command, 
‘he retired to his father’s viceroyalty and ruled apparently 
as viceroy of Srirangapattanam in secret defiance of 
his uncle, if not in open hostility. Venkata’s attention was 
all taken up with troubles nearer home to pay any 
serious attention to this sulking nephew, and he had to let 
him go on во long as he did not make any open movement 
‘of hostility, About the year A.D. 1610 Golkonda appeared 
to have made a persistent effort to conquer the territories 
round Penugonia and take possession of the capital itself. 
‘The Nayak of Ginjee seems to have also made an effort to 
turn traitor. Venkata had to throw the latter into prison 
and keep him there in Penugonda. In the course of the 
next year or the year following, Venkata felt so hemmed in 
at Penugonda that he asked for assistance from the Nayak 
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of Tanjore. Achyuta, the ruling Nayak for the time being, 
a comparatively old man, too pious and devoted to God to 
take a very active part in these warlike transactions himself, 
sent his young son, the heir-apparent, alad of sixteen or 
seventeen at the head of the whole forces of Tanjore. The 
Prince’s efforts were so far sucessful that the Golkonda 
forces were beaten back and the siege of Penugonia was 
raised to the great satisfaction of the emperor. This diffi- 
‘culty of Venkata was apparently taken advantage of by the 
smaller chieftains of the viceroyalty at Sxirangapattanam, 
‘among them the most enterprising chief Raja Wodeyar of 
Mysore, Among the petty chieftains who were subordinate 
to the viceroy at Srirangapattanam there were several who 
were discontented for one reason or other, and the leader 
of these malcontents was Raja Wodeyar. There were others 
not very far placed who played the role of loyalists, and 
thus these chiefs were divided in two camps and were con- 
stantly at feud with each other. When the empire was in 
no condition to send efficient assistance to Tirumala, Raja 
‘Wojéyér made up his mind to attack the viceregal head. 
quarters itself and take possession of it after a siege, The 
fall of Srfrangapattanam marked the foundation of the State 
‘of Mysore as such, but the victor had to play his game so 
carefully that he could not set himself up as the conqueror 
in possession of the conquered territory. He was able suo- 
cessfully to play the role of a champion of the empire, and, 
when the siege of Penugonda was raised, he was able to 
appeal to the emperor Venkata and obtained a charter from 
him confirming the possession of the Srfrangapatfayam 
viceroyalty which had been actually in his possession since 
ite fall two years before. What actually was the relation 
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between the viceroy at Srirangapattanam and the emperor 
at Penugonila is not clearly detailed anywhere so far, but it 
is very likely that the discontented nephew showed himself 
more actively hostile and intrigued with the enemies of the 
empire, either the Sultan of Bijapur or the Sultan of Gol- 
kopla. Else, it would be dificult to'reconcile the attitude 
of the emperor who could have gained nothing by getting 
rid of a sulking nephew of a viceroy only to put in his stead 
ing ambitious cheiftain, the limit of whose ambition he 
could not then foresee. He must have felt that the vice- 
royalty was from the imperial point of view so very much 
better in the hands of even an ambitious chieftain whose 
patriotism was likely to keep the aggressive Muhammadans 
at arm's length, Tt was in these circumstances that the 
State of Mysore was born and received the blessings of the 
emperor for its prosperous growth, 




















The Death of Venkata, and the War of Succession — 
‘The emperor Venkata died in A.D. 1614 and this brought 
about a war of succession which arose out of Venkata’s 
nomination of bis nephew as his successor. Venkata had 
married four or five queens and none of them had a son. 
One of them, however, a princess of the family of the 
Gobbiri chiefs, seems to have brought up a boy-child and 
claimed him as her own gon. The boy was allowed to 
grow up without Venkata making any effort to prevent the 
growth of this imposition as he seems never to have believed 
that the boy was her own son, About the time of his death 
he nominated his nephew Sriranga, who seems to have 
already for some time enjoyed the title Ohikkardya or 
Yuvardja (heiv-apparent). ‘his Sriranga was the second 
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son of Venkata's elder brother Rima, the viceroy of 
Svirangapagtanam. He seems to have remained at court 
ever since the death of his father and it is just possible he 
was nominated Chikkardy while yet the putative boy had 
not come into existence, However, it happened that 
‘Venkata allowed the pretence in regard to the latter to be 
Kept up without putting an end to it in time. His nomi- 
nation of Sriranga therefore inevitably led on to the war of 
succession as soon as some powerful person or party should 
espouso the cause of the putative son. The Gobbiri chief 
Jaggariiya (not to be confounded with Jagadëvarāyal) was a 
brother of the Gobbüri queen of Venkata. He seems to have 
taken up the cause of the putative prince, but was unable 
apparently to assert bis claims with success while Venkata 
was alive, or even soon after. Sriranga therefore quietly 
succeeded to the throne and perhaps ruled for a year, it 
could hardly be longer. Jagga had by this time gained 
the support of some adherents and when he was ready ho 
managed to confine the emporur and his family composed 
of his wife, three boys nnd two girls very closely in his 
palace and arranged to get all of them assassinated. A loyal 
officer, Yichama by name, somehow got wind of this plot 
and began to counteract this move, at least to the extent of 
securing one of the sons alive, so as to thwart Jagga enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his treacherous deed, if he could not prevent 
the deed itself. He was not apparently in possession of 
sufficient strength to prevent the atrocity, but succeeded in 
smuggling the second of the boys out of prison through the 
assistauce of the washerman in the service of the royal 
family. Yichama looked out for assistance and could find 
only the Nayak of Tanjore sufficiently well-disposed to the 
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emperor to champion the cause of the young boy as against 
the traitor Jagga and his allies, prominent among whom 
were the Niyaks of Madura and Ginjee. Yachama there- 
fore carried the prince’ successfully into safety to Tanjore ; 
prince Raghunitha of Tanjore, moving forward to receive 
him at Kumbbakonam, took him to his father’s capital. 
All the chiefs of the empire with the exception of Mysore 
and Tkkéri took up the cause of the traitor Jagga, whose 
allies included a contingent of the Portuguese as well. 
‘Tanjore alone espoused the cause of the emporor and a 
hard-fought battle at a place called ‘Toppir, a little way 
above the Grand Anicut of modern times, was fonght. 
The imperial cause won and the fugitive prince Rima was 
anointed emperor at Kumbhakonain by Raghunitha 
Nayaka of Tanjor 





In this war of succession Mysore remained discreetly 
aloof. Two alternative explanations of this aloofness 
seem possible. One is a feeling of disaffection towards the 
empire, for which prima facie there is no reason, The 
second explanation may perhaps be that Mysore had to 
‘Keep on the watch against the movements of Bijapur in the 
north to take an active part on one side or the other in the 
war of succession, This was probably the more likely 
‘explanation as Rija Wdeyar had really every reason to be 
grateful to the emperor and had apparently nothing to 
gain by acting against the emperor. Whatever was the 
reason Mysore kept out of the war. Rija Wodeyir, the 
ruler of Mysore, quietly went on consolidating his newly 
acquired territory, and when he died later on, in the reign 
‘of emperor Rama, he bequeathed to his successor Ohāmarāja 
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the nice point for decision as to what exactly his 
attitude should be towards the emperor. The succession 
war left the empire greatly weakened; and the emperor 
with the assistance of Tanjore had to carry on a war against 
‘each one of the principal chieftains of the empire to bring 
him into allegiance with but little success as the disinte- 
grating tendencies were too strong for his immediate 
success to bave lasting influence. Ohimarija Wodëyár 
carried on the consolidation work of his grandfather 
a stage further by taking advantage of the distress 
in which the empire was during the whole period of his 
reign. He gradually extended his conquests across the 
Kaveri, and, after a series of ward, acquired practically the 
whole of the viceroyalty of Channapattana. ‘This he was 
enabled to do as Rama's successor Venkata, another 
collateral cousin made the empire, if anything, weaker. 
‘The aggressive activity of the Muhammadans grew with 
years and the union of the Channapattaya viceroyalty with 
the territory of Mysore had the advantage at any rate of 
placing a strong power on the flank of march of aggressive 
Bijapur. With the accession Kanthirava Narasa, Mysore 
activities grew more vigorous and he carried the frontiers 
of Mysore past the foothills on the south coming: directly 
into contact with the territory of the Nayaka of Madura, 
thus initiating the period of constant war between Mysore 
and Madura, A few years after the accession of this Mysore 
ruler the feeble emperor Venkata died, and Sriranga, the 
third of the name in imperial succession ascended the 
throne. On his accession the empire adopted a more 
vigorous policy which carried him successfully forward 
during the first five or six years. 
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Sriranga, and his effort to revive the dying Empire— 
It was this Sriranga, according to Jesuit testimony, who 
could look a little farther ahead and plan out a policy for 
bringing about a union of all the great feudatories in an effort 
to bring about a combination for the purpose of reviving 
the somewhat moribund empire, The Golkonda and Bijapur 
activities which had become fitful owing to the Moghul 
activities in the Dakhan had now begun to be somewhat 
more vigorous and the periodical invasions against Penu- 
gorda had made the position of the imperial headquarters 
at Penugonia well-nigh impossible. Sviranga’s predecessor 
Venkata, it seems, was responsible for the transfer of 
capital from Penugonla to Chandragiri. ‘This meant that 
Chandragiri became the habitual residence of the emperor. 
It was probably in this Venkata’s reign that Chimarija of 
Mysore was allowed to absorb the Channapattana viceroy- 
alty without a protest from the emperor. When Sriranga 
therefore ascended the throne he had to curb the ambition 
of Mysore and keep it within bounds. He could perhaps 
be certain only of the active loyalty of Tanjore. Ginjee 
was fast falling into the hands of the Muhammadaus and 
Shabji’s activities on behalf of Bijapar were already bearing 
substantial frnit, He had therefore to work vigorously for 
securing the support of the Nayak of Madara, at the time 
of the great ‘Tiramala Niyaka. ‘The success or failure of the 
imperial ambition for Śrīranga depended upon the attitude 
of Tirumala towards Mysore on the one side and towards 
the empire on the other. At this critical jancture for the 
emperor, Mysore proved to the country a broken reed to 
lean upon and Madura deliberately adopted a policy of 
hostility to the empire. Sriranga, the emperor apparently 
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began his reign under hopeful auspices notwithstanding 
the efforts of Golkonia to dispossess the empire of as much 
of its territories in the Carnatic below the Ghats as she 
could lay hands on, From the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century the struggle had been in the region between 
the Krishna and the Pili. The Golkonda aggressions began 
with the struggle for the possession of the Kondavidu dis- 
trict soon after the death of the great Krishnadéva and 
gradually extended in two directions, one along the coast as 
far as Udayagiri and Nellore, and another through the 
interior, which had advanced successfully as far as Gandi- 
ёа from which Penngonda itself could be attacked. ‘The 
accession of the last Mir Jumla to power in Golkona was 
marked by more vigour in the operations in this region. 
Mir Jumla was so far successful in his efforts that he began 
to regard this part of the Carnatic almost as bis own fief, 
and made every effort to extend it not only in the south,’ 
but even in the north, so much so that the province actually 
extended from Rajahmundri southwards to Kalahasti. ‘This 
extension of the territory of Golkonda made the position of 
the emperor in Chandragiri itself dangerous and the capital 
had again to be shifted to Vellore, Early in the reign of 
Srivanga, Vellore had to stand a siege in which he had the 
assistance of Sivappa Nayake of Ikkéri, in all probability 
under the rule of his predecessor. For the time the Gol- 
Konda forces were beaten back from the walls of Vellore 
Srivanga felt he could go farther afield. It was apparently 
then that he clearly adumbrated his policy of bringing all 
the greater viceroys under allegiance to him ina common 
effort at dislodging Golkonda and Bijapur from their newly- 
won possessions. 
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During the period that Golkonda was advancing along 
the coast, Bijapur had constantly striven to acquire posse 
sion of the southern Mahratta country and extended her 
authority along the coast through the Malai and Tuju 
Rijyas of Vijayanagar, ‘They successfully extended their 
overlordship as far south as Mangalore in this region. ‘They 
then advanced through the plain districts of Mysore form- 
ing the province of Sira which was gradually extended 
southwards to take in practically the whole of the districts 
of Tumkür and Kolar, and thus opened the way for the fur- 
ther advance into the plains of Arcot or further south 
according to circumstances. ‘The accession of Shahji to the 
councils of Bijapur at this time supplied the organizing 
capacity that before was wanting and the efforts of Gol- 
Konia thereafter became more sustained and assumed a 
definite shape, About the time that Golkonda laid siege to 
Vellore, Bijapur seems to have made a dash upon Ginjee 
and this combined action seems to have been brought about 
through the countenance, if not the active support, of the 
‘Nayak of Madura. That probably is what the Jesuit letters 
complain of as the unpatriotic and ungrateful attitude of 
Tirumala Nāyaka of Madura. This was further complicated 
by Moghul operations in the Dakhan which assumed greater 
vigour in the later years of the reign of Shah Jahan when 
Aurangzeb became viceroy of the Dakhan. It is during 
this period of respite when the attention of Golkonda and 
Bijapur alike were turned towards the Dakhan that Sriranga 
could formulate his schemes with good chances of success. 
Such a scheme was frustrated by what took place in Bijapur 
and Golkonda on the one side, and Madura on the other. 
‘Through the efforts of the enterprising minister Mir Jumla 
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а marriage alliance was bronght abont between Golkonda 
and Bijapar so as to enable the two to act together in the 
pursuit of a common policy and consequently, Tirumala 
Мауака of Madura, instead of supporting the emperor 
wholeheartedly in his effort at reviving the empire, found 
it prudent, in the circumstances, to thwart the ambitions of 
the emperor and play into the hands of Bijapur, out of 
hostility to the advance of Mysore. ‘The emperor therefore 
found too little support among his great viceroys for the 
plans which he had formed of reuniting the empire, and, 
finding that nobody was hearty in his support, he had to 
spend a few years as a fugitive in the forests on the borders 
of the territory of the Nayak of Tanjore, wherefrom he 
appealed to Mysore for assistance. According to Jesuit 
authority the Mysore Rija gave him asylum and treated 
him well for a few years, not to further the objects of the 
emperor, but to satisfy his own ambitions, ‘The emperor 
had therefore to flee again for safety, which safety he found 
ultimately in the court of the usurper Sivappa 
Ikari. 





The relation between Madura and Mysore, the guiding 
Feature of this period of history.—Daring the whole period 
of activity of emperor Srfranga, the ruler of Madura was 
Tirumala Nāyaka and his successor Chokkanātha, Mysore 
was under Kanthirava Narasa and Dodda Dəvaršja. "The 
Nayakships of Ginjee and Tanjore were gradually losing 
their importance; the first of these was occupied by the 
Bijapur troops and was handed over to the administration 
of Shabji; the second was under Vijayarighava Nayaka, 
with whom ended the Nayakship, through a war that came 
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‘on between Tanjore and Madura early in the reign of 
Chokkanitha, ‘This war pat an end to the ship of 
Tanjore, which ultimately passed into the bands of the 
Mahrattas. During tho whole of this period Madura was 
the leading souther power as yet nominally fendatory to 
the empire, but hankering after complete independence. 
‘his idea of independence seems to have taken hold of the 
Nayaks of Madura beginning with Muttuvirappa onwards. 
We have the earliest indication of this tendency soon after 
the accession of emperor Venkata I, in whose reign Madura 
found occasion more than once to:exhibit this tendency. 
One such occasion led to the practical independence of the 
Seirangapattana viceroyalty and ultimately to the founda- 
tion of the state of Mysore under the present dynasty. 
‘Throughout this period Tanjore stood fast inher loyalty 
to the empire and when the war of succession followed 
soon after the death of Venkata, ‘Tanjore was practically 
the sole power which stood loyal, Among the varions 
chieftains who ranged themselves against the empire, 
the Nayak of Madura was tho lender. It had come 
therefore to be more or less the accepted policy of Madura 
to be hostile to the emperor long before the accession of 
Sriranga. In the interval between the war of succession 
and the accession of Sriranga, Bijapur :aggressions through 
what is now the state of Mysore had become a normal 
feature and by opposing this aggression of the Mussalman 
power, Mysore grew gradually in power so that when 
Chimarija slowly absorbed the vicoroyalty of Channa- 
Pattana, the empire looked on, as a strong Mysore was an 
effective barrier to a considerable extent against the aggres- 
sive activities of Bijapur. ‘The empire had its own wars to 
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сату оп to keep the aggressions of Golkonda in check. 
Golkonda was so far successful that during the first decade 
of Srvanga’s rule she had mastered possession of the whole 
of the const region extending almost from Madras north- 
wards, and the empire was confined to the central block of 
territory round Vellore and Chandragiri, Mysore stood 
firm perhaps as far east as the river Kaveri. Between the 
frontier of Mysore and the actual boundary of the imperial 
territory such of it as remained under the emperor—was a 
stretch of country which had come into the possession of 
Bijapur under the administrative organization of one of 
their ablest viceroys, Shahji the Mahratta, It was about 
this time that Srfranga matured his plan of uniting the 
remnants of the Vijayanagar empire with a view to effective 
action against the aggressive Muhammadan powers of the 
north, a policy which was not without elements of success 
in it, if only Mysore and Madara could have thrown in 
their lot loyally im support of the empire. The main 
question to decide therefore for the two great fendatories of 
Srfranga was, what exactly was to the best interests of each 
in the circumstances, The alternatives before them were 
to throw in their lot with the empire and make a common 
stand, or each one to pursue his own policy to serve his 
own particular interests and leave the empire to its fate. 
‘Whichever of the alternatives happened to be chosen by the 
parties concerned, the ultimate idea must have been the 
ensuring of their existence and prosperity. Would Mysore 
live and thrive better as a member of the empire of Vijaya- 
nagar or as a separate state? Would Madura go on and 
prosper better;as a member of the empire or by herself 
alone? These were the questions which had to be answered 
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in the adoption of a definite policy. In order to answer 
these satisfactorily, they would have had to estimate the 
possibilities of success of the combination to bring about 
which Šrfranga was then labouring. Any combination 
which the Hindu powers might effect would bring on as a 
natural consequence a combination of the two Muham- 
madan states of Rijapur and Golkoņla. As a matter of fact 
through the exertions of Mir Jumla a marriage alliance had 
been bronght abont between the states, and the prospects 
were that they would adopt a common policy against the 
Hindu powers of the south, as it was absolutely necessary 
for them to do in regard to the Moghuls under Aurangzeb 
in the Dakhan. It might well have appeared to the southern 
fendatories that, in the face of this combination between 
the two Muhammadan states, the projected combination of 
the Hindu states had little chances of success; but at the 
time such a conclusion would be reckoning without 
Aurangzeb in the Dakhan, ‘The period of the greatest 
activity of Aurangzeb against Bijapur and Gollonda was 
just opening, It would be very difficult to imagine that 
Mysore and Madura had not a clear notion of the impend- 
ing danger against the Muhammadan states, A combination 
therefore of the Hindu states had in it the chances of sue- 
cess. The real difficulty against such a combination was 
the hostility of interests between Mysore and Madura. 
Could the two work together for a common purpose ? 
‘That depended upon what the common purpose was and 
what the actual interests were which had to be sacrificed in 
the parsuit of this common object. The common object 
‘was the support of an empire which at the time might be 
regarded as effete. ‘The interests that had to be sacrificed 
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were the possibility of aggression and acquisition of more 
territory by each of the principalities for herself. If this 
policy of aggrandizement could be given up, enlightened 
self-interest and patriotism alike would have clearly indi- 
cated the policy of union as the course of action to be 
adopted by the two rival principalities of Mysore and 
Madura. This was not apparently what appealed to them. 
‘The fugitive Sriranga in Mysore was made use of, for only 
as a cloak for the aggrandizing schemes of Kanfhirava 
Narasa. We have so far come upon no evidence of the 
emperor having been in Mysore as a fugitive, but the Jesuit 
authorities state it clearly, and it is just possible in the 
circumstances that the Mysore authorities thought it more 
prudent to omit reference to this ineident which could not 
redound to the hononr of the ruler of Mysore for the time 
being. Kanthirava Narasa’s assumption of independence, 
at least an attempt at such, is datable at 1616, when he 
issued a grant without any reference to the ruling emperor 
for the time being. The year 1646, the year in which the 
empire was at its worst, Sriranga had to stand a siege in 
Vellore by the whole of the Golkonda forces. The siege 
was raised through the active exertions of Sivappa Nayaka, 
the general of Lidkéri, Perhaps it was this distress of 
the emperor, which gave the occasion for the attempt 
of Kanthirava Narasa, It is soon after this that we 
heur of the dash of Bijapur upon Ginjee. ‘This operation 
on the part of Bijapur, with Mysore in its flank, would 
be ordinarily difficult to understand unless it bad the 
countenance or active support of Madura. The com- 
plaint of the Jesuits that “Tirumala Nayaka invited 
Bijapur probably has reference to this period, Mysore 
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adopted a policy which was hardly sympathetic to the 
empire and the imperial ambitions of Srfranga. The 
Madura Nayak adopted a policy of active support to the 
enemies of the empire for which the only explanation 
possible is his fear of the aggressions of Kanthfrava Narasa, 
and therefore of hostility of interests as against the empire. 
‘Thus the two powers concerned adopted a policy, which the 
hostility of interests between them dictated, and that policy 
proved unfavourable to the schemes of revival of the 


empire. 


‘With the accession of Kanthirava Narasa in Mysore, ће 
Mysore frontier had been brought to be co-torminous with 
the northern frontier of Madura through the conquest of the 
Channapattana vicoroyalty in the previous reign. Tho first 
article of the foreign policy of Mysore must have been to 
Keep on the watch along the whole length of the Bijapur 
frontier with a view to prevent the possible aggressions from 
that side, On the‘other side the frontier extended along the 
foot-hills from Dharmapuri and Õmalür through Dhārā- 
puram to Palghat, an uncertain frontier and open to constant 
attacks from the Nayak of Madura, ‘Therefore, so far as 
the Madura Niyak was concerned, a most vulnerable and 
the really dangerous frontier happened to be this northern 
frontier and the most essential element of the foreign policy 
of the Madura Nayak was to keep tho ambitions of Mysore 
within bounds along this frontier. This would justify, if 
not necessitate, an attempt at concerted action between 
Bijapur and Madura as against Mysore. If, therefore, the 
emperor sought asylum in Mysore and if as the Jesuit 
Jotters say clearly Kanthirava Navasa gave that asylum, the 


Nayak of Madura would be driven by that very act to seek 
the co-operation of Bijapur. ‘That perhaps was what 
accounts for the somewhat strange and thoroughly un- 
patriotic policy that the great Nayak of Madura pursued at 
this time. It was already pointed out that Sriranga must 
have become a fugitive after the successful resistance to the 
Golkona forces at Vellore. He must have sought and 
obtained asylum of Mysore some time after, апа this must 
have brought about the combination between Tirumala and 
Bijapur, which exhibited itself in Bijapur activities round 
Ginjee, There was for the time Tanjore between the 
outermost possession of Bijapur in Ginjee and the Nayak of 
Madura. This principality in the course of the next decade 
of Kanthirava Narasa’s rule managed to maintain its 
independent existence by keeping up a double front success- 
fully against Madura and Bijapur. Kanthirava Narasa was 
apparently very active between the period 1650 to 1659, a 
period daring practically the whole of which the Moghnl 
‘operations in the Dakhan were the most active under the 
personal direction of Aurangzeb. ‘The activity of the 
Moghuls in the Dakhan must have diverted the attention 
of the Muhammadan states and left the immediate south 
open to the aggressive activity of Mysore. Kanthirava 
Narasa took fall advantage of this enforced quiet on his 
northern frontier by carrying on a series of successful 
‘operations, not only to secure his frontier along the line 
already indicated which, at a latter period of history, Sir 
‘Thomas Munro believed was the natural frontier separating 
Mysore from the territory of Madura, This assumption of 
hostility against Madura in a definite form Ьу Кар гата 
made the position of the emperor in Mysore unacceptable 
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to him and made him move out of the shelter of Mysore to 
the protection of the Nayak of Ikkéri ultimately. That 
gave a new stimulus to the forces hostile to Mysore, who 
could now find a justification for their hostility to Mysore 
by the pretext of their acting on behalf of the emperor. In 
the last years of the reign of Kanthtrava Narasa and of 
ти aka of Madura, the wars became more frequent 
and were conducted with unusual barbarity. It is these 
wars which are described by contemporary European 
authorities ag the “ Wars of the Noses”. It seems to be 
that the Mysorean forces set an example by cutting off the 
noses of their enemies, who fell into their hands alive or 
dead. The Madura forces retaliated with equal barbarity 
and on one occasion they are supposed to have chased the 
Mysore armies to the walls of the capital. It is oven said 
that KanthTrava Narasa himself was mutilated by being 
stripped of his nose? ‘Chis go far rests upou the evidence 
of the Jesuit letters only. Such barbarities are not usually 
ascribed to either armies in connection with their other 
wars which were many and might even be said to be 
frequent, We have not come upon any record of this om 
the Indian side either by the one party or by other. Tt is 
impossible to say that such barbarities were not perpetrated 
as the Muhammadan historian Ferishta records a similar 
incident on the occasion of the siege of Bider by the Kugb- 
Shahi forces of Hyderabad, The “ Naigwaries” os they 
are called are described to have brought in noses and ears 
of their victims in their nocturnal attacks, in all probability 
to earn the stipulated rewards, and no such isstated to have 
een offered either by Mysore or by Madura. We have 
however to remain content till more evidence speaks 
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definitely one way or the other, In his last war against 
Maduea, Kanthirava Narasa advanced up to the walls of 
‘Madura itself when Tirumala Nāyaka was in his last illness. 
‘The capture of Madura was averted by the timely inter- 
vention of the forces of Ramuad, and the Mysore forces 
were beaten back successfully within the frontiers of 
Mysore, It wasiafter this and in the reign of Dodda Dēva- 
‘ija of Mysore that a combination was brought abont among 
the chieftains of the empire who took up ostensibly the 
cause of the emperor and made a joint attack upon 
‘Mysore. ‘The series of hostile operations which became 
consequent on this culminated in the defeat of the 
combined forces at Erode in the last years of the reign 
of Davaraja when Chikkadavaraja from his retirement at 
‘Tirakkayimbi offered to lead the Mysore forces against 
their enemies, In this battle figured practically all the 
chieftains of the empire other than Mysore, and that was 
the last battle for the empire. The victory of Mysore in 
this battle put an end practically to the imperial ambitions 
of Srivanga, and although he lived on for six or seven years 
more, he was able to do no more to bring him any nearer 
to the object that he set before himself in life. ‘The revival 
‘of the empire therefore was baulked by the efforts of 
Mysore and Madura each of which pursued its own policy 
‘of ambition and aggression occasionally setting up the 
emperor asa cloak to their own ambitions. Both of them 
came ont of the struggle victorious from the point of view 
of their individual interests. The empire was no more, 
and either of them could regard itself as an independent 
state. With the accession of Chikkadavarija, Mysore could 
regard herself independent both in form and in fact, and so 
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could Madura after the first few years of Tiramala’s 
successor Chokkanitha. 


The Moghut Conquest of Bijapur and Golkoyda—At 
tho period to which we have arrived, the Vijayanagar 
empire as such was no more a political entity, the only two 
Hindu states which stood out of it were Mysore and Madura, 
The viceroyalties of Ginjee and Tanjore had been absorbed 
by the Mahrattas in the great viceroyalty of Shabji which 
at this period was in the hands of his second son Eko} 
otherwise called Venkiji. ‘The Mabratta power was rising 
to its zenith under Sivaji. ‘The coast portion of the empire 
as far as Madras had been absorbed into the territory of the 
Sultans of Golkonda. The possessions of Bijapur were 
perhaps vaster than those of Golkonda, but she was troubled 
by the activities of Sivaji in the north-western part of her 
dominions. ‘The Moghul activities in the Dakhan which 
began in the last years of the sixteenth century under 
Akbar had gradually been extending во that the Dakhan 
viceroyalty grew so much in extent and importance that it 
became the palatine viceroyalty of the great Moghuls 
throughout the long reign of Shah Jahan, who himself had 
been the Moghul viceroy of the Dakhan before, The 
Dakhan viceroyalty gradually extended its authority and 
ultimately succeeded in absorbing the territories of the 
‘Nizamshahi kings of Ahmadnagar and came into touch 
with the frontiers of both Bijapur and Golkonda in the 
north, and the Mahratta state of Sivaji in the west. In the 
Inst decade of Shah Jahan’s reign Aurangzeb was the 
viceroy of his father and was always inclined to pursue 
a policy of active aggression against the Muhammadan 
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Powers in particular, and of the rising power of the 
Mabrattas, though all through this period he under-esti- 
mated the character of the rising power of Sivaji. In all 
his activities he was hampered by cross-currents of princely 
interests at headquarters, so that Aurangzeb had not 
exactly his own way. He had therefore to pursue a policy 
of diplomacy as against the court, so shaping his course of 
action as to lead on to extorting the assent of the emperor 
to his definite policy of aggression, ending in the absorp- 
tion of the two Muhammadan states. On the other side he 
had to pursue a policy of division of interests between the 
two southern states and sowing dissension among those 
loyal officers who were working in the interests of their 
masters, the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda. By persist- 
ent efforts, both diplomatic and war-like, Aurangzeb was 
very near the accomplishment of his object when he was 
called away to play his part in the war of succession which 
ended in his accession to power and tbe imprisonment of 
his father. Tho first twenty years of his reign wero occupi- 
ed with various other items of work which did not give 
him time enough to pay personal attention to the affairs of 
the Dakhan. ‘The armies were sent under imperial princes 
and generals always in twos, owing to the haunting suspicion 
that his own sons might do unto him what he did to his 
father. Even where he sent generals he sent them in 
pairs always with the set purpose of assured division of 
interests. Therefore during these twenty years of his 
reign, an active policy in the Dakhan culminating in the 
absorption of the Muhammadan states was not possible. 
Another factor which contributed towards the same end. 
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diplomacy which made him an ally of one of the Muham- 
madan states or the other or both, but always acknowledg- 
ing come kind of allegiance to Bijapur. In this state of 
affairs, it seems to have dawned upon Sivaji that now that 
the Vijayanagar empire was passing out of political vision 
he might satisfy his own ambitions, religious and political, 
by assuming the role of the vanished Hindu emperor 
and standing before the Muhammadan Padushah, as the 
recognized head of the Hindu South. It is probably with 
a view to this that he fell in with the ideas of Raghunath 
Narain :Hanumante by whose influence he got into 
alliance with Golkonda, through its two Hindu ministers 
Madana and Akkana, Having secured his flank in this 
fashion Sivaji marched southwards as far as Tanjore 
with a view to gather the whole of the southern viceroyalty 
of bis father and unite it with bis own Mabratta state os 
part of a united empire, and, if success attended, of perhaps 
‘bringing the other Hindu states also into the scheme. It 
was probable that Aurangzeb caught a glimpse of this new 
ambition, and this Imowledge perhaps gave point to 
inveterate hostility to the Shiah Muhammadan states of the 
south. He therefore marched into the Dakhan at the head 
of the grand army and succeeded ultimately in defeating 
the Mahrattas and keeping them, at any rate, within bounds; 
and by then extinguishing tbe Muhammadan states of 
Bijapur and Golkonda he attained to his life ambition of an 
extension of the Moghul territories to the uttermost south. 








~ In doing this he certainly put an end to the independ- 
ent Muhemmadan powers of Bijapur and Golkonda. What 
be was able to do against the Mahrattas only scotched the 
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Mahratta power, and perhaps left it temporarily disabled 
but, by way of permanent subjection, he had not gone far. 
Of the cherished pretensions of Sivaji however of bringing 
all the Hindu states of the south under his gis, Aurangzeb 
obviously had a glimpse as he seems to have received an 
embassy from Chikka Dévariija Wodsyar of Mysore apparent- 
ly after the fall of Bijapur. It may be a little before or after. 
After the fall of Golkonda he sent out an embassy demand- 
ing the submission of Madura, ‘The emperor received the 
‘Mysore ambassador suitably and dismissed him after а six 
months’ stay, having spent upon him, according to one 
account, 2,000 pagodas for the embassy recognizing Chikka 
Dëvarāja Wogēyãr as the ruler of Mysore, perhaps according 
to the Moghul notions, under the suzerainty of the great 
Moghul. Madura was баг too remote even from GolkonJa 
and was raled by the Nayak Ranga Krishna Mattuvieappa, 
who had just come out of the leading strings of his grand- 
mother, the Regent Mangammal. According to the Jesuit 
records Aurangzeb sent an elephant fully caparisoned bear- 
ing on the howdah a slipper for the right foot. It was taken 
escorted by a snitable guard in procession, with the requi 
tion that as soon as this slipper reached the frontiers of a 
Hindu state the ruler was expected to receive it with due 
form of royal ceremony as though he were receiving the 
emperor himself or his royal representative, take the slippér 
in procession to his Darbar, there offer Nazar and dismiss it 
in acknowledgment of his subordination to the emperor. It 
came to Samayavarma, five miles north of Srirangam, which 
marked perhaps the frontier of the Madura Nayak at the 
time, from which word was sent to the Nayak. ‘The Nayak 
feigned illness and let the procession come on. It came to 
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the bauks of the Vaigai, wherefrom another message was 
sent. Again he set up the same pretence and let the proces- 
sion enter the fort and then the palace and come in front of 
his Durbar hall where he had assembled his court and was 
holding his Durbar in state, When the elephant arrived in 
the front court he got down from his throne, took the single 
slipper from the back of the elephant, and, shoving his right 
foot in, demanded angrily of the leaders of the embassy 
how it was that their Padushah could be go stupid as to 
send only one slipper, where a man required a pair to wear. 
The escort showed some fight, but they were easily beaten 
and driven away. According to the “story Aurangzeb took 
no further step to enforce his authority over distant Madura 
after this dramatic episode, Aurangzeb in all probability 
knew that his predecessor the Tughlak Muhammad's empire 
extended as far as Madura and salved his couscience by this 
fatile embassy and regarded himself as the emperor of the 
whole of Hindustan to the most distant south, 


It becomes clear then that, out of the Vijayanagar 
empire which, as an empire, had now gone out of existence, 
there stood forth ouly two Hindu states, Mysore and 
Madura, Of these Mysore with a politic prudence, for which 
good precedents could be quoted, submitted to the inevit- 
able by getting into diplomatic relation of feudal subordina- 
tion, which was at the very most quite nominal and thus 
saved herself, Madura defied and for the time kept in- 
dependent. Aurangzeb himself did not proceed to the 
conquest of Madura, but his generals and viceroys of the 
south never lost sight of these ‘provinces of the late Hindu 
empire ; but the Nayakship of Madura was actually put am 
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end to only when the Moghul viceroyalty of the Dakhan 
had become practically an independent Mubammadan state, 
and it was a feudatory of the Nizam who drove Queen 
Minaksi of Trichinopoly to commit suicide. Safdar Jang 
and Chanda Saheb the representatives of the Nawab of 
Arcot together occupied Trichinopoly, and made the Queen 
virtually a prisoner; andit was Chanda Saheb who, by a 
perfidious act, drove the Queen to her destruction and the 
‘Nayakship of Madura went out of existence thereafter. 


‘This in brief is the sad tale in general ontline of the 
glorious empire of Vijayanagar. In spite of the tragic end 
of one of her earliest and certainly the premier viceroyalty 
of Madura, a state composed of parts of threo at least of her 
equally early viceroyalties, went to constitute the Hinda 
state of Mysore which maintains its existence even now 
with an episode of a Muhammadan usurpation which had 
well-nigh putan end to that Hindu state as well. It was 
British policy that was responsible for this Hindu restora- 
tion, and this notwithstanding, the stite of Mysore under her 
enlightened ruler of to-day continues the glorious Hinda 
traditions of Krishņadēvarāya and Vīra Balļāļa before him,. 
in spite of the short parenthesis of about forty years which 
substituted Muhammadan for Hindu rule. 





[A lecture to the Mythic Society, Bangalore—pub- 
lished in the Society's Journal Vol. XIN, Parts 8 
and 4, 1922-25). 


The Scholar King of Tanjore 





When the empire of Vijayanagar was at the height of 
its glory in the reign of Krishyadavariya, the southern 
provinces were under two Governors, as ever before under 
this dynasty. One of these corresponded roughly to the 
Pandya Country and the other tothe hija, In the last 
years of the great king, it appears as though the governor 
of the latter set up in revolt under a governor who occupied 
high positions in the state under Krishna and seems to 
have enjoyed, to a considerable degree, his confidence. He 
was a Brahman by birth and was like many others of his 
time apparently both a valiant general and a very capable 
administrator. It is probable that this happened almost in 
the very last years of Krishna, who just before his death 
managed to defeat the rebel and got the province under his 
authority. King Krishya’s death seems to have taken 
place immediately after. Very soon after his coronation at 
Tirupati, Achyuta had to, undertake a southern campaign as 
far as the frontiers of ‘Travancore, where this ex-Governor 
found asylum. When he brought this campaign to a 
successful close and carried his arms equally successfully 
across the whole of the empire to the banks of the Krishna, 
Achyuta made a re-distribution of the provinces, making 
Tanjore the headquarters of the Chõla Governorship (it 
seems to have been farther north probably at Tiravanna- 
malai, before taking that part away from Madura), where 
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some few years before another old and trusted chief of 
Krishnadévariya had already prepared the way for the 
foundation of the Nayakship of Madura. This chief himself 
rebelled about the same time, and was brought a prisoner 
by his own son to the headquarters. In reward for 
this very loyal service, the son Visvanitha was appointed 
tothe Governorship of his father. It appears as though 
‘Tanjore was taken from out of Visvanatha’s Governorship 
and made the capital of the Chile province of the empire.* 


Achyuta appointed over this new province of Tanjore 
Chinna Chevva (Siva), the husband of his wife's sister, as 
the first Governor. This Chief already rendered distinguish- 
ed service to the emperor as Governor in the region of 
Tiruvanpimalai, where his name is still remembered for 
his vast benefactions to the temple, Among these may be 
mentioned the big g7puram and the large tank in the 
temple there. He made similar additions to the temple at 
‘YVriddhichalam, Srifailam and other places. In Tanjore 
itself he constructed a new fort called Sivaganga fort (pop. 
Sivingi Kéje), and the large fresh water tank, Sivappa 
Nayaniguyta (pop. Sivaganga).t His was a long reign of 
peace and prosperity. He was succeeded by a son of his 
by name Achyuta, who seems to have been a religious- 
minded man and devoted to the worship of Vishnu, his 
particular devotion having been to Ranganitha at Érī- 
rangam. He is said to have maintained a thousand families 
in Mannirgudi (Champaki{avi), and was said to have been 
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in the habit of weighing himself against gold annually 
(Zulapurusa) at Bhavasthala (Sivapuram), distributing 
the gold among Brahmans or spending it in other forms of 
charity.” 


To Achyuta and his queen Mürtimāmba was born a 
son, whom he named Raghunath. The prince was apparently 
one born rather Iate in life for the father, and appears to 
have been regarded as fall of promise of greatness even as 
ababy. ‘The father, the son and grandson had for their 
minister a Brahman scholar by name Govinda Dfkshita, 
who tells Raghuniitha in the course of his work, by name 
Sthitya Sudha, that as a baby he was brought before the 
grandfather while all had assembled at court. At sight of 
the child Chevva turned to his minister and told him that 
the family would rise to great fame in this child, and the 
venerable Dikshita took occasion to put in mind of 
Raghunitha of the greatness that his grandfather expected 
of him.t Raghunātha was given a splendid education as 
became his station in life. He became a great expert with 
the sword and the shield, He was a past-master in the 
training of elephants. He had mastered both the theory 
and the practice of music, He was a good poet both in 
Sanskrit and Telugu, and was a great scholar in the art of 
literature. When this education was completed his pious 
father directed that he might establish his claims “to the 
degree ” by composing a poem on the ‘ Life of Sri Krishna’ 
as, in the opinion of Achyuta, “it was by works of literature 
alone that one could make himself immortal 

Opus cit. p. 278. Sthityaratatkara, Canto IIL 
+ Opus cit. pp. 267-68. 
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Raghunātha proved his proficiency by writing his 
poem Pärijāūtaharaņam. He is supposed to have completed 
the work in two yāmas (or six hours), and the scribes 
could only write it down with diffculty, as he dictated very 
rapidly. Greatly pleased with this literary performance 
the father did the scholar son the honour of “a bath in 
gold and precious stones” (Kanaka Ratnëbhisëka).* 
After this Raghunātha wrote many works of which several 
have come down to us. One at least of his Sanskrit works 
was a treatise ou music (Sangita Sudha). He also composed 
the Rāmāyaņa in Telugu, which was considered so excellent 
that it was done into melodious Sanskrit again by a poetess 
of his court known to us by the title Madhuravani.t Both 
‘Yagianariyana Dikshita, the author of the Sdhityaratnd- 
kara anda son of Govinda Dikshita, and Rimabhadrimba 
the author of the epic poem Raghwndthabhyudayam 
acknowledged their obligations to him almost as their 
guru. In music he is given credit for having invented 
new rāgas and new tāļas. What is more than all this he is 
the author of the new méla, a mechanical arrangement of 
the Vina, which enables the use of the instrument without 
‘a seperate adaptation of the stops for each raga separately.§ 
‘We know that this device was wanting in regard to the 
instrament up to the time of the great king Krishnadéva- 
riya. His poet laureate Allasani Peddana says, in the 





E A person thus honoured Is made to sit down upon a seat rst 
Atter a commendatory speech or adaress, coins, or gems and jewels, oF 
à mixture is poured over H it covered the person completely, the 
Precious heaps becoming the property of the person thus honoured. 

+ Opus cit. pp. 267 and 270, 

} Opus eit pp. 278 and 254, 

$ Opus Extract 89. 
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Manucharita, that the women who had adjusted the instru- 
ment for the riga nd/ai, went to sleep while still playing 
on the instrament and left it adjusted to this ragam (tune). 
When the morning breeze blew upon it, it began to intune, 
somewhat ont of tune for the time, when the suitable tune 
should have been dëśätchi. This is a clear indication that 
tho mechanical device was not then in use, Ваё the inven- 
tion of this devico is ordinarily ascribed to another son of 
the minister Govinda Dikshita, known by the name 
Venikatiée Makhi ; but in Raghanitha’s own work Sangita 
Sudhii a courtier of his actually says that the invention was 
due to Raghunitha himself, It is :just possible the idea 
was the King’s and the actual adaptation was due to the 
expert pandit, Venkatiéa of his court.? After the com- 
pletion of this education, Achyuta, the father wanted that 
the son should make extensive conquests of territory, and 
gave him therefore thorough bred horses, elephants, some 
of his own jewels and districts. Just about this time his 
services were called for by the emperor, and this gavo the 
occasion for his baptism of fire. 


Raghuniitha must have been born in tho last years of 
the 16th century. Somewhat earlier in the contary took 
place the epoch-making battle of Talikota, which subverted 
practically the empiro of Vijayanagar and made the city 
untenable, as the headquarters of the empire. Tirumala 
the next brother of Rima who fell in battle shifted the 
capital to Penugonda, and continued for about six more 
years to rule, like his late elder brother, in the name of 
Sadisivaraya. Soon after A. D. 1570, either because 











* Opus cit pp. 270-71, Sīhityaratnīkara, Canto V. 
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Sadaáiva died or beçause Tirumala thought it unnecessary 
any longer to preservo tho fiction, Tirumala began to rule 
as emperor, When he died he was succeeded by his eldest 
surviving son Sriranga, who left behind him no son. 
‘The throne then came to be occupied about A.D. 1585 
by Venkatapati or Venkatfdri his youngest brother, the 
next one Rama having died in the meanwhile, as viceroy 
of Srirangapattapam. This emperor continued to rule till 
A.D. 1614. 


Since the battle of Talikota and the evacuation of 
Vijayanagar, the Muhammadan trouble did not cease. It 
was just about that time that Akbar was moving into the 
Dakhan from the north and that had to be attended to. 
The attention of the five Bahmani Sultans therefore had to 
be divided. The two more important states of the north 
Berar and Ahmadnagar were in imminent danger by this 
advance. They therefore had to occupy themselves with 
their position exposed to the northern attack. The empire 
of Vijayanagar was therefore left to be disposed of, as best 
they might, between the southern states of Bijapur and 
Golkonda. These two states came to an understanding 
‘as between themselves. Bijapur had for its sphere the 
part of Vijayanagar above the Ghats, and Golkonda that 
part of it below the Ghats, It was open to each of these 
states to acquire as much of the Hindu territory as they 
could and keep to itself what it actually acquired. ‘Thus 
wars from this side were pretty frequent, and Penugonda 
and places round about it had to suffer the perpetual 
harrying of the Sultans of Golkonda. It was on the 
occasion of one of those advances by the Muhammadans 


19 
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towards Penugonda that Venkatapati sent a message to 
Achyata of Tanjore calling for his assistance, with the 
specific request, as our authorities have it, that the Tanjore 
forces might be sent under the command of the young 
prince Raghunitha. In accordance with imperial orders 
Raghuniitha marched at the head of the Tanjore army and 
helped to beat off the Muhammadan attack upon Penugonia 
itself. His services were so highly appreciated by the 
‘emperor that the emperor was quite prepared to give him 
anything he might choose to ask by way of favour. Raghu- 
natha made use of this influence in favour of Krishnappa 
‘Nayaka of Ginjee who had been thrown into prison by the 
emperor for treacherous conduct in his Governorship. 
Raghunitha’s intervention was effective, Krishnappa 
Nayaka was set free and in gratitude, for this good office, 
the Nayak of Ginjeo gave one of his daughters in marriage 
to Raghunātha* Raghunitha returned victorious to his 
father with the grateful testimony of the emperor, and 
resided in the court of his father for some time. 


One day when old Achyuta was holding court, informa- 
tion came to him that at the gate of the palace were some 
distingnished ladies, beseeching asylum of him. The king 
Jeamt, on sending out ministers to find out what exactly 
‘was the trouble, that they were.exiles from Jaffna, members 
of the family of the king of Jaffna, recently dispossessed: of 
his kingdom by the Portuguese, who treacherously occupied 
the capital and turned out the raler. They said they had 
already had a taste of the sweets of the assistance of the 


* Opus cit p. 285 Raghunith 
Sarga VI. 








m of Rimabhadrimba, 
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Rājas of Tanjore, and could see no better asylum than that 
of Achyutaraja, Achyuta ordered a portion of his palace 
to be vacated for their occupation and took counsel of the 
venerable minister Gövinda Dikshita, and his own young son 
Prince Raghunātha, pointing out to them how troublesome 
the Portuguese had become, and how, in spite of his having 
turned them ont from Negapatam recently, they still con- 
tinued their predatory habits *. The old minister pointed 
cout that the Portuguese were indeed troublesome, but that 
the trouble could easily be put an end to by putting a feuda- 
tory chief, who was their mainstay on the Tanjore const, 
-out of power of mischief. The chief was the Saga chief- 
tain who had ensconced himself in an island at the mouth 
-of the Coleroon in a strongly built and well-protected fort, 
He was a source of great trouble to the inhabitants of the 
locality. He carried away innocent women into captivityst 
he was tyrauical and oppressive to the kalJars of the locality 
(Kajama). He sometimes captured people, tied them up 
in bags, and after beating them well with pestles, threw 
them as food for his crocodiles in the moat of his fortress. 
He tortured people by driving needles through the roots of 
the hair. An atrocious tyrant like this should be put an 
end to first, and that would effectively destroy the support 
on which the Portuguese rely for their predatory success, 
“Destroy the бојара, you will destroy the Portuguese thete- 
with” concluded Govinda Dikshita. Achyuta agreed to this 
‘counsel and was advised by the old minister to abdicate in 
favour of the son, who could carry on the war with far 








(Opus cit p. 270, Sthityaratakara, Cantos V and X. 
+ Rimabhadsimba’s Raghunkthibhyadayam, Sarga VI. Opus cit. 
р. 286. 
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greater effect than the old man that he was, could, Govinda 
‘Dikshita gave for his reason for this advice that the war was 
not likely to begin and end with the Solaga alone or the 
Portuguese. He said the Pandyas had long been harbouring 
ill-will to the Tanjore family. They had got into an alliance 
with both the Portuguese and the Solaga.* What was 
worse, Krishnappa Nayaka of Ginjee had, “according to his 
nature, turned ont faithless again and had got into alliance 
with the Nayak of Madura and his allies. ‘This combination 
requires vigorous action for which a younger man on the 
throne would be more suitable than the pious minded old 
man that he was. Achyuta agreed with his minister and 
ordered the anointment of his son on the Wednesday 
following.t 








In the meanwhile spies sent into the Madara country 
had arrived with news of the movements of the combi- 
nation formed by the Nayaka of Madura, They pointed out 
that the armies of the Madura Nayak, with a contingent of 
the Portuguese to help him,t the Nayak of Ginjee and 
various other chieftains were on the move towards the 
island of Srirangam, Orders were immediately issued for 
special spies being sent to find out exactly what these 
movements meant; and in a short while, the messengers 
from Yachama Nayaka arrived with the information that a 











‘Sihityarataikara, Sarga X. Opus it p. 271. Also Purchas ; His 
Pilgrims X, Ch. vii. 

+ Sunityaratazkars, Sarga X. Opus cit p. 273. 

T Sthityaratañkara, Sarga XIN. The passage here refers to the 
Portoguese by the terms Parasites and Turuykar. That the rofe- 
rence is to-the Portuguese is guite obvious both from the actual d 
eription and. the corresponding passage of RaghusTthibhyudayam 
calling them “ Parengis 
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revolution had taken place at the imperial headquarters at 
Penugonda, and these movements were all in consequence 
thereof. Venkatapatiriya, the emperor, had died recently- 
Immediately after his death, his ministers unanimously 
nominated the younger of the two sons of his late brother 
Rāmarāya, the viceroy of Srirangapatam, as his successor. 
This was Sriranga Ohikkardya, Gobbiri Jaggariya who 
was related to one of the queens of Venkatapati did not 
approve of this arrangement and brought about a revolu- 
tion. Jaggariya’s relation, among the queens of Venkata; 
seems to have had a putative son, whom the emperor 
Venkata set aside perhaps designedly. Jagga naturally 
enongh took up the cause of his relative and pretending to 
serve Sriranga, the actual successor, managed to have hini, 
his wife, and all his children assassinated. While the 
arrangements for this atrocity were in progress, a faithful 
chioftain Yichama Nayaka got wind of the affair, and 
managed by a stratagem to get one of the sons out by a 
secret passage through the good offices of a washerman. 
This boy, Yichama took charge, and, finding the great 
majority of the chieftains of the empire inclined to support 
Jaggariya, was on the march towards Tanjore to ask for 
the support of Achyuta. Both “Yichama and Jaggariya 
were marching southwards from Penugonda, Yichama 
anxious to reach Tanjore before it was too late, and 
Jaggarāya anxions to effect a junction with his allies and 
interpose himself between ‘Tanjore and Yachama, The 
messengers having reported this called for immediate 
tion to meet the imperial fugitive.” 











Rimabhadrimba's Raghunithibyadayam, Sarga VIII. Opus cit. 
p. 287. 
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Raghunñtha made ар his mind at once. He marched 
forward to Kumbhakonam, received Yachama and the 
imperial fagitive, and had the anointment of the young 
prince celebrated at Kumbhakonam. Then instead of 
coming back he dashed forward to the mouth of the 
Coleroon and after a short fight overthrew the Solaga and 
destroyed him at atime when he could get no assistance 
from any of his allies. Не sent forward an army across to 
Jaffna to dislodge the Portuguese from there. Having 
done this he marched back and returned to headquarters.* 
Ta the meanwhile information was brought to him that 
the Pandyan army and the army of Ginjee had effected a 
junction with the traitor Jaggardya, and his allies 
the island of Srirangam. The traitor Jagga with a view to 
making it easy for him to unite with the allies apparently 
broke the anicut on the Kaveri, and the combined allies 
were making arrangements to march upon Tanjore itself. 
Raghun3tha ordered the movement of his whole army and 
set forward towards Palavdntri, which he made his head- 
quarters camp.t Ho vowed before starting that he wonld 
destroy all his enemies and place the young emperor upon 
the throne, building to his favourite god Rimabhadra a 
temple at the headquarters of his enemy after his victory. 
He would destroy the traitor Jaggarfiya for the porfidious 
act of having broken the anicut of the Kavéri, and would 
build it with the heads of his defeated enemies} He 
































‘Sthityaratatkara, Sarga XIN and Rimabhadsimba’s Raghu- 
akthibhyudayam, Sarga VI. Opus cit pp. 274-288. 


+ Rīūmabhadrīmba’s Ragħunīthībhyudayam, Sargn IX. Opus cit 
р. 289. 


f Sthityaratntkara, Sargas XIII and XIV. Opus cit p. 283. 
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mounted his elephant Rimabhadra, carrying the state howda 
called Vijayagarugadri, followed on either side by the 
town officers and the officers of his bodyguard. He carried 
on his own howda a young son of his, Rimadhadra by name; 
the elephant following him carried the young Emperor 
Ramariya. ‘These were followed by as many as 32 sub- 
ordinate chieftains and officers.* ‘The two armies came into 
contact with each other at a village, now called TohGr, оп 
the south bank of the Kavéri about two miles from the 
Grand Anicut. The battle began with an artillery duel, 
then Raghunitha charged with his cavalry in semi-circular 
formation, closely followed by his infantry. This attack 
proved irresistable. The Pandya troops which were the 
first attacked, broke and fled. Jaggariya advanced forward 
and placed himself between Raghhnitha’s troops and the 
fugitive Pay Taggariya fared no better and fell in the 
fight. The whole of Jagga’s army was destroyed. ‘That was 
the decisive part of the battle, both the Paydya and the 
Nayak of Ginjeo vetired euch to his own territory and 
projected a course of warfare afterwards. Raghunātha 
having won the victory marched down as far as Trivadi, 
and sending forward troops to bring Krishnappa Nayaka of 
Ginjee to his senses he returned to Tanjore.t ‘The Emperor 
was restored to his position and the empire saved for the 
time being. During the period of Rima’s reign separate 
actions had to be fought against each one of the chiefs to 
bring him back to loyalty. ‘This succeeded in great party 
but the empire had suffered vital injuries, and had 











* Vijayarighava’s Raghunithibhyudayam. Opus cit. Extract 899. 
+ Rīūmabhadrīmba's: Ragbuntthībyudayam, Sarga X. Opus cit- 
Pp. 280-9. 
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advanced too far towards dismemberment, to be united 
again into one compact state. Two more rulers succeeded 
‘and held their positions more or less precariously, and after 
something like 30 years of the date of this battle the empire 
actually broke to pieces, a namber of independent states 
coming into existence from out of this dismembered empire. 
One of these springing as a small state from the viceroyalty 
of Srirangapatam absorbed that viceroyalty itself and 
continues the traditions of the rule of Vijayanagar in the 
present state of Mysore. 


Some time after returning to Tanjore from this vietori- 
‘ous campaign, Raghuniitha held a competition, it would ap- 
pear, among the ladies of his Court, several of whom could 
‘compose poetry in the four kinds. ‘They were also expert 
in resolving various literary puzzles, Some of them could 
compose a hundred verses in “an hour,” and write poetry 
in 8 languages. One lady of the Court by name Rima 
bhadrāmba was accorded the first place in this and was 
installed asthe “empress among the poets’, (Sahitya- 
‘stimriijya) which probably involved the honour of a Kana- 
kabhisika (bathing in gold). He also held an exhibition 
‘of musical proficiency along with this.* 


Among the building works of Raghunatha must be men- 
tioned temples to Ramaswimi at Rimésvaram, Srirangam 
and Kumbhakonam, large additions to the temples at 
Mannirgudi, PasupatikSvil, Uppiliappankivil, Srirangam; 
he built the great gipura of Kumbhésvara temple and he 
founded many agrahiras. He maintained the charities of 








* Rīmabhadrāmba's Raghunīthībhyudayam, Sargas XI and ХП. 


Opus cit p. 291 
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his father, which were very vast in the whole of the 
kingdom.* Raghunditha died in 1626 according to the 
Jeelandic traveller Plafssons,t and was succeeded by his 
son Vijayarighava. 

This summary account of the accomplishments and 
deeds of Raghunatha shows him a scholar, patron and 
warrior, and so much of his life could be recovered as 
the result of his own patronage to learning as well as that 
of his family. ‘The account given above is based principally 
‘on two works on Raghunitha, Raghunithabhyudayam, a 
Sanskrit epic of Rāmabhadrāmba the famous Court poetess 
referred to above. This is supplemented in important 
particulars by the 'Pelugu work, Raghunatabhyudayam, 
written by his own son Vijeyaraghava Nayaka. There 
are numbers of other works which throw a great deal of © 
light upon the history not only of Raghunitha bat of the 
whole of the Tanjore family. In regard to Raghu- 
natha’s history, however, it is the Sthityaratndkara of 
‘Yegiandrayana Dikshita, and the Sangita Sudhd of Govinda 
Dikshita that are of very great value. Among the many 
charities of his son Vijayarighava Nayaka is one, which 
was meant in honour of his father, an agrahara granted to 
Brahmans, which went by the name Reghunithapuraf 
Agrabira, the agrah@ra in which I happened to be born. 
The agrahdira got fortified in the generation immediately 
following, and bears the name of the great Mahratta 
viceroy of Bijapur, Shahji, the father of a still greater son 
Sivaji. That village goes now by the name Sakkéttai 

‘ Sthitya байыт Opus cit pp. 267-8. 

+The life of Jon Plafssons, Hakluyt Society, Vol. I, p. 118. 

3 Vijayarighava’s RaghontthTbhyudayam, p-255. 
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contracted from Shahjikōte. It is with some little per- 
sonal satisfaction that I close the life of this enlightened 
ruler of Tanjore, who was scholar, patron and ruler, all in 
one, with achievements in each of these which would 
compare honourably with those of great rulers, in these 
separate departments. 


[A lecture delivered before the Smuth Indian Asso- 
ciation with the Hon'ble the Advocate General 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Aiyangar in the Ohair.) 
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Note 2. 
ania gara gaat R l 
TAI À aai nea yua maaa lol 
Pra’ af gamit faai aari tfia | 
= qar gafi aan рен їй ПАН 
эйїгөятїєт Машай: ятъгнїчтячсүчнйд 1 
#rtafFswraTsslqaras si Fart àr araram: SN 
жибе атат magaan: afè aafaa 1 
чейн ин эта чїшчачар: 11ә!! 

Note 3. 
aRafgakqr aqa Pará <wifaqañisriqfa: 1 
agai aaam aAa agi gaara Ие 
asiram aan A: fae acd Praise: | 
aag fai, зае E: I 
saa Rafadan Rag AA | 
ячеёцїїттсєняїй аєксүзтүччайбүїїй 1\зе1 

Note 4. 
Afaa mnf aafaa: 1 
siri батаа нагана: 
goizaren na aaa 
aiana: afanar: Ú 

i AASARIN: 1 

arafa ra sre mares sarees It 
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yA adar aa gafa | 
aiaa à aA gA AA l| 
aan ard @ dias gaha araa атанга, | 
saraha naes aÅ aaia a Ta eaa N 
эпйїййгїїчєїчөт йд: эпё}йатїяїчкєтїї N 

Note 6. 
эйчтбсэтатестцаг4 fst q arestfisaasrsqa 1 
т=п niria aR a aza RIAA I 
safia manaa aA AENT 
fala атага ап ата: Равда Риа ба| 

Sarga V. 

a raaa vasa- 

яп aifiagufeeatiararg | 
чепа чаатача aa- 

ча Воїазчдаћалаеча (Rell 

аа тагача! «аг Раад, ("u 
amaia agia Rara- 

агесесаичаецчая: 11 
тед ача аба =ч Ft fa- 

afa PAR ÅRE: loll 
чї яфеячйч чий: 

этатїийжибї d r fretat: | 
aafaa afa «атат 

anie ga agar: IRSN 
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SARJAA TTR- 
adidaerargeras | 
э (жй) етн аза] «бча 
Sarg aga «чигянап ечатйа, RSN 
эт aaraa Rasrafed are 
amataga aaa 
Мое Т. ЇчЇн БЕЧИЕЕЧЧ | 
Sq #emrsars AA IAPAA N 
Note 10. 
aR geia: aA Rma 
arated аелят «тип, эп®+зат®тар: [Гөз 
адагйїятїчаїчг: «йжатай чтрүа: 1 
табий к=лчата & AARET ON 
TIETAN ITA EN TTA | 
s agia a wat agih garada oN 
Note 11. 
ябщгачевзчїйзчїтайд, 
AES FAA IFRAT ПА 
Aa a gR a anA 
Aaaa: qa tafarn «айа 1 
*rd=aarqaqweáq wRenqaraswsqafká RATAA 
wmatearaqaqruapqpaar ari gàqfifaqqgaraqig: o 
@ атачттайя ят Ён: 
Ga ata gore wea 
Arafa eraan 
agafa agat ga mE NREN 
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Aaaf aamir- 
зт бай хаңіч аРнаятч | 
aianei mE- 
mma Rg FATA ATA WASH 
Wade afaina mA: 
sart Raaya aiaa 1 
spftarefuuarrasqa sa элй Saqi 
аа зара абага бта: т 119311 
Sarga X. 
agd aards чє Afra TA 
знач ча AÈ GFA JEN PRTA N 
Note 12. Raghunithibhyadayam, 
wfhaqsafi frge<raqš: збана бта | 
anta aaaea aè gut aan danara: lol 
ARARE SNAS: REEE: | 
aAa Agada FAA aE: M 
gafa sana FUA AJ INS EEREN: 
яїїї gÀ a: aaga TER: NSN 
FU T R AANA RRIAT l 
sftamsftes <qarafiqesqa: sqeqaa fagasikaefashanrhuit qu 
Note 13. Sahityaratnakara, Sarga X. 
аччехачіазічаёт € aal éA XBR Ira l 
safa sar aar geat sa ga Tar RA: IRRI 
чча автетеятчтаччейаіча Раса а: | 
ззат 8 fiatratsara g qasawan araq (ltəll 
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qfusnifsafge: raai aa Agafa ga | 
заден Рой ag: merd faa aegagi MR 
qigin amsaa атата | 
эйнйччйзбчйїнєї тачак aaa |е 
qaa asa Raksasa a l 
afta cave aramas aaa R 
эша eta fee dana AAI 
saat a wafer odie: ght Aag gadaa NR 


Note 14. Sahityaratnikara, Canto X. 
angia aaa agara fianza: MRI 1 
Raada Aad атата Вага четааа 1а 1 
бхаа Ranta: agafar | 
Agma azi aR af fh qafa Fh Baz NAR 
àa à Afaa mfg 
aaea a aaa ARA NRR I 
ainoaa afaa я (ЇЙ 1 
aR mahaa: aranean aaa NAYI 
at fafa aR ga etiga: 
seai чңагчагн4 Àe 8981 
fai a agota гаа. 
зай: wlassalsfifsssaftsosifasaasaimoh: Re 
Note 15. 
чт Загесачцчтаї єрт agma) 
ai MÀ ENT: PARARE BAANT ION 
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agim: dedan t | 

aen aandaa SARA faagata 11 

кезш araea: ' 

жаай чнай чай» заада? аде ачаг 18 

ai aai aiae: faa arara Tia 

FEAE REAA st Ha MaRS sg || 

ad grasa: Aiga a: 

mdada aaa: заана: печи 

sgrana агизтаеатабататаВА: | 

amikara: еатарвгеат бата бате 13811 

затора ача Фуат fort gaara 

FAAN ar mA AAR AET IRON 

Note 16. Raghunāthābhyadayam, Sarga VIIL. 

Prot: of майт #®еҗчай ad аййча[чя чячячаң 1 

TRÀ appa qÅ ian aaa IRAI 
—  aferadt атаа 4 «аҹ: Чаат ҷа ұғ: | 

зде Prag gata а anfa ama: IRSN 

Sr ffsr эта: чїйчєт чч чййїч ч 1 

чїй аач yarat: fait fgaaaaà AIN 

аяйз әчгечетеЁчд, Ёгдятаї сяженйагйїяң | 

sanaak aa aafaa IRS 

faamaga: firar атал, 1 

ananasa maaa lell 
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MIR TAATOA VAJAATA | 
Retea RÈ NN 

Note 17. Raghunāthābhyudayam, Canto IX. 
anken A A | 
Aara frar afaa Ra IRI 
Raet aang: aiae 1 
miaa Agaa NRI 
meae hran: ao aaaea | 
зтеччататечаћа ед: RAEE: | ү 
задача Ратча: ачта Әй: | 
safest wafromnftavar yaredag gefaag tei 
afia: g: araia і 
arai saqarara uaeqà T A NRN š 
aAa aaar aaea чачат: RRI 
aR aean rn sition at gar | 
Pre 99 mafao AA EA ARTA IRRI 

Note 18. Raghunithibhyudayam, Canto IX. 
Rerata: feire бийчтөятазе | 
зй ччттзчт арч: Рачан Prat smear IRAN 
aaan Ra aea: | 
aaa RÅR EEATT IRAI 
maara rd qara дата | 
aa aiani Agea T IRS 

2 
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Note 19. Sihityaratnikara. 
Бараат батаа! ай Рс Ф: 
sd agfa afa get ari aag aS: 1 
at rafa foRrh ia 
aia afa sda saf NEN 
Note 21. Raghunithibhyudayam, Sarga X. 
sådde a: яш: %йшерзтїячп: 1 
MARINA: A MAIAT, I 
adgof: ifara eaa: | 
Ётяцаяачтяй afai amaan NRAN 
aaua fakt arè gand firardasqa | 
aaraa aiaa Ragana: Ro 
эїзяєччан sarat aara чага ата 
smda fae Aai a Io 
afaa anda aa 1 
gaafiraaRggaiagaa araa A: II 
aa жолапаченйай янтялд а чата 
aaua aads: aiia: AtS IRN 
Note 22. Raghun8thšbhyudayam, Colophon. 
AIEA AAIR: IRUTEN Tae | 
яфччярчйчтәфе Tart qrəaft maska 1 
amar ga эйсичгнгЇЧ тя || 
Zi asa aA maA gN A | 
+ + Aig mE N 
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Aaaa Raer aar Ри ей: 1 
эйхзатче чуд: яч атечатчтеча |. 
Agadi aana 
яүегетүнчүйөїн ieni: aaefa 11 
g raaa s À nanfa (2) faaan: 1 
жант: sAd аба aaa ga faaara Ë 
Note 23, Sihitya Sudha. 
Ай эййнид=апгжатегезчецитенаяячия TIAA 
saaara aaa aaan Ra- 
ASAT STOTT MAT «99191- 
FÀ maA aana: I 





The King of Vellore 


England, 10-2-32. 
[My dear Sir, 

You may perhaps care to print this note, or else dis- 
cuss it in correspondence. I should like to see the matter 
cleared up—especially as Iam now editing another book in 
which the style ‘King of Vellore’ is applied to Venkata 
about 1612-14. 


The main point is: Why did the inhabitants of 
Tegnapatam call their king ‘King of Vellore’ in March, 
1610, and cartier ? One could understand the survival of 
a style which had become obsolete : but, according to the 
Reviewer, this is the anticipation of a style which had not 


yet Become appropriate. 
Yours sincorely, 


W. H. MORELAND.) 


A friendly Reviewer in this Journal (August, 1931, 
p. 222) questioned the statement made in the Hakluyt 
Socicty’s recent volume, Relations of Golkangda, that Vellore 
was the capital of Venkata, the reigning sovereign of the 
‘Vijayanagar dynasty, from about A.D, 1608, the date to 
which the Relations go back; and suggested that the term 
‘King of Vellore’ may have come into use owing to 
negotiations having been carried on with the King when he 
happened to be in camp at Vellore. It may be worth while 
to bring together the evidence on this point contained in 
European records of the period. 
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Portuguese envoys seem to have visited the Court of 
Venkata fairly often, for whenever the Dutch went there 
they found Portuguese representatives at work; but no. 
contemporary Portuguese records have been traced. No 
English envoys visited this King, so the evidence is confined 
to Dutch sources. ‘The titles of these sources are cumbrous, 
and I shall cite them in abbreviated form, giving a fuller 
description at the end of the note. 

Dutch relations with Vijayanagar began in 1608, when 
the Company was allowed to establish a factory at 
‘Tegnapatam, but on this occasion all the negotiations were 
conducted with the Nayak of Gingee, or rather with his- 
agent, known in the Dutch records as the great Aya’, 
(Heeres, 55, De Jonge, III, 280, Terpstra, Ch. IV), and 
there is no reference in the records to the King. Two years 
later, Arend Maertssen arrived on the Coromandel Coast 
with orders from the Directors of the Dutch East India 
Company to renew the arrangement for this factory, and an 
agreement was made with the Nayak on 29th March, 1610 
(Heeres, 18, De Jonge, 11, 845). On this occasion Maertssen 
visited Ginges, and the new agreement was sent for sanction 
to the King at Vellore (Terpstra, Oh. V, where the story is 
told at length from the records in the Rijksarchief). About 
the same time correspondence was opened with the King 
regarding the establishment of a factory at Palicat, and the 
King sent envoys to draw up an agreement for this factory ; 
the agreement was sent to Vellore for sanction, and on the 
28th April, authority was received to start trade, On 15th 
May, when Maertsson had gone to Pulicat for that purpose, 
the two agreements arrived there sanctioned by the King, 
with an invitation to Maertssen to visit the Court in person. 
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Maertssen with a small party started forthwith for 
Vellore, and on 25th May he found the King at a village 
about 25 miles short of that town. He hoped to settle 
matters there, but this could not be done because the 
King “desired that they should see his magnificence and 
royal state, his noble castles and remarkable buildings”. 
The King therefore returned to Vellore, where Maertssen 
arrived on 27th May, and three days later he was received 
in audience. At this point a Portuguese envoy intervened, 
and for some time the King hesitated between the parties, 
but eventually he refused the tempting Protuguese offers, 
and the grant for the Dutch factory at Pulicat was not 
disturbed. 


‘Maertssen then left the locality, having placed Hans 
Marcelis in charge of the new factory, where disputes with 
the local officials arose almost immediately. On hearing 
this, the King sent for both parties to Vellore. Marcelis 
started on Ist August, and, after some delay, had an 
audience of the King on the 30th. Portuguese envoys 
again intervened with presents and-promises, and an interval 
of intrigue followed, but Marcelis was able to leave Vellore 
on 26th September, with the grant for Pulicat confirmed in 
a somewhat more favourable form. From these particulars 
it will be seen that in 1610 the King was in Vellore 
continuously, or almost continuously, from March to the 
end of September, 


‘Tho next Dutch appearance at his court was in 1612, 
when Wemmer van Berchem, who had become Director of 
the Coromandel factories, came to Vellore to complain of 
the sack of the Pulicat factory by the Portuguese (Dijk, 24-28; 
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Heeres, 100-104, where Dijk’s misreading of the name of 
Velover is corrected). Wemmer was a man of exceptional 
‘energy, and apparently possessed the art of getting things 
done quickly. He left Pulicat on 2nd December, had an 
audienee of the King at Vellore on 10th, obtained a format 
agreement on 12th went on to Kolar, where Jaggarāja was 
with the royal army, made an agreement with him, and was 
back in Pulicat by 9th January, 1613, 

No other Dutch mission to the court is recorded during 
Veukata’s lifetime ; and, if these facts stood alone, they 
‘would not be inconsistent with the Reviewer's suggestion 
that the style ‘King of Vellore’ might have arisen from 
the accident of the King being temporarily at Vellore from 
March to September, 1610, and again in December, 1612, 
though the reference to the castles and buildings at 
Vellore is more appropriate to a capital city than to a tem- 
porary halting place. ‘The suggestion is, however, definitely 
negatived by the fact that the style ` King of Vellore’ was 
in use in Tegnapatam before any Dutchman had visited the 
King ; it was used in the Duteh letter-book at least as early 
as 26th March, 1610, or two months before Macrtssen’s 
mission. Under that date the letter-book shows a letter 
“received from the great King Venekat Poti Raij, King of 
Velor”, in which the King offered the Dutch a choice of 
one of the three ports “Pallicatte, Connomor, Armogon”, 
and assured them of his protection. ‘This letter has not, so 
far as I know, been published ; the question is made from a 
photostat supplied by the Rijksarchief. The style ‘King of 
Vellore” was thus current at Tegnapatam’ one of Venkata’s 
seaports, in March, 1610, for of course the Dutch took it 
from the inhabitants of ‘that place, at the time their only 
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factory in the Kingdom. If Vellore was not the captial at 
‘that time, I must leave the Reviewer to explain how the 
style in question came to be in current use, for I can think 
of no other possible ori 





Tho Reviewer writes that “In the days of Venkata 
certainly, the capital was still Penugonda, where he had to 
stand a siege by the Golkonda army in 1612, and where he 
actually died in 1614, if the local accounts could be believed.” 
I do not know where to find the description of that siege, 
but is it certain that Venkata was with the army? As has 
been said above, he was at Vellore in December of that 
year, when his army was at Kolar, so he was not always 
with the army at this period of his reign. As to the place 
‘of his death, in some parts of India it was the practice for a 
‘dying King to be taken to some particular place, commonly 
a former capital; might not this practice explain the local 
accounts which the Reviewer quotes with caution ? 
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The letter and the note printed above are from 
Mr. Moreland, and have reference to'a review of a publi- 
cation by the Hakluyt Society, Relations of Golkonda, on 
pages 219 to 223 of Volume X of the Journal of Indian 
History. The matter has reference to the Vijayanagar ruler 
of the period, Venkata Ul, as he is sometimes called of 
Vijayanagar. His capital is referred to as Veldr, and, what 
is really more to the point, that he is himself described king 
of Valtr by European writers of the period, among them 
the Dutch correspondence published, in the Relations of 
Golkonda, The points at issue therefore are whether 
(21) there is justification for calling Veldr the capital of the 
empire of Vijayanagar under Venkata; and (2) whether 
there is justification for his territory as a whole being 
described as kingdom of Véltr. Mr. Moreland’s note gives 
full references to the Dutch correspondence, where 
Venkatapati is spoken of as king of Véldr with a variation 
in the spelling of the word. It would conduce to clearness if 
a short historical survey be taken of the rule of Venkata II. 


‘Venkata was on the throne from 1585 to 1614. His 
coronation actually took place in Chandragiri, where he 
usually resided during the last years of the reign of his 
father and during the reign of his elder brother as viceroy 
of the south. When he was anointed, however, he was 
‘anointed as ruler of the empire of Vijayanagar, enthroned 
at Penugonda. His early inscriptions of dates 1585,* 1587, 
and 1589f state that he was seated on the throne of the 








* Epi. Col. 71 of 1915. 
+ Epi. Car. VII, S. H. 83. 
$ ià XT, C. K. 39. 
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Empire in Suragiri (or Penugonda). Other inscriptions at 
different dates also refer to him as being seated on the 
“Jowelled Throne” at Penugonda. These refer to year 1593,* 
1599,1 1608,3 1605,5 1608, 1609, 1610,** and 1612.tt Wo 
need go no further in search for authorities of this class, and 
may state it broadly that the proper style of the sovereign 
was “ Ruler of Vijayanagar ”, whether he be called king or 
emperor ; and he is generally said to be ruling from his 
throne at Penugonda, although we come occasionally upon 
records that refer to him as ruling from Vijayanagar itself. 
So far therefore as these inseriptional records go, we are 
concerned with the ruler of Vijayanagar, and his permanent 
capital is Penugond: 








‘We mentioned already that Venkatapati was accustomed 
to reside in Chandragiri as viceroy of the south, both under 
his brother and even under his father. During the period 
when the Jesuits of South India came into contact with 
him, he was in residence in Chandragiri, and Jesuit 
references regard Chandragiri as the capital. The Jesuit 
fathers who were sent ont to reside at the court of Venkata 
are spoken of as the Mission to Vijayanagar, though residing 
in Chandragiri. The annual letter of the Jesuits for 
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Eastern India speaks of El. Rey de Bisnaga.* The mission 
is spoken of as the mission to Vijayanagar in a letter of the- 
previous year.t A letter} of Father Pimenta dated 1602 
speaks of Venkstapati as the emperor of Vijayanagar in the 
capital at Chandragiri. Philip IIT's letter to the Portuguese. 
viceroy refers to the ambassador from the king of Vijaya- 
nagar.§ The Dutch agreement regarding Pulicat refers to 
Venkata as king of the Carnatie.~ ‘The traveller Floris 
refers to the king as “king of Narasinga”.| The same 
writer refers to the same king as “kig of Narasinga of 
Value” in a letter dated 1614.** There is a reference to 
the year 1606tt and the mission to Bisnaga visiting both 
Chandragiri and Valir. In 1607f} there is a reference to 
the mission to Bisnaga in Chandragiri. Similarly a letter§§ 
from the Provincial of Cochin refers to the king of Bisnaga. 
The annual letter dated 180794 refers to the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar several times. A letter from Philip III of 
Spain to Venkata styles him king of Vijayanagar. The 
letter is quoted in extenso on page 445 of the Aravidu 
Dynasty. ‘The letter in original is found in Appendix B of 











° Appendix C, VI, Rravigu Dynasty of Vijayanagar by the 
Rev. H. Heras, S.J, MA. 
Thi letter C. IT. 
ма С.у. 
Kraviga Dynasty B. 7. 
тыд, рр 433-54. 
Porchas, His Pilgrims II, p. 320. 
Thid I, pp- 826-87. 
Father Quitinno’s letter to Father Aquiviva, Ibid C. 13. 
Tiä C. 18. 
bid C. 21. 
Tia C. 22. 
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the work. ‘There is again a reference” to the mission to 
Bisnaga in a letter of date 1608, but referring tothe year 
1606-7. In 1611t the letter from Cochin quoting one of 
the previous year, December 12, refers to Rey de Bisnaga, 
The memorial} against Jesuits some time before 1610 also 
makes similar references. In а lotter of 1613,§ Mylapore 
fs referred to as belonging to the king of Bisnaga. This 
time it is the Portuguese viceroy that is writing to the king, 
A letter dated 1614 from the Portuguese viceroy to 
Philip II refers to the death of Rey de Bisnaga, and the 
disturbances that followed. The same year a letter from 
Floris speaks of + the king of Narasinga of Véltit? There 
is a similar reference to him as ‘king of Veli’ in a letter] 
of John Gourney dated 18th July 1614, Floris refers to his 
death as that of the king of Velir. It will be seen from 
this that while the general style and description of this 
roler is as the King or Emperor of Vijayanagar, he is some- 
times spoken of also as king of Narasinga. References to 
him as king of Valir are not altogether absent, even among 
writers other than the Dutch. 


Venkata was during the first few years after his 
coronation, about seven or eight years, in Penugonda, which 
then came to be spoken of as the royal capital. About 
1592-93, he moved into Chandragiri, where he had been 
accustomed to stay for long years, as that was his viceregal 

* id C 26. 

+ Wid C. a1. 

$ muc. 

§ Kravigu Dynasty of Vijayanagar, B. No. 17. 
í 
' 





Porchas, His Pilgrims II, pp. 336-7. 
Lettera received from East India Company 2, p. 83. 
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headquarters. There apparently he stayed usually. The 
representatives of the Jesuit missions met hit there, and 
some of them went into residence there as representatives of 
the mission at his court, It was in 1604 or a little later that 
Lingama Nāyaka son of Chinna Bomma of Vēlūr rebell- 
ed. The rebellion was put down after defeating Lingama 
at Minnali, as it is called, a small railway station on the 
Madras—Bangalore railway line, and a subsequent siege of 
the strong fort of Vélir. After the place had been taken 
and order was introduced Venkata, went into Vellore where 
he was in residence for a number of years. He often moved 
ont of the capital and stayed elsewhere. On one occasion a 
mission of the Jesuits went to him when he was 45 miles 
away in camp. The mission was asked to meet him at 
‘Valir to which he returned later. The Jesuit representa- 
tives continued to be in Chandragivi. The king himself 
‘was sometimes there, so that it would seem as though it did 
not matter where the king was in residence. The kingdom 
continued to be the kingdom of Vijayanagar, or the king. 
dom of the Karnataka, and he was still raling from the 
royal capital of Penugonda, seated on his diamond throne, 
in formal documents. 








References to the king of Vélir therefore would be cor- 
rect only if one understood the king of Vélér to mean the 
king at Veli. The fact that he is referred to sometimes in 
that style by occasional travellers will not justify his being 
called “ the King of Vēlür”. Velir constituted certainly a 
government, but as a government it was subordinate to the 
‘Nayak at Gingeo, so that Vellore did not enjoy the privi- 
lege of even being a Nayakdom of the standing of Madura, 
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Tanjore or Gingee. Of course, it is not impossible by virtue 
of its position and its importance as а fortified centre, that 
it may have served as the capital. When inscriptions of 
Venkata and his subjects always call him king of Vijaya- 
nagar, when even foreign travellers and the Jesuit fathers 
style him generally as king of Vijayanagar or king of 
Narasinga (this latter being a peculiar European designation 
more or less exclusively), and when, in formal documents 
by the Portuguese viceroy and even of the Spanish King 
Philip ITE, he is styled king of Vijayanagar ог emperor of 
‘Vijayanagar, the justification for calling him king оё Угат 
seems small indeed. People may certainly speak of him 
as king of Veldr in the sense that the king was then in 
residence in Vellore, as in fact he was the king of that part 
of the country, It is hardly necessary to pile up more 
evidence, 






While at the subject, we may perhaps refer to another 
Incident to which the review made reference, the siege of 
Penugonda by the Muhammadans in 1612. This comes out 
in detail in the Raghunathabhyudayam, the life of the 
Tanjore Nayak Raghunitha. The author of the Aravidu 
dynasty, my friend the Rev. Н. Heras, refers to Raghunitha’s 
assistance to Venkatapati to the period of the siege, of Penu- 
gonda very carly in Venkata’s reign. This is hardly possible 
for the following reasons. Raghunitha at the time is spoken 
of as a young man, hardly fit to bear the responsibilities of 
rule, and his father Achyuta required to be persuaded to 
‘entrust him with the administration and abdicate, about 
1614 or thereabouts as he had grown very old and rather 
‘other-worldly minded to continue in power. 
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Ав а result of the services rendered to the country and 
the emperor, Raghunitha is said to have obtained the release 
‘of Krishnappa Nayaka of Gingee who was in prison in Penu- 
gonda, Krishna was punished for his rebellion, and thrown 
into prison about the end of the year 1609; and it is later 
that he should have been pardoned and restored to his 
Position. The siege that is referred to is a later siege, and 
not the earlier one, and Raghunitha’s intervention must 
have taken place then. 


Readers have now enough material to form their own 
opinion whether Venkata or his immediate successors can 
be called kings of Vellore, while Vellore may be called a 
capital, or even the capital, during the period when’ the 
king happened to be resident there. Indian rulers certainly 
were accustomed to remain in various places in their terri- 
tory even for considerable periods, the capital still remain- 
ing one fixed place, as the formal capital. It seems hardly 
necessary in this instance to regard it as any otherwise than 
this. Even grants* of Rima II, the successor of Venkata 
dated A.D. 1623 refer to his being in residence in Penu- 
gonda. Later on than this in A.D, 1636, the Kondiyata 
-grantt of Venkata III refers to him as being in Penugonda 
while making the grant. 


[Reprinted from the Journal of Indian History 
Vol. XI, Part T). 





* Ер. Car. HI, No. 62, Ibid 12 Ck. L 
+ V.R. Vol, I, N. Areot 826, A Copper-plate grant. 





Ramaraya of Vijayanagar 





It is a well known fact that the Empire of Vijayanagar 
did suffer vital injury atthe so-called hattle of Talikota, 
much more fittingly Rakshasatangadi, in 1565. The 
Empire held out intact, though, from another capital 
farther to the south and much better placed for defence 
against the enemies, in Penugonda. The last great ruler 
who can even be credited with having succeeded to a great 
extent in bringing the Empire hack to its original greatness 
was the great Venkatapatiriya, Venkata I of Vijayanagar, 
who ruled from 1586 to 1614. As he was usually in 
residence at Chandragiri for most of the period of his reign, 
he is sometimes spoken of as the Raja of Chandragiri. ‘The 
Empire, had been märked off into three divisions for 
convenience of administration and placed under the rule 
of the three brothers, Sriranga remaining at headquarters 
in Penugonda, Rima taking charge of his viceroyalty with 
headquarters at Srirangapatam, and Venkata remaining in 
Chandragiri and taking charge of the rest of the Empire. 
By the subsequent deaths of the two elder brothers, Venkata 
became the sole ruler, and managed to rule the Empire 
with energy and bring into allegiance even those of the 
governors who showed a tendency to throw off the yoke of 
the Empire. The Inst of these powerful foudatories was 
Lingama Niyaka of Vellore, and it was a war against him 
which brought him down, during five or six years at the 
beginning of the 17th century, into residence in Vellore, 
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thus making some of the European travellers speak of him 
sometimes as the King of Vellore, As his reign was 
drawing toa close, he could already see the signs of the 
coming war of succession which destroyed the Empire and 
left it altogether injured beyond possibility of recovery. 


‘We take some extracts" from the correspondence of the 
officials of the East India Company on the Coromandel 
coast which throw some considerable light upon this 
feature, and we shall try to expound them in this note. 
Venkata had two of his young nephews, the sons of his 
brother Rima, the viceroy at Srirangapatam at his court. 
When viceroy Rima, the elder brother died, Venlkata sent 
the elder of his two sons, to succeed his father and kept 
the younger. called Ranga or Sriranga, with him, Not 
only this. He seems early to have designed him as 
‘almost the heir-apparent to the Empire, even giving him 
the title Chikkardya, which, as it was understood at the 
time, meant the heirpresumptive, One of his queens, 
however, who remained childless, and was believed to be 
so even by Venkata himself, apparently cherished other 
ambitions and had a baby, which she claimed to be her own 
child, brought up in the palace without Venkata doing 
anything to prevent it, with the result that she got confirm- 
ed in the belief that she had the countenance of the 
Emperor in regard to the presumptive claim of this 
putative boy. On this death-bed, however, Venkata, not- 
withstanding the protests of prince Ranga his nephew, 
installed him as the Emperor, and thus brought about a 





These extracts аге takea from The English Factories in India 
‘edited by Sir William Fost 
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conflagration which well-nigh destroyed the Empire com- 
pletely. 

The queen who claimed to have a child belonged to 
the powerful family of Gobbiri chiefs and her brother 
called Jaggariya was, in consequence, perhaps the most 
powerful nobleman of the Empire, and possessed of the 
highest resources in the state next only to the Emperor, 
Be probably found it would be more advantageons to him- 
le, and would meet the needs of his ambition better, if 
the boy-nephew were placed on the throne instead of 
Ranga who had received already some training as prince, 
and may be expected to take his own line in the govern- 
ment of the Empire. Immediately after the installation 
of Ranga, Jaggariya started a movement, trying to enlist 
the nobles of the Empire on his side. ‘This was made easy 
for him by certain acts of the new King. It is not our 
purpose here to discuss the history of this movement on 
‘this oceasion.* 

‘This gradually developed to the extent of a great many 
of the feudatories of rank in the Empire joining Jagga, and 
lett the Emperor almost without any loyal chieftains 
among those of rank, with the exception of one doughty 
champion of the Emperor's cause in the Velugoti chief 
named Yichama Nayaka, the founder of the family of” 
Venkatagiri. 

In a short time it became clear that everybody 
worth the name joined the opposition, and the King 
was left almost alone, Taking advantage of his rela- 





For details refer to The Journal of Indiom History, Vol. V. 
(1926) pp. 164-88. 
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tionship to the royal family and the dominent influence 
that he wielded at court, Jaggaraya was able gradually to 
surround the King with his men, making him powerless, and 
actually imprisoning him in one of his palaces under his 
own guard, proclaiming his own nephew Emperor instead. 
‘This was opposed by Yachama Nayaka single-handed, and 
he gradually developed his resources by gaining a few 
allies, and thus began the great war of succession im 
Vijayanagar. It took two years before this struggle could 
come to a final decision. It is a massacre of the royal family 
that precipitated the war, Jaggariya having ordered the 
wholesale murder in cold blood of Ranga and all his family. 
Before the day appointed for the purpose, Yichama Nayaka 
managed cleverly to secure possession of one of the sons of 
Ranga, his second son by name Rima, who was about ten 
or twelve, the elder brother being a grown up young man 
for the purpose, as the arrangement was for a washerman 
to smuggle the boy ont of the fort, After a number of 
skirmishes, the war was ultimately decided by the battle of 
Toppiir, the village now being called TOhGr, quite close to 
the Grand Anicut on the southern bank of the Kaveri. 
Among the principal viceroys, the Nayak of Tanjore was 
the only one who remained loyal, all the other Nayaks 
having joined the side of Jaggaraya. The battle went 
against the allies, Jagga fell in battle, and this young prince 
Rima was installed as Emperor by Raghunitha Nayaka of 
Tanjore at Kumbhakonam, where there is a temple built 
to God Rama in memorial thereof. This Rima who was a 
tender boy at the time of this fateful accession to the 
throne, ruled over Vijayanagar down to the year 1630, the 
father having hardly ruled for more than a month. When 
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he was installed in due form as Emperor in 1616 or 1617, 
he could count upon the support of Raghunātha Nāyaka of 
‘Tanjore who officiated at his accession, and the loyal chief- 
tain Yachama Nayaka with perhaps a few more chiefs of 
‘comparatively minor rank, All the other feudatories of the 
‘Empire were up in arms, or at least had compromised them- 
selves by taking up arms against him, and it was a question 
of almost conquering the Empire over again before it could 
be brought into loyalty to him, He had to struggle all the 
‘years of his reign from 1616 to 1630, for whick we have no 
direct sources of information. That his reign was disturbed 
throughout is borne out by the few extracts which we bring 
to notice here, and that is about all the information we so 
far seem to possess. 


‘The period of rule of Emperor Rima corresponded to 
the period of struggle of the English East India Company to 
get out of Masulipatam and found a place on the coast of 
Coromandel, where they could build a factory, fortify it 
for purposes of safety, and carry on their trade with the 
inhabitants of the interior unmolested, and without being 
subjected to the extortions that they complain of from the 
Nawab of Golkonda and his officers at Masalipatam. They 
had) to change from one place on to another till at last they 
secured the site, on which they built Madras. ‘They found 
themselves uncomfortable at Masulipatam, and found .it 
even impossible to maintain themselves ut Pettapolee, and 
were on the lookout for a better place to the south under 
the role of Hindu kings. They first settled at Palicat with 
the Dutch, and finding that not up to their liking, changed 
to, Armagon, and ultimately secured the site of Madras, 
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‘The letters which the agents of the Company wrote home 
in the course of their search for a suitable locality, give us 
some information regarding the condition of the country. 
Writing from Palicat, they refer to the state of affairs as 
under— 


“Trust that these goods, which cost first penny 
18,017 pagodas 10 (6/11 fanams, equivalent to 24,774 rials 6} 
will give satisfaction, Could not procure all the ‘tappie 
grandes’ and ‘ tappie chinds’ desired, owing to the recent 
hostilities, The natives complain that they gain nothing by 
the woven cloths, especially the ‘camgoulows, tappie grandes 
and tappie quechills’, and probably this is correct. Think that 
the merchants deserve some inereased benefit, particularly 
as they have to be responsible for the money advanced 
through them to the weavers and painters, ‘which often- 
tymes pays them with a farewell’, If the English had to 
deal direct with these persons, ‘att the years end, when wee 
expected to be invested of our goods, wee should undoubt- 
edlye come shorte of half our quantitye, besides undergoe a 
hazard of their runing away wher ther were no hope for us 
to fynd them out or recover our monies’, Moreover, as the 
water here is so bad and brackish that cloths washed in it 
‘have noe good lusture’, the natives have to carry them to 
«Slaves, att the least six Jentes (Gontoo) leagues, and being 
in another government are forced to pay junkan uppon 
every cloth or painting’, This year, however, they were 
obliged to remain within the limits of Pulicat, for fear of 
the enemy. Some of the native merchants express 
astonishment at the English quitting Petapoli to come and 
live at Pulicat at much greater expense, affirming that cloth 
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made at the former place is far better and cheaper than 
that of the latter; ‘the only difference in the sorts of euch 
fardell not their performed (as ?) heer, neyther the borders 
and riehcos so neatly and clearly wrought,’ though perhaps 
the provision of patterns might induce them to remedy 
this ”.* 


The document quoted above has reference to the 
‘years 1622-23, and is actually dated July 26th, 1622, which 
explains first of all the difficulty that the Company's agents 
experienced in the purchase of cloth. This had to be 
purchased from manufacturers, actually individual weavers 
who had to be advanced money and the cloth taken when 
finished. They had to operate therefore through Indian 
agents who knew the people and could be sure of advancing 
money and collecting the money or the cloth. Pettapolee 
was well situated for the purpose, and had certain obvious 
advantages in regard to the quality of the cloth and the 
facility for purchasing, but had to be abandoned because of 
the extortions, as they complained, of the Muhammadan 
‘officers of Golkonda. They found that their settlement at 
Pulicat under the hospitality of the Dutch proved to be a 
matter of great disadvantage, and that ia what they 
complain of in the extract given above. 





‘The second extract complains of the difficulties that the 
Company's officials experienced at the hands of the Dutch, 
who secured the privilege of building a fort from the old 
Emperor Venkata in 1606, and had fortified the place for 
‘themselves. They had to accommodate the English factors 
jn the locality as best as they could. Naturally the 








* The English Factories in India, 1622-28, pp. 104-5. 
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‘Accommodation was unsatisfactory, and, as thoy wero both 
engaged in the same kind of a trade, their interests clashed. 
Apart from that there were other difficulties in the locality. 
‘That is what is referred to in this extract. 


“After paying their debts and reserving a sum for 
Fort charges, they have invested the rest of the money 
sent, Hope that Batavia will soontreceive a further supply. 
‘The Dutch refuse to allow them a voice in the engagement 
or disposal of the garrison ; they have added to the common 
‘charges, and evidently ‘their proceeding is more to weary 
us then otherwise, which on our partts wee wish might 
shortly come to pass’. ‘The end of the Dutches government 
is approaching. haveing but 10 mont(h)s to come ;* and 
the said government bestowed on greatt Nayco (Nayak) of 
the countrey, who is to send (serve?) the eayd Itteraj 
(Itiraja), lord of this place, uppon all his occasions, who 
remaine as fearfull of the succeeding tymes : which Nai(c)o 
is to furnish likewise 4,000 men att all commands. What 
alterations their may be by this change wee are to attende, 
Dutt may feare wilbe worse for our negocyations, ‘Ther 
is doubted ther wilbe such polling and taxing of the poore, 
T meane weavers and painters that have imployment in our 
afaires, that will peradventure causo them forsake the 





‘+ Mr. Heeres (Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlondo-Indicum, p. 159) 
prints the grant by ‘Jiferagie’ to the Dutch, dated August 28, 1620 
4N.S.). In this the former is stated to be governor over forty 
“ Jentjsche ' miles of land. From L.C.D. Van Dijk’s Zer Jaren wit het 
Leven van Wemmer Von Berchem, p- 30, we learn that ‘Itteragie’ was 
brother to 'Jaggeragie’ (Jaggaraja), the principal noble of King 
Venkeja I. 
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place, which is common in theise sorte of people to 
oxacte”.* 


‘The contract that the Dutch obtained was drawing toa 
close, and is stated that the concession was made to them 
by one Itteragie (Yatiraja). This Yatirija as viceroy 
entrusted this part to the government of a Nayak, who had 
to supply 4,000 men to Yatirdja’s army, and the extract 
dated July 26th, 1622 complains that this new governor 
‘was likely to be exacting, and would make the position of 
‘the weavers difficult ; and therefore the Company's agents 
were likely to be put to difficulties to get the cloth that they 
required, or even to recover the advances made for the 
purpose, as any oppression or bad government generally 
turns out these people from the locality, those that had 
advanced money, of course, would stand to lose. ‘This 
‘Yatirlja, referred to in the correspondence here is no other 
than Gobbiiri Yatiraja, the brother of the traitor Jaggarfiyar 
the archenemy of the ruler Rama, Problably he took. 
possession of the extensive government of his brother when 
the latter fell in battle at Toppšr, and was in all probabi- 
lity the most powerful governor in the Empire, only 
disaffected to the present ruler. Naturally therefore the 
‘Emperor or those who managed the business for him bad to- 
‘eat him into submission, and that is what we find referred 
toin the next two extracts dated 20th and 2ist Octo. 
ber 1622. 


“Our old friend Chemenique (see p. 139), as we 
‘understand hath adjoyned his forces and is sett forward 
‘with two or three thousand men towards theese partes ; the 


© The English Factories in India, 1622-28, pp. 106-7. 
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brute of whose cominge hath strocken such a feare in 
theese countrey people hereaboute that makes them fiie to 
Pallicatt with bag and baggage, and within theise seven 
dayes here are retired above two thousand people. What 
will ensue hereupon we are yet ignorant, but must leave 
it to the triall of time. Here hath fallen within this eight 
days great storo of raine; insomuch that wee remaine 
incirculed with water, which is a suffitient defence against 
the enimie and hath brought no small content to the 
inhabitants of Pallicatt.” ” * 


“Mach rain has fallen and more is anticipated, ‘ by the 
emonstrance of the heathenes ’. ‘The cowardlie enimie is 
com on forward with a small force, but durst not visitt in 
Pallicatt, he boginninge his pranclces as he did the last yeare, 
and yesterday sett upon an emptie’ village within three 
miles of Pallicatt and sett it on fire, the inhabitants beinge 
two dayes before fled hether. ‘They have but a cold time 
of itt, all the countrey beinge all over with waters 
wherefore I suppose sett those рооге houses on fire to 
warme themselves.”"t 


‘The letters speak of Cheminique, which seems to stand 
for Echama Niyaka, rather a corrupt form of Yichama. 
This is an attack upon the district round Pulicat for dis- 
possessing Yatirija and taking possession of it. Yichama 
Мауака apparently is the loyal chief who was practically 
instrumental in bringing about Rima’s succession, and must 
have been the officer whose loyalty and interest alike 
demanded the dispossessing the disaffected officers, among 





Töid, p. 138. 
t Did, p134 
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‘whom the chief must have been Yatiraja, the younger 
brother of Jaggariya, These extracts refer to the years 
1622-23. The next long extract gives more detail about 
this war between Yachama Niyaka on one side and Yatiri 
on the other. 





Little news, except of ‘the approach of our last yeres 
enymye, who the 20th of October entered а small village 
neare borderinge, aud within sight of Pallecatt sott the same 
one fire, and burnynge all to the ground their raysed a forte 
of mud and other combustable (sic) mixed together, which 
finished in two dayes and two nights, bringing with them 
coulles (coolies) for the purpose. Bat Iteraja, who is lord 
of thoise partes, having notice thereof, presently assembled 
his forces, beingo to the number of four or five thousand 
persons, and the 28th ditto beseiged the said forte, the 
enymye beinge within noe more then 300 persons, which 
notwithstandinge held out a day or two, till the Dutch were 
faine to send hym, the said Iteraja, two, peoces of ordnance 
out of the forte, with two or three gunners to his assistance; 
which the enymye perceivinge, fearinge the worse, 
demaunded caule and they would deliver up the forte and 
тейге themselves ; which was performed, and the ordnance 
brought againe into the forte the 30th ditto; whereupon 
there was a great man interposed himselfe beetweene them 
both in the waye, as supposed by a frendly disposition, to 
make a league of frindshipe and accord ; and standing both 
to his sensure, assigned eash (each) his quarter or portion of 
land which formerly they held, which was devided by a 
ziver which parted the same, And conditions being drawne 
and writtings past beetweene them, the said Iteraja, as void 
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‘of any further suspition, began to remove his forces, and 
‘came even att the towne of Pallicatte, mindinge to retorne 
to his whome, left the forte without any person therein, only 
опе parte of theise tender walles have raysed to the 
ground in the meane tyme, And the diy followinge the 
aforesaid enymie, as false as politicke, whose hed hath name 
Cemenique, in the nyght retorned with 2,000 persons and 
rasyed againe the said forte and made itt somethinge larger, 
and hath put therein 500 persons, and вое remaines 
himselfe neare in company with 10,000, this beinge within 
three myles of Pallicatte. ‘This Iteraja on the contrary 
understandinge of this false afore pretended dishonest, 
dealings, avowed by all their fidelities and pagodas to be 
truly kept one both sides, which now beinge во treacheouslye 
broken, the said Iteraja, with much rage and discontente, 
requiringe assistance of his brothers and other his frends, 
hath againe taken the feild and lies now within a mile } of 
his enymye with four thousand, and dayly attends a further 
supply. He is aman by all reported of a stoute corrage ; 
his onlye want is money to supply his occasions att present, 
whereof the other is well tored and therefore is of more 
forse. They both strive for that they have noe right unto, 
but patronize as their owne until the Kinge be established, 
which is yet younge ; besides he is held in small esteeme 
as yet. What will follow by theise chains of troubles, the 
conclusion will make appearance; but in the meane tyme 
we greatly feare, yea verily beeleeve, our negotiations 
wilbe greatly hindered, if not in our expectation wholy 
frustrated ; for this Cemenique, whose dritte and ayme is 
for Pallecatt, to bringe itt in subjection under his govern- 
ment, that he might havo the sacken of the inhabitants, 
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who is possest they enjoye an infinitt of means, and there- 
fore would faine be plucking of their feathers ; which 
having soe subjected, would lett them rest till they were 
growno ont againe and fully ripe. ‘This forte which ho the 
enymye injoyes is just in the high waye from Pallicatte 
into the countrey, whereby you may pereeive the danger that 
depends thereon. Pallicatte of itselfe a(fordeth noe manner 
of commoditye for our imployment, only most parts of the 
Persons imployed therein ; and for our best paintings they 
are most parte salure and mayer, by reason of the water att 
other place abrod in the countrey, a Jentesh (sce p. 104) 
league from hence; whereby you may partly imagin what 
ineorradgmont theiso people can have to sett themselves 
aworke in theise troublesome tymes, when on all sides their 
is burnynge and spoyllinge where they come’. The Dutch 
Governor on bis arrival finding the English in a small 
cottage, gave them a better one to their content, being the 
house of the gunner, who had been sent to Batavia for some 
offence,” 





‘There is а sentence in the middle of it which says that 
“ both of them strive where they have no right to patronise 
as their own until the king be established who is yet young: 
besides he (ing) is already in small esteem as yet”. ‘The 
English as well as the Dutch perhaps were certainly in 
doubt at the time what would happen to them and their 
interests if Yiichama Nayaka succeeded in gaining Palicat, 
which, according to them was clearly his object. 


‘This has reference to the November of 1622, and that 
is above five to six years after the battle which placed 





Töid pp. 138-40. 
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Rāmarāja upon the throne, and this state of things appears 
to have continued almost to the end of his reign, although 
we do not appear to have many references to these. 
But a letter dated August 20, 1629 has the following 
extract — 


“The greate king of the Gentewes is nowe in his wares 
growne soe powerfull that hee hath conquered and regayned 
all his former dominions save only our Naige of this place, 
who (it?) is supposed cannott long subsist: wherfore 
perforce must leave his countrey. What alternations these 
Proceedings will bring unto our masters affayres in this 
place wee must refer unto tyme, and with that smale force 
‘wee have vigilently to stand проп опг отте gards untill 
God send us more force ; yet wee have noe cause to doubte 
Dutt that heo wilbe comformable to reason, ав this our 
Naige hath formerly bene. But in whatt manner the 
Dutch will proceede with the King upon these alterations 
wee knowe nott, butt have reason to doubt of them by 
reason of there former underhand dealing ”,* 


This extract gives us the indication that the king had. 
at last got so much control over his Empire that the 
Company felt they would be in a position to negotiate with 
him through the Nayak of the locality round Armagon. Tt 
was the establishing of a settlement there that they were 
considering about, and shows clearly that the authority of 
the Emperor was getting to be more or less firmly 
established. We have evidence of literature that Yatirija 
was father-in-law of Rima. This fact is referred to in a 





Oe The English Factories in India, 1624-29 pp. 346-47. 
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foot-note to one of the extracts above on the authority of a 
Dutch writer. We know farther from literature that 
Yatirāja’s daughter was the second wife of Rūma, Rīma 
having had another wife. This would indicate it was a 
diplomatic marriage, and possibly entered into with a view 
to bringing Yatiraja over to the interests of Rima. Wo 
could well believe that not merely war and subjugation, 
but other méans as well were adopted for bringing the rebel 
foudatories to a feeling of loyalty to Rima, ‘This must have 
beon a gradual process, and must have taken a long time, 
The extract above is dated just one year before the end of 
the reign of Rimaraja, We may therefore say that poor 
Rima, who could be no more than a young man of 24 or 25, 
at the time has had to struggle practically all his reign to 
get the Empire under his control, and hardly succeeded 
before his reign came toa close. It was this continuous 
wor among the chieftains of the Empire that left it to an 
extent permanently damaged. We have references to the 
exclusion by these Nayaks of the Dutch not only from 
Armagon, but oven Kottapalli much farther north in the 
Nellore District is specifically referred to. Golkonda could 
not have advanced so far south as yot, and the boundary, as 
Sir William Foster suggests, was probably along the 
Gundlakamma river. So we seo that the decisive engage- 
ment in the war of succession and the defeat and death of 
Jaggarfya took place early in the year 1617, and young 
Rima who then could not have been more than 14, succeed- 
ed to the throne actually in the latter part of that year. 
His reign came to an end in 1630, giving him length of rule 
of twelve to thirteen years, the greatest part of which, up 
to 1629, he was engaged in bringing his rebel vassels back 
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to loyalty to him, He could hardly have had a year after 
that when he died comparatively a youn man, and this 
conclusion is confirmed by the fact that he left no successor 
notwithstanding his two marriages, and the succession had 
to go to a collateral, 


[Reprinted from the Sardesai Commemoration 
Volume 1988.) 


Maduraitala-Varalaru. 


(An account of the temple of Madura) 


‘This document professes to give an account of the 
temple of Madura, in all the vicissitudes of the political 
history of the place, ‘This recording of history, it does only 
incidentally ; its main purpose being to record not history 
but the various grants and donations made to the temple 
from time to time by various parties, state as well as private, 
‘The series of donations mado to the temple from time to 
time, or a great many of them, were celebrated in verse 
composed for the occasion in a large number of cases, 
though nők all. Such verses are found recorded in various 
parts of the temple, not only in Madura but also in other 
large temples of the sume character. They suffer from the 
Aisadvantago that they are detached pieces, and give but 
little hint as to the actual position of the persons or bodies 
concerned. This prose account however attempts to give a 
connected narrative or chronicle history of the temple as a 
preliminary to a record of the donations made to the temple 
from time to time. As such itis of great value as a histori- 
cal document, while the verse part of it could be made use 
of to check or confirm this account, 





2 ‘This document brings the history down to the 
assomption of the Government of Madura:by the East India 
Company in 1801, and therefore must have been compiled 
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about that date. Tt is a narrative written in quaint popular 
‘Tamil, and falls far short of the demands of Tamil classical 
prose. ‘This sometimes makes a literal translation difficult, 
but adds perhaps to its value as a historical document, as it, 
gives evidence of composition by people whose object was 
not the production of literary documents, but a true record 
of the benefactions to the temple. It readily challenges 
comparison with another document of a similar character 
which the Rev. William Taylor translated from the local 
records collected by Mackenzie and entitled the “Pandyan 
Chronicle.” On a superficial comparison, the two docu- 
ments may be regarded as one, as in fact, it was stated to 
be ; but there are characteristic differences of expression, 
notwithstanding the quaintness of language, which makes 
this a document distinct from the other. Both of these seem 
tobe based upon the same :anterior material which must 
have been records preserved in the temple. During the 
administration of the great Viceroy Tirumala Nayaka а 
record like this seems to have been preserved in the templ 
which he ordered should not be removed from the Treasury 
Chamber of the temple, even to be produced as evidence. 
Further he seems to have taken care that the record be 
brought to-date and extracts be given when demanded with- 
out removing the main document from out of the chamber 
in which it was to be carefully preserved, special provision 
being made even against possibilities of accidents by fire, 
ete, ‘These two documents therefore seem to have been 
based on documents preserved in that fashion, and written 
up from time to time and brought up to-date. This charac- 
ter of the documents therefore gives them great value as 
historical documents. 
22 
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Both of these documents pass over the first thirteen 
‘centuries and a quarter, without any specific details of his- 
tory other than that from God Siva himself and his son 
Ugra, have expired 465,650 years to the time of Ki 
apparently the Kuluskhara, who succeeded to the throne in 
1268 and ruled till 1311, It may however be a later Kula- 
Sékhara, who followed in the second generation after him, 
Anyhow, the account iu the chronicle begins with a date 
equal to Silivahana Saka 1256, which would be the equi- 
valent of A.D. 1324 and with the invasion of Madura by a 
Muhammadan described under the name, the first Sultan 
Malik Nemi. He is said to havo been tho founder ofa 
dynasty of Muhammadan rulers of Madura although the 
fret ruler of the dynasty is described as Ulipati-Khan the 
‘Tamil form of Ala-nd-din Khan. The chronicle, however, 
seems to confound between the first two rulers Jalal-ud-din, 
and Ala-nd-din, as it describes both of them by the latter 
name, and is also otherwise in error by a period of about 
5 years as it anticipates the foundation of the sultanate by 
actually dating it with the Muhammadan invasion under 
Muhammad-bin-Tughlak. It is these documents among the 
‘country records which actually mention the Muhammadan 
sultanate of Madura, and give as many as 8 rulers of whom 
the first isa mere invader, and the remaining 7 were actual- 
ly rulers of Madura, In the form in which this dynasty 
is described in these records, it was difficult to write a con- 
secutive history of this dynasty in detail. From the study 
of the coinsof the Sultans of Madura already made by 
Dr. Hultzsch, for about 20 years Epigraphist to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, the history of the dynasty referred to in 
the Tamil records could be restored. Asa mere chronicle 
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summary, it does not offer much information about the Ay- 
nasty, except for a mere succession ; but one thing it makes 
‘clear, the complete destruction of the Madura temple and 
palace of which we get a vague hint in the account of Ibn 
Batuta, who was for a couple of years in South India as the 
guest of the 4th ruler, whose wife’s sister Tbn Batuta had 
married in Delhi. We have so far had, however, no clear 
account of the kind of destraction that Madura underwent 
under the Muhammadans, and these records make it clear 
for the first time. ‘The destruction was so complete that 
it was only the sanctum of the god and the goddess 
that were left undestroyed, the gods themselves having 
been removed to Nanjinédu in southern Travancore for 
safety. 


4. Hindu rule was restored in Madura according to 
this document in A.D. 1371 by Kampana Udaiyir, com- 
mander of the guards of the Mysore ruler, from the point of 
‘view of the writer of the record in its final form ; but at the 
time the Mysore ruler was Vira Ballila III, the last great 
Hoysala ruler of whom we get a very good account in Ibn 
Batuta, Kampaņa Udaiyār is otherwise known from in- 
scriptions and other records as the son of Bukka, one of 
the two brothers to whom the credit of the foundation of 
the Vijayanagar empire is popularly given. The relation 
between the two brothers and the Hoysalas was hitherto 
unknown, at any rate not specially stated anywhere. This, 
‘for the first time, makes it clear that they were officers of 
‘the Hoysalas, for which there are afew hints in Ibu 
Batuta and the Burhan-i-Maasir both of which have been 
ned by me to establish this position in “South India and her 
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Muhammadan Invaders”. Kampana Udaiyir was Viceroy 
of the Mulbigal Mahirajya, and had for his sphere 
of office all the south. Madura came into his possession, 
which he restored, as he did the great temple at Srirangam 
an account of which we get from other records. Kampana’s 
son Hemana and his nephew or son-in-law Porkisu-Udaiyar 
between them ruled from A.D. 1371 to A.D. 1402. From 
1403 to 1408 Lakkana and Madana, two Brahman brothers, 
the first of whom was the great minister of Dévariya IT, 
referred to as the great Dandyak by Abdur Razak, held it, 
as their fief. Lakkana had also the title and perhaps the 
charge of the ‘lordship of the southern ocean.’ Here we 
find an interesting detail, which had not hitherto been 
known, in this document. It is this Lakkana Niyaka who 
brought ont of exile at Kalaiyirkoil the illegitimate son of 
the late Pindyas by name Sundaratti]-Mavali-Vanddi- 
ryan, and installed him as the ruler of Madura. ‘Three 
or four generations of these ruled in succession. Almost 
at the end of the century, in fact (A.D. 1497), Narasa 
Nāyaka, the general of the usurper Narasinga and father 
of the great ruler Krishyadévariya, came on his southern 
invasion and Madura thereafter became his fief. Various 
other officers of the court held the position of Viceroy of 
the south almost to the end of the reign of Krishnadiva- 
riya when the relations between the Viceroy appointed 
from headquarters and the local Pandyu holding charge 
of Madura became intolerable. This ccoms ultimately to 
have led to the foundation of the Nayakship as an inde- 
pendent family. Several persons seem to have held the 
office, among them Visvanitha himself for a short while, 
‘till at last in A.D. 1559 Visvandtha Nayaka took charge of 
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it permanently, and thereafter Madura continued in that 
family, till 1739 when the last scion of this family was 
dispossessed and the territory actually passed into the 
possession of the Nawab of Arcot under Anwar-ud-din. 
His sons Mafus Khan and Muhammad Ali, were succes- 
sively rulers of Madura, although it was Chanda Saheb’ 
perfidy that actually drove the last queen to commit 
suicide, and led to the setting aside of her nominee, The 
remainder of this story is more or:less well known from 
other sources, excepting of course the details regarding 
onations to the temple. ` 





5, The narrative presents a sober account of the whole 
‘except that it relates the occurrence of a miracle in two 
places. The first is when Kampaņa, after having over- 
thrown the Muhammadan garrisons, occupied Madura. He 
is said to have come to the temple and ordered the sanctum 
to be opened when he was surprised to discover the lighted 
lamp burning and the garlands remaining fresh as though 
both of them were put in position the previous night. The 
second occasion when a miracle is resorted tois ata 
particular period of anarchy when Madura belonged to the 
government of Mafus Khan and Muhammad Ali, A 
Muhammadan fakir is said to have come and occupied 
‘the narrow space between the new colonnaded hall built by 
Tirumala Nāyaka and the main portal of the temple. Не 
erected his little tent there and began putting up a brick 
wall to plant his flag on, which isa habit of the fakirs, 
There was no government in the country to prevent the 
‘legal possession, and sll the remonstrances of the people 
proved unavailing, The citizens had no alternative but:to 
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shut themselves up in the temple when a statute of Bhadra 
KGjiin the north-eastern corner of the inner-hall began 
to open the eye-lids which remained open on the following 
two days. This occurrence became widely known, and 
people from various localities came to witness this miracle, 
A short time after, Madura passed into the possession of 
Yusuf Khan and when the matter was represented to him 
he chased the fakir out of the town, and gave possession of 
the temple back toits owners, restored its grants and 
introduced order. Barring these two instances there is no 
indulgence in relating the unbelievable. What happened 
to Madura in the interval between 1748 and 1751 was so far 
as our other sources are concerned not made clear. I 
believe this document, for the first time makes it clear that 
the garvisoning of the fort was made over to one Abdul 
Khumu Khan, This Abdul Khumu Khan seems to stand 
for Abdul Rahim Khan, who is referred to as a brothor-in- 
law of Muhammad Ali in Ananda Ranga Pillai's Diary. 
‘There isan Abdul Rabim Khan, a brother of Muhammad 
Ali also, 10 was on this occasion that Alam Khan, a 
brother-in-law of Myana with 2,000 horse took forcible 
possession of Madura apparently in Chanda Saheb's behalf, 
‘This Alam Khan had to be turned out of the place before 
Madura could be taken possession of when Chanda Saheb 
had been defeated. In the meanwhile Myana who held 
Madura in the interests of Chanda Saheb sold it to the 
Mysoreans and returned to Tirumohdr. ‘That was how the 
Mysore forces got possession of Madura from which they 
were turned out by tho combined Hindu forces of the 
берай апа the Zamindar of Sivaganga. Otherwise the 
narrative is verifiable from other known sources and gives 
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areliable account, though brief, in chronological order of 
the transactions relating to the viceroyalty. 


‘The chronicle itself is translated and annotated, and is 
under publication as appendix E to the “History of the 
Nayaks of Madura” about to be published by the Madras 
‘University as “ Madras University Historical Series No. II.” 
A copy of the same is appended to this Note. 

[4 Paper read at the Siath Meeting of the Indian 


Historical Records Commission, held at 
Madras in January 1924.] 





APPENDIX E. 
“ MADURAITTALA-VARALARU, ” 
(Account of the Sacred city of Madura.) 


After Siva and his son Ugra, Kulaśčkhara obtained the 
throne on the expiry of forty lakhs, sixty-five thousand and 
six hundred and fifty years, Thus from the days of 
Kulaskhara Pándya to the days of Parakrama Pandya ‘who 
sleeps with the wakeful sword’ the place enjoyed the 
Pandyan rule. During the Kaliyuga, Silivihana Saka 1246, 
five hundred and one years after the destruction of Kollam 
in the month of Ani of the year Rudirddgiri t the Adisultan 
Malukkunemiyan came from Delhi, and having captured 
and sent Parikrama Pindya to Delhi took possession of the 
place. For a period of three years from Rudirddgari Avani 
to Krddhana the region from the Himalayas to Sètu was 
‘under Muslim sway (tulukkiniyam), and after a state of 
hostility without anyone’s gaining a clear ascendency, 
Uläpatikhan came in the year Akshaya, and ruled for a 
period of six years till Prajõtpatti (A.D. 1326-31). The 
Uripatikhan ruled the place for a period of three years 
from Anglrasa to the year Bhava (A.D. 1332-34). Then 














‘well-known title of Jafivarman Sundara Pindya ‘Va/a!-Valitiranddn’ 
=. = ewho opened the way with the sword, South Jndis and 
her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 58 Note i. 
+ This corresponds to the year A.D. 1823-24, the month Ani would 
makeitthe year AD. 1823 June—July. This would correspond to 
К.А. 498 whereas the date given is 601 current. 
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his nephew Kudipatik ruled from the year Yuva to 
PramAdhfcha (A.D. 1335-39.)* 


After this one Nagalatik ruled from the month of Adi 
in the year Vikrama to the year Vijaya (A.D. 1340-58). 
‘Then Savaudmalukkan and Attumaragan ruled from the 
year Sarvajit to the year Vilambi (A.D. 1347-58). After 
this Pungatik Malukkan ruled the kingdom from the year 





* The dates are in error being earlier than the actual years by 
about five years. The name of the second ruler Kudipatik leaves little 
doubt that the dynasty under reference is that founded by Sharif- 
Jalal-ud-din Ahsan-Shah. He ruled for five years A.D. 1335-40 and was 
followed fora year by Alaud-din Udauji. Then Qutbu-ud-din for 
forty days in A.H. 740 (1339-40), The two Ulpatikhans of the Tamil 
accounts seem to stand for the first two. The length of the reign of 
the three is wrong separately. The difference is made up with the 
‘third. 


‘THE SULTANS OF MADURA. 


1. Sharif Jalaluddin Absan Shab 
coin, Jalal-ud-dunya Wa-d-din dated A.HL 738 alvo 789 and 40. 
IL Ale-ud-din Udauji or Uaoji 
Alau-d-dunya Wa-d-din, Udauji Shah, ёме А.Н. 140. 
IIL Qufbu-d-din Firoz Shab, AH. 740. 
Qutbu-d-dunya Wa-d-din 
IV. Ghiyathu-d-din Muhammad Dama-ghan Shah, date A.H. 741. 
V. Nasiro-d-din, Mahmud Ghazi Dama-ghan Shah, A-H. 745. 
Break, 745-757. 
VE Adil Shah, A-H. 757. 
УП. Fakhra-d-din Mubarak Shab. Muhammad Mustafa, legend 
Nasifu-n-nabi, date A.H. 761-770. 
in Sikandar Shah; A-H. 774-9. 
JR. A. S., 1909, pp. 667-83. 
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Vikëri to the year Sidbirana (A.D. 1359-70). For a period 
of forty-eight years from Saka 1246-93 the place had been 
under Mussalman sway ; the god of the place went to the 
Nanjitndgu and the Panjaksaratirumadit the enclosing 
wall named after the Ave letters, the five mystic letters 
composing the name of Siva, namely Om Namasiviya, 
and the fourteen gipuras (gateways) as well as streets 
were pulled down, ‘The sanctum of the Nayagar (Lord) 
temple, the ardħamangapam (the inner hall) alone 
escaped destruction. 

Thus when the land was under the Muslim domination 
in the year 1293 current Virddhikyt, A.D, 1371 Kampaya 
Udaiyir, commander of the guards of the Mysore ruler *, 
having defeated and driven off the Mussalmans, took pos- 
session of the kingdom and opened all the temples of Siva 
and Vishnu. When he opened the door of the sanctum of 
of Tiruvilavayugaiyandyandir, however, he noticed with 
surprise that the lamp lighted (before the temples were 
closed) and the garland (placed on the images) were 
exactly like those that they placed on the God only the 
previous night. As soon as Kampana Udaiyar saw this 
miracle he slapped himself on the check as an expiation for 
the offence, and after much dovotional worship to the God 
granted several Tiruvilayddal villages (villages granted 
to the temple) several jewels, and grants for the daily offer- 
ings. ‘Thus he and his son Empana Udaiyar (#emmannay 
and his nephew (or son-in-law) Porkiiéudaiyit raled for a 
three years from the year Virddhikyt to the 














nce, bat the writer ie 
apparently referring to his time. Kampays’s office must have reference 
to the Hoysala ruler of the time. 
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year Chitrabānu (A.D. 1371-1402). During their days they 
made many a provision for all the Siva and Vishnu temples 
for jewellery and daily offerings for the Gods. 


‘Then from the year of Subbinu of Saka 1327 enrrent 
to the year Vibhava (A.D. 1403-48) Lakkaya Nayalkar and 
Madana Néyakkar ruled for a period of forty-seven years. 


‘Then in the year Sukla, 1374 Saka current Lakkana 
Nayakkar brought ont of retirement the son of the con- 
cubine of the Pandyan king, Abhirimi of Kalaiyarkovit 
Sundaratti} Mavalivinidirdyar, Kaliyar Somanār, 
Anjidaporumal Muttaragar, and crowning him in the days 
of Tiramalaimavali - Vinidirayar as the son born of the 
Pandyan king with the deferenes due to the ancient royal 
family, gave him possession of the kingdom for forty-eight 
years.” 








Then in the year Pingaļat (A.D. 1497); Vaikiéi of 
Saka 1422 current, Narasayya Nayakkar came, offered: 
worship at R&mésvaram and also captured the fort. 
Tonnanayakkar ruled for fifteen years from the month of 
Avani of this year, Angirasa, (A.D. 1512). Then from 
Srimukha (A.D. 1515) of the year Saka 1437 current to 





* This passage is obscure in the original; the frst name is that of 
the illegitimate son of the Pūndya ; the next name and the next which, 
I prefer to take as one name Anf3daperumāl Muttarašar: these three 
in succession ruled for forty-eight years apparently. Lakkaņa's coroma~ 
tion refers only to his installation of the frst. 

‘There is a discrepancy in the date. The year Pingala is A.D. 1497 
and Saka 1422s A.D. 1500. The Cyclic year is likely, it seems to mer 

2 to be correct and the Saka year wrong. 
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Dhitn (A.D. 1517) for a period of four years one Nāchia- 
pillai ruled the kingdom, Afterwards Kurukira Tim- 
‘mappa Nayakkar ruled from Iévara to Vishu for five years 
(A.D. 1517-21). Then from бака 1446 сштеп! from 
Chitrabhinu to Subhánu, for two years A.D, 1521-23 Katti- 
yam Kimaiya Nayaka ruled, From Tir 
(A.D. 1524-27) Chinnappa Nayaka ruled for a period of 
four years. Tyakkarai Vaiyappa Nayakkar ruled for a period 
of five years from е ува» Багтай to the year Nandana 
(1527-32). From the year Vijaya to the year Vibhava* 
(A.D. 1533-42) for a period of nine years Visvaniitha Nayaka- 
‘iyan ruled the kingdom. Varıda ruled in the year 
Subhakyt (A.D. 1542-43). Tumbichchi Nāyakkar ruled from 
the yem Śubhakyt to the vear Krödhi (A.D. 1543-4), 
Kirtigai, for a period of a year. Visvanfitha Nayakardyan 
ruled from Krédhi Mirgali to tho year Visvivasu 
(A.D. 1544-45) for а period of a year and seven months. 
One Vittalarija ruled from Prabhava to the year Pingala 
(A.D. 1546-57), The three kings Timmappa Nayakkar, 
Chellappa Nayakkar and Pattukdttai-Virappa Niyakkar ruled. 
from Kilayakti to Randri, Kirtigal (A.D. 1558-00). From 
Saka 1246 to Saka 1485 (A.D. 1324-63) twenty-seven persons 
ruled in Madura, 


























During the Saka 1481 (A.D. 1559) current Randri 
(A.D. 1560) Mirgali, Viévandtha Nayakkar, son of Kotfiyam 
‘Nigama Niyakkar came under the orders of the Riyar to 
Madura and died after a rule of twelve years extending 
from Raudri Mirgali to Anglrasa Vailiigi (A.D. 1559-72). 
From the month of Ani of the above year to Vaikadi of 








+ This ought to be Sobhakqt 
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Vishu, (A.D. 1572-81) а period of nine years, Krishnappa 
Nayaka, con of Viévanitha Nayaka ruled and died. From 
Ani of the above year to the year Manmatha Vaikisi 
(A.D. 1581-95) the son of Krishnappa Nayaka, Virappa 
Nayaka ruled the kingdom for a period of fourteen years. 
For seven years from the above year to Subhakrt Ani 
(A.D. 1595-1613) Kumirakrishnappa Nayaka, son of 
‘Virappa Niyaka, ruled and died. From Purattidi of the year 
to Plavanga (A.D. 1602-67) Misi for a period of five years 
Visvanitha Nayaka, the brother of Kumfrakrishnappa 
Niyaka, ruled and died. His brother Kastirirangappa 
Nayaka died just eight days after he came to the throne in 
the prayer hall (Sanglydmangapam) on the other side of 
the river. Muttukeishnappa Nayakkar, son of the above, 
ruled from Panguni of the above year till Dundubi Kirtigai 
(A.D, 1608-22) for a period of fifteen and three-fourth years 
and died. On the seventh of Mšrgali of the year Dundubhi 
Muttutiramala Nayakkaraiyan, brother of Muttuvirappa 
Nayakkar, became very deserving of the grace of Minakg 
sundarivara and mado several gifts of jewellery, built 
‘the New Mandapa’ and a tank for the annual floating 
festival, constructed a gold-plated throne, an ivory worked 
саг, a great stone seat and a throne set with rubies. He 
ordered several structures to be made to the seven great 
temples, gifted land with an income of 44,000 pon for the 
daily worship, and tax-free villages for the maintenance ot 
servants and managers. He further made his individual 
daily gift of food and conducted the festivals on a grand 
scale. He constructed a new car for the Alager for his 
Chaitra festival and made the temple celebrated. Whenever 
he personally came for purposes of worship he used to give 
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-a votive offering of 1,000 pon as padakinikkai for worship 
and offerings. Tf the god be taken in procession in Masi- 
vidi he used to offer 1,000 pon, In this manner having 
roled for a period of thirty-six years from the year Dandubi 
Май 7th to the year Vilmmbi Masi 4th, (A.D, 1623-59), he 
died on the night of the Tuesday of the year Vilambi Magi 
4th, From the month of Panguni of the year Vilambi 
(A.D. 1659) to Vaikisi of Viki for a period of three months 
Muttuvirappa Nayaka ruled the place, For twenty-four 
years from Ani of Vikiri (A.D. 1659) Chokka 
kar, son of Muttuvirappa Nayakkar ruled. He died on the 
4th of Ani. 











His son Rangakrishyamuttuvirappa Nayakkar then riled 


from Rudhirddgiri (A.D. 1683) 17th Anpisi to the year 
Pramédiita (A.D. 1690) for a period of seven years. ‘Then 
his son Vijaya Rangamuttuchokkanitha Niyakaraiyan being 
a child, his grandmother ruled the kingdom for some time, 
with him in her lap. At this period in the foundation of 
the Brahman settlements (agrahdra pratis{a‘) and the 
founding and patronage of the choultries, divine and 
Brahman gifts, she conducted the administration as in the 
days of Tirumala Niyaka. After the death of Mangammil, 
Vijayarangamuttu Chokkanitha during his role managed 
‘the affairs of the kingdom exactly as in the days of 
Tirumala Nāyaka. As things wero going on in this man- 
ner, once, in the course of his ronnd of visits in the city 
‘incognito, he noticed that the temple worship, offerings, and 
services were not being properly conducted, and went back 
to the palace, The next day he sent for all the temple 
management and establishment (sthalattGr and parijanattéir) 
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and others, and enquired why the temple should have 
‘become so miserably poor in spite of his gifts of lands 
yielding 44,000 pon. Не grew very angry as no satisfactory 
‘explanation was given and confiscated the lands under the 
control of the temple-management (sthalatt@r) to the 
government, sent for the mortgage deeds of the temple- 
management, and settled and gave out of the royal treasury 
44,000 pon for the seven temples for purposes of daily 
worship (pija), annual festival, monthly and other festi- 
vals, and also ordered the provision of a processional car 
for the Chaitra festival. He also made grants of tax-free 
villages as in the days of Tirumala Näyaka for manage- 
ment, for worship, for offerings of food, and arranged for 
the proper management of the temple affairs. 





After having. ruled for forty years he died on the night 
of Śivarūtri in the month of Mägi of the year Virðdhikyt 
(A.D. 1731). From Virddhikyt Misi to Siddharti Vaikagi 
(A.D. 1781-39) for the period of nine years Minaksi 
Аш], tho wife of Vijayarangachokkanitha Nayakkar, 
crowned herself and raled along with her brother Venkata- 
perumā} Nāyakkar. 











On the night of Tuesday 30th of Vaikidi Śaka 1668 
(A.D. 1739) of Siddbarti, Vijayakumāramuttutirumalai 
‘Niyakkar,son of Bangaru-Tirumala Niyakkar,and Vellaiyan- 
Sérvaikkiran of the Sdtupati’s guard moved out on news 
reaching that Chandékhan-Badékhan had captured Dindigul. 
Immediately after, the temple-management with all the at- 
tendants removed the gods MinikeI-Sundarisvara and Kidal- 
Alagar (Vishnu) to Vanaraviramadura (Mandmadurai) and 
remained there for two years. The Sétupati provided for the 
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pūja and the daily offering of the god and also supplied the 
whole establishment with food and drink, and kept them 
under his protection for a period of two years from Ani of 
Siddharti to Ani of Durmukhi. Meanwhile Desing-Raja 
(Raja To} Singh) reached Trichinopoly fort with 60,000 
horse, surrounded it, killed Badekhan, removed all the 
Muslims and appointed Muririrao with instructions to 
restore the grants av usual, without any disturbance to the 
divine services, to all the Siva and Vishnu temples. He 
then retired towards the north. Afterwards Murfiri Rayar 
who was charitably disposed despatched Appaji Rayar with 
2,000 horse, and as he did not like to stay іп а city without 
its God he started for Vanavaviramadara. Having worship- 
ped the God there and obtaining the cousent of the Sëtupati 
he returned to Madura with the God an hour after nightfall 
on Saturday the 17th of Ani of Durmukhi year (A.D. 1741). 






‘As usual in the Karnataka days of Hindu rale he pro- 
vided for the purificatory ceremonies of the temple (6anti 
and samprüksana), and amply provided for the daily wor- 
ship and services of the god in due form. 


In the year of Rudhirddgiri, бака 1664 current 
(AD, 1743) the Mussalman Nizam (Nawab-Anvar-ud-din) 
came from the north, captured the forts of Trichinopoly and 
Madura, and went back to the north having placed them in 
charge of two persons Mafus Khan and Muhammad Ali 
Khan as Nawabs. They ruled the country for a period of 
ten years and six months, from Rudhirddgiri to the 3lst of 
Kartigai of Angirasa (A.D. 1743-53) as a Muhammadan pos- 
session (#ulukkaniyam). During this period in the days of 
Abdul Khumu Khan (Abdul Rahim Khan ?) of Madura fort, 
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‘Mayana’s brother-in-law, Alam-Khan, came with 2,000 horse 
through the land of Tondaimin, and took possession of the 
Madura fort. Ho ruled for a year as far аз the frontiers of 
Tiruvadi (Travancore) and placed Mayana in charge of 
Madura when he proceeded to Trichinopoly to join the 
forces of Chandekhan (Chanda Sahib). Almukhan (Alam- 
khan) himself died in the disturbance that followed. 
Muhammadali (Muhammad Ali) put to light Chande Khan’s 
forces and beheaded Chande Khan himself. 


Meanwhile Mayana, having sold possession of Madura 
fort to the Mysoreans soas to round off Mysore territory, 
retired to Tirumdhir. After this Kuhu (or Kuku) Sahib of 
Mysore* entered the forton the 30th of Pars 
Āngīrasa year A.D. 1752, Hearing that the Mysoreans had 
taken possession of Madura, Vellaiyan Sérvailckiran, Com- 
mander of the Satupati’s guard and Tandavardya Pillai pra- 
dhané of the Udayadavar's (Zamindar of Sivaganga) guard, 
surrounded the Madura fort :in great force, Having stood 
a siege from the 30th of Purattisi to the 26th of Kartigai of 
the year (A.D. 1752) Kuhu Sahib, as a result of arbitration, 
eft the fort in charge of the Sétupati and retired in the 
direction of Dindigal. 








As matters were in a state of confusion from the year 
Rudhirddgiri to the year Angirasa (A.D, 1743-52) in Kali 
4858 Silivahana Saks 1673 current, 16th of Karttigai 
(A.D. 1651) of the Angfrasa year, both Vellaiyan Srvaikiran, 
the commandant of the Setupati’s guard and Tandavaraya 





тава Saheb, Jamodar of the Mysoreans’ according to the Nawab 
Muhammadali of Trichinopoly. Country Correspondence No. 422 of 
1754 Seo p.SLN. 1 S.C Hill's Yusuf-Khan. 


23 
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Pillai of Udayadévar's guard entered the Madura fort, threw 
-open the temples, conducted the services, and arranged for 
worship as usual ; and as Kuhu Sahib had slanghtered several 
cows and done other unworthy acts during the siego they 
ordered the necessary purificatory ceremonies to be per- 
formed to the several temples, Being unwilling to see a 
state without its King, they sent for Vijaya Kumiramuttn- 
tirumala Nayaka, gon of Bangira-Tirumalai Nayakkaraiyan, 
from Vellikurichchi and crowned him king on Monday 14th 
of Margali of the year Angirasa in the sanctum of the god- 
dess (Nacheliyar Sannadhi), invested him with the sceptro, 
‘and took him to the palace. 

Then, when he had ruled the kingdom for sixtoen 
months, from the Lith of Māsi of Āngīrasa to the 30th of 
айа оС the year Srimukha, Mayans, Mahudimiya and 
Nabikhan,* these three sent the ruler out of the fort to 
Vellikurichehi, took possession of the Madura fort and the 
country around. As usual they confiscated the temple lands, 
destroyed the trade of the merchants of the city, the gardens, 
and the wells, While this was going on Kuhu Sahib of 
Mysore returned with Vellaiyan Śērvaikāran, surrounded 
the fort, and closely besieged the place for six months, with 
their headquarters camp under the banyan close to Рапайуйг. 
‘The forces of Mayana however, drove off Véllaiyan Sérvai- 
Kiran and Kuba Sahib, killing them in the affray, took 
possession of the fort of Madura, and maintained themselves 
in it from Ani of Srimukha to the 2lst of Misi of the year 
Bhava (a.D, 1753-55). Meanwhile in Kali 4855 Sake 1675 
current, Bhava 22nd of Masi, Mains Khan Sabib started with 


Mahamad Barkey (Mianah of Orme), Mahamad Mainach (Moode- 
miah), Nabikhan Cattack. 
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1,000 Europeans and twenty guns from Davanimpattanam 
‘and coming through the pass of Nattam took possession of 
the Madura fort. As the Tirumõhür temple in which 
Mayana stayed was used as a fort, the Europeans entered it 
and took possession of the jewellery of the god and the 
idols, and returned to Madura, 


‘Then they advanced as far аз Tinnevelly and returned 
to Madura. Finally returning to ‘Trichinopoly they carried 
the idols of ‘Tirumdhir on the backs of camels. On their 
march to Alagarkdvil the native KalJars fell upon them, took 
possession of the idols, and restored them to the temple. 
Some time after, when Barakadulla otherwise Danishmund 
Khan (vide page 40 of N.2 8.0. Hill Yusuf Khan) was 
exercising power at Madura in behalf of Mafaskhan, a 
Muhımmadan fakir came and erected his tent (nisan) in 
front of the pudumandapa of Tirumala Nāyaka ; and as he 
was making preparations to build a double brick wall with a 
view to hoist a flag on the platform of the gépura of the 
temple, the whole body of the temple officials, the local 
merchants, and other inhabitants, all met together and made 
‘every effort to make him desist. In spite of their protest 
he refused to get down from the g7pura as it was a time of 
‘anarchy without authority to compel obedience. ‘The temple 
management then closed the four gates of the gpura, and 
entering the temple, remained inside. In this stato of affairs 
the eye of the image of Padadum Bhadrakaji Amman, in 
‘the South-castern corner of the golden pillar of the Assembly 
Hall (4sthdina mandapam) opened on the 3rd of Tai, about 
an hour after daybreak and remained open till about day. 
break on the 5th of the same month. This occurrence of the 
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miracle soon cironlated in all directions, and people flocked to 
the place as on festival days, and marvelled at the occur- 
rence, Then in the month of Chittirai of the year Ivara 
(A.D 1757), Khan Sahib Commandant who had gone to 
Tinnevelly surrounded Madura with 1,000 Europeans of 
Devanimpattanam, and the fort was besieged in the month 
of Chittirai to Avani. People were put to much trouble and 
Barakadulla, who remained in the fort, descended the walls 
of the fort, and reached Tribhuvanam*, Both Kanusahib 
(Khan-Sabib) and Mattalagu Pillai, son of Minākşināūtha 
Pillai of Tirisirapuram (‘Trichinopoly) fort went round 
the city and the temple gates. He sought the pre- 
sence of Khansabib and impressed him that the temples of 
the city being very ancient deserved to be treated in custo- 
mary Karnatic Hinda fashion, ‘Then the lands of the temple 
were restored to ‘tho Seven temples’, and the necessary 
purificatory ceremonies were performed to the gods and the 
temple of Tiru-Glavai (the great Siva temple). The tent 
(nisan) of the fakir at the Riyagdpuram was pulled down 
and the fakir himself driven, after sound beating, beyond 
the mound outside the town. To the daily service of the 
gods, the processional car, festivals ete., 12,000 pon was 
given at the rate of 1,000 pon for a month in addition to the 
grant of villages for the temple service and food offerings. 
Asit was going on in this manner the Enropeans of 
Pondicherri (the French) and those of Dévaniimpattanam 














"This obviously refers to the attack and capture of Madura by 
Caillaud and Yusofkhan in A.D. 1757. But the Mindankhan or Maindan 
Khan of the Pindyan chronicle is Khumandan Khan Sahib of this and 
stands for Commandant Khan Sahib which stands again for Yusuf Khan. 
°° Ch. VI of Yusuf Khan. 
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Fort St. David) get into а state of hostility, and as the 
Puduchéri Europeans (the French) were in possession of 
the Fort St. David territory as far as Trichinopoly, Khan 
Sahib and Muttalagu Pillai proceeded from here to Trichi- 
nopoly and destroyed the French, and tool possession of 
the country in their occupation, On reaching Fort St. 
David, the captain conferred on them all honours and gave 
them rewards. They then returned to Madras in the 
month of Vaikisi of the Pramādi year (A.D. 1759). 





From the year Ohitrabhinu 1712 the temple managers 
took charge of the lands and provided 1,000 pon a year for 
the temple worship. From Subhinu Purattisi, to Purattadi of 
Tiraya. A.D, 1763-4 Colonel Preston of Madras besieged the 
fort of Madura with many Europeans and Nawabs Muham- 
mad Alikhan Sahib, and Mafuskhan Sahib, Sétupati, Udaya- 
dèvar (Sivaganga), the Tondaimin, and other polegdrs. 
In the 3rd of Aippasi, Tirana of Saka 1684 current 
A.D.1764, Muhammad Alilchan Sahib entered the fort having 
captured and hanged Muhammad Yusuf Khan, Then the 
temple-management and all the principal residents went in 
a body to meet him. The revenue officer (Amil) Abdul 
Khan of Madura received orders to provide the seven 
temples with 7,000 pon a year, and lands and villages were 
granted likewise, anda sum of Rs. 500 was given for the 
purificatory ceremony of the temple. In this manner the 
Government of Abdul Khan Sahib lasted for seven years 
from Tirana to Vikrti (A.D. 1764-70). From Kara to 
Hevilambi (A.D. 1770-77), Mohidin-Sabib’s government 
lasted. The government of Malliri Rayar (Malhari Rao): , 
Jasted for—(?). Then Dubash Venkatéévara Mudaliyār 
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undertook to provide for the temple worship and conducted 
the temple services with 6,000 pon, 


Tho government of Kadar Sahib lasted for a year in 
Vilambi (A.D. 1778). Kayala-Behu-Khan Sahib’s govern- 
ment lasted for a year in Vikári (A.D. 1779). From 
Sirvari to Plava (A.D. 1779-81), Malliri Rayar's govern- 
ment lasted for two years. For three years from Subhakrt 
to Krddhi (A.D. 1781-84) in the days of Master Dorien, 
the temple worship was conducted under the control of 
‘Venkatariyar with 6,000 pon as determined before, and 
all necessary temple grants and villages were male as before, 
In the year Visvivasu (A.D, 1785), Segu Muhammad Sahib 
carried on the government as a revenue officer on his own 
responsibility. In Plavanga (A.D. 1787) Rimaswami Ayyan 
enjoyed power. Subbiriyar was in possession of power 
from Kīlaka to Saumya, М58 (А.Р. 1788-89.) From Panguni 
of Saumya to Sidhirana, Avani (A.D. 1789-80) Ramaswimi 
Ayyan enjoyed power. From Purattisi (A.D. 1790) it came 
into possession of the Company and Master Macleod 
(Alexander Macleod) till Virdabikyt (A.D. 1791.) During his 
stay things were conducted according to the parvana of the 
Nawab, Then Kadar Sahib excercised power in the year 
Parltapi (А.Р. 1792). For the next two years from Prama- 
abicha to Ananda (A.D. 1793-94) Rāmaswāmi Ayyan exercis- 
ed power. For the next two years Riksasa and Nala 
(A.D. 1794-95) Treasurer Venkatariyar exercised power. 











For two yours Pingala and Kalayukti (A.D. 1797-98) 
Ramaswimi Ayyan exercised power. In the year Siddbirti 
(A.D. 1799), Ravo Pandit was in power, Till then the 
temple was conducted as usual with regard to villages 
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granted for expenses for general management and those 
for food supply. From Raudri Ani to Durmukhi Adi 
23rd (A.D. 1801), Rangarayar exercised power on behalf 
of: Mir Astekhan Bahadur. They also conducted religious. 
worship according to custom. Then from adth Adi of 
Durmukhi (A.D. 1801) the Honourable Company obtained. 
power and conducted things according to mamiil. 


In Saka 1723 Kali 4(90)2, Durmukhi Adi, 24th, the 
land coming under the possession of the Company, Collector 
Ml Artis Sahib (Thomas Bower Hurdis) came to Madura, 
Sub-officer M.R.Ry, Kyana Sahib and Peishkar Bhima 
Rayar, and Narayana Rayar, Peishkar of Madura, came to 
the place. Division officer Kyana Sahib arrived on the 25th. 
As the whole land was in the possession of the Company 
Kyana Sahib held court in the Palace Hall. Everyone paid 
respect to them and obeyed their rule. 


(Presented to the Indian Historical Records Oom- 
mission at the Sixth Session, 1924, Sir Evan 
Cotton in the Chair. Reprinted from the 
Commission's Proceedings, pp. 104-116.] 





‘W.B—This chronicle in quaint Tamil was translated in the first 
instance, by Mr. R. Gopalam, M.A., University Research Student. 
I zevised it throughout and added the notes. 


The Rise of the Mahratta Power in the South 





It was Akbar's vision of empire which has to be 
regarded as perhaps the root cause of the rise of the 
Mahrattas to political power, and it may equally well be 
considered that the collapse of the Hindu empire of 
‘Vijayanagar was as much of a contributory, as the Mughal 
advance in the Dakhan, to the Mahrattas as a nation and as 
political power in tho seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Akbar conceived his empire not exactly as an 
empire of tho Mughals in India, but a8 an Indian empire, 
in which the Mughals, Afghans and the Hindus alike were 
citizons on an equal footing politically, and entitled to be 
regarded as the subjects of an Indian empire. The concep- 
tion of such an empire seems to have come early to Akbar, 
and there is evidence in the earliest act of even young 
Akbar as emperor when he was moved towards the accom- 
plishment of this ideal. He almost began after the dismis- 
‘sal of Bairdim Khan from his position of authority and the 
overthrow of Adham Khan, gotting rid theroby of sinister 
influences in the way of this ideal, ‘The first practical 
steps which he took were to accept the Hindus as his own 
subjects, as much entitled to privileges of position and 
power as his own Mughals, and, needless to say, as the 
Afghans, In the course of carrying this idea into practice, 
iho experienced the difficulties of antagonism in religion as 
prejudicial to the bringing about of that complete unity 
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among his subjects, which for some little time perhaps 
‘exercised its opiate influence upon his imperial mind, That 
is what induced him, after elaborate preparation by way of 
open discussions and arguments between the best votaries 
of the prevalent religions of the land, to formulate а 
common religion for all. ‘That religion was matter not 
capable of being thus ordered even by imperial authority 
‘was borne in upon him, when perhaps the most intimate 
among: his courtiers plainly told him, after all his travail, 
that this was a hopeless feat. Bhagavindis is said to have 
made the remark : * Islam I understand, Hinduism I know, 
but this new religion, I protest, I do not understand,’ thus 
putting the whole position in a nutshell, Religion is not 
made to order, except for agnostics and plain atheists. It 
is something more secretive and has an appeal to much 
beyond reason. That wasa truth which was recognized in 
India ages ago; and the religion of each one was left 
entirely to himself alone. ‘That was the cardinal principle 
which contributed to the success of Hindu administration 
during the best of its days. Rulers regarded themselves as 
the preservers of the Dharma, not the propounders and the 
promulgators thereof. In a country of the vastness and 
variety of India, even admitting that it never was under an 
empire as a whole before the establishment of the British 
Empire, any other principle would have been impossible as 
‘an operative principle of action. This truth Akbar learned 
when his Din ПШ failed, and, like a statesman of distinct 
vision, he learned the trath and laid it to heart, and did not 
go into sackcloth and ashes, like a fanatic, to mourn the sad 
fate which had overtaken his pet scheme. ‘The empire of 
India that he wanted to form fell short, to this extent, of 
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the unity that he wanted to impart to it; but short of this, 
his liberal policy had knitted it as closely as may be, and 
had put it on a footing on which it showed promise of 
permanence, 


On this basis, having firmly established himself in tho 
Indian empire of Hindustan, the next natural effort would 
be to make the attempt, which failed before under 
Mubammad-bin-Tughlag, of extending the empire ta take 
into it peninsular India as well. ‘The first effort at expan- 
sion was the successful advance across the Vindhyas and 
the establishment, without much ado, of a viceroyalty of 
the Dakhan at Burhinpir, To the Dakhan states, which 
wore Islamio in character though of another form, the 
expansion of imperial authority meant their incorporation 
in the imperial rule and therefore political extinction, ‘Tho 
states fought as hard as they could, but succumbed to the 
imperial forces when the time came, Akbat’s policy of 
expansion was pursued by his successors. Jahiingfr in his 
own way tried to go a step further and employed in the 
‘enterprise the most promising among his sons, who ulti- 
mately succeeded to the throne and carried out the policy 
of his father still further; во that at the unexpected 
termination of Shah Jaban’s rule, the two Mussalman 
States, Bijapur and Golconda, were alone lett in the 
Dakhan. ‘The three states which had been overthrown 
successfully had been incorporated in the viceroyalty of 
the Dakhan, which gave tho surest indication of what the 
states could expect by submission to imperial authority. 
The two states therefore felt that they must fight to the 
bitter end and be extinguished fighting, rather than 
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undergo the political extinction, which, as they might 
well imagine, submission to the Mughal Empire meant. 
In this fight naturally they utilized all their resources, and 
the Mabrattas as such emerged into view as auxiliaries 
rendering valiant services in this cause of Dakhani 
independence of the Indian empire of the Great Mughal. 


Ever since the overthrow of Yadava Rimdev by 
Alaud-din and the flaying alive of his son-in-law Hara- 
pila, the Mahrattas lost their independence. ‘The planting 
of military colonies, as it were, of the + Amirs of 100° by 
‘Mubirak Khalji drove another nail into the coffin of their 
independence. Politically therefore they had become 
extinet as a nation; but in practical life they played a very 
considerable part in the administration of the Islamic states 
of the Bahmani Kingdom as a whole, and rose to rank and 
importance even in some of the separate states into 
which this kingdom broke up. They were found largely 
employed even in the State of Bidar under the Bahmant 
Sultans themselves. It was a quarrel between the Mabratta. 
Controller of the finances and Yusuf Adil Shah, the general 
which brought about the rebellion which ultimately 
dismembered tho Bahmani kingdom. They found scope 
for further service in the States of Bijapur and Ahmad- 
nagar particularly, and it is common knowledge that 
Shahji began his career as a petty military commander and. 
jdgirdar in the state of Ahmadnagar, A valiant man in 
comparatively humble circumstances, he naturally looked 
‘up to those high in position, and, through the agency of 
another Mahratta chieftain, who had inftuence at court, he 
found opportunity for honourable entry into service and 
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for achieving distinction in the wars which Ahmadnagar 
‘had to wage against the Mughals, Unfortunately for him, 
Ahmadnagar was too far gone to appreciate even the 
‘valiant services of a loyal officer of its own. Shabji's 
achievements only provoked jealousy and, instead of 
meeting rewards for services rendered, he found that he 
had the counteracting machinations of court intriguers 
aginst him, He tried his fortunes with the other rival 
state, Bijapur, ‘There again, he achfeved the samo distinc- 
tion, and he met with almost the same kind of a reward, 
After trying his fortunes with Almadnagar, once again 
chastened after defeat, he found he was in no botter posi- 
tion to prosecute his ambition for a career and changed 
again to Bijapur, ‘There was the possibility of service in 
the empire. He might have elected to enter imperial 
Service and risen to a certain degree of importance. Най 
ho dono that, as in fact he attempted to do in A. D. 1637, 
Shahji might have ended his days as the holder of a big 
mansad in the empire at the very best, not without the 
Possibility of an inglorious end to a brilliant career, having 
regard to his character and high ambition, Fortune had 
willed it otherwise, Shabji finally threw in his lot with 
Bijapur, which first gave him an opportunity to round off 
his small estate by further accretions of territory, so that 
in Mahirdshtra he could count himself a Sardir of a fairly 
high rank. It was then that the terrritory south of the 
‘two Mussalinan kingdoms opened out vistas for accomplish- 
ing his ambition, and Shahji found an opportunity to take 
the tide at the full flood. 

The empire of Vijayanagar, which had suffered a 
shattering blow at the hands of the united Muhammadan 
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states of the dismembered Bahmani kingdom in the battle 
of Talikota so-called, was able soon to :rehabilitate her 
resources and restore herself, in the course of a score of 
‘years, to something of the position that she had held before 
as arbiter of the fortunes of the Islamic states. Tirumala, 
who fled from Vijayanagar soon after the battle of Rikshasa- 
tangadi, ordinarily called Talikota, regained his power so 
far that, from Penugonda as his capital, he began to exercise 
the same commanding authority for intervention in the 
affairs of the Bahmani kingdoms. At the end of the 
sixteenth contury therefore Vijayanagar still was an import- 
ant power capable of using and willing to use her power 
a8 before in regard to tho Muhammadan kingdoms. On the 
contrary, the two Muhammadan states in the immediato 
neighbourhood had pursued a policy, with the advantage 
that they acquired after the great battle, of not playing into 
tho hands of the Hindu power. They camo toan under- 
standing in the course of the years which followed the battle 
that in their career of expansion they ought to follow a 
policy of respecting each other's spheres of activity. Bija- 
pur was allowed for its share of expansion the plateau region 
covering tho greater half of the Mysore plateau on the eastern 
side and leading into the middle country of ‘Tamil India, 
the South Arcot District of to-day. Golkonda had for 
ite sphere the whole of the Karniitak below the Ghats lead- 
ing southwards to Madras and terminating with perhaps the 
southern borders of the Chingleput District. Bach of them 
therefore laid itself out to pursue a policy of aggression 
along the lines thus indicated and ultimately to bring the 
Hindu state to extinction, They were prosecuting this 
policy with vigour, and, if not with immediate success, at 
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Jeast with chances of assured ultimate success. "Tirumala 
passed away and was succeded by his son Sriranga some time 
about A.D, 1575. Selranga had had work to do against 
Golkonda. He had to fight and win many battles to keep 
the power of Golkonda within limits, He had also reverses 
‘of a very serious character.* He fell into the hands of the 
‘Muhammadans and was taken prisoner. He was rescued 
by the efforts of a loyal chieftain, a feudatory of the empire. 
Occupied as he was in this fashion, he provided for the 
administration, of the empire creating two vicoroyaltios, one 
at Srirangapatam, which controlled all the territory on 
the platean extending northwards to the frontiers of the 
Southern Mahratta country. ‘The other viceroyalty had its 
headquarters at Chandragiri. ‘This viceroyalty had for its 
sphere of authority extending southwards along the plains 
down to the extrome south.t When Sriranga died, Golkonda’s 
expansion did not go very much beyond the Krishna, which 
marked the boundary on this side. Even Bijapur was kept 
more or less within her bounds, ‘The exposed parts however 
were undor tho direct rale of the empire including as they 
did tho viceroyalties of Udayagiri, Penugonda and Vija 
nagar itself or Hajëbtd, as it used to be called before that 
and the plateau part at any rate Mulbiigal. These were 
earlier provincial governments, and it is because of the 
warlike operations which were necessary in this region that 
the south was otherwise provided for. When Sriranga died, 
the empire was lett more or less intact, ‘The next brother 
Rama, who was viceroy at Srirangapatam, had died before 
him, leaving the viceroyalty to his eldest son, Tirumula, 
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‘Tho next brother was Venkatapati, who was viceroy at 
Chandragiri. He had with him his younger nephew, the 
brother of Tirumala and being the eldest member of the 
family and the only surviving brother of four, he succeeded 
to the empire at the death of Sriranga. 


‘Vonkatapati died in the year A.D. 1614. During the 
score of years and more of his reign, he managed to keep the 
empire intact, and there is a record of his having stood a 
siege in Penugonda which he ultimately managed to beat 
off with great success with the assistance of Rina Jagadsva 
Riyal, the viceroy of Channapatna and the Biramahils and 
Raghunitha Nayaka, the heir-appurent of Tanjore. The 
‘empire, however, suffered a dismemberment in that the 
viceroyalty of Srirangapatam underwent an extinction, as it 
were, and a new family of rulers, the Worlayirs of Mysore 

t themselves up instead with the countenance, as it seems, 
‘of the emperor himself. Beyond these and the successful 
aggressions of the Golkoyda rules in the north-oastern 
corner of the territory, the empire remained intact. His 
death brought about a disputed succession which rent the 
empire in twain and left it permanently damaged. Venkata- 
pati married four queens, but apparently had no children 
by any of them. One of them who belonged to the family 
of Gobbiri chiefs, claimed to have brought forth a son and 
‘was bringing him up as their child. Venkatapati himself 
seems to have shared the general unbelief in regard to the 
matter and continued to bring up his nephew, Range, the 
brother of the Srirangapatam viceroy and son of his elder 
brother Rima, almost as his adopted son, and had even 
raised him to the dignity to Chikkardya (Yuvardja), 
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meaning either prince, or perhaps, the prince hetr-apparent. 
According to contemporary accounts, Venkatapati on his 
death-bed declared this Chikkarāya as his successor and 
handed over to him the imperial seal. For the moment 
the other party led by Gobbiiri Jagga, the brother of the 
queen concerned, was silenced. The discontented powers 
in the empire rallied round the infant son and were only 
waiting for an opportunity to overthrow the reigning raler. 
Jagga managed to worl himself into the confidence of the 
new ruler and found a suitable opportunity to put an end 
to the emperor and all his children and securo the throne 
for his own nephew. Practically all the governors of 
provinces, big and small, joined in this disloyal entorpriso 
excepting one chief, Yüchama Nüyaka, who was in touch 
with the court and had heard of the plot, Ho managed, 
through the good offices of the imperial washorman, to 
smuggle ono of tho boys, the second of tho throe sons of tho 
emperor, out of the palace in which the royal family was 
held in prison by Jagga. ‘Tho only ruler of importance on 
whosoloyalty Yichama Niyaka depended was, as mentioned 
already, the ruler of Tanjore, Achyutappa Niyaka, and his 
son Raghuniitha, who played an important part in his 
father’s administration.” YSohama Nayak therefore wanted 
to carry the prince off for sefety to Tanjore. - Getting wind 
of this, Jagga attacked and defeated him in the field, but 
Yichama dodged his pursuers successfully and reached 
Kumbhakonam in safety, wherefrom an escort sent from 
Tanjore met them and took the prince and Yichama 
‘Nayaka into Tanjore to safety. ‘This led naturally to Jagga's 
organizing his party, and a great battle was fought just two 
“+ Extracts 86, 90 and 94, Jourand of India History, Vol. v, p. 164 f. 
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miles above the Grand Anicut of to-day, where the 
confederated enemies were defeated in behalf of Rima, the 
prince. Among the enemies, the principal were the 
Gobbiiri chiefs, who were the leaders, along with the other 
petty chiefs excepting perhaps those of Venkatagiri and 
Kilahasti in the territory dependent on the empire. The 
nowly-founded family of Mysore stood aloof. We do not 
hoar of the viceroy of Channapatna taking any part. The 
Nāyak of ingee took a very prominent part, and ultimately 
fell in the battle, So did the Nayak of Madura; and, it 
tho Tanjore account is correct, there was even a Portuguese 
contingent on the side of the malcontents. ‘This movement 
and its result damaged tho empiro much more than any- 
thing else, and throw the gate open for the entry of the 
Muhammadan neighbours more effectively into the imperial 
territory. ‘This Riimarija succeeded, howover, in tiding 
over his difficulties through the assistance of Tanjore so: 
long as Tanjore maintained itself in full power. But 
Tanjore itself was at constant war with the Madura chiots, 
and this intermittont warfare ultimately weakened both 
states. ‘This weakness of Tanjore diminished the power of 
resistance of the empire and paved the way to its downfall, 


‘The breakdown of tho viceroyalty of Ohannapatna 
prevented the newly-founded kingdom of Mysore, obviously 
occupied by Bijapur movements on the northern side, from. 
taking any part in the general méleé in the ompito. What- 
ever it was, we may take it that the Bijapur movements 
began to be more active and disconcerting. The empire 
being involved in its own straggle for existence, the distant 
chiefs were thrown upon their own resources for defending: 
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‘themselves against the enemies on the north. This gave an 
Opportunity at once for distinction, which would lead on 
‘ultimately to independence. It was about this period that 
the chiefship of Ikkëri, Keladi or Bednore was coming into 
‘prominence. ‘The Channapatna viceroyalty was the first to 
‘suffer by the Bijapur invasions. Invaders from Bijapur 
‘soem to have begun their attacks on the territories under 
the Government of Bednore, Gradually absorbing the 
territory which constituted afterwards the Nawabship 
of Sira, they marched southwards against the territory 
dependent upon Channapatna and Bangalore, and they were 
able to overthrow that by a series of invasions firat under 
Ranadullah Khan and then under Mustafa Khan, tho 
general-agents of Bijapur, ‘The Bijapur armies were able 
‘to march farther south-east to the end of Biramabiil and 
Salem districts, which constituted a part of the government 
‘of the viceroy at Channapatna and advanced from there 
into the province of Ginges, destined: to play a vory import- 
ant part in tho history of tho Mahrattas, ‘This prooess took 
a considerable number of years and was not complete 
before A.D. 1649, when Gingee actually fell into the hands 
-of tho invaders. 








In the meanwhile, Golkonda activities began to receive 
a fresh stimulus through the genius of a new minister), 
well-known to history later on as Mir Jumla; Golkonda 
made gradual advance till it took possession of the territory 
round Palicat, the Dutch settlement not far off, and 
absorbed all the territory right down to the province of 
Kilahasti and Conjivaram in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Madras. It was this double pressure, one from the 
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‘eastern, and the othér from the western half of the northent 
frontier of the empire, which oconpied all the available 
‘time and energy of the imperial headquarters and left the 
Jarger viceroyalties of the south to pursue their own parti- 
cular plans of self-aggrandizement without much fear of 
active intervention on the imperial side. This general 
aspect of the forces in operation must be borne in mind in 
апу discussion of the activities of any of these individual 
provincial governors, or of even the interloping activities 
of states like Bijapur. Rima was succeeded by another 
Venkata about A.D. 1632-3, and it was he who was respon: 
sible for granting the charter to the two factors of the 
English East India Company, Cogan and Day, for erecting 
the factory at Fort St. George, which more than a century” 
and a halt later blossomed into the Madras Presidency of 
to-day. 





‘The accession of this second Venkațapati to powor was 
almost coincident with important changes in tho frontiers: 
‘of the the Dakhan, The kingdom of Ahmadnagar passed 
‘out of existence in A.D. 1633, and just three or four years 
dater, tho war for the division of Ahmadnagar spoils 
between the Mughals on tho one side and the Sultais of 
Bijapur and the Mabrattas on the other came to an end by 
‘the definitive treaty entered into between the parties, 
arranged by the emperor Shah Jahan. Tt was this treaty 
and the specific obligations it imposed upon the powers 
concerned that set Bijapur free from the entanglements of 
the Mughals. as it did Golkonda to some extent, though 
Golconda was not directly concerned, It: was after this 
arrangement that Shabji the Mahratta cast iti his lot with 
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tho stato of Bijapur and entered its service with the 
influential support of the commander-in-chief Ranadullah 
Khan and his chief advisor Morar Pant, Shahji's entry 
into Bijapur service was followed almost immediately by 
Bijapur activities in the territory of what at persent consti- 
tutes the state of Mysore. 






To understand what brought about this Bijapur inter- 
vention, a short retrospect of the history of Mysore is 
required. ‘The state of Mysore came into being with the 
capture of Srirangapatam by Raja Wodoyir in A.D, 1610, 
‘The possession of Srirangapatam was ratified by a charter 
issued by the emperor Venkatapatiriya just at a time 
when his position at Penugonda was actively threatened by 
& vigorous Golkonda attack. Whether thero was any 
connection between the one and the other or not, 
Venkatapatiriya accepted the accomplished fact and 
allowed Raja Wodayir to rule the territory which hitherto 
‘was under the viceroy at Srirangapatam in A.D. 1612. 
‘This charge comprised at least two governments, possibly 
three, viz.—(1) that under Srirangapatam itself ; and 
(2) the torritory with its headquarters at Channapatna, which 
happened to be under a governor, Jagadéva Riyal, who 
gradually extended tho little province by the accession of 
the so-called Biramabil districts of Salem. On the north, 
this territory seems to have taken in the area ruled over by 
the Nayak of Ikkéri, not to :mention the petty chieftains 
and Pofigdrs between Ikkëri and the forntiers of Sriranga- 
patam. But Raja Wodéyar'’s claims to all these were not 
acknowledged without, question, He was able to take 
actual possession of Srirangapatm ; and unless he took: 
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‘similar possession of the others also, he coild not well 
‘establish his title, But Raja Wodayar, active man’ that he 
‘was, was not able to accomplish all these things in his life- 
‘time, It was left to his successor, his grandson, Chimaraja 
‘Wodéyir by name, to achieve gradually the conquest of ‘the 
territory immediately adjoining his own, that is, thie 
Ohannapatna viceroyalty without the Biramabils, and 
having acquired this, he made an attempt upon the 
territory of Ikkéri, But Ickéri was able to defend herself 
#0 long as the northern frontier was safe, Chimaraja was 
not able to accomplish much in that direction before he 
died. What he failed to do, his successor tried to effect, 
In order to divert the attention of his Tkkéri contemporary 
he brought about a Bijapur invasion, from which he had 
himself to suffer, Among tho petty Pojigdrs who sur- 
rounded the territory of Ikkori was one raler by name 
Kengo Hanuma of Basavapattaya. This general and other 
discontented Poligdrs in the neighbourhood were set up 
against Virabadra Niyaka of Ukéri:by KanthIrava Narasa, 
Virabhadra quelled the rebellion and dispossessed Kongò 
Hanuma, referred to in Persian authorities as Keng 
Nayaka, of his own Päjayam. The latter went to Bijapur 
to solicit the aid of the Padushah there, He found the 
another Poligdr, Channayya of Nagamangula, similarly 
Aispossessed by Chimarija Wodayar himself. The one invi- 
tation and the other prevailed against such doubts as the 
Bijapur court entertained as to the wisdom of this interven» 
tion, as about this time, A.D. 1638-39, the definitive treaty 
dictated by Shah Jahan had established peace on the 
northern frontiers of Bijapur. The invitation was accepted 
‘andi the first invasion of Mysore was undertaken, Tho 
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eommander-in-chief of Bijapur, Ranadullah Khan, was 
despatched at the head of 40,000 men for the purpose of 
reinstating Kengs Hanuma, Having succeeded easily in 
doing this, the Bijapur army marched onward, taking 
possession of tho three provinces of Ikkéri, Stra and 
Bangalore, the last being under the viceroyalty of the great 
‘Jagadéva Riyal, lately conquered by the rulers of Mysore. 
Having succeeded in taking possession of the it is 
claimed, the army laid siege to Mysore and Srirangapatam 
simultancously, ‘The siege was prosecuted with great 
vigour, but the defence was eqally vigorous, Ultimately 
the whole campaign ended in a treaty, which left the 
‘Mysoro ruler all the territory south of the Kivari, that 
fon the north of the river being taken over by Bijapur 
that is, Mysoro lost her new conquests in the province of 
Jagadive Riyal. This invasion is said to have taken 
place in tho year of Kanthfrava Narasa’s accession, that is 
A.D. 1638-39. Though Kanthirava Narasa agreed to the 
Anmiliating treaty in his distress, he seems never to have 
thought of fulfilling it, as his subsequent attitude would 
clearly show. Ranadullah Khan, on tho contrary, oon- 
jidoring the arrangement satisfactory, left Kengs Hanuma 
in charge of the newly-acquired territory and returned 
to Bijapur. It was now the turn for Virabhadra Nayaka 
of Пат (о appeal to headquarters. He sont an 
ambassador to Bijapur and pointed out the unsatisfactory 
character of the arrangements and the unreliability of 
Kengé Hanuma, the agent left by Ranadullah Kuan, A 
Gommission of which Nāgamangala Ohannayya was a 
‘member was appointed to conduct an onqujry. Hanuma 
owas none: top,ready to fasilitate the enquiry, and, Kanthirava 
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Narasa showed ав little inclination to act up to the 
treaty. Keng Hanuma managed to get rid of the only 
member of the Commission who had knowledge of the 
locality and was likely to be troublesome, ‘This manage~ 
ment seems to have brought Ranadullah Khan into disgrace, 
and another general was sent in his stead. This com- 
mander-in-chief and his successor Mustafa Khan were both. 
alike unable to do much against Srirangapatam, which had 
been completely repaired and put into condition for stand- 
ing a much longer siege than the previous one, A subse- 
quent invasion by Abdullah Khan and Hemaji Pandit did 
nothing more than occupy the post of Turavékere, north- 
east of the Mysoro distriot of to-day for a ehort time, Tho 
turn had now come for Kanthirava Narasa to break out of 
the boundary by which he was confined. He marched 
eastwards, took back the territory of the Channapatna 
viceroyalty, and entering the territory of Kotgi 
defeated the guardian of the passes and took possession of 
Satyamaiigalam, Simballi, and Bomballi, all on the south 
and west of the Kivéri, thus coming into hostility with the 
ruler of Madura. He incorporated territory to the extent 
of bringing his frontiers into direct touch with those of 
Iikéri, Sira and Ohittaldrug on the north, Coorg on the 
west and the Koiga country on the south, ‘This was the 
position during the reign of Kanthfrava Narasa of Mysore, 
that is, through the twenty years* A.D, 1639-59, so far a8 
this area is concerned. 











‘This period of Kanthirava Narasa’s activity was almost. 
ccoval with the rule of Tiramala Nayaka, in many respects 
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perbaps the greatest of the Nayaks of Madura, Tirumala 
Niyaka apparently came to the throne about ten years 
earlier and had borne an infiuential part in the administra- 
tion of Madura some years before that, The great civil 
war of Vijayanagar consequent on the massacre of the royal 
family after the death of Venkafa I threw all the great 
Nüyaks excepting the Niyak of Tanjore into opposition to 
tho ompire. During the rule, therefore, of the emperor Rima 
and his successor Venkatapati {I extending from A.D. 1616 
to 1642, the position was ono of comparative inactivity 
resulting in no harm to the empire, as the two Mussalman 
powers in the neighbourhood were occupied in their own 
struggles against the advancing tide of the Mughals. 
‘Venkatapati during his life-time pursued a plicy of non- 
intorvention, letting his feudatories fight it out among 
‘themsolves, if need be, unmolested from the imperial head- 
quarters, This is how we can explain the aggressions of 
Raja Wodaydr, and particularly his successor Chimarija 
Wodeyir against the province of Uhannapajna and the 
Biramahils, Ohimarija advanced as far east as Hoskote 
which ho besieged, but did not capture, In the meanwhile, 
change seems also to have come over the southern 
viceroyalties namely, those of Gingee, ‘Tanjore and Madura, 
It will be remembered that ‘Tanjore remained thoroughly 
Joyal and was primarily instrumental in setting up Rima 
Fija on the throne, After the death of Raghaniitha Nayake 
and under his successor, Vijayarighava, the same relations 
seem to have continued substantially, ‘Tanjore and Madura 
fighting out their wars betweon themselves whenever 
occasion offered. ‘Throughout the reign of Venkatapati, 
the administration seems to have been carried on for him 
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by his brothers-in-law, the Velugó chief of KāJahasti: 
Among these two names figure prominently, Dimarla 
Venkata and Dimarla Ayya. It is the administration of the 
brothers-in-law, as the Company's correspondence” describes 
their relationship to Venkata, that seems to have brought 
Venkatapati’s administration into some little contempt, as 








"The Dagh-Register, 1640-42, p. 185 gives an account in some 
detail, which Sir Wm. Foster describes in the following words:— 

“The name of this Niyak appears to have been Dimarla Venkata 
dra or Dimarla Venkatappa. The Dutch records use the latter form, 
‘which seems the more correct; and they add that he was lord of from 
twelve to fifteen thousand soldiers; bis chief abode, they say, was at 
“ Wandawas ‘Wandiwash, about sixty miles south-west of 
Madras), buthe spont most of his time at court, leaving his brother, 
Ayappa Niyak, who resided at Poonamalles (thirteen miles west of 
Madras), to administer his territories for him. We infer that Dīmarla 
Venkafappa was the chief supporter of the then Rija of Chandragiri, 
who, as the representative of the ancient dynasty of Vijayanagar, 
claimed dominion over all the Niyaks of the south; and this inference 
is borne out by an entry in a list compiled at Fort St. George in 
1780 of the old Madras farmans and grants, noted the grant obtained 
by Day, whichis stated to have been given by “ Dimarla Mooda 
Venkațapa (sie) Naick, son of Dimarla Chenama Naick, the Grand 
Vizier of the foresaid sovereign (i.e. the Chandragiri Rīja) and Lord 
General of Carnatica” (Treaties, vol. vi). ... It is clear that Dimarla 
Venkațappa was a person of great influence whom neither the Dutch 
nor the Portuguese could hope to intimidate, and whose support would 
‘be of great value to the proposed English settlement 

“In a later volume (The Dagh-Register, 1643-44, p. 244) tho yeay 
value of the Niyak’s district is put at about 6,00,000 pardaos. Ayappa 
Nūyak is desoribed in the 1641-42 volume of the same series (pp. 272, 
280), as brother-in-law of the then “King of Carnatica,” i.e. the Ri 
Venkafapati.! (See note 2, p. xxvii, The English Factories in India 
бт). 
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he viceroys seemed to havo pursued their own policies un- 
molested by the Emperor. It is in these circumstances that. 
the chief factors of the East India Company, with its chief 
factory at Armagam at the time, obtained a charter which 
gave them Fort St.George and laid the foundations of the 
southern Presidency. The Viceroy Dimarla Venkata, with 
his headquarters at Wandiwash, was ruler of a big province 
with a very large revenue. He remained, however, at head- 
quarters and directed the administration for the emperor, 
His province was actually managed by his brother Ayyappa, 
who seems to have held the government of Poonamallee, 
thirteen miles west of Madras. It was from these two that 
‘was obtained the grant of Fort St, George, which, in the 
Company's correspondence, is ascribed to the great Niyaka 
Dimarla Venkata. Naturally, therefore, when king Ven- 
ata died childless, the brothers-in-law were not anxious 
that bis nephew Srfranga should succeed. They seem to: 
have ingratiated themselves with the other governors and 
brought about a possibility of united action in opposition to 
‘this succossion. Venkata died in October, 1642, and after a 
delay of about a month or two, Srlranga succeeded to the 
throno.” The discontent among the viceroys in rogard to this 











The Golkopda army had overrun part of his territory, and the 
žest Qncluding Armagon itself) had beon occupied by a neighbouring 
Niyak, towhom apparently the defence of the frontier had been en- 
trusted by his uncle, -Venkafapat, the King of Vijayanagar. At the 
beginning of October the King died, and aftr a short delay this naphow 
svar clevated to the throne aa Sriranga Rayalu, though many of the 
ther Nāyaks were opposed to his succession, and gave him a great 
dead of trouble 

“The Naique of Armagon is absolutely beaten out of All his 
country, ibe ing possest part by the Kinge of Golquondah() people and 
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succession showed itself immediately. The reason seems to 
‘have been that Sclranga somehow already showed himself 
to be a man who disapproved strongly of the policy of the 
roi faineant, his predecessor, and wanted to pursue a more 
vigorous policy by bringing about the active union of all the: 
Provinces of the empire under the lead of the emperor him- 
self.* This was not exactly a mere personal predilection of 
the emperor. ‘he circumstances of 1642 actually demanded 
the pursuit of a more vigorous policy than that of the score: 
of years previous. The definitive treaty between the 
Muhammadan states of the Dakhan and the Mughals set free 
the states of Bijapur and Golkonda on the northern side, 
and their intervention was sought no doubt against the 
Niyak of Ikkéri by KanthIrava Narasa of Mysore, Bijapur 
showed itself quite ready to intervene in the affairs of the: 
south, Either about that time or a little Inter, it seems to 
have been more or less as a direct result of the accession of 
Sriranga, that Tirumala Niyaka made a simijar appeal to: 
Golkonda for intervention, Tirumala Nāyaka’s policy must 





Ives for the warr, at a pl 
Ancke, tho chiofest placo in all that country; and Rayalwar hath a 
strong garrison Vinquatagery and Armagon. Indeed, wee are of opinion 
that the Moores will have all this country ere many years: for what 
with the Kinge of Vizapore (Bijapur) on one side and the Kinge of 
Gonquondah on the other, the Gentues themselves being divided among 
themselves, it is even impossible their country cann continue.” 

©. C. 1792 contains substantially the same information in a slightly 
different version. See note 2 on p. 44. (See The English Factories in 
Undia, 1642-48, p- xxviil and p. 44 respectively.) 


© * See paper on Stiranga by R. Satyanatha Alyar, Proceedings of 
Bie Phird Oriental Conference, Madras, pp. 265-75 
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‘have been directed by the movement:of Mysoro which, un- 
дег Chiimaraja, the predecessor of Kanthfrava, had, as already 
‘stated, been active in the direction of Channapatna, The 
next advance of Mysore would be into the Koiga, directly 
‘menacing the northern frontier of Madura, Whether this 
Jed Tirumala to bring about the invasion of Mysore soon 
after the succession of Kanthfrava Narasa does not appear 
clear in our authorities, But that he pursued the policy of 
his predecessor, namely of hostility towards the empire, and 
‘sought the intervention of Golkonda soon after the accession 
‘of Griranga is fairly on record, Tirumala Niyaka’s effort to 
bring about the alliance of Gingee, Tanjore and Madura, 
failed through Tanjore betraying the secret to the empire, 
and Tirumala turned for assistance to Golkonda, aud con~ 
trived that an attack should be made therefrom upon Vellore.* 
It was probably during this attack that Sivappa Niyaka 
‘matched from Ikkëri to the assistance of the emperor and 
‘caused the Golkonda army to raise the siege. It was then 
that Sriranga realized that he must somehow or other instil 
into the southern fendatories a policy of loyalty to the 
‘empire. ‘The accession of Srfranga naturally brought about 
the dismissal of the most powerful of the two brothers, 
Dimarla Venkata, from his position of authority. Dimarla 
‘Veukata, as early as 1642 hardly two months after th 





* See The Näyaks of Madura, by К. Satyanatha Alyar, pp. 126-35. 


‘+ ‘The warrs and broyls increasing in this countrie, and now (by 
reason of our Great Naigues imprisonmont(') drawing nere to us, w 











L ‘Dimarla Vonkajappa had been detected in intrigues with 

Gotkonga and had thereupon been imprisoned by the new King and 

deprived of all his territory, with the exception of Panamallee and the 
итошаййар distticta (see p. 80); also The Dagh-Regisler, 

p.244 (The English iar in Indio, 1692-45, p10): 
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suceession of Sriranga, intrigued with Golkonda and was 
put under arrest by Sriranga’s orders; but his powerful 
brother Ayyappa brought pressure to bear from both the 
northern and southern provinces in 1643, and the Com- 
pany’s records mention that Venkata was likely to be 
released on account of this pressure." It was then that 
intelle Tatssd a third bulwark of trto: and wanting gunna to mount 


thereon, have resolved that the adofce shall spare us foure minion for 
because there is noe danger of enemie in hes way to 
thore shee may be againe supplyed. 





Ie this cannot be supplied, the surplus should be returned in 
gold ; for.as for other commodities, they will not of (0) of our bandes, 
this countrie boing all in broyls, the old Kings of Karnatt being dead. 
Soe is tho Naique of Armagon, whose countrie is all in the handes of 
the Moores, and (ie) who will ere long by all likelyhood bee maisters 
of all this countrle ; for ou Naique, not finding the respect from the 
now Kinge as he expected, did make profer to 
ere he could bringe his treason about, 
mdod by the Kings, who hath seaz'd greate parto of his 
But wee belove hieo will be forc'à suddainely to restore it 
againe and relacase him, for our Naigues brother and kindsmen are 
Jevying an arm{o for his rescus; whoe, with the helpe of the Moores 
fon the other side (who are within halfe a dayes a journey of exch 
оће) will force his libertie of ruine the whole kingdome.’ 


(The English Pactories im India, 1642-48, 9-80.) 


‘ And from Pullicat about a moneth since a plscash was sent by the 
hand of their merchant Moileya (alles Chinana Chitty) unto the present 
King of Karnatt, estimated to be worth 4000 (pagodas). The Portu 
tau'a from St. Thoma have likewise been with theire piscash with the 
Kinge ; but it comes far shorte of the former, for all that they carried 
could not amount to full 200 pa(godas). Somewhat is expected from 
tus; but until our Naigue and the Kinge bee eyther reconcyled or 
absolutely outed, woe intend to stand uppon our guard and keept 
shat wee have’ (The Buplish Pactories in India, 1042-1645, pe 81) 

4. Some particulars of tho advance of the Golkonda invaders will be 
found at p. SK of the Dagh-Regirter for 1643-44, They had jast 
‘occupied Venkatagiri, Tha release and reinstatement of Dimarla are 
moxdioned‘on p. 258 of the same volume, 
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Sriranga sought the assistance, probably of Mysore, but 
certainly of Bijapur. Bijapur agreed and marched to his 
relief for a consideration of 1,50,000 pagodas and twenty- 
four elephants.* 


It was about this time that the Company made the first 
move to get from Sriranga a confirmation of their charters, 
‘after this initial success against Golkonda and the machina- 
tions of Dimarla Venkata.t 








This counirey hath byn, and stil ls at present, all ia broylen 
fone Nague against another, and most against the Kinge ; which makes 
all trade ata stand, But the Kinge, by means of the Kinge of Visapore 
‘whos for 35 lacke of pagothaes and 24 elephants bath sente some 
thousands of horse for his assistance, is like to have the better, '—(7e 
English Factories in Indio, 164245, pp: 145-6) 

+ Tho wars in these parta made them glad to entertain some of 
these mon an soldiers ; ‘for the Moores but five weekes past had 
advanced with there armes within three myles of Pulllcatt, and sent 
чмо ће аца Governor to surrender up these castle; and we did 
‘suddenly expect the same, But shortly after the Jontues came down 
with a greate power, gavo tho Moores battle, owted there armie and put 
‘the Moores to flight beyond Armagon() whero they aro now agathering 

à againts 
































1. The Dutch Governor of Pulicat, writing to Batavia some months 
tater, reported that on reaching that fortress from Masulipatam on 
July 15N. S), ho found that the forces of the King of Golkonds, 
Under “Casy Aly '? ( Kasim AT, had subdued the whole of the noigh- 
bouring towns without opposition and were demanding the sub 
mission of Policat itself, promising at the same time that the Dota 
should retain'all thoir privileges. Of this demand no понев жаз бё 
and the invaders, finding the fortress amply equipped, contended thom- 
selves with a demonstration at a safe distano. The Niyak of Gia} 
Whio was then in rebellion againat Sefranga, adyanced with tho inten- 
don of joining the Golkona army ; whereupoty tlie King recalled- 
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riranga found the time to undertake active operations 
against the rebel vassals of the south. There is a note ina 
tetter of the Company's servants, dated October 1645, that 
Sriranga had brought the enemies under control and had 
restored himself to his original position. * 


Kistappa Nayaka, who 
restored Chinnana to favour. Kistappa fell unexpectedly on the 
Moors and completely routed them, killing their commander and 

fal other men of importance. (Hague Transcripts, Serie L 
Vol xiv. No. 431; The Dagh Register, 1644-45, p. 325, September, 8, 
1644) 

‘Nay, such a storme is propareing for us that tis to bee feared: 
will evon whorle us from this coast, Our neighbours tho Dutch have 
bine longe a projecting and now they have wrought it chat Mollay, thelr 
merchant, is like to bee as powerfull with this King as tho Serkayle ix 
att Guleundab; and, to ingratiate him thoroughly {nto his favour, they: 
havo assisted Mollay with men and guns or the subducing of castes 
of our Nagus for the king, or rather their owne use; by which means 
Cur Nagus is cashored and hoo substituted, and ie allso mado hiv 
‘Treasurer and dus even {na manner command all! 

(T'he Bnglish Factories in India, 1642-45, pp. 193-4 and note, 
September 8, 1644; also bid., p. 154) 


We have bin often tymes solicited by this Kingo to give- bim 
a visitt, which never was yett done to him or his predecessours sinab 
sa tre arivall hoece, which is now seven yeares allmost; am, if wes 
Say longor deny his reasonable request, woe may suddalnely expect his 
Jan dlpTearare and peradventare have a aeidge about us, a8 our neigh- 
Yours the Hollanders of one syde anà Portugalis of the other, which 
же мїйшпе free, notwithstanding their great power and defence whe 
фын тешу for one more them wee į sæ that, if the like should happen! 
anto as, what ca yon expect of 60 well and sicke mea to defend your 

vate aad fort against the kings power, when one of his merchants hath 
Gald the Hollanders so, that thoy dare aot tire out oftheir fort or 
Sut their Гене anhoase In this Kings dominion? And now the Kinge 
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It was then that Greonbill’s mission went to Vellore 
and obtained a charter for the grant of Fort St. George, 
Mir Jumla nominally in bebalf of Golkonda, was not likely 
to take his dofeat quietly. We find him working with 
hhimsclfo hath takon it to hart, in the behalfe of Mollay, his chtef coune 
celler, to commence warrs against the Hollanders. Tyme will produce 
the event thereof ; for it is growne to that height that the Hollander 
must leave this Kings country, or Мойау fall into utter distruetfon, 
Se that wes have nothing more to trust unto then our civil comportment 
and respect to the Kinge and geeat ones, which hath hetherto prevayled 
before the Hollanders potencie; and at present are in such estoome 
‘vith the Kingo and grant ones that the whole trade of his kingdomo js 
proffered unto the Honourable English East India Company. And for 
the mayntonance of the samo and the Kings favour, wo are......revolved 
‘within this fow dayes to snd upp Mr. Henry Greenhill, with foure other 
English souldiers for bis attendance, forthe reconfirmation of what wa 
‘rrauated unto Mr. Cogan by the Great Nague, under whose protection 
formerly woe liv'd, but now the Kinge hath taken his power and this 
cuntry from him; so that his power and protection is of naz longer 
‘vallub, Soo now findelng a fitting oppertunity, wee doubt not but to 
have our old priviledges reconfirm’a, with the addition of a great many 
more, by this now xelgneing Kingo, which ath brought all his great 
Aords unto his comand, which hath not bin this 40 yeares before. This 
by Mollayos assistanco wee make noe question to obtayne. And ano- 
‘ther reason for the aonding of Mr. Greenhill to the Kinge ts because that 
four powerfull friends the Governur etc., of Pullecatt would mak 
енче that Mollay is a villiane and a heighway robber and that wee, 
in receiveing those goods of our merchants which Mollay hath stollen 
жай ош to them, ate as bad as heo, and therofore will take thos 
{goods out of our thipps wheroscever they meete them, and to this effect 
Tath given thote commissions to all thoir commanders о эЛ ӨЙ 
ships wheresæver theylmooto them, thinkelng thus to Buncks us out of 
400 balos of goods which our merchants hath in Fort’'St: George and at 
our washers in possession ; see should wee disapoint oúr Sorratt Presi- 
два of his Mocho shippe ladeinge of godde (and better goods woe know: 
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Bijapur as against Šriránga. He also made proposals to 
Kanthirava Narasa of Mysore for assistance. We find a 





hee cannot have for that place). Therefore, untill wee have his approx 
bation, wee are resolved to our power to maynetayne our merchants in 
‘that just cause that wee well know they are in, fa regard wee finde they 
de truely indeavour your profitt and their owne credditts; and for 
these goods, wee well know they have paid to the uttermost vallue of 
them, and sa must wee likewise, Therefore, because the Hollanders 
A not say that wee are the receivers of stollen goods, wee do send 
Mr. Groonhill and four other English men unto the Kinge, to beseech 
his hand and signott to testife to the whole world that Mollay is næ 
villiane nor thiefe, and what warr is commenced against the Hollanders 
is by His Majesties command, as woll as the goods taken from his 
subjects belongiug to the Hollanders, sould by his officers with the 
same command. Sa that when wee have this from the Kingo under his 
owne hand and signott, and that by his owne hand is delivered whe 

ll have sent the coppie thereof to thé Governour of Pullecatt, 
hoe will no longer threnton us for the receiveinge of stollen goods.” 






























‘The King of Vijayanager at ‘Arlour to the Agent at Fort St. 
George, September 25, 1645 (О. С. 1948) 

"2200 Seringo Raylo, King, of Kings a God in his kingdom 
armes invincible, oto., unto tho Captain of the English, those. 
Hollanders, who have their residence in Pallacat, not valuinge my 
letters, hath constrained meo to commence awarre against thom, the 
charge whereof ix committed unto Chenana Chetty (Malaya aeo p. 50), 
‘whom you are to asist therein with artillery, powder, shot, fireworks 
and in sc doing you shall pleasure us. Whatever goods appertained 
unto the Hollanders in my kingdome I accompt it as my peculiar and 
propor wealth which, being all come to Madraspatam, woo will that you 
bay and pay monies for the same, proceeding therein ax Chenana Chetty 
and Seradra shall proscribe, not failing at all in its performance, And 
whereas I am given to understand by Chenana Chetty that you intend to 

md upp a man of quality unto us (D) am very wel pleased, for that 
you have allwaies estonned my ordinances; and as Chenans Chetty will 
aadvize, so shall you bee sure to reesive content ; nor bee you induced 


25 
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record again, dated January 1646, that Śrīranga was attack- 
ed by Golkonda and Bijapur.* 

to beleive the contrary, but confide upon our word and along with him; 
for whose secure repayre unto our court this our firman shall sufice, 
‘As for the other matters, Chinana Chetty will advise you." 

“Then comes a long silence, but from the Dutch records we learn 
that Sriranga, after suffering a severe defeat under tho walls of Vel- 
lore, was forced to pay a heavy indemnity to the leader of tho Bijapur 
army, and that the Ntyaks, sobered by tho succossos of tho Muham- 
rmadans, returned to thelr allegiance and promised to assist the King in 
‘maintaining the independence of his country. 

(The English Factories in India, 642-45, Рр, 289-91 October 1, 
1645, und p. 285, Sriranga’s lettor; also p. xxv, Volume for 1649-50 
‘of the samo series.) 

















*' How the warres stand betwixt the King and Vinagar (Vijaya- 
magar) and the Hollanders.” “Ever since the scige of Pullacatt, which 
‘was Dogue the 12th August last, the King hath bine in warres with the 
King of Vizapore (Bijapur) апа in elvell wares with three of his great 
‘Nagues ; so that he to this tyme never had opportunitie to sond a cone 
siderable foorse against Pallacatt, more then 4,000 souldiers that lay 
before it to stopp tho wayes that no goods should ga In of out. And 
now the King of Gulcondah hath sent his generall, Meir Gumlack (Mir 
Jumla), with a great armie to appose this King; who is advance (d) to 
ie Jentues cuntry. where tho King hath sent Mallay, who hath got 
togeather 50,000 souldiers (as reporte saith), whereof 2,000 souldiers he 
sent for from Pallacatt, to keepe the Moores from intrenching upon 
‘this Kings country.’ 

‘Among the Hague Tranceripte atthe India Ofice (Series i, vol. xv, 
No, 484) is an interesting. diary kept at Palicat at this time. Ae 
cording to this the theee rebellious Niyaks were those of Tanjore, 
Madura, and ‘Sinsier [Ginji?], who inflicted a w 
royal forees in Decmber, 1646, It also says that the Bnglish had sent a 
mission to court with a prosent of about 1,000 pardaer in spices, look- 
Aing-tlasses, ets, and. had promised at the King's request to buy the 
-goods taken from the Dutch, In return they had asked for the confire 
ration of thelr previous gaul and this had been granted.’ 
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Tt was then that Mir Jumla was able to tako possession 
ot Udayagiri, which was the capital ofthe eastern viceroy- 
alty from Mallaiya, the successor in command in theše parts 
of Dimarla Venkața.* 


TLGMrrender of Udayagiri threw Mallaiya into dis- 
grace and the chango of command in the face of the enemy 
gave them the advantage. Golkonda and Bijapur now laid 
siege to Vellore together and defeated Srirangariya.t Mir 








*' This countrey is at present full of warrs and troubles, for the 
King and three of his Nagues are at varience, and the King of Viza- 
pores armie is come into this country on the one side and the King of 
Gulcondah uppon the other, both against this King. The Moir Jumlah 
Í General for the King of Gulcondah, whoo hath allreadie taken thr 
of the Kings castles, whereof one of them is reported to bee the strong 
eat hould in this kingdome ; where Molay was sent to keepe it, but in a 
short tyme surrendored it unto the Meir Jumlah, uppon composition for 
himselfo and all his people to gos away freo; but how hee will be 
received by the King we shall adviso you by the next, for this 
‘came unto us but yesterday.’ 


“In the Dutch document already quoted this fort is called “Oude 
iere” (Udayagiri 9). Its situation is not known. (Itis Udayagiri In the 
Nellore Dt,, always known one of the strongest of Vijayanagar Forts 
the stronghold of the Eastern Viceroyalty.) It could hardly be the 
‘place of that name in Nellore District, as this would be too far north." 


(Е. Р, 25, January 21, 1646, and note 1} p. 26, February, 10,1646 and 
note 2, The Lnglish Factories in India, 1645-50). 

4 Thon comes a long silence, but from the Dutch records wo 
that Sriranga, after suffering a severe defeat under the walls of Vellore, 
‘was forced to pay a heavy indemnity to the leader of the Bijapur army, 
‘and that the Nayaks, sobered by the successes of the Mubammadans, 
returned to thelr allegiance, and promised to assist the King in main 
taining the independence of his country. The siege of Palicat ceased 
‘with the fall of Malaya from power; and in May a fresh lease of the 
town and district was obtained from Sriranga” 


(The English Pactories in India 1646-50, p. xxv.) 
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Jumla, in consequence, oonquered all the districts and was 
within two days’ march of Madras on his way to Ginjeo." 


There isa note in October 1647 that the Company 


obtained a renewal of the grant from Mir Jumla and that 
the Riiyaln had fled the countey.t 











"The warres and fammine doth still furiously rage in these parts, 
14 wee thinke that thero wilbe a period sett unto the former before the 
latter: for the Anna Bobb (2) Moir Jumlah hath taken the government of 
Pallicatte and St, Thome, settinge the country all in ordor as hoe gooth 
along, and is now within two dayes martch of the Kings court and noe 
‘body commeth to oppose him, the fammine havinge almost destroyed 
all the kingdome ; for out of our little towne there hath dyed noe less 
‘han 3,000 people since September last; in Pullicatto as report saith, 
15,000 and in St. Thome no less, 
(Phe English Factories in budia, 1646-50 (Janaasy), ps 70.) 


+! Woe had almost forgotten to advise you that the 16,000. rials of 



























Jl, who hath 
almost conquer'a this kingdomo and тепе as King under the title of 
‘Annabob (see p. 70). This 16,000 rials hes lent us for one twelve 
months gratis; whioh dobt woo discharged at th arrivall of the Fer 
twa. $0, in requitallof the Annabobs curteti, wee gave him one of 
the two brass guns you sent ont by the Afar, which hee would not bee 
denied of, whither hee had lent us this money or uo; otherwise he 
‘would not have confirmed our old privilidges formerlye graunted us by 
the nov Педа Jentue King. So upon tho doliveringe of this gunn hee 
rave it us bere under his hand that hee received the gunn in full and 
contentable sttiafaction for the Joan of 16,00 rials of eight to the 
Company the whole space of one twelve month, and never hereafter 
would desire any thing вісе forthe same; and withall confinm'd under 
the King of Gulcondah() great seale all our former privilidges in 
ample manner, as it was graunted unto us by the aforesaid edd Jentue 


b Al-Nawab. 
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‘Mir Jumla marehed upon Gingee, having strengthened 
himself by an alliance with Bijapur. In front of the walls 
‘of Ginjee, the Bijapur contingent went over to the side of 
Golkonda, and Golkonda allowed the Bijapur troops to 
occupy Ginjee. The Bijapur army assumed possession of 
Ginjee and Tegnapatam near Cuddalore. It was then that 
the Raja of Karnitak, that is, Sriranga, found his position 
untenable and fled to Mysore, which was then at war with 
Bijapur. 





King. Soe by this means the gua hath saved you three tymes the 
vallue of it, by accomplishing too good acts at once. 








A Jotter ho carried declared that food was dear and cotton goods 
‘wore dificult to obtain, as the country was being harried by fresh in- 
cursions of the Golkonda and Bijapur armies, with the result that Porto 
Novo and Pondichertt wore ‘ina manner ruin'd,’ while Tognapatam, 
the other chief centre of the piece-goods trade in that region, had to 
buy immunity from a like fate by continuesll present 

(Phe Lnglish Poctortes in Indi, 1646-5, pp. 166-7, October 9; 
1647, and also Letter by Joy to Bantam same vol. p.xxx August 19, 
1648). 

On the eastorn side of India, atthe beginning of the period under 
review, the Carnatic was still being harassed by the incursions of its 
Muhammadan foes, and by their constant dissensions and conficta.: Tho 
forces of the King of Bijapur had conquered the whole of tho district 
‘centring in the famous fortress of Ginjee, including the seaboard round 
Tegnapatam, of which Malaya was made Governor; and the Dutch 
promptly took advantage of this to obtain (August, 1661) a grant of 
trade at that and the neighbouring ports (Hague Transeripte, series i, 
vol. xvii, No. 532; vol. xviii, No. 639). The unhappy Rīja of Бе 
Carnatic had takon refuge with the NRyak of Mysore, who was at war 
‘with Bijapur (7bid, vol. xvti, No, 618). Meanwhile, to the northwards, 
‘the Nawab Mir Jumla, as general of the Golkonda forces, was busy сове 
‘solidating his position.” 

(The English Factories in India 1651-54, pp. xxbv-xx~.) 
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Tt was about this time that the activities of Mir Jumla 
brought him into hostilities with Bijapur, and war broke 
out soon after the fall of Ginjee, :possibly in the year 1651." 


‘The contest between the two lasted for some time and 
ultimately Mir Jamla was able to enter into a treaty with 
Bijapur, paying six hundred thousatid pagodas for the 
retention of his conquests made in the territories of 


Srfranga.t 





‘Tho war was apparently waged for the division of the 
spoil, Bijapur, in her turn, now became very active, 
marched across and captured Penukonda and wanted 











Warrs being commenced b ‘Moores of Gulcondah and 
‘who, haveing shared this aflited kingdome, are now bandy- 
each other, whilst tho poore Jentue, hopeing thelr matuall 
struction, watches oppertunity to breake of bis present miserablo 
Yoke. In the interim many bickerings have bin within two daies 
Journey of this place, and ts reported that the Nabob with his whole 
эгшеу is besioged among the hills of Guleondah, whither hee retired 
for the more safty, by the Viraporias : which hath soe distracted this 
country that wee could not adventure your monies abroad without to 
mush hazard” 
(Th Enghsh Foctories in India, 1681:54, p. 99,. January 14, 1659). 
4 Have already advised the troubles ‘ariseing from the quarrel, 
betweene the Vizapore and Golcandah Moros ; but lately pence is 
° the two Kings, being bought by the last for 600,000 
for which sume hee is againo restore'd to 
s, part whereof had in this bickering 
prized by the Visaporeans, whose King for these many 
manths was reported dead, though now resuscitated and said to bee in 
‘otter health thien for diverse passed yeares 
(The English Foctories in India, 1651-54, 9-41, January 27, 
1662) 
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permission to march on to Ginjee through the territory 
belonging to Mir Jumla. Mir Jumla declined to grant them 
free passage through his territory and sought the assistance 
of Mysore, and made direct overtures to the emperor 
Śrīranga. This was in 1652, The Bijapur army marched 
up to Vellore, took possession of it, and left the emperor 
with Chandragiri for his capital and a few districts depen- 
dent thereon. This was soon after March A.D. 165¥.* 


Soon after followed the attempt of Mir Jumla at inde- 
pendence, which Abdullah Qutub Shah had long suspected. 
His efforts to bring his powerful lieutenant to heel 
throw him first into tho hands of Bijapur and then into the 








"The war in the Carnatic was continued as stronuously as e 
According to the Dutch records, the Bijaur commander-in-chief 
having mastored the important fortress of Penukonda in March, 1683, 
thereupon requested permission to pass through the districts held by 
the Golkouda troops on his way to Ginjeo; but this was refused by 
Mir Jumla, who, alarmed at the success of the Bijapur troops, was 
animating the Niyak of Mysore against them and also making over- 
to the Carnatic Rīja. The latter, relying on Mir Jumla’s pro- 
, returned to Vellore and raised a large army, hoping to drive the 
Bijapuris out of the country (Hague Transeripts, aorios і, vol. xix, 
No. 880 (i)). ‘The-issue of all this is told in a letter from Batavia of 
November 7, 1654 (N.S.), which states that the Bijapur general had, 
‘after a long siege, captured Vellore and concluded a treaty with the 
Raja, by which Chandragiri was left to tho latter, with the revenues of 
certain districts (/bid., No. 551). Meanwhile the Dutch were endeavour- 
ing to live as peaceably as possible with both contending powers. This 
was not easy in the case of Mir Jumla, who (as we have seen) was 
much irriteted by thelr refusal to grant passes to Indian ships desirous 
of trading with Ceylon, Achin, and all districts in which the Dutch 
‘a monopoly.” 

(he English Factories in India, 1651-54, p. xxxilt.) 
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hands of the Mughal Prince, Aurangzeb, actively operating 
in behalf of his father in the Dakhan at the time,* 





* B is interesting to note (hat the Dutch at this time were negotiat- 
ing with the Danes for the purchase of Tranquebar, mainly in order to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the Portuguese or the English. 
‘The Danes, however, though in a somewhat critical position, decided 
to hold out in hope of relief from Europe, though they promised to 
give the Dutch the frst offer, should they be compelled to give up their 
sttlomont. 








“In September 165¢, the English factors reported a fresh develop- 
‘ment in the unstable politics of the Coast. The King of Golkonda, 
Abdullah Qutub Shab, had long beon jealous of the power wielded by 
his servant, Mir Jumla, and an opon breach had now occurred between 
them. 1р, 290), The atter was suspected of an intention of making 
himself an independent sovercign of the territory he had conquered in 
the Carnatic; but he was well aware of the dificulty of standing alone, 
and aftor making overtures to the King of Bijapur, he finally succumb- 
‘ed to the intrigues of Aurangzeb, who, as Viceroy of the Deccan, 
‘was eagerly watching for an opportunity to interfere, Mir Jumla 
agreed to enter the service of the Mughal Emperor; but rumours of 
his intention so alarmed Abdulali Kutub Shah that he sought to win 
back tho friendship of bis former minister, and the latter hesitated 
until the imprisonment of his family at Golkoyga towards the end of 
1653—ал act provoked by the haughty behaviour of his son—greei- 
pitated the c drove Mir Jumla into the arms of Aurangzeb 
with disastrous results to (he Golkonda kingdom 





























‘Tthath been no small miserye that this poora heathen country 
hath suffered any tyme these ten years almost, since the Moores of 
Vizapore on one side and those of Gulcondah on the other side 
first made inroads upon it. And now, when wee hoped all would 
have beene put in some good posture of government, to continue still 
those miseries (or rather to addo a greater burthen to it) our Nabob 
is lately upin armes against the King of Gulcondah his master 

‘whose commands he slighteth, intending (soe farre as is conceived) to 
keepe what part of the country hee hath conquered to himgelfe ; which 
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Mir Jumla got confirmation of his possession of tho 
Karniifak from Shah Jahan, and continued his trading 
activities in the region up to July 1656.* 


In November 1656, Srfranga had recovered a good 
deal and was laying siege to Palicat as against Mir Jumla.t 











if hee can accomplish, hee will soone beo as great « king as his yearly 
Tevenew little inferrour to it. What the issue to those things wilbe 
the Almiglity only knoweth; in the moane tyme woe that live hore 
amongst them shalbee sure never to want troubles on every side 








In the hooke (1) of transactions with the Nabob (you will) read 
how hee hath intrenched on our privileges (ia Madras)—patam ; which 
‘was boguna by the Braminess me(ationed in Mr.) Bakers tyme who 
would take no notice of thelr (actions, but) supported them 
Inthe meano tyme weele str(ive to keep what) woe have, until 
Dottor tymos. The sald Nabob is (in opposition) to the King his 
master; nor con wee divine the i(ssue of this un) cortaine ware from 
such various reports as pass in (these parts ; bat) suppose, if the King 
oremaster him, hele 8y to the (Mogull for) shelter, who already begins 
to take his part” 

(The English Factories in ийа, 1бо-53, p. xxxiv, also p. 290, 
September 18, 1654 ; and p 46, February 4, 1656, #bid, vol. for 1685-60.) 














"The report runs that this King will sond an army against 
Golounda and Decan (Le. Bijapur) in favour of Miere Jimla, lately 
generall of the King of Gulcondah(s) forces, who haveing subdued the 
large territory of Ram Rajah, (1) is reported now to bee in rebellion, 
proffering Sha Jehan to doe his best to subject the whole country of 
Gulcondah to his more absolute command. If this warr goe forwards, 
it may perhaps bee at dangerous to send the saltpecter by the way of 
Brampore (Burhanpue) as Ahmedabad, for if the prince Oran Zaeb have 
occasion for any, noe doubt but hee will stop it, and then it may be 
a business very troublesome to gett mony for it” 

(The English Ructories in India, 1655-60, pp. 62-8, February 6, 
1656.) 


+ “This long imprisoned King at last returned to his city, after (by 
reporte) the receipt of good news from the Mogull, who they say 
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According to the Dutch records of January 1657, 
Koneri Chetti who was entrusted with the operations in 





Keepes the Nabob by him and will not permit bim to rotarne to these 
countreys againe, and hath given him all the Curnatt (Carnatic) 
country to his disposall and yoares tribitt free, This is reported for 
truth ; whither soe or noe, (I) knows not. But for certaine hee (ju 
Mir Jumla) hath lately sent an army of neare 10,000 horse to take 
possession of Curnatt, and at hie comeing into the city had not 
then 60,000 horse and foote, richly acoutred, which are all in pay, that 
marched before him.’ 

















“The story regarding the disposal of the Carnatic was, in offeot, 
true, Abdullah Kutub Shah had done bis best to retain that rich 
Province, which had been conquered on his behalf by tho Nawab ; but 
Shah Jahan decided that it must be treated as Mir Jumla's gir, held 
Airecty from the Emperor, and the Golkoyda monarch was ordered to 
recall bis oficrs from the province!) As a Madras letter of July 7, 
1666 (written, iti tre, before the decision was known there), 








‘As for this countrey about us, tis indifferent quiett; continueing 
yott under the Nabobs government, whose officers still remaino in theire 
places of command, though tho army bee much lessned by his 
departure.” 








“In which respect wee have not as yett broake their seales, but 
deferre their opening until wee bee better informed to whome they 
belong, or the countrey settled in the Gentue Kings possession, which 
‘would not only secure us from future trouble but much advance your 
Affaires in these parts, for somo good service wee have done him in 
assisting Conar Cittee (Konerl Chet), his general for these quarto 
which business, if the success be sutable to the beginning, this plac 
‘will bee better worth your owning then ever. 














“Als it was reported that the king of Gulcondah had left the 
countrey of Carnaticum again to the Roylæs ; uppon which the Kinge 
of the Jontues father-in-law, called Vengum Rejab, with a partye of 








1. “See Professor Sarkar's Aurangzeb, Vol. i, p. 248. 
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behalf of Sriranga betrayed him and made overtures to 
‘Tupikki Krishpappa, Mir Jumla’s lieutenant." 





souldiers tooke parte of the country, tand came to Peddapollium ;() 
‘which newes when Sidelee heard, not raising siege nor comeing hither 
returned to Pullecatt. 








‘And all the countrey herenbouts (Punnamalee castle excepted) 
rendered to the Jontue Kings obedience, who, now, in the Nabobs 
absence, is up in arms for the recovering of his kingdome, and hath 
Already recovered a large part.’ 





‘Nor aro our Dutch neighbours in Pallecatt altogether secure, for 
all their strength, should the Gentue King overcome, who yet is able to 
counterpoize the Nabobs party and may happily got the day at In 
if the Nabob come not in perton to conserve his conquest; which is 
much to bee doubted, though his party report that hee ix on the way 
from Agra as farro as Brampore with a formidable army; but tis 
supposed Visapore (Bijapur) will take him up by the way. As for 
Conar Cittee, hee rendered himself up to the Moores as a prisoner, but 
‘wns received in stato by the commanders with more then accustomed 
honour in such cases; which, considered with his alliance, 
relation to Topa Kistnapa, the Nabobs generall togither with other 
circumstances, and observations in his present deport and continued 
respect from ditto Kistnapa, aro auficient to ground the general! 
suspicion of his botraying the kings army.’ 


(The English Factories in India, 1655-60, pp. 9, 94, 96, 97 
and 98.) 























‘And all the countroy hereabouts (Punnamalee castle excepted) 
rendered to the Jontue King’s obedience, who now, in the Nabobs 
absence, isup in armes for the recovering of his kingdome, and hath 
already recovered a large part. 


* Next from a letter sent by the Madras factors to Bantam, dated, 
November, 5, we learn that— 


“AM theso countries that were formerly conquered by the Nabob 
эге now of late (in his absence at the Moghulls court) upon the revolt, 


1. Possibly Peddanaikpetta (z ward of Madras) is meant. 
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‘This latter is sa 





id to have inflicted a defeat upon 


the Jontue King with diverse Nagues being in arms; some of whose 
forces are now at the seidge of Paleacatt, where tis said most of the 
Nabobs riches are stowed. Here is nothing but takeing and retakeing 
of placos, with parties of both sides, in all places: soe that tis very 
dangerous giving out montes for goods in those tymes. But wee hopo 
ere long ‘twill be settled, especially for us, if the King recovers his 
countrey.” 














“And finally we have the report made to the Company by Green: 
hil and Chamber on January 28, 1657. 


“The warres in theae parts have boén an exeoding hinderance to 
the progrem of your businass In tnte placo s and the mora through tho 
usachay of Conarity, whom the Jantuo King made Bis generali in 
нө paria about Pannomalon; whieh oaste might bave boen easily 
brought in subjetion, but Non delayed tho timo until the Nabebs party 
had united thoir forces and formed a body to overpower him ; where- 
‘pon hve basly fedd to thia tovno with his army” 


“Nor are our Dutch neighbours in Pullecatt altogether secure, for 
all their strength, should the Gentue King overcome, who yet is able 
tocounterpoize the Nabobs party and may happily et the day at 
dast, if the Nabob come notin person to conserve his conquest; which 
ds much to boo doubted, though his party report that he» ix on tha way 
from Agra as farre as Brahmpore with a formidable army ; but tis 
supposed Vizapore (Bijapur) will take him up by the way. As for 
Conarcitter, he rendered himself up to the Moores as a prisoner, but 
‘was received in state by the comanders with morn than accustomed 
honour in such cases; which, considered with his alliance and пете 
relation to Topa Kistnapa, the Nabobs general, togither with other 
circumstances and observations in his present deport and continued тев- 
pect from ditto Kistnaps, are sufficient to ground the general suspicion 
of his betraying the king's army." 


‘A letter from Batavia, written towards the end of January, 1687 
(Bogue Transcripts. series. i, vol, xxi, No. 612), gives some additional 
‘particulars, It says that the Chandragiri Raja with an army of 8,000 
‘men captured the pagoda of Tirupati, and then designed the conquest 
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Sriranga in September of that year." 





of the districts of Conjeeveram, Chingleput, ‘Carmigaelpatam’, and 
Palicat, He wrote secrotly to the Dutch chief at the last-named place, 
asking him to secure for him the Nawab's treasure (which had presum- 
ably boon hurried thither for safety), oF at least to prevent its boing 
carried away by sea. Reply was made that the Dutch had no jurisdic- 
tion in the town of Pulicat, which was guarded by the Nawab's troop: 
‘The Rija then besought the Dutch to remain neutral in the event of his 
attacking the place; but to this they answered that they were undor a 
contract with the Nawab to him in such a case. 


(The English Factories în India, 1655-60, pp. 91,98 and 99.) 








* ‘Sinco when the nuse heare touching the Nabobs proceeding in De- 
can differs Nttell from your relationes, only the takeing of Colburge, (1) 
reported by that party, is contradicted; but tis said he is now at the 
siege of another strong place, called Callinarra (Kalyani), where many 
Bloody conficts hath passed on both sides, which hath much retarded 
the expectation of his speedy conquest, and detained him from succor- 
ing his party in these quarters; who were lately so invironed by tho 
Gentues that they could not have Jong subsisted, had not the gennerall, 
Topa Kistnapa, and old souldier, layed an ambuscada for a greate party 
of the Kings horse that hath bene plundering, and returning confidently 
(or rather carolesly) fell thereinto ; where though they lost not 100 men, 
killed, yet tled so amazedley that they put all the company in such а 
fonro as most of them disbanded and fled, leaving the King and (his!) 
adjutant Shangee (Shani) only with 1,000 horse (and) foote? who stade 
behind two dayos and then retreated two miles to Arai, a strong castell 
on the borders of Chinge (Ginji); whar they are recruiteing the army 
with the Vizaporians ((e. Bijapurs’) assistance and intended er long to 
be in the feld with greater force then before. In the meane time Topa 
Kisna strengthens himselfo by all possible menes and leikurely 
(leisurely 2) follows them, to see if he can get another advantage before 


L (Kulbarga or Gulbarga, now in the Hyderabad State, about 
seventy-five miles north-east of Bijapur. It does not seem to have been 
attacked in this campaign, the course of which has been described on 
p18.) 
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‘This brought about the siege of Madras in behalf of 
Mir Jumla.* 


‘Now that Mir Jumla was in Agra, Golkonda began to 
take a strong line to assert its claims to what had become 
‘Mir Jomla’s territory. In August 1658, there was fighting 
between ‘Tupiileki Krishnappa and the Golkonda forces round 
Poonamallee. Tupikki Krishyappa came to terms with 
Fort St. George in order to be froo for this.t 














thare whole powers be united. This unexpected dofeate was about 
forty miles from this placo; which is now so well provided as (we) do 
dot much fearo tho worst (that) can happen, especially (as) our causo is 
00 just, 

(The English Factories in India, 1655-60, pp. 185-6.) 








note on p. 397. 


‘4! We for our parts hitherto enjoy all froedome and quiotnosso 
though the noyas of warre and thundering of ordinance are day and 
ight within our hearing, The castle of Pulomoleo, about ten miles off, 
having revolted to the King of Guloondah, is beleagred by Topa Kisna's 
foroes, that formerly besieged us and Policatt; to whom it had been 
rondered ore this time, but that they expect help from the Gulcondah 
forces, which are said to be marching this wayes, So as you may easily 
{gusso at the misery these countryes sulfor, being covered with many 
wverall armyes, and is very destructive to the trade theroof and con 
‘quently to our present affaires ; so as wo are forced for the most part 
{to fetch our goods thirty leagues on each side from this place." 

(The English Factories in India, 1653-60, p. 176) 

“Brom the Dutch records we learn that in October Kuli Bog, com- 
manding the Golkonda forces, inficted a serious defeat on Tuptkkt 
Kelshpappa, who was wounded and taken prisoner. ‘The victor subdued 
All the district round Madras, and the Dutch at Policat found thom- 
selves obliged to come to terms with him, while San Thome also sub- 
mitted (Hogue Transcripts, series i, vol, xxiii, No. 639) 
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In the December of that year, Mir Jumla’s воп Тара 
‘Tapa demands the restoration of Mir Jumla’s Junk.* 


In December 1659, Revington writing from Dandaraja- 
pur on the West Coast refers to Rustum-i-zamin as a friond 
of Shahji and Shivaji, and among the Umras who declined 
to recognize Ibrahim Adil Shah's succession are mentioned 
Rustam-i-zamin, Bablol Khan, Shahji and Shivaji, as though 
all the four of them were Amirs of similar rank.t 


towne with Orange Zebes firmaund, 
demaunding of Mr. Winter the Nabobs juncke; which he donying, 
secondarily required her of us, as also the Persia(n) comonly called 
Cajee (Kaji), who Mr. Winter conveyed to your port, to whome the 
Nabob, upon his leavoing Carnatt, left him Chelfe Salaskaree 
(ar-lashhar, head of the troops) in those parts, on whome is pretended 





















ry large somes to be in his hands of the Nabobs ; of whome, as woll 
as the juucke, if there be not a surrender made, the Company, as well 
fas their servants, ate like to be sufferers in these part 





(The English Factories in India, 1655-6 
1658) 

Bornier (1670 ed., Vol. it, p. 180) says that Mir Jumla's son had so 
‘much indluonce at Masulipatam that “Ie tap-tapa, ton commis, on 
quasi le maistre”. Ho seems thus to use “Taptapa” asa title; but, 
as Sir Charles Lyall hos pointed out to me, itis really a porsonal name 
‘Tapa Tapa, implying descent from the great-grandson of Ali of that 
designation. Inthe Dutch Records at tho India Office (ague Trans- 
eripts, series i, vol. xxiii, No. 681) he is called “ Miermameth Hosseyn 
Tafa Tappa." * 


4 “Tho person that is cald King of this country is knowne to be, 
the bastard of this Queenes husband (#) and she notwithstanding that 


1 ‘The question of the legitimacy of Ali Adil Shah II is examined 
by Professor Jadunath Sarkar at p. 285 of the fret volume of his Hi 
tory ofAurangeeb. He accepts Grant Duff's view that the boy wa 

ally the son of the late king, and suggests that his mother was a 
slave-girl in the harem. Bernier and Tavernier say that he was simply 

son, and Aurangzeb mai same assertion as an exc 

ion of Bijapur, Manucel and Fryer stigmatize him as an 
jon of the Queen herself." 





>, p. 187, December 99, 
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Tt is also stated in the course of the lettor that Shahji 
‘was expected’ to march up from his government extending 
to Ginjeo with 17,000 troops ina month and overthrow the 
government of Ali Adil Shah who could put into the field 
only 10,000. 





would have the crowno sotled on him; but some of the Umbrawes of 
this country, knowing to bee spuriously -begotten, will nut give bim 
homadge and refuses to geo to court; and thene are Rustum Jemah, Bull 
Ckauno,(!) Shawgeo (Shahji Bhonsla), and Sevagy ; which latter Iyes 
‘with an army to the no(rth) ward and commands all alongst the cost 
from the upper Choul (') unto Dabuil; against whom the Queens this 
уте sent Abdle Ckauno () with:an army of 10,000 hors eand foote; 
and because shee knew with that strength hoe was not able to resist 
Sevagy, shoe councolld him to pretend friendshipp with his enemy; 
which hee did." 


(Ihe English Ractories in India, 1656-60, pp. 249-50.) 











**One months tyme more will, wee beleive; put an end to this 
trouble; for Sovagyes father, Shavejeo, that lyes to the southward, is 
премий within eight dayes with Is army, consiating of 17,000 men, 
and then thay intend for Visapore (Bijapur), tho King and Queones 
residence, whose streng(h consists onely in men, and they are not 
xbove 10,000 souldyern; 1o that in all probability the kingdome will 
boe Jost; andifit proves so, all that Rustum Jemah bath promised 
ms, of a tanoksall, or remitting you part of the saltpeeter costomes, and 
of assisting you in taking Danda Rajapore Castle, which are thr 
things wee dæ desire to bee instrumental] i, will as certainley beo per- 
formed. Woo onely want power and means, and a good head at Surat. 


(The English Factories in India, бз5-бо, р. 951.) 














L. “The general Bahlol Khan. Fryer calis him “Ballal Caun *.* 
Seo also Grant Dus History of the Mahrattas, Vol i, p. 256. 

2 Chaul (near Alibag, in Kolaba District) is divided into Upper 
and Lower Chau], tho latter falso called Revadanda) being the Portu- 
puoso settlement. 

8. ‘Afzal Khan, Fryer speaks of him as “Abdul Cann.” The 
‘ame appears to have been Abdullah, “ Afzal Khan" (the pre-eminent 
Tord) being merely a title. 
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In a lettor, dated October 1661, Shahji is referred to as 
the Bijapur general and his having taken Porto Novo from 
the English is stated in clear terms.” 

Shahji's imprisonment and the treaty between Shivaji 
and Bijapur ave under reference in a letter dated January 
1663. 


“If this bee indured by these governours, they will presume fur- 
and wee have the like complaint to present concerning Xaigee(!) 











thei 
(who is fathor to him that is the Visapore (Bijapur) generall and hath, 





Mr, Revington in durance); for hoe came in July last to Porta Nova 
and robbed and pillaged the towne; whereof the Companies merchants 
‘wore the greatest loosers, having taken from in ellephants, calices, 
broad cloth, copper, bexjamen (benzoin), eto goode to the value of 
80,000 pardawes, and are utterly unable to pay the Company their 
remaynes in their hands, belag about 4000 pa(godas), unl 

4 will Neonco us to indicate them by their shipping at 
geo hath now Porta Nova in possession. 

+ By the mediation of Shahjt Bhonsla (his father), Sivaji nad come 
to terms with his nominal overlord, the King of Bijapur, with the result 
that Bijapur, amongst other districts, had been recognized as part of 
bis tarrtories.() 


1. ‘Shabji, the father of Sivas His doprodations in the Curnatic, 
nominally on behalf of the King of Bijapur, have boen alluded to in the 
preceding volum 

“Te was declared that thore was now no reason for ships to call at 
Porto Novo, since’ the towne is wholly destroyed and the morchants 
totally rutned by Xagee, the Visapore King’s General. * 

(Che English Factories in India, 1661-64, p 80, October 19, 1661; 
also p. 61) 

2“The Bijapur Government granted all Shivaji's demands 
(A.D. 1662). He was left în possession of his conquests from Kalyan in 
the north to Phonda in the south and from Dabhol in the wost to 
Indapur in the east, and his complete independence was akenowledged. 
Both parties undertook to defend the other from foreign aggression. 
And Shivaji took a solemn oath not, to molest Bijapur during Shahji's 
Мойте," (A History of the Mahratta people, by Kincaid and Parasnis 
Vol. i, p- 178) 


26 
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| Tn letters, dated the 19th and 90th July 1663, Shahji's 
‘position of influence with Bijapur is referred to. Bahlol 
‘Khan was summoned to court, but would not go unless 
Shabji accompanied him, There is also a reference to a 
Bijapur invasion against Snep-Nayak (obviously standing 
for Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkéri), the Karnftak Rija, and his 
boing forced to ‘a composition of 7,000,000 pagodas.”* 











‘But he told us what past must be forgotten, and that for the Future 
never any such thing should happen again, nor should wee ever suffer 
by his master to the value of a corn of rice loose; giving in severall 
reasons for what hal happened....as, bis master then having ware 
‘with the King of Deccan (which since is ended and they now certainly 
‘at amity), and therefore he robd his countrey.. as also the great nec 
sity that then wore upon him, occasioned by his warring with two 
potent Kings and Oran Shaw having spoiled him of groat parts of his 
dominions, ote., but now his master had no such great necessity depend- 
ing; but altidugh any such should happen again, yet he now was 
dully resolved never hereafter to commit tho lko outrages as formerly 
‘and would give us his invollable oath wee should never be any wayes 
showing us with all a writing from his master with 
his own chop (Le. seal) and others accustomary to 46; #Шо the print 
‘of the Rajah’s hand on the top of the paper, done with sandall, declar= 
{ing his resolve to tend as permentioned. ‘To all which wee answered 
‘that, in confidence of the truth of what he had alleged, weo did believe 
‘our masters would be porswaded to trado againe to these ports, that are 
‘now in the Rajah’s possession, provided reparation be made to their 
former losses ; which wee hoped would be done, and assured him his 
master would not bo a losser thereby.” 





























(The English Factories in India, 1661-64, 9.280 and note, and 
P231) 


‘*+Rustum Jeamah, returning from whence the King had placed 
‘him to Hookery, his owne towne, by the Kings order is denied 
‘entrance. This jeesud sweares before he came out of Bunckapore, 
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In the accounts so far given there is no reference to 
Shahji in our sources relating to the history of Mysore. 
‘There is clear reference to Shabji in the Company's records 
from the year 1657 onwards, that is, more or less after the 
disappearance of Mir Jumla from the scene of his activities 
in the Golkonda Karnital. Que may therefore fain argue 
that Shahji was playing but a very subordinate part all 





saw irons put on Bussall Ckan(*) and Shagee (Shahji) (Shevgys father), 
Dut taken off of the latter in two dayes; whois now with the King 
without any command. Bussall Ckans mother denying the King 
entrance into Bunckapore, the King wrote to Shageo to perswade 
Bussall Ckan to come and stand to his mercy, for the King, being 
емо entrance, was so incenced that, if he stood out any longer, 
‘would never have pardoned him, and now he could not hope to be able 
to withstand him, the kingdome being at peace since the King cone 
querod Snep-Nayck, a Carnatic Rajah, and brought him to a composi- 
tion of 7,000,000 pagodas.(*) Tho rebelling of this Rajah was the cause 
of the Kings going for Bunckapore. At last Shagee perswaded Bussall 
Chan to gos to the King, upon condition that he would accompaay 
him; which he did, and so tho King trapann'd them both. The King 
hath likewise wrote Syddy Mussad (Sidi Mas'ud), Syddy Zoars sonne 
in law, and to уду Zoars eldest sonne (*) (the former of which hath 
14,000 horse, the latter 10,000) to come to him; but thoy returne him 
‘answer that they dare not trast him that ad murdered their fathor§ (4) 
‘upon which the King wrote them againe, that they had no reason to 
mistrust him, he having now imprisoned Bussall Ckan, who was the 
only cause of their fathers death.’ 


1.‘ An error for Bablol Khan. 
2. The Batavia Dagh-Rogister, 1664 (р. 328) says 1,600,000. 
8. Sidi Aziz, 


4. For the murder of Sidi Johar, see Grant Duff (ed. Edwardes, 
Vol. i. pa 146. 


© (The English Factories in Indio, 1661-64, pp. 242-3.) 
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through, although the position that he is said in the 
Company's records, to have occupied after A.D, 1657 would 
give the clearest possible indication that he must have been 
occupying a position of some importance before that. 


In this connection we shall have to consider the new 
light that is brought to bear upon the subject by Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar in the Modern Review for July 1929. 
Sir Jadunath claims to bave acquired two manuscripts 
relating to the reigns of the Bijapur Sultans, Muhammad 
Kail Shah (A.D. 1627-66) and Ап Adil Shah 
A.D. 1627-72). ‘These ave deseribed by him as contemporary 
official histories, the first by Zahir bin Zabviri and the 
second by Niirullih, He also notes that these two sources 
were not available to the author of the Basitinw’s-saldgin. 
written in 1824, and which ‘hitherto was our source of 
information for Bijapur history.’ *In the light of these 
first-rate materials and the annual Jesuit letters from 
Madura, it is now possible to trace step by step and in clear 
Aetail the story of how the Muhammadans seised the 
heritage of the recently shattered empire of Vijayanagar 
and crushed its numberless, disunited, mutually Jealous and 
warring Hindu feudatories, across the entire Indian 
peninsula from Goa to Madras, The Adil Shah of Bijapur 
conquered what are called in his Persian history “ Malni@ 
and Karna{ak” ie, first the Kanara cowntey of Bednar, 
then Mysore, starting from the Iickéri or Nagar district in 
the west, on to Вга and Bangalore in, the contre and the 
‘north Salem district in the south east corner, and finally 
descending the Eastern Ghats the Madras plains up to 
‘Vellore, Ginjeeand Waligandapuram within sight of Tanjore. 
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The Qutub Shah of Golkonda seized the Hindu principalities 
due south and south-east of his capital, i.e. the country 
beyond the Krishna, lying north-east of these new Bliapar 
acquisitions,” 


* Between these two streams of invasion, Srfranga 
Riyal, the last representative of Vijayanagar royalty, was 
completely crushed out, He offered a long and desperate 
resistance, But his worst enemies wore his own people. 
‘The insane pride, blind selfishness, disloyalty and mutual 
dissensions of his Hindu feudatories rendered all his efforts 
futile and the Muslims conquered Hindu Deccan piecemeal 
with the greatest ease and rapidity. As the Jesuit mission- 
ary Antoine de Proenza wrote from Trichinopoly (1659): 
“The old kings ot this country appear, by their jealousies 
and imprudent action, to invite the conquest of entire 
india by the Muslims” ” (Mission do Maduro, iii. 42.) 





Before proceeding to exhibit his material, Professor 
Sarkar, indulges in comparison of the overthrow of the 
‘Hindu kingdoms, of the south and the Muslim couquests of 
Hindustan, and draws the conclusion that in the course of 
the years 1637-64 the extinction of Hindu rule in the south 
was brought about, and this period corresponds exactly to 
the life of Shahji as a servant of Bijapur. He lays himself 
‘out to indicate that * (һө popular Marathi tradition that he 
was the leading general or conqueror of Mysore finds a 
complete refatation in the authentic historical sources 
described above. ‘These sources prove that Shahji was not the 
supreme army chief, nor even the commander of an indepen 
dent division, but only one of the many Bijapuri generals 
serving under the eyes and orders of the Muslim 
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Generalissimo, throughout the conquest of Mysore ; and it 
was only very late in lis life, in the invasion of Tanjore in 
1660-62 (which was, however, followed not by an annexa- 
tion, but by withdrawal), that he rose to be second in com- 
mand.’ Then he proceeds to state categorically under six 
heads the invasions of this country and the results achieved 
by these invasions, 





The campaigns of the years 1638-39 ended in the 
‘capture of all the territory up to Bangalore according to this 
account, Shabji was placed in the fortress of Bangalore 
to carry on the government of the conquered parts, 
Rustam-i-zamūn himself proceeded to lay siege to Srirayga- 
pitam, which under Kanthfrava Narasa Raja Wodayir, 
aocording to this account, submitted after a month’s fight, 
paying five lakhs of gold pieces, ‘The learned historian 
next proceeds to state ‘when Rustam-i-zamin returned 
from Mysore at the approach of the rainy season, Kongò 
Niyaka rebelled, and there was a goneral rising of the 
Hindu Rājas throughout the Kanaroso country against 
Bijapur, So, tho war was renewed, Rustum-i-zamin 
returned, and Basavapatna, belonging to Kenge Nayaka, 
was taken after an elaborate siege, in which Shabji played a 
part with Afzal Khan and other generals. While Rustam 
stayed in Basavapatana, Afzal Khan was ordered forward. 
He took Chik-Nayakan-halli and Bollir belonging to 
Yenkatapati, and Tamir: Rustam is next stated to have 
taken possession of Balapur (Ballapir) and Каћа] 
(Kunigal). That closes section І. 











“So in this official account, no cause is given for the war, 
and the Bijapur invasion is begun as if it came upon 
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Mysore like a bolt from the blue, Historical events did. 
not take place in that fashion, even where the Sultans of 
Bijapur and Golkonda were concerned. The Hindu accounts 
give it that the intervention of Bijapur was sought, and the 
invasion was launched accordingly ; nor can 
account be regarded as thoroughly historical, It was not 
such a beautifully unopposed march down to the walls of 
Ginjeo, nor so satisfactory a settlement. The fatal weak- 
ness of the account is that it gives no explanation of the 
part that Kengé Niyaka, us he is called, played, He figures 
in the second campaign, without any mention of his name 
in the first, It is he who was the author of all the 
mischief ; and the person concerned was not Kengé Niyaka, 
but Kengé Honuma, the son of Kengs Niyaka. He invited 
the Bajapur army and hrought about Bijapur intervention, 
The renewal of the Bijapur invasion again was caused, 
according to the Hindu accounts, because Keng’ Hanuma, 
who was placed in charge of the territory on the northern 
bank of the Kivéri, as against Kanthirava Narasa holding 
tho territory, south of the Kivéri, played false and 
brought on the invasion, this time perhaps by the {пөй 
ment of Nagamangala Ohannayya, who had to go 
from his territory to Bijapur as a combined result of 
‘Mysore expansion and Hanuma’s administration, The 
treaty that Kanthfrava Narasa entered into was only to 
gain timo, so that Srirangapatam might be fortified and put 
in a position to withstand a siege. In this campaign, 
Shabji is stated by this court historian to have been placed 
in the fort of Bangalore, and to have been charged with the 
administration and garrisoning of the district dependent on 
it, which would perhaps constitute a somewhat important 
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position, subordinate, of course, to that of the commander- 
in-chief Ranadhoola Khan, as he is called in Hindu 
histories, sometimes also described as Khan-i-Zamin. 


‘The next section, division IV of Sir Jadunath’s article, 
simply says that the war was renewed in A.D. 168. No 
reson for this renewal of the war seems called for so far, at 
any rato, as Sir Jadunath is concerned, The fort of Tikri, 
as it is called, is supposed to have been taken, and Sivappa 
Nayaka is stated to have wrested it from the Bijapur com- 
munder. Tho fort was not Tiki, but Ikkéri, the capital 
of the Niyaks of Bedndr. ‘The next commander who was 
aespatched, Khan Muhammad, is said to have taken both 
Tikri and Sgar, four miles from it, The names ought to 
bo Tkkéri and Sigar, which latter is actually situated bet- 
woon Ikkéri and Keladi, the two capitals of the Nayaks of 
tho place. ‘The following year Khan Muhammad is sup. 
posed to have marched into the Karnitak and gained a suc- 
-cossion of victories, until, in A.D. 1646, he is said to have 
captured Nandyal and eight other forts in the Kurnool dis- 
triot. It is pointed out that in this campaign Shahji played 
no part, and did not deserve to be ‘mentioned’ in the des- 
patches. ‘The campaign, beginning in 1644 and ending in 
1646, is described as а mere rhodomontade by this official 
historian. Apart from what we find in the Hindu accounts, 
‘wo see in the Company's records that a great change was 
taking place, Early in the year 1643, the chief Governor 
of tho Vijayanagar empire, Dimarla Venkata, was found 
intriguing with the Wazir of Golkonda, Mir Jumla, He was 
promptly placed under arrest, His influential brother 
“Ayyappa was raising forces against the emperor Sriranga 
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with a view to compel him to release Venkata. In the 
course of the year 1643, Srfranga obtained the assistance of 
Bijapur, and Bijapur undertook an invasion to assist him. 
for a consideration of 15 lakhs of gold pieces and twenty- 
four elephants. The campaign of 1644 began as a result of 
this agreement between the Vijayanagar emperor Sriranga 
and the Bijapur Sultan, and naturally, therefore, the sphere 
of the campaign would extend to the region indicated in 
the official account, It shows the Bijapur activity not only 
in the Sbimoga district, but along the whole frontier east 
wards into the Kurnool district, undoubtedly the territory 
of Golkonda, under Mir Jumia’s actual administration, ‘This 
would be inexplicable, notwithstanding the first-rate import- 
ance of the conrt historian, unless it wasa war undertaken 
by Bijapur against Golkonda as woll. Golkonda’s intorven- 
tion was naturally sought by Venkata’s brother Ayyappa. 
In 1644 under pressure of this joint effort, Sriranga was 
compelled to restore Dimarla Venkata to his freedom, but 
apparently not to his former position, Mallaiya taking his 
place, Mallaiya, in his turn, captured Dutch goods and 
pressed them hard at Pulicat, but fell into disgrace by вог- 
rendering Udayagiri to Mir Jumla. It was during this 
period of the restoration of Srfranga that the East India 
Company's factors in Madras obtained a renewal of the 
grant from him, 


‘The next campaign, according to this account is that of 
1646, when the Prime Minister of Bijapur, Mustafa Khan 
led the expedition, Heis taken again in glorious career 
across the whole territory. But unfortunately the details 
given of the campaign give the lie direct to this, glorious 
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success. Asaf Khan and Shabji had been ordered ahead, 
it is said, + for the defence of the Karnāțak frontier.’ Why? 
No explanation is given. The next march was to Sakré- 
pattana, Sivappa Nayak and a number of others are sup- 
posed to have joined the expedition, He marched as far as 
Sivagaiga in the Tumkur district, where he is said to have 
received the envoy of Sriranga Riyulu of Vellore. ‘There is 
a note in the Company's records that before January 21, 
1646, Sriranga Riyulu was attacked by the combined armies 
of Bijapur and Golkonda, which would menn that after the 
previous campaign, in which Bijapur assisted Sriranga, they 
changed front and joined Mir Jumla. Tt is in the course of 
the operations connected with this joint attack that Mallaiya 
surrendered Udayagiri, as it was thought, too readily, and 
fell into disgrace, ‘That was in February 1648, The com- 
bined armies succeeded in inflicting a defeat upon Srlranga 
Riyulu in Vellore. This ts apparently what is referred to 
in the official account, where the ambassadors of Sriranga 
Rayulu are said to have waited upon Mustafa Khan. The 
Riyulu apparently mado an effort to detach Bijapur from 
its alliance with Golkonda. ‘The threo rebel Nayaks of the 
south, viz., those of Ginjee, Tanjore and Madura, who were 
apparently opposed to the succession of Sriranga, and were 
consequently ill-affected towards him, if not positively di 

affected, countenanced the rebellion of the influential bro- 
thers, Dimatla Venkata and Ayyappa. Śrīranga Räyulu’s 
efforts all along were to bring them to reason and to loyalty. 
He had not as yet sucoeeded. It is likely that ambassadors 
from them also met Mustafa Khan at Śivagañga, What is 
said in this court history is inexplicable unless these detaile 
from other sources are put in their setting: Mustafa Khan 
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refused to be dissuaded from his enterprise on account of 
these three officers and would not stop till he heard that the 
Raynlu’s projected invasion was given up, There is a note in 
the Company’s records, dated October 1, 1645, that Sriranga 
Riyulu had obtained a distinct success against the southern 
rebels, who were coerced into some kind of submission. It 
was subsequently to that, that the mission to Mustafa Khan 
must have taken place. The Riyulu’s ambassador was sent 
back with Mulla Ahmed to get the Riyulu to agree. Mustafa 
waited at the head of a pass 28 miles from Vellore. ‘The 
information is added here that Mustafa’s original idea was 
to detain the Hindu ambassador and send Mulla Ahmed 
alone. Shahji is said to have persuaded him in the beliet 
that he had ohtained « promise of loyalty from the Brahman 
envoy. The pass here referred to must have been tho 
Niyakanéri pass, which leads from the present-day Chittoor 
district into Gudiyittam, ‘Tho ambassador is said to havo 
gone and advised Sriranga Riyal to attack Mustafa and his 
army at the pass, Mustafa wanted to make a detour into 
the territory of Jagadéva Riyal, that is. the Biramahils of 
the Salem district by what is called + Kanvi Pass ‘There 
is no Kanvi Pass. Kanvi means ‘pass’. Instead of 
descending into the basin of the Pili, which apparently 
was guarded in force by Sriranga Rayal, Mustafa wanted to 
make a detour into the Salem district, perhaps with a view to 
take the Riiyulu in the rear, There again he was attacked by 
Griranga’s armies, The Riyula himself advanced against the 
innin line and attacked the division left there under Shahji 
and Asad Khai Asad Khan is said to have been absent 
from his command, leaving it to his Diwén, so that Shahj 
was in solo command. After a bloody fight, the Rayulu’s 
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‘troops were hurled back and a victory won by Shahji, AN 
he same, the army is said to have marched through the 
Biramabil by way of Ankagagiri to Krishnagur, which 
must be the present-day Krishnagiri, sometimes called 
Krishnagiri Durga, ‘Then taking Virabhadra Durga, the 
“capital of that region, the army is said to have marched across 
and descended into the Palir basin, From this account it 
is clear that, Shabji's victory notwithstanding, the army 
was not able to take the direct line to Gudiyāttam, but 
had to maken detour, which discounts the victory con- 
‘siderably. 








"The next section of Sir Jadunath’s historians’ account, 
speaks of the Bijapur army marching by way of Anandabid 
Amarivati, and Gudiyitam and reaching what is called 
Uranjpur. ‘Vhis is not Daranchur, as stated, but Vrinchi- 
Puram, the capital, in the days of the Hindus, of the Bina 
country in the Palir valley. After giving his army some 
little rest, Mustafa Khan arrived ultimately in front of the 
walls of Vellore, In tho battle that followed, the Réyulu’s 
general was defeated, Vellore was invested, and ultimately 
the Rāyulu submitted and agreed to pay 50 lakhs of gold 
pieces and 150 elephants as indemnity. After a month's halt 
at Vellore, Mustafa is said to have returned with his army 
by the same route by which he had approached Vellore, In 
‘this decisive battle of the war, Shahji is said to havo com- 
manded, along with a certain number of other Hindu 
-officers, the right wing of the Bijapur army: and when 
Mustafa returned to Bijapur, Asad Khan and Shabji, with 
‘many other officers, were lett behind to hold the conquered 
‘country, Here again there is a very significant omission, 
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without which it is difficult to appreciate the position. The 
part which was taken in this campaign by the Golkonda 
troops is conspicuous by its omission, notwithstanding the 
fact that th are official historians, who had access pre- 
sumably to the despatches and other official documents. 
‘There is a note in the Company’s records bearing the date 
January 21, 1646, that Sriranga was attacked by Golkonda 
and Bijapur, Mallaiya played the craven and surrendered 
Udayagiri on February 9, 1646, Tho Rayulu’s dofeat 
at Vellore is mentioned, and, significantly enough, it is 
added that the rebel Niyaks returned to their allegiance. 
This looks rather unlike the complete conquest of Vellore 
and the territory dependent thereon by Mustafa Khan, the 
general of Bijapur. We have another dated January 1647, 
that Mir Jumla’s agents were active on the eastern side, 
had taken the Dutch settlement at Palicat and wore march- 
ing towards St. Thome reaching within two days’ march of 
the Riyulu’s forces. It was this march of the Golkonda 
troops which demoralized the Riyulu’s Diwdn and made his 
position untenable in Vellore. He had to flee for the time 
being for safety and spent some time on forest frontiers of 
the Tanjore Niyak’s territories, the regions of Ariyalix, 
‘Udayarpalayam, etc, on the banks of the Coleroon. In 
October 1647, the Kast India Gompany’s factors at Fort St. 
George felt that the territory had become so for Mir Jumla’s 
that they obtained from him a renewal of the charter which 
was first granted by Venkatapati in 1639, and was renewed 
by Srivanga in 1644. 








‘The next section deals with the last of the great cam- 
paigns of Mustafa Khan when he marched towards Ginjee 
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the invasion starting in January 1648, Why they should 
have marched against Ginjee or undertaken this invasion is 
not explained as usual. ‘Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, find- 
ing his schemes not prospering by themselves, seems to have 
striven to effect a combination, as before, between the three 
Niyaks of the south, making an effort this time to bespeak 
the sympathy and good offices of Mir Jumla in their cause, 
‘The Tanjore Nayak betrayed the scheme by divulging it 
to the emperor. ‘Thus baulked, he succeeded in bringing 
about an invasion of the Riyulu’s territory by Golkonda.* 
Having achieved considerable success, as indicated by tho 
Company's record already quoted, Mir Jumla marched 
south and laid siego to Ginjes, He sought the good offices 
of Bijapur and obtained its co-operation, When Ginjee 
‘was thus attacked by the victorious Golkonda troops, whom. 
‘Tirumala Nayaka regarded as his allies, Tirumala changed 
front and came in force to the assistance of the Nayak of 
Ginjoo, ‘The siege by the combined Muhammadan troops 
seemed not to prosper particularly, and Tirulmala Хауака 
nearly succeeded in getting the siege raised, when the 
Golkonda troops left, Seeing that it would require a 
Jongthy investment, Mir Jumla left tho siege to be con- 
uted by the Bijapur troops, ‘These succeeded in putting 
a garrison into tho fort. Mustafa Khan, according to th 
official account, is brought up to the walls of Ginjee, which 
offered to surrender, ‘except of course, for the disobedience 
ot his chief subordinates like Siddi Raihan and Shahji, 
Shahji was put into fetters and brought back to Bijapur. 
Mustafa Khan died on the way, and the command passed 
on to Khan Muhammad. Shabjii is said to have been 
+ The History of the Nayaks of Madura quoted above. 
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brought in fetters to Bijapur, where the Sultan set him free 
after negotiating with him for the surrender of the fortress 
of Kondana, a fortress in the Mahratta country, Bangalore, 
and a place called Kandarpi in the Bellary distriot,* 
restoring him to all his honours and offices. According to 
the court historian, the Sultan summoned Shabji to his 
presence, ‘giving him the robe of minister, and settled his 
former lands to him again.’ In these authentic sources, 
there is no other mention of Shahji, and Sir Jadunath 
concludes the section with the remark that the gap in our 
knowledge from A.D. 1649 onwards in regard to Shabji’s 
doings can be but inadequately filled by references to 
Jesuit letters. 





‘The section which relates to the other sources of 
authority, namely, the letters of Abdullah Qutub Shab, 
really gives some valuable information as to the character 
of the changes that took place in the kaleidoscopic arrange- 
ment and re-arrangements of the forces in the Karnitak, 
It refers to tho agreement between tho two Muhammadan 
Sultans in regard to the division of the territory of the 
Riyal, Bijapur being given two-thirds and Golkonda retain- 
ing a third. The Qutub Shah complained that the Adil 
Shah had broken the agreement and had attempted to 
retain more than his share, whereas the Muhammad-ndma, 
one of the court chronicles, already referred to, states * that 
the ungrateful Abdullah—whose forces had been defeated 
by the Riyal and who could not have won an inch of the 
Karnāțak without Bijapuri support—had formed a secret 








fandarpi was 
district, 


fortified place, now in the Anantapur 
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alliance with the infidel, ie. the Rayal, and sent his general 
Mir Jumla to destroy the Hindus in defence of Ginjee, but 
that Mir Jumla arrived too late, He was subsequently 
defeated by another courtier of. ИСУ 
Bijapur general, Baji Ghorpare,’ On the authority of a 
letter written by Abdullah Qutub Shah to his Agent in 
Bijapur of a date corresponding to December 23, 
A.D. 1647, according to Sir Jadunath, referenco is made to а 
petition from Shabji Bhonsle begging to be taken into the 
Qutub Shah's service. ‘The Qutub Shah is said therein to 
have repeatedly rejected Shahji's prayer, and advised him to 
serve the Adil Shah, Another Hindu Rija is ‘supposed 
to have done so, whose name could not, however, bo made 
out clearly. Shabji’s arrest by Bijapur is generally 
ascribed to this attempt on his part to prove traitor to 
Bijapur. The story of this arrest is given entirely 
differently in Mahratta sources of history, but the caus 
may havo beon perhaps to some extent what it is stated to 
‘be here. But evoi so, it would be rather difficult to accept 
it altogether as correct without confirmation in the face of 
the contradiction in Mabratta sources. ‘The fact that 
Shahji was let off so easily by the Bijapur monarch and his 
court according tothe sourt chroniclers, would go a long 
way to show that perhaps this statement is not exactly the 
trath. 








The account of these Muhammadan historians whioh 
is by no means friendly to Shahji, makes it abundantly 
clear, Sir Jadunath’s verdict notwithstanding, that from 
‘the commencement of his career in the Karnitak, Shahji 
had occupied a position of importance. The first general 
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under whom he had to serve, Ranadhoola Khan, or as he is 
called, Khan-i-zamiin seems to have been particularly 
friendly to him, and this very chronicle itself admits that he 
was appointed to the charge of Bangalore when it was first 
conquered. It is nowhere stated in the chronicle itself,. 
or anywhere else, that it was taken away from him, 
even after his treason so-called. As a matter of fact, he 
seems to have continued to govern those parts of the con- 
quered Channapatna viceroyalty, but shifted his government. 
from Bangalore to Chikbalapur, with Kolar as his head- 
quarters and Nandi as his summer residence. ‘There are 
vestiges of his own work in the fortifications and other 
structures which bear witness to his occupation of the place, 
‘The fact that the Mysore ruler, Chikkadévarija Wodéyar 
ultimately effected the purchase of Bangalore from Ekoji, 
Shabji’s son in AD, 1684 would go to show that the family 
retained possession of Bangalore, notwithstanding the state- 
ment in the chronicles that Bangalore was one of the three 
forts that Shuhji was to surrender as a price for his release 
by the Sultan of Bijapur, His treason with Golkonda and 
his arrest consequent thereon are not mentioned in the cor- 
respondence of the Company’s servants, who were likely to 
have heard about it, as, in their own particular interest, 
they kept their eyes and ears open for all possibilities of 
changes in fortune of the important personalities concerned 
in the administration of the territory. ‘The fact that Shahji 
occupied the position of the leader of the campaign against 
Tanjore and the southern viceroyalties, Mulla Ahmad, called 
+ Mula in Jesuit letters, going as only second in command, 
would go to show that he retained the important. position 
with which he was entrusted at the very commencement of 
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‘the Bijapur invasions of the south. ‘That important position 
he occupied is vouched for by letters of tho factors of the 
Bast India Company in Madras and the letter of Revington 
in connection with Dandarijapuri on the Bijapur const. But 
the Mahratta tradition, which Sir Jadunath lays aside al- 
most with contempt, claims absolutely nothing more than 
that he occupied a position of confidence under the com- 
mander-in-chief, It was the latter who entrusted him with 
the charge of administering the great territory, which was 
ultimately confirmed by the Sultan himself; and it was 
retained by Shabji even when his patron Rustam-i-’amin 
had fallen into disgrace and lived away from court. ‘The 
Siva Bhirata, which is a work compiled, perhaps in Tun- 
jore, tolls in a summary fashion much the samo story as 
that recorded by the court chroniclers, to which Sir Jadu- 
nath attaches such high valuo: * Afterwards along with the 
commander-in-chief, this great man, the strong-armed, 
mighty one, reached the Karniitaka Mandala ; he conquered 
‘successtolly the ruler of Bindupir (Bedniir) by name Vira- 
bhadra, the strong one; he also conquered the well-known 
‘Kongo Nayak, the ruler of Vrishapatfana (Basavapatna) 
the ruler of Kivéripattinam, the strong armed Jagadava, 
likewise conquered, as also the cruel Kanthivava, ruler of 
Sefrangapatna, Then he overthrew the brave Vijayaraghava, 
the lord of Tanjore, as also the master of Ginjeo, the great 
Venkata Niyaka, He followed with tho overthrow of Tiru- 
mala Nayaka, the lord of Madura; then the ruler of Pilu- 
‘ganda (Penugonda ?), by name Venkata Nayaka, then the 
brave Stirangarija, ruler of Vidyānagara (Vijayanagara), 
and then the well-known Tammé Gauda of Hamsakiitapura, 
In this manner bringing under his control these and other 
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kings, Raja Shaji made the eommander-in-chief Ranadhoola 
delighted with his achievements,” Then follows the state- 
ment, in two élakas, that, after a continuous fight for days 
and nights, ‘he took the delightful place, Bangalore ‘from 
‘Kemps Ganda, who delighted in war, which was presented 
to him for his own maintenance by the delighted Rana- 
dhoola Khan, He the victorious one (Shahji) resided in the 
city called Bangalore.” ‘Chis is a literal rendering of éálkas 
37 to 44 of adhydya IX of Siva Bharata, a work composed 
poetically, of course, in the life-time of Shivaji himself, pro- 
bably in Tanjore, far away from the Mabratta country pro- 
рег. This is confirmed by an account compiled in Tanjoro 
in the days of Rija Sarfoji by his Ohitnis in the Saka year 
1725, Rudirddgiri, month Chitra, corresponding, us it i 
given thore, to March 25, A.D. 1808. ‘The account begins 
with a chronological discrepancy in this particular context, 
where it says that he was despatched on this mission by 
Аһ Adit Shah, whereas the invasion actually started 
under Muhammad Adil Shah, years earlier. ‘he object of 
tho invasion is given as an effort to bring under Bijapur con- 
trol those feudatories and states of the south which were 
likely to become friendly with Aurangzeb, who was operat- 
ing in the Dakhan, and whose attitude towards the southern 
states of Bijapar and Golkonda was anything but friendly. 
‘Here again the account says that * Shahji went on tho south- 
ern invasion with Ranadhoola Khan seut by Adil Shah, 
‘The rulers that he conquered in the south are given as the 
Raja of Bedanir, Virabadra Nayaka ; Kougs Nayaka, 
ruler of Koiign (which may be an error—a copyist’s 
error—for Kengs Nayaka of the territory of Kengé, Kenge 
‘being the place of birth of the ruler); Jagadévariya of 
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Kavéripattinam, Kanthirava of Srirangapatam, Vijayar’ 
of Tanjore, Venkata Niyaka of Ginjee, Rangastyi Nayaka 
of Vidyinagar (another form of the naine Ranga Riyal) ; 
Tiruinala Niyake of Madura, Harikira Veukata Niyaka of 
Valikondapuram, Danakbti Nayaka of Hosaksta.’ Pleased 
with all these conquests, Ali Adil Shah is stated to have 
given to Shabji the territory of Bangolore for his personal 
expenses. * Being pleasod with the sight of Bangalore, the 
security of its fortress, and the salubrity of its climate,” 
Shahji made up his mind to Gx his headquarters there, 
This is one of the Mackenzie manuscripts noted by Wilson 
in Volume ii, p. xliv, which purports to hoa genealogical 
account of the Bhonsle Rijas of Tanjore. The claim 
advanced in favour of Shahji here may be over-pitched to 
some extent. The account leaves many details to be filled 
in, and, in that particular respect, is not much worse than 
the court chronicles so much valued by Sir Jadunath. In 
this oase as in tho other, historical research consists in 
exploiting all possible sources of information for obtaining 
details ofa reliable character to fill in the gaps, and work 
out a reasonably trustworthy account of the facts, The 
more issue of a testimonial that a certain record or set of 
records is authentic and genuine, because of some features 
of its character, viz, that it was an oficial necount, that it 
‘was compiled in court, or that it is in a particular language 
will hardly constitute research work ; nor will such contri- 
bute to the discovery of historical trath, ‘The first account 
given above is substantially the same as that given in my 
Ancient India, published in 1911 ; but the particular thesis, 
‘actually, written in 1897 and published so long ago as 1900, 
veontains the material taken from the works of a writer who: 
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was contemporary with the Chikkadëvarāja Wolëyār, who 
followed not many years (a little over ten years) after the 
death of Kanțhirava Narasa, who figures in these campaigns. 
‘The author was a play-fellow and companion at school of the 
ruler, Ohickkudavardja, and ultimately became his minister. 
He composed a work in poetry, Ohikkadivarāja Vijayam, 
in epic form, as also a prose work, Chikkadsvaraja 
Vamsdvafi, cast. more in the form of history, Along 
with that is compared such information as is contained 
in the late compilation issued by the palace and referred 
toas the Palace History. It is mainly based on the 
second of the works above referred to, and such other 
historical manuscipts as were available at the time before 
the whole library was accidentally burnt, ‘The third 
source of information utilized is Wilks, who had access to 
sources such as Grant Duff had for his History of the 
Mahrattas ; vat, as in the other case, all of his sources aro 
not at present available, The account was actually compiled 
for Wilks by a Hindu Brahman, by name Nagar Puttaiya 
Pandit, who occupied a high place in the Secretariat, and 
who exploited all the records in the archives at Sriranga- 
patam to compile un account therefrom, Since then certain 
‘other Kanareso and Sanskrit sources have become available, 
and Mr. N. Subba Rao, a research student working on the 
subject at the Mysore University, utilizes these, particularly 
tho Kanarese sources. As far as Iam able to see these, as 
‘exhibited by him in the colums of the Modern Review, they 
go merely to confirm the details already given in Ancient 
India, involving perhaps modification of a detail here and a 
detail there. Historical research consists really in the 
study of these various sources, estimating their historical 
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value, each by its own worth, and combining the result of 
genuine historical criticism of all the sources with a view to 
compiling a reasonable account of what actually took place. 


We have unrivalled means for doing this in the details 
that lie scattered in the correspondence of the Company's 
servants, written from all over the Dakhan to their masters 
st homo, English, Dutch апа even Portuguese to some 
extent, Tho English records have been made available in 
ten volumes by the indefatigable energy of Sir William 
Foster, but the details contained therein are not history by 
design, They are incidental references to the state of 
affairs infthe territories surrounding the factories whero 
their commercial operations were carried on. ‘Their commer- 
cial interest required that they should note carefully the 
smallest changes in the rapidly changing conditions in 
order to safeguard thoir interests and their money and 
promote thoir trade and profit. They were not particularly 
concerned with commending one party or condemning 
another. They had their own personal preferences and 
predilections, which sometimes showed themselves ; but 
generally they wero mainly concerned with noting these 
political changes accurately—as accurately as was humanly 
possible—with a view to plying their trade safely and pro- 
fiting by their business, 


Judged by the combined evidence of all these 
‘sources of history, Shahji the Mabratta appears to have 
been a man of ability, both as a soldier and as an 
administrator. Ho first played an important part in 
the conquests of the Karnitak ‘for Bijapur. Slowly, but 
surely, he was able to build up from out of these conquests 
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A pretty big Goverment for himself, certainly under the 
authority of his masters at Bijapur to begin with, but 
gradually to become more or less entirely his own, as a 
resulty of the inefficienoy and dissension that were the 
ultimate bane of the Bijapur kingdom, with the threat of 
Mughal conquest hanging, like the sword of Damocles, 
over its head, It is just possible, although it is not yet 
satisfactorily established, that he showed himself friendly 
to the interests of Sriranga Riyal once and that he tried to 
entor the service of the Qutub Shah another time. Shahji 
was not the only man that was guilty of such changes, It 
seems to have been quite common at the time, The supreme: 
example of Mir Jumla in the samo region offers an- 
illuminating comparison, The attitude of Rustam-i-zamān- 
and of Bahlol Khan of Bijapur presents a close parallel. 
Nonetheless, it would constitute treason, notwithstanding 
the fact that such treason was in the air, ‘The officers to 
whom Srfranga Riya) entrusted his affairs behaved no less 
badly in regard to this matter, but that would not justify an 
act of treason morally, Moral justification or denunciation 
is not, however, the function of the historian, When Bija- 
pur fell, Shahji’s work was visible in the existence of the 
Mabratta state in the south nominally called Tanjore, but 
extending far into the plateau and comprising a compara- 
tively large portion of the Karnitak. Shivaji had been only 
a feudatory of Bijapur so far as the territory in the 
‘Mahratta country was concerned, in spite of the fact that 
ho made himself quite as independent as his father in the 
south. ‘The southern portion of his father’s territory 
seemed to him more justifiably independent and could 
perhaps enable him to set himself up as a successor to the 
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now vanished empire of Vijayanagar, with Sriranga Riyal 
as the last of its rulers. Shahji, therefore, is entitled to be 
regarded as the founder of the Mabratta dominion in the 


south, which survived a number of generations after him 
before it reuched complete extinction, 








Before concluding this essay on Shahji, it wonld 
perbapa he just as well to advert briefly to such memorials 
as we have of Shahji’s position in the south. It is 
commonly known in Mysore that Shabji's tomb is still 
pointed out in a village in the Channagivi Taluq of (he 
Shimoga District, not very far from the headquarters of the 
gigir of the Kengé Niyakas, It was Keng Hanuma, the 
contemporary of Shahji who was primarily responsible for, 
at least, one invasion by the Bijapur Sultu His head- 
quarters, Basavapatna, ig not very far from the famous 
Sijagere Tank, one of the most important irrigation tanks 
in tho territory of Mysore, Wo have already referred to 
the fortress of Nandidrug, and some vestiges that used to 
be pointed out in the fort at Kolar, It may perhaps be 
that thore aro mnch more living memorials of Shahji's 
rule in the south in the administration of Mysore territory» 
particularly in the Survey and Settlement departments, TiN 
recently a large number of the officials belouging to the 
department were men from the neighbouring southern 
Mabratta country, holding their positions alinost by-her 
ditary succession, Father south, at Ginjee, we have not 
come across anything connected with Shahji, but farther 
south again, in the Tanjore District and quito close to the 
‘town of Kumbhakonam, is the village now called Sakkéttai, 
which is about a mile to the south of tbe railway station. 
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‘The name Sakkdttai applied to the fort is a derivative from 
Shabji, the fall name having been Shabjik®t. The village 
Sakkéttai used to consist fifty years ago of the village 
itself on the banks of the river Arafalir at the southern end 
of the bridge, and the fort about six furlongs off, contain- 
ing an old Siva temple, tanks and other appurtenances of a 
little fortified town, This Siva temple is as old as. the 
Téviram hymnographers, who sing of the place under the 
name ‘Tirukkalaiyattinkugi, the village of the prosperous 
vessel, The Sanskrit name for the Siva image installed 
in the temple, is Amirthagutésvara, Amirthagata being 
translated into Tamil as Tirukkalaiyam. It seems to have 
beeu fortified ouly under the Mabrattas, and the forts were 
dismantled and the stones were used for building the Small 
Causes Court in Kumbhakonam, I ean recollect prisoners 
being put to this work, and have seon them dismantling 
the fortress and carrying the stones. Tt is only within the 
last twenty-five years that the place has been dismantled of 
all its fortifications and reduced to an ordinary village. ‘The 
village itself is associated with another name, ‘The Brahman 
street is called Raghunithapura Agrahjiram in honour of the 
Nayak, Raghunitha of Tanjore, the father of Vijaya- 
räghava, from whom Ekoji conquered the Tanjore District. 
‘This Raghunitha it was that met the Vijayanagar prince, 
Rima, at Kumbhakonam before the battle aginst the rebels, 
and took him to safety at Tanjore, When the victory 
was won, he celebrated the installation ceremony 
of the Mabirija in the newly-constracted Rimaswimi 
Temple at Kumbhakonam. In memory of this Raghu- 
nātha, the son Vijayarighava, built this Agrahāram 
and made it over to Brahmans, and it`is said that thirty 
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families were established in the Agrahiram. Born in that 
village and in that Agrahiram, I can recollect that the 
Brahman houses were my father's, his maternal uncle's, and 
that of two fami of Telugu Brahmans, and one house 
which was actually intended to bea Dharmadila, Recently 
there has been an addition to the Dharmaéila, by the 
construction of a new chonltry, Otherwise the Agra- 
hiram consists only of one or two households—a fate 
which ig not unusual with Brahman villages now-a-days, 
The name Shabjikét still survives in the Tamilized form 
Sakkdttai, which forms a part of my own name, 





In the village itself there is a considerable Muhratta 
settlement from Tanjore. ‘he Mahrattas settled there and 
in the village TiravadamarathOr about four miles to the 
Bast, claim to be of better blood than tho groat bulk of 
those in Tanjore. In the confusion that arose in ‘Tanjore 
time and again, several respectable families left the city, 
and those aro found sottled in both tho villages, thus 
providing another memento of Mahratta rule, 


[Reprinted from the Journal of Indian History 
Vol. IX, Part IL.) 


Abul Hasan Qutub Shah and his Ministers 
Madanna and Akkanna. 


Madanna and Akkanna were two brothers, who had 
risen to the position of the chief minister and controller 
of the military administration of the Qutub Shahis under 
the last Qutub Shah Abul Hasan who ruled from A.D, 1672 
to 1686-87, when Golkonda was overthrown and the king- 
dom was absorbed into the empire of the Mughals under 
Aurangzeb. Among the collection of copper-plate records 
belonging to the Masha of the Sankarichirya of Kumba- 
konam, there is one, No. 6, which according to the Epi- 
graphist, refers to the Matha when still at Kanchi, from 
which it shifted later on, according to tradition, to Kumbhae 
konam. It refers to a grant made in Saka 1608 (A.D, 1686) 
in Mélupikkam to one Rama Sastri on a lunar eclipse from. 
a village already granted to Mabidvindra Sarasvati, tho 
predecessor of the teacher of the Matha at the time, by 
Madanna and Akkanna. ‘The plates register a grant of 
land by the teacher to the said Rima Sestri. The land 
happened to be in a village granted to the Matha by the 
Golkonda ministers, and hence the ‘reference to them. In 
referring to this record, the Madras Report on Epigraphy 
extracts, in section 64 of the report for the year 1915, what 
the Dutch journal Hawart has to say about these two 
ministers, and reproduces from the journal the original 
plates containing representations of Abul Hasan Qupub 
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‘Sbah, the king, Madanna, the Minister, Alkanna, the 
general or controller of the forces, and the scene in which 
these two were killed and dragged along the streets of 
GolkoniJa just before the fall of the city. According to 
this journal, they were two brothers born of a very poor 
family and entered service as shroffs in A.D. 1666 on в рау 
of ten guilders per mensem under Saiyyad Mustapab, a 
nobleman of Golkona, known to fame as Mir Jumlu, 
Madunna, alias Siryaprakisa Rao, is stated by the Dutch 
Journalist to have been an intelligent ian, whereas his 
brother Akkanna was a man of cunning and roguery with 
vory little of understanding. The brothers are said in the 
journal to have risen to rank by an act of treachery, which 
doprived Mir Jumla of his high office under the Qutub 
Shah of Golkopda. Madanna ig said to bave become a 
prominent figure in the administration of the kingdom 
which the Sultan left entirely to his management und, was 
satisfied with 75,000 dollars for his personal ure. Madanna 
is said to have been a man well versed in Persian, Hindus 
tani and the vernaculars of the country. According to this 
authority, he lived in a kingly style, and, at sight of his 
golden palanguin in which he went about the streets, 
people showed their respect by stopping on tho way. This 
journal acknowledges that he was very kind to the Dutch, 
and that the author ‘had the honour of seeing Madanna 
often’. ‘The author of the report on epigraphy follows it 
by adding the information that the high position, to which 
they attained under Abdullah Qutub Shah, they were not 
able to maintain for long, as Aurangzeb marched with his 
army into Golkonda, and plundered the house of Madanne 
who is stated, on what authority we do not know, to have 
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been accused of high treason by the people, and, under the 
orders of the Sultan, were murdered. What follows is not 
of very particular interest to the history of these ministers, 
‘Phe only other piece of information that this report gives 
regarding them is that it mentions their nephew, Ramada: 
who was the Tahsildar of Bhadrichalam. Ho spent away 
the money of the government in building a temple to his 
favourite god Rima, suffered imprisonment and torture 
therefore, and was ultimately miraculously saved by the 
intervention of Rima and his brother Lakshmana, who 
appeared at dead of night, paid the Sultan the amount due 
personally, and obtained a receipt of aoquittance therefor,"* 
That is as far as the information, in the Dutch journal, 
can take us. 








Madanna and Akkauna were undoubtedly ministers of 
Golkonda under the last Qutub Shah, Abul Hasan, gene- 
rally known as Tana Shah, the gay and happy king, 
According to Professor Bark Abul Hasan Qutub Shah 
succeeded to the throne of his predecessor under somewhat 
peculiar circumstances, Abdullah Qutub Shah died in 
A.D, 1672 leaving behind him only three daughters, and no 
son, Of the three daughters of Abdullah Qutub Shab, 
Aurangzeb’s gon had married the second daughter. The 
first was married to one Sayyad Ahmad, a pure-blooded 
Arab claiming descent from the noble families of Mecca. 
‘He was at the time de facto ruler of the state. The third 
daughter was to be married to a protege of this Sayyad 
Ahmad, but the arrangement broke off as the result of a 
domestic quarrel. Tn order to serve interests best, this 














‘See also Sarkar's Aurangzeb, Vol. iv. pp. 383-5. 
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powerful son-in-law Sayyad Ahmad brought about the 
choice of Abdul Hasan, said to have been descended on the 
father’s sido from the Qutub Shahi family itself aud was at 
the time leading a lazy life, as a disciple of the saint 
Sayyad Raju Kathal. He seems to have served his master 
well, and a jocular remark of the saint is said to have 
turned trae when he was, to his great surprise, dragged 
from his humble position, and elevated to the rank of a 
son-in-law of the Sultan. When Abdullah Qutub Shah died, 
everything indicated that the powerful first son-in-law, 
Sayyad Ahmad should, in the ordinary course, have 
succeeded to the throne. His over-weening character, and 
perhaps the rigour of his administration, made him un- 
popular, and an influential party at court headed by Sayyad 
Muzaffar, a general of high Persian origin, and Musa Khan 
Mahaldar, managed to overpower Sayyad Ahmad and put 
Abul Hasan on the throne. Accordingly Abul Hasan was 
orowned king, Sayyad Muzaffar became his minister, Musa 
‘Khan, officer in command, almost next in rank. ‘The new 
Wazir is however said to havo attempted to turn his master 
into a cypher by his greed of power and policy. Exasperat- 
ed at this attitude of the minister * Abul Hasan bought 
over Madanna, the Brahman factotum of Muzaffar and 
through him corrupted most of the captains to his personal 
followers, so that one day Muzaffar was quietly deprived 
ot his Wazirship, which was conferred on Madanna with the 
title of Sryaprakiéa Rao.* This change of ministers ia 
said by the same authority to have taken place about 
AD. 1673. Sir Jadunath continues ‘ his brother Akkanna 
‘became commandar-in-chief and his nephew, the gallant and 
Sarkar's Aurangsah, Vol iv. p. 334. 
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Jearned Yengena, surnamed Rustam Rao, was given high 
command. Musa Khan too was sent into retirement and 
Muhammad Ibrahim, a creaturo of Madanna, was created 
Sar-i-khel, master of the horse, and then premier peer (great 
Nawab) for a bribe of 1,109,000 hun paid to Madanna.”* 
‘Phe learned Professor does not indicate the exact source 
for this particular statement, but we hope to take it that 
the statement is made on authority, It would be clear at 
once that there is really something incompatible between 
the two statements if Madauna started life as shrof on a 
alary of ten guilders, as is stated by the writer in the 
Hawart, in 1666, he could not have risen to the command: 
ing position that he held in 1673, ‘That that statement of 
the journal is absurd is clear when it says that he started on 
his hamble career as shroff in 1666, and under Mir Jumla. 
‘Mir Jumla was not in Hyderabad in 1666, пог is it correct 
to say that Mir Jomla suifered at the hands of Abdullah 
Qutub Shah throngh the intrigues of Madanna and Akkanna, 
‘Therefore notwithstanding the knowledge that the writer 
claims of having been in personal touch with Madanna his 
information relative to the earlier career of Madanna 
cannot be held to be correct. Sir Jadunath, who quotes 
this in an appendix, omits the name Mir Jumla, although 
‘ho quotes from the same epigraphist's report. It is clear 
therefore that the two accounts leave something to be 
desired, According to Sir Jadunath, Madanna already 
occupied the position of de facto minister under Sayyad 
Muzaffar, and so his rise to the position of chief minister 
was due to the masterfulness of Muzaffar, and the fear of 
Abul Hasan tbat his position in the state was being 
тна. 
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reduced to one of no influence. ‘That such an important 
official as Muzaffar should be removed from his office, and 
that a Brahman official like Madanna should have been 
raised to his position, as quietly as it is described to have 
taken place, would naturally lead to the inference that there 
was perhaps nothing very anusnal in the step taken to 
deprive one minister of his power or to instal another in 
the place for one thing ; and it would show Abul Hasan 
Tanashah was not such a hopless, reckless and ease-loving 
administrator that he is generally represented to he by this 
author himself. Stryaprakiéa Rao was not a title conferred 
on Madanna, Saryaprakiéa Rao must have heen his name, 
Madanna being more or less a familiar name, by which he 
must have been known among his own people, the proper 
name being the other. Assuming therefore that both 
Madanna and Akkanna started life, as in fact most 
people of that class did, in a comparatively humble 
position, they must have risen to the high place that they 
occupied by sheer dint of work, and not without worth. 
‘While it is probable that they started service in such a small 
position under Mir Jnmla, that start could not have been in 
A.D. 1666. It mast have been very much earlier, and in 
the circumstances, it seems very probable that their entry 
into service was owing to Mir Jumla’s capacity for discerning 
merit where it could be found. That apart, we may take 
it that these two Brahman brothers entered early in their 
life, and very probably under Mir Juma in a comparatively 
‘small capacity as revenue officials of some kind. Through 
perhaps a score of years they had risen to the high position, 
and had attained, if not to the titles and dignities, at any 
rate, to the real power of being controllers of the finances 
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of the state under ministers during the reign of Abdullah 
Qutub Shah himself, When therefore Abul Hasan ascended. 
the throne, he had naturally to fall back upon the party 
which was in power, and as that party was headed by Say- 
ad Muzaffar and his friend Musa Khan they were both of 
them entrusted with power; and when Abul Hasan discover- 
ed, that ho was being reduced to a cypher in the administra- 
tion, he naturally bad the foresight to take opportunity by 
the forelock and deprive the ambitions minister of his power 
before it became too late for him to do it, as it happened in 
the case of Mir Juma under his predecessor. In those 
circumstances, if Abul Hasan fell back upon the Brahman 
ministers instead of some of his Muslim officials, it must 
have been on the ground that to him it seemed, in the oir- 
cumstances, that he could depend upon officials of his own 
creation rather than the hereditary nobility, or even men 
of rank, who had attained to their position under his predo- 
cessor. Whatever bo tho motive of Abul Hasan, we havo 
во far tho fact that Madanua and Akkanna, the brothers, 
wero chosen to carry on the administration for Abul Hasan 
Qutub Shah, some timo in the year 1673, and perhaps 1674, 
as ono of the letters from Fort St. George mentions tho 
chango .to havo taken place just before the date of the 
letter in 1674." 








‘We have some little information from oxtraneous 
so urces for what Madanna and Akkanna did as ministers, and 
what sort of a vuler Abul Hasan turned out to be, though 
such information as is available to us is hardly enough 








Letter dated November 21, 1674 No mention of the new 
sinister in letter of May 18, 1673. 
28 
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to help us to a complete history of the careers of these. 
‘Pho main events or incidents that took place under the 
‘administration of these are more or less indisputably on 
record. ‘The differences which are certainly wide, are in 
respect of the motives that induced the particular lines of 
action adopted and policies put into effect during the Inst 
years of existence of the state of GolkopJa as a kingdom. 
‘To understand therefore the career of either the sovereign, 
Abul Hasan or his ministers, the Brahman brothers, wo 
shall have to take into account the condition of affairs in the 
years following 1672 and cast about for tho events of 
importance in which they played an influential part. It is 
only then that we can arrive at something like a tenable 
judgment as to the character aud motives of action of any 
‘one or all of these, 

‘The your 1672 is a year of great importance in the history 
‘of South India in various ways, and the position of parties 
and affairs were in an unstable equilibrium and held out 
no promise whatsoever of any permanence, Since the 
extinction of the Nizam Shahi state, the Mughals had 
become, in a sense, 2 Dakhaui power as well; and their 
movements had an important influence upon the shaping 
‘of the politics of South India, A Mughal Viceroy was 
stationed in Daulatabad, and his function was to keep watch 
over his neighbours in the south, and advance the Mughal 
power southwards as opportunity offered to gradually 
reduce his southern neighbours to a condition of complete 
tutelage to the Mughals, if not of reduction to subordi- 
nation which perhaps may be considered the ultimate end 
of the Dakhan policy of the Mughals. The three powers, 
‘whose position the Mughal viceroy of the Dakhan had to 
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‘keep watch over were : the Mahrattas under Shivaji ocou- 
pying the territory on this side of the Ghats and making 
fan effort at conquering and occupying the coast region as 
far us could be done without getting into a regular conflict 
with the Mughals, ‘This activity took him all over the 
Konkan coast from Surat down to South” Kanara 
under the Nayaks of Ikari, one of the provinces of 
the empire of Vijayanagar at the time. The Mahratta 
power was nominally subordinate to tho kingdom of 
Bijapur, but actually it comported itsolé as though 
it was an independent state with a policy of its own, and 
called for the first attention of the Maghal government in 
tho Dakhan, In Bijapur itself Ali Adil Shah died, and was 
succeeded by a baby, Sikandar ; and the state suffered from 
all the evils of a regency in a state dominated by factions 
contending for the most influential position, In Bijapur as 
in the Dakhan States before, there wore the three parties, 
tho Mughal, the Afghan, and the Hatwhi, sometimes resolv- 
ing itself into tho Dakhani, the Afghan and the Mughal, 
‘Phe regency was to bogin with undur Khawas Khan, the 
head of tho Dakhani party, He was overthrown and 
assassinated by the Afghan party, and this Afghan party 
tried to secure the support of the Mughal governor for the 
time being under Dilor Khan, who was himself an Afghan, 
Tn this confusion and struggle, the state was hardly in a 
‘condition to exercise its authority normally, aud had there- 
foro been politically paralysed, or the time therefore, 
Bijapur was in no condition either to molest Shivaji, or to 
be a source of anxiety to the Mughals. 

As was pointed out alreaty, there was a change of 
salers in Golkonga, Abul Hasan Qutub Shah being put 
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upon the throne in succession to Abdallah Qutub Shah his 
predecessor, the government being in the hands of Sayyad 
Muzaffar Khan and Musa Khan, the two men that were 
responsible for this succession. In the course of a year, or 

two, they had made themselves so objectionable to Abul 
Hasan that he deprived both of them of their power, and 

had advanced instead the Brahman brothers, Madanna and 
‘Aldanua to the chief positions in the slate. Golkonda was 
therefore in a condition, as formerly, to quietly extend its 
authority to the southward with some effect, and showing 

itself to some extent activo on the northern sido, at least to 

put up an effective defence against the advance of the 
‘Mughals, From this position of parties, it will be clear 

that tho Mughal danger was real and the Mughal power 
hung like a Damocles’ sword on the threo southern powers, 

and their position of independence depended entirely upon 

thoir capacity to defend themselves against Mughal aggres- | 
sion, which was likely to come whenever an opportunity 
offered itself. It was not like providing for a possible 
contingency ; much rather it was areal danger, a watchful 
attention to ward off which having become the immediato 
objective of the southern states. 





Behind tho territories, under the immediate authority” 
of Shivaji, Sikandar Adil Shah, and Abul Hasan Qutub Shah 
Лау what was the empire of Vijayanagar which had come to 
be now divided into a number of principalities. The terri- 
tory lying on the easternmost side and extending along the 
coast from Masulipatam to almost, at any rate, as far as 
Madras, and extending into the interior to the Anantapur 
District and the Ghats farther south, was the part that 
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Golkonda had conquered from ont of the falling empire of 
‘Vijayanagar, which under the last emperor Śrīranga JII had 
not yet given up the ambition of recovering the lost terri- 
tory, though the chances seemed against its realisation. 
Immediately to the west of this lay the Bijapur conquest 
from out of Vijayanagar, taking into it the eastern half of 
what is the present state of Mysore, and the margin of 
territory along its eastern frontier lending southwards 
throngh the Biramahils of Salom into the South Arcot 
District and extending almost to the bauks of the Kivéri 
and the Coleroon in the lower reaches of the delta, This 
territory was raled over by a number of petty chieftains 
placed in salient positions who were holding their power 
in subordination to Bijapur so long as that stato was in a 
condition to assert its authority. Bat in a period of weak- 
noss, such as at this particular time whon the state was 
hardly in a condition to exercise effective authority, they 
ruled almost independently of tho headquarters, South of 
this region was tho Nāyakship of Tanjore immediately on 
tho other sido of tho Kāvòri, with Tanjore as its capital, 
‘Tho Nayakship of Madura was the next principality with 
its capital at Crichinopoly, Madara still retaining its import 
ance as the historical headquarters of the viceroyalty of 
Madura under Vijayanagar. ‘To the north of the Niyakship 
of Madura, and in touch with the whole of its northern 
frontier lay the territory of tha WoJsyits of Mysora, and ia 
the year A.D. 1672 a change of ruler had taken place, The 
old Mabirija Davardja Wo Jsyir I diod, and was sacoseded 
by a nephew, Ohikkadsvarija Wolsyar, a younger and 
more masterful man, who cherished the ambition of 
extending his power and enhancing his prestige, as the 
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imperial power seemed almost at its last gasp. Just to the 
north of it, in what is now the MalniJ Districts of 
‘Mysore, lay the state of Tkkéri, which, at this time, had 
extended its authority down to the west coast and came 
into touch on the western and northern frontier with the 
territory of the Mahrattas under the authority of Shivaji. 
‘This state had to maintain its position as against the 
European powers, the Portuguese and the Dutch struggling 
for possession of salient positions on the West Const, and 
against the Mabrattas in the north, 





Through the whole of this region, the position at the 
time was complicated by the presence of the last emperor 
of Vijayanagar, Sti Ranga Riyal, making an effort as yet 
to retain the imperial authority and regain something of 
tho suzerainty that he had been gradually losing through 
a struggle of over a score of years, His position had so far 
boon damaged that the fendatory powers were going on 
with their wars and campaigns without referenco to him, 
and it looked as though his power had effectively vanished, 
He had not yet given up hope, and, in spite of the Bijapur 
conquests of Ginjeo under the joint command of Shahji 
and Moula, he still made one effort, and seems to have had, 
in that effort, the support ofa number of his feudatories 
who had previously showed themselves hostile to him. 
This grand effort was made in the reign of Chokkanitha 
Маушка of Madura, when all the powers supported the 
claims of Sri Ranga Riyal as against the ruler of Mysore. 
A battle was fought near Erode. The Mysoreans gained 
‘the victory in that, That seems to have dispelled such 
hopeas the Emperor rf Ranga Riyal has had of reviving 
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his authority for ever. The emperor became a fugitive, 
and found an asylum in the court of Ikkéri, which made 
one more effort on Mysore, This resulted in no good to 
the emperor, and his pretensions so {ar as Mysore went. 
‘We hear no more of the emperor afterwards, and we might 
mark the end of Vijayanagar practically with that, 


We have to make ourselves clear in respect of dates 
for these events, and particularly the two attempts in 
favour of the emperor. According to the Mysore accounts, 
the effort made in behalf of Set Ranga Riyal, in which even. 
the name of Shabji’s son Ekoji figures on behalf of the 
emperor, was defeated by the general of Davarija Wodeyir 
while Chikkadivarija Woe as a prince, volunteer- 
ed his services when the kingdom was threatened by this 
danger, Dévaritja was an old man, and was rather perplexed 
эв to the general to whom tho campaign against this formid- 
able combination was to be entrusted, In that position 
Chikkadévarija Woleyir volunteered hia services from 
‘Tirukaniimbi, where he was living with his tutors undergo- 
ing education as yet. ‘The battle therefore of Erode in favour 
of the emperor Sri Ranga Riyal must have taken place near 
the end of the reign of Davarija, and before Ohikkadévaraja 
Wodéyar ascended the throne in 1672. Inseriptions of Chok- 
kanātha, the ruler of Madura are found in Kumaralingam 
and Tirnchengede ascribed to the years 1667-1668, while 
inscriptions of Devarija Wodeyir of about 1670 are found at 
and near Satyamangalam. The battle must have been fought 
between these years. Very probably the battle was fought 
in the year 1609-70, Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkari is said to 
have sent an expedition against Chikkadévaraja Wodéyir 
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soon after his accession in 1672. It is just possible that 
this invasion took place in the year 1672 or 1673. Thus 
the last shred of hope of reviving the empire under Srt- 
Ri ral vanished with 1674 or 1675, the last possible 
your, Asa matter of fact, abont (his time or a little Inter, 
we hear of an inviwion, according to the Rama- 
Rijiyamu, wndertaken by another scion of the ruling 
family, Kédandarina, who advanced ut the head of an 
army as far as Hassan and Sakkrepatna, and was driven 
buck by Chikkads ‘This invasion under 
Kodandariima mast have been after the death of Sri Ranga 
Rayal, and therefore about 1675—it may be even 1674— 
perhaps the last date known for Sri Raga I. With him 
vanished perhaps the empire of Vijayanagar sa real, 
political entity, and what constituted the provinces of the 
empire therefore could regard themsclves rightfully as 
independent kingdoms, as in fact they had been doing for 
some time before. Thus the province of Ginjee was under 
Bijapur, The territory belonging to Vijayanagar to the 
north of Madras belonged to Golkona, ‘Tho Nayakships 
of Tanjore and Madura were in perpetual conflict with each 
other, and the Tanjore Niyakship was nearing its end. 
‘Mysore and Ikkéri on the plateau maintained themselves 
in a position of some importance, and could not be said to 
have adopted an effective policy of mutaal friendship and 
alliance, Пані had to maintain herself against various 
enemies of her own, which kept her engaged on her western 
frontier, and the activity of the Mahrattas kept them 
engaged on the northern. So Mysore was free to pursue, 
her own policy of active expansion into the territory on its 
northern frontier. Sach was the position of affairs in the 
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south:when Shivaji's attention was turned that way, and 
called for the adoption of a policy of intervention in the 
affairs of the south, for which he sought the assistance of 
Golkonda, and brought the diplomatic and administrative 
talents of Madauna and Alekanna into play. 


Affairs in Tanjore wero moving fast, and effectively 
called for the intervention of Shivaji, ‘The last Nayak 
‘Vijayardghava of Tanjore had shown himself by no means 
friondly to Ohokkanatha Niyaka of Madura, Hostility sooms 
to have been the cardinal principle of policy between these 
two states ever since the Civil War that followed the death 
of the great Venkatapati Riyal in 1614, ‘That attitude con 
tinued generally unbroken, and, as ocoasion offered itself, 
the two states went to war with each other without any in- 
fluencing cans other than this. Occasions offered thom- 
selves now and again for one reason or another. Оћокка- 
linga in the course of one of his wars against: the Maravas of 
Ramnad took the fortress of Vallam on the Tanjore frontier, 
which Vijayarighava soon recovered. The hostility thus 
‘engendered increased when, as the local accounts have it, 
Chokkkanitha asked for tho haud of ono of the daughters of 
‘Vijayarighava in marriage. ‘The reply given to this was 
negative, and referred to an older incident of a domestic 
character not complimentary to Madara, aud thus fanned 
the flame, In the war that ensued Vijayarighava was 
dofeated and killed as also his son, and, in the holocaust of 
the victims of the royal family in tbat falling fort of Tan- 
jore, a baby Chengamaladìs, as he was called, son of Vijaya- 
rāghava’s son, alone escaped through the efforts of his dying 
smother anda nurse. When Madura conquered Tanjore, 
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Chokkalinga appointed a half-brother of his to conduct the. 
administration of Tanjore ou his behalf. That half-brother 
turned traitor, and possibly he sought the intervention of 
Shabji in Ginjee ; but Shabji’s intervention seems to have 
been brought about in behalf of the baby, and nominally 
under the authority of Bijapur, Shahji’s officers under com- 
mand of Ekoji, otherwise known as Venkaji, marched for- 
ward, turned ont Chokkaniitha’s cousin forslack of assistance 
from him, and pliced Chengamaladis on the throne. Very 
soon there was trouble, and (he administration under a baby 
suffered from the disadvantages natural to such av administ- 
ration, and Ekoji’s intervention was sought again, and 
this time Bkoji conquered and occupied Tanjore, not to give 
it back again to any scion of the Tanjore family. Ho might 
bave taken possession even of Trichinopoly if ho:had made a 
strenuous effort, but he thonght it pradent not to draw upon 
himself the whole foreo of Madura—it may be even others 
in alliance~and therefore was content with the conquest of 
‘Tanjore. ‘The first years of the administration are reported 
to have been very good. 











‘The government seems to have been placed in the 
hands of experienced administrators, the two brothers 
Raghunitha Niriyan Hanumante and Janirdana Niriyan 
Hanumante, sous of the old Karbari of Shabji by name Naro- 
Tirumal Hannmante, ‘The father was a faithful servant of 
Shabji, and naturally the sons wero trained for the same 
service, and were already occupying responsible positions 
under Shabji in the administrativo line. They were en- 
trusted therefore with the civil administration of Tanjore, 











Jesuit Letters : Wayeks of Madura, pp. 279-80. 
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while Ekoji was placed at the head of the administration. 
‘Tho father’s officors naturally assumed a paternal attitude 
in carrying on the administration, and caused dissatisfaction 
probably to the rising ambition of koji, whose army and 
officers seem to have contained a good contingent of Mussal- 
mans, as armies even nominally of Bijapur were bound to 
contain, Young Ekoji began to chafe under the authority 
assumed by the older officials, and in this attitude was per 
haps egged on by somo of the Muhammadan officers near 
him, ав against the Brahman civil administrator, a attitude 
not unusual under tho Muhammadan governors of the 
Dakhan genorally. ‘This made Raghunitha Narayan throw 
up his office, and, withont doing damage to his state, he 
thought it best to lay the whole matter before Sivaji, who, 
їп the opinion of the Karbari, was likely to take a more 
reasonable line of action, and whose opinion might possibly 
prevail for good over the brother. So Raghunitha Niviyan 
broke up his establishment, and with his brother and 
nephew and two other trusted officers of the group marched 
up through the territory of Ginjee northwards through Gol- 
konda back to Sivaji. This journey of Raghunitha Naniyan 
happened to synchronise with tho vanishing of the power of 
the emperor of Vijayanagar, and it must have struck him 
that the authority of Vijayanagar having become non-exist- 
ent practically, the territories over which the empire had 
suzerain claim were likely to bo going without a suzerain. As 
an old official with the most thorough knowledge of the con- 
dition of affairs in the kingdom of Bijapur, he must have also 
realized that there would be no possibility of assertion of 
Bijapur authority over the territories conquered by Shahji in 
behalf of Bijapur; so that the territory included in the 
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government of Ginjee, the territories under the governments 
of Tanjoro, and tho other small governments under Bijapur 
to the northward of Ginjee, all of thom alike seemed to him 
tobe in a condition fit for appropriation by ono thut could 
conquer them and hold possession of them effectively, Ho 
‘therefore thought that the best service that he could do to 
his master Shabji, and, after his death, his sons, more 
particularly Sivaji, was to make it possible for him to take 
possession of all thut was ShahjUs and add to iç his own 
part of the territory in Mabñrishtra, so that the so-called 
Bijapur jaghirs of Shabji may x intact in the family, 
‘Whethor tho idea dawned upon hin that the disappearance 
of the ompire of Vijayanagar opened а now vista of imperial 
ambition may woll be doubted though it does not seem 
impossible if Gaga Bhatt could entertain a similar idea that 
led to Sivaji's coronation. It would be nothing strange it 
the vision dawned on him. Anyhow there was the moro 
practical question which the Sar-karkeun could, and did 
‘understand, in going forward to lay the matter before his 
master. He thought he might as well propare the way for 
ho carrying out of the project, as far as he could do it 
without authority from his master Sivaji, He visited 
Golkonda where already Madanna and Akkanna were in the 
ascondant so far as the actual exercise of power and the 
formulation of a policy went. Raghunitha learnt the 
partiality of Madanna for Sanskrit leuning, particularly 
on the side of religion and philosophy, and, being a very 
learned man himself, he thought he could turn his talents 
to purpose. Ho went there as a mere learned Brahman, 
and soon showed his talents which received the fullest mead 
‘of appreciation from Madanne, Raghuniitha soon became 
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the much-respected guest of the great minister, He sought 
and obtained opportunites for confidential discussion of the 
matter occupying his mind at that time, and prevailed upon 
the minister to consent to a policy of an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with Sivaji as the best course of action to 
be adopted in the circumstances, both as against the advano- 
ing tide of Mughal aggression, and as the best safeguard 
for tho preservation of, what was worth preserving, the 
Hindu India of the south which was fast vanishing before 
their very eyes. Madanna’s part in this affair is one of the 
cardinal facts of the Qutub Shahi administration upon which 
Madanna is to be judged as to his loyalty and capacity for 
rule, We shall consider therefore, in the circumstances, 
whether the course of action adopted by him was in the best 
interest of the state that he served ог по. 


At the time that Raghuniitha Nariyan was returning to 
the Mahratta country from ‘Tanjore, and passing through 
Golkonda on his way, tho position of affairs happened to bo 
somewhat as follows :—the kingdom of Bijapur was under 
the regency of Abdul Karim Buhlol Khan, the Afghan, 
‘who was in alliance with Diler Khan, the Mughal governor, 
and the Afghan party was in the ascendant. ‘This personal 
rolationship naturally threw Bijapur into the arms of the 
Mughals ; and Bijapar thus detached, the Mughal danger 
became far more real both to the Makrattas and the ralers 
of Golkonda, It was about that time that Bahadur Khan 
came into the command of the Mughal government. Diler 
Khon in combination with Bijapur made a joint attack on 
Shivaji, and the war was conducted on both sides some- 
what languidly, ав the emperor himself was moving towards 
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Hasan Abdal against the Khaibar Afghans, who had risen in 
revolt. Diler Khm was called to the north-western 
frontier, and Bahadur Khan was sont in his stead for the 
charge of tho Dakhan, A successful expedition against 
Bahadur Khan was undertaken about the ond of October, 
and ihe war was carried on in the following months till 
about the February of the next yonr, Then Shivaji opened 
negotiations with Bahadur Khan, and ultimately cune to an 
understanding with him, But the negotiations provod 
futile, as they were probally intouded to be on the side of 
Shivaji, and Aurangzeb cautioned Bahadur Khan from 
falling into tho snares of Shivaji again, Having garrisoned 
his forces and supplied them with provisions, Shivaji throw 
off the mask, and brought down upon him an invasion from 
Bahadur Khan of a more active charactor than usual, 
Sweeping through the Mahratta country, ho came down 
upon Bijapur and pressed Bijapur hard, Bijapur under the 
regency of Bulol Khan, sought the assistance of Shivaji, and, 
in return for a contribution of 300,000 hems annually, he 
undertook to assist Bijapur against the Mughals, But very 
soon this understanding broke off and Shivaji felt free to 
proceed further, Bahadur Khan continuing his attack on 
Bijapur, Shivaji had nothing to fear from that government, 
But it was worth while coming to an understanding with 
Bahadur Khau. On the initiative of Bahadur Khon a peace 
‘was concluded betwen Shivaji and the Mughal viceroy, and 
something like a peace was patchod up for the time being. 
Bijapur being thrown out of action, and the Mughal govern- 
ment of the Dakhan being under alliance of some kind, 
Shivaji was able to put into practice the scheme adumbrated 
by Raghunith Niriyan. He naturally therefore looked 





-do anything effective against him, was bound to pure 
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‘towards Golkonda, the passivity of which, if active co-ope- 


ration was impossible, was absolutely essential to him, in 
сазе he should mature his plans of carrying ont the schemes 
of Raghunith Narayan in the Karnitalk, 


‘The Gollsoyda government under Abul Hasan Qutub 
Shah and Madanna Pandit, his chief minister, found them- 
selves in a rathor more dangerous position than usual, 
Wo pointed out already that the safety of these southern 
governments lay in their acting together and adopting a 
common policy at least as against the Mughals, ‘That was 
tho really advantageous policy for them to adopt, and, at 
any rate, they tried to do so on occasions, Now moro 
than over, it was necessary for them to provide themselw 
against tho activity of the Mughals undor Bahadur Khan, 
Bahadur Khan having got into an agreement with Shivaji, 
and seeing that the Bijapur government was powerless to 











moro uelive policy «s against Goikoyda, ‘The immediate 
neighbour of Bijapur being out of action, it was to the best 
interest of the Golkonda rulers to get into alliance with 
‘Shivaji if possible, and thus provide themselves against any 
successful attack by Bahadur Khan, whatever be the Qutub 
Shahi policy in respect of the Karnāțak. An alliance with 
Shivaji therefore, apart from his intentions in regard to the 
‘Karniitak, was essential to the Qutub Shahs. If Shivaji was 
impelled towards gaining the alliance of Golkonda for his 
Karnitak enterprise, Golkon}a was under no less imperious 
need for getting into alliance with him to keep off the 
Mughals. But so long as the Mughal general was occupied. 
swith Bijapur, they can countenance such movements as 
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Shivaji might make on tho southern territories of Bijapur, 
which certainly did require being put into order even in 
the interests of Golkonda, Shivaji therefore persnaded the 
Golkonda government to come to an agreement with him; 
and both Madauna the minister and Abul Hasan Qutub 
Shah, tho sovereign, found it to their interest to enter into a 
definite agreement with Shivaji, and permit him to carry 
on his southern campaign, which after all was to all 
appearance, to put his father’s jagiir into order and put an 
end to the anarchical condition of the south. So the two: 
states entered into an offensive and defensive alliance after 
a visit to Golkonda by Shivaji. Shivaji was allowed to. 
‘undertake a campaign in the south, Golkonda providing him. 
with tho sinews of war, and a contigent of troops, particu- 
larly artillery in which arm Shivaji’s army was weak. 
Shivaji was to receive a subsidy of 3,000 huns a day and 
should be assisted by an army of 5,000 mon together with 
a train of artillery. Shivaji was to give Golkonda in return. 
therefor such parts of the conqu in the Karnitak as did 
not belong to his father Shabji. Tho treaty did contain a 
condition of a common defensive alliance against the 
Mughals. . 










In regard to this treaty and the consequent facilities 
provided for Shivaji’s invasion of the Karniitak, it is 
beyond question that Madanna had a vory important share 
of responsibility, notwithstanding the fact that he had the 
completest support of Abal Hasan Qutub Shah, Whether 
that was a policy which was to the advantage of Golkonda 
or no, is really what ought to guide us in our judgment of 
‘the part that Madanna played in bringing about this, What 
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was the position of Golkonda at the time, and whether it 
stood to gain or lose by the alliance are really the only 
issues that ought to decide this question. Golkonda was in 
‘constant danger of being overrun by the Mughal army and 
her frontiers, particularly the north-western frontier, were 
entirely open to Mughal operations. The Bijapur govern- 
mont having been thrown out of action, as was stated 
already, the only security for keeping the Mughal from the 
frontier consisted in an alliance with the Mahrattas, To 
that extent so far as that part of the treaty is concerned, it 
was undoubtedly for the advantage of Golkonda that they 
should get into an alliance with Shivaji, What was the 
interest of Gollkonda in the operations of Shivaji in the: 
Катица Р It was pointed out before that the Karnitale 
was hardly iu a satisfactory condition, particularly tho 
Bijapur part of it. The greater part of Bijapur con- 
quests in the Karniifake was directly or indirestly ander the 
rule of Shahji, and after him his son Bkoji; and such 
portions as were not directly under Bkoji’s rule were more: 
or less in a condition of anarchy, ready to fall an easy prey 
to any enterprising power that was in a condition to take 
advantage of it, Mysore and Madura showed themselves 
to some extent active in this direction. ‘Their ascondency 
would intevitably bring on the destruction of Tanjore 
sooner or later. In the condition of affairs:that prevailed, 
the state which attempted to remain stationary was bound 
to suffer inthe long ran. The authority of the Bijapur 
government over her southern possessions was of the 
slightest. Even in the interest of Bijapur, it would be 
very much better that they be brought under one common 
authority and if possible, under the nominal authority of 
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Bijapur itself. But that was not very muéh to the interest 
of Golkonda. ‘The affairs of Golkonda required perpetaal 
vigilance all along the frontier between the territories of 
Bijapur and those of Golkonda. ‘Chis can never be regurd- 
өй аз satisfactory so long as the Mughal Viceroyulty of the 
Dakhan continued to exist, Hence if Shivaji could 
guarantee a more satisfactory condition of the whole of tho 
Karnäțak asa result of the expedition, GolkonJa had 
something substantial to gain thereby, although un- 
doubtedly Shivaji wonld be infinitely the greater gainer, 





‘There is one other possible question in regard to this, 
Shivaji had now crowned himself king. At least some of 
the Mahratia Bukbairs give indications of thoir not having 
been unaware of a kingdom going by default in the south, 
now that the empire of Vijayanagar had passed into the 
unknown, ‘There might have been that ambition in Shivaji 
‘of oreating for himself akingdom, which ho could maintain 
itself in independence, and out of reach of the arms of the 
Mughals. If Giga Bhatt could think of it, па the Sabhasad 
Balhair makes it clear, it might as well have dawned upon 
himself and upon Raghunith Narayan Hanumante, Whe- 
ther Abul Hasan Qufub Shah could sympathise with a 
movement like that may be open to doubt. But that 
Madanna could have been in active sympathy if such an 
idea had been put before him may be presumed ; but 
whether it was put before him or not, we have no means of 
knowing, although it seems exceedingly likely that Raghu- 
nāth Pant would have put it before him, and might have 
received a sympathetic reply therefor. Since tho advantages 
to Golkonda of tho treaty were so direct in other particulars 
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it would not perhaps be proper to put this possibility as 
counting against the actual loyalty of the Hindu minister 
‘to the Muhammadan Sultan of Golkonda. We have very 
‘god reason to believe that since the accession of Madanna 
to the chief power in the state, efforts have been constantly 
made to introduce some kind of an order in the southern 
acquisitions of Golkonda. ‘That was a matter of groat 
difficulty as long as the emperor Srf Ranga lived and moved 
effectively, though practically a fugitive, Now that he had 
vanished, this state of affairs may as well be put an end to, 
and one way of doing it is to let Shivaji acquire possession 
‘of what was his father’s territory, in order that the much- 
needed peace may prevail in the south, even to the comfort 
of the Golkonda rulers in regard to their southern territory. 





According to the records of Fort St. George, Abdul 
Hasan’s reigu began with Sayyad Muzaffar Khan as the 
chief minister, and Musa Khan, Khon-i-Khanan as the 
Golkonda governor of the Karniitak, a position almost 
exactly like that of Mir Jumla before he went over to the 
Mughals." ‘The document under advertence refers to the 
oath of Neknam Khan, who granted a cowle for Fort St. 
George in the first instance, and to the arrangements in 
впсовввіоп. Neknam Khan was succeeded in the chiet 
ministership by Sayyad Muzaffar Khan, and in the Nawab- 
ship of the Karnatak by Musa Khan. Venkatapati, the 
Brahman agent of the Company in Golkonda was sent with 
presents to the new Nawab, and the record contains a 
regolution sanctioning an expenditure of 500 pagodas for 
presents, etc., to the new Nawab on his first visit, The 








** Factory Records of Fort St. George, Vol. 1, 25th April 1672. 
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cowle that was given by Neknam Khan for the possession: 
of Fort St. George was confirmed by his successor Musa 
Khan as Nawab of the Karnštak. ‘This state of things 
Jems to have continued for two years and about the end 
of the year 1674, or early the next year, both Sayyad 
Muzaffar and Musa Khan weve turned ont of office, and 
Madanna and Akkanna took their place respectively. It 
is after this that a change of local administration took 
place, and gradually the tarafddrs had changed and 
finally the whole administration, Musa Khan was succeed- 
ed by a Muhammadan official by namo Nandar Khan, Ho 
seems to have been succeeded by Ibrahim Khan, and in 
Succession to him Akkanna becomes governor of the 
Karnfijale, ‘This change seems to have takon placo some- 
where about 1675, We got a reference to it for the first 
time in a record of date 21st November, 1674, and again in 
one of 16th July 1675, and Podili Linganna, the nephew 
of Madanna and Akkanna, became Taratdir of Poonamallee, 
within whose territory Fort St. George was situate. With 
the coming in of Podili Lingunna, there was a stiffening in 
the administration, and the understanding between the 
government of Fort St. Goorge and that of the Paraf- 
dir was one more or less of open hostility. ‘This change 
of position is fully described in a British document 
0.0, 4215 dated 23rd July 1676.* According to this letter 
both Muzaffar Khan and Musa Khan were set aside; 
Chinnapalli Mirza, as he is called, in front of San Thome 
was killed by poisoning, and the former Tarafaix Pollepalle 
Venganna was removed from office. It was this document 
that contains a statement that Muhammad Ibrahim was 
¥ Quoted in Love's Vestiges of Old Madras Vol. T, p. 356. 
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made the great Sarkel, i-Khel, for a consideration of 
1,10,000 pagodas. The cause of the differences between 
Lingappa, the nephew of the :brothers, Madanna and 
Akkanna, and of the government at Fort St. George 
concerned more or less the position of Fort St. George in 
relation to the Government of Golkonda, The first point 
at issue was whether they were answerable to the Taratdar 
of Poonamallee in whose division Fort St. George was 
situated, From out of this sprang various others, such as 
the collection of rent, the. trade between the fort and the 
territory immediately outside, the customs revenue which 
‘the fort was bound to pay, the various changes in the 
condition of Fort St. George that took place as a result of 
the changed circumstances in its immediate surroundings, 
all which does not concern us directly. What is to the 
Point is that, after the change had been brought about, the 
administration in Golkonda under the Brahman ministers 
made an effort to introduce a more vigorous administration 
within the limits of the territory of Golkonda conquered 
from the empire of Vijayanagar. This seems more or less 
to synchronise with the march of Shivaji to the south,’ at 
any rate the proposal therefore, so far as the Golkonda 
government was concerned. Whether the change was 
‘brought about as a normal consequence of the change of 
ministry, or whether it had anything whatever to do with 
the agreement between Golkonda and Shivaji, does not 
appear clearly. ‘The Company's people complained bittérly 
of the Brahman administration being very exacting, and the 
demands of the Tarafdir of Poonamallee particularly irksome, 
"The Company's officials at Fort St. George cannot be regard- 
ed as altogether unprejudiced witnesses.to what took place 
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about them, and all that they say regarding the government 
of Golkonda at the time perhaps could not be taken at their 
full valne. It is in this state of affairs that Shivaji started on 
hig southern campaign, and in the sources accessible to us we 
hear nothing of his doings in a military way in the territory 
of Golkonda. We get reports of his achievements only 
when he got actually into the territory of Bijapur. It 
seoms therefore that Shivaji did nothing worth mentioning 
in the territory which ostensibly belonged to Golkonda, 
‘and it is only when he passed that territory and came into 
the region dependent upon Ginjee outside the sphere of 
Golkonda, that he began his activities one way and another. 








So far as his operations in the territory dependent upon 
Ginjoo were concerned, they seem to have been thorough- 
going, as was anticipated. ‘The government of Ginjee itself 
seems to have become effete and fell an easy proy to the 
attacks of Shivaji, as Martin’s Memoira and other sources 
om clearly to indicate. Ginjoo was mastered possession 
of, it may be by a stratagem, as is generaly believed, Shivaji 
asking the: governors, the sons of the Khan-i-Khanan at 
Bijapur for an interview, making prisoners of them and 
taking possession of Ginjeo. From there he continued his 
attacks upon Sher Khan, who was governor of the territory 
south of that with a strong position at Tiravadi, But Sher 
Khan was in no condition to meet the attacks of Shivaji on 
any terms of equality. He was casily driven off from 
‘Tiravadi and from Buvanagiripaftanam into the forests of 
Ariyalir on the northern banks of the Coleroon. It was 
only Vellore that offered stout resistance and stood a siege 
effourteen months, Abdullah Khan the governor gave it 
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up as hopeless at the end of the period, and stipulated 
for a provision for himself when he surrendered the fort. 
‘This provision is sometimes represented asa bribe offered 
by Shivaji, which is hardly the only possible inference in 
the circumstances. ‘Then it is that Shivaji got into diplo- 
matic transactions with his brother which proved far more 
‘unsatisfactory than perhaps he anticipated. 


Shivaji’s main object seems to have been to get his 
sovereign rights recognised in the southern territory as 
successor to his father, his brother Bkoji playing the 
subordinate political role of a feudatory to his brother. 
Asa matter of fact, Tanjore, and the other places dependent 
upon Ginjee, were conquests that Shahji made for Bijapur 5 
and so long a8 Shahji lived, they were counted as a part of 
his jaghir, which he administrated in behalf of Bijapur. 
‘When Shahji died, the Bijapur government seems to have 
conferred the Niyakship of ‘Tanjore on Bkoji, In the 
circumstances it looked rather strange that Shivaji should 
have boen particularly oblivious of recent history to 
have made the demand of his brother. The demand must 
havo had an inner motive, and not merely the almost un- 
tenable position of asking his brother to recognise what was 
perhaps not exactly the actual position, Shivaji’s demand 
amounted to a share of what belonged to his father, and, во 
far as the movable properties went, Ekoji made no difficul~ 
ties, The irreconcilable difference between the brothers 
‘was in regard to the territory of Tanjore. Shivaji’s position 
was not exactly that of grabbing for territory, He seems to 
have been anxious to get the supreme title to himself, while 
he seems to have been quite prepared to let his brother 
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‘conduct the administration, perhaps under the safeguard that 
he was in good hands for carrying on the administration, 
‘Notwithstanding all that is usually said about the bad 
administration of the Mahratta ruler of Tanjore, one of the 
Jesuit letters” makes it abundantly clear that the early 
years of Mahratta rule in ‘Tanjore were years in which the 
administration exerted itself to bring about the prosperity 
of the country with great success. That was the period of 
administration under Raghuniitha Niviyan Hanumante, who 
is exhibited as an arch mischief-maker in the whole trans- 
action. It is perhaps after he went away that tho adminis- 
tration suffered a certain amount of neglect. Shivaji's 
motives might have been partially tbe restoration of good 
administration under Raghunith Niriyan Hanumante ; at 
the same time we cannot altogether neglect the fact that the 
territory under the control of Shivaji was a comparatively 
extensive territory fast passing out of the hands of Bijapur, 
If ultimately it should be that Bijapur lost it, it would be 
much better that he had a title to it, so that whatever befell 
his territory in the north, he could claim to a position 
higher than that of a mere feudatory chieftain that he 
actually was in the Mahratta country. So he strained every 
nerve to get his brother to agreo to his suggestion that 
Shivaji may be recognised as Shahji’s successor to the title, 
and, when Ekoji would not agree to it, Shivaji offered him 
terms which limited his government in the south if 
ultimately he should insist upon continuing there; but 
offered an equivalent in the Muhratta country itselé by 
preferenc 

Nazahs of Madura, p. 20, 
Dr Son's Translation, p. $41. Fo: 
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‘The whole of this transaction does not directly concern 
‘the administration of Madanna and Akkanna, and the terri- 
tories of Golkonda. ‘They are of concern to this extent ; 
that one of the terms of the treaty consisted of a promise 
by Shivaji to restore to Golkonda such conquests as he 
might make of territories which once belonged to the 
Мазар об боорда, It is just possible that there were 
bits of territory dependent upon Vellore which came into 
this category, and which Shivaji would have had to make 
‘over to Gollon(a, We have not come upon any record in 
which this point is at issue between Golkonda and Shivaji. 
The whole arrangement made about the year 1676 by the 
new administration of Golkonda for the carrying on of the 
government of the territory on this side of Golkonda seems 
to have had that point in view. ‘There is a reference in 
Martin's Memoirs that Gollonda wrote to the agency at 
Fort St. George not to render any assistance to Shivaji in 
his transactions round Ginjoe, But the available records 
at Fort St. George do not throw any very particular light 
upon it, and Shivaji does not appear to have interfered 
with the complicated transactions that took place between 
the English, French, and the Dutch round Mylapore, or in 
what each one of these parties attempted to get from 
Golkonda by way of advantage from the fall of Mylapore 
to the French and its ultimate recapture by the Dutch and 
the Golkonda forces together. We have therefore to assume 
that, so far as these transactions went, Shivaji committed no 
Dreach of the agreement with the Golkonda government. 
In his conquests in the territory up the plateau in the 
region of Mysore, it is just possible that he trenched upon 
Golkonda territory. We have it on record in the Company's 
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correspondence that Podili Lingauna, the Tarafdir of 
Poonamallee at the time had become the governor of the 
Karniitak in succession to Akkanna, and thus occupied a 
position corresponding to that of Mir Jumla or Musa Khan 
or Muhammad Ibrahim in regard to this, He claims 
having taken the town of Chikkaniyakanahalli* from the 
Bijapur territory probably belonging to the province of 
Sira. That happens to be after the death of Shivaji, 
and probably he took the place from the Mahrattas, 
thereby indicating clearly that so far as Podili Linganna 
was concerned, he exerted bimself to discharge his 
duties faithfully to the state of Golkonda. His struggle 
throughout, during the administration of Fort St. George 
by Sir Streyensham Master, was again a struggle for the 
assertion of the authority of Golkonda over Fort St, George, 
and incidentally, of course, of bringing Madras into the 
sphere of his own official authority first as Taratdir of 
Poonamallee, perhaps more clearly afterwards, when he 
became actual ruler of the whole of Golkonda Karniitak. 
He was dogged in his demands, and Master adopted high- 
handed measures as counter-strokes, and the position of the 
Company at Fort St. George became really uncomfortable, 
Jn regard to the demands of Lingappa, the rights of the 
question were not altogether all of them on one side, and 
they got complicated by the steps and counterateps adopted, 
and on the whole, it cannot well be said that Lingappa was 
doing anything that was not in the interest of the Golkonda 
‘administration. We come across remarks in the Company's 





"Letter dated October 27, 1682, from Vitarighavayya at Golkonda 
P- 113. Letter to Fort St. George, Vol. ii, 1682. 
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records, perhaps more often in Martin's Memoirs,* of the 
stiffening character of the Brahman administration on the 
one hand and the demand for peiskcush on the other, and 
it is an illuminating commentary that the Brahman agent 
in Golkonda, Venkatapati, himself a Brahman makes a 
remark that the Golkonda officials being Brahmans put out 
their hands whenever something had to be done This 
statement of the Brahman notwithstanding, the question of 
peishoush was a thing, which, at the time, does not appear 
to have been the peculiar characteristic of this class or that. 
The vory English East India Company was prepared to 
offer it, and actually volunteered when Shivaji wanted 
certain things for which he offered to pay. ‘The Council 
under Sir William Langhorn eolemnly Jaid down once and 
again that it would be ridiculous to accept a price for those 
things supplied to Shivaji notwithstanding the offer of 
payment, becauso he was a great man and great advantages 
might accrue from this consideration. In the circumstan- 
ces, it would not do to hurl it in the teeth of a particular 
historical character of the period as if it wero a vice 
peculiar to'him. 








In regard to the Qutub Shah Abul Hasan himself, ho 
seems to have begun his administration more or less ав а 
Vigorous ruler. At one time, he was on a tour through 
his territory accompanied by Madanna.t ‘The Company's 
records contain a reference to his anticipated visit to 
Masulipatam and the details as to how exactly to receive 
him and what presents to make. Another time a reference 
to Fort St, George, Val Н, 1682, р, 338. 


+ Letter dated March 3, 1651-82, from Virarīghavayya. Jdid., p. 22. 
Í Fort St. George: Diary and Consultations, November 24, 1674, 
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is made to the Dewan Madanna being away with the 
Nawab on business connected with the administration, * 
‘There is a record of date July 16, 1675 0.0. No. 4100 
quoted in Love's Vestiges of Old Madras (lbid.. p. 356) 
where the Qutub Shah is said for the first time to have 
given up all his power to the ministry, It is a general 
vemark and no details are given, and it may be that por- 
haps he did not concede all that he was asked to, while it 
is just possible that the administration had actually passed 
into the hands of the ministers. Even granting that the 
Company obtained the information from their agent in 
Golkonda, what really lies behind the remark is the in- 
fluential position of the ‘Tarafdir and the extraordinary 
difficulty experienced in getting what the company wanted 
from the Dewan. The records make it clear that in the 
first instance the factory at Fort St. George wanted to 
regard themselves as absolutely out of the control of the 
"Тага!даг of Poonamallee, and again taking advantage of the 
relations between the Tarafdir and the Dewan and his 
brother, the agent, they sometimes made an appeal even to 
the Sultan direct, through others such as the Sar-i-Khel, 
Muhammad Ibrahim, ‘The Company did not get their way, 
and it would naturally lead to the inference, justifiable 
from their point of view, that the Sultan had completely 
neglected the administration, and it was the ministers that 
were actually carrying it on, 

















"The next important transaction with which Madanna’s 

‘name is preeminently associated is the series of transactions 

between the Mughals on the one side, Bijapur and Golkonda 
Fort St. George 
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on the other, while yet Shivaji was in his southern invasion. 
‘This has reference to the campaign carried on against 
Bijapur by Bahadur Khan, the Mughal viceroy. Bijapur 
was under the regency of Bulol Khan, the Afghan, who 
had the sympathy of Diler Khan, the Mughal general. 
Bahadur Khan gave shelter to the Dakhanis, who suffered 
at the hands of the Afghan party under Bulol Khan 
in Bijapur, and in support of the Dakhani party he 
persisted in attacking Bijapur. ‘This attack of Bahadur 
Khan {шей ушу badly, and it was with great 
culty that Bahadur Khan could extricate himsel 
from the position, He therefore turned to the south- 
east and laid siege to the twon of Akalkot and Naldrug. 
Hore again the Bijapuris under Bulol Khan inflicted a 
heavy defeat and forced Bahadur Khan to raise the siege. 
‘The position of Bahadur Khan bocame critical when an 
army from Golkonda marched under Madanna Pandit 
himself to reinforce the Bijapuris, Bahadur Khan managed 
to buy off the Golkon(la forces, and collecting together all 
his own resources and the Dalhani generals from Bijapur, he 
made even an attempt at securing the friendship of Shivaji, 
‘This demonstration in:power brought Bulol Khan fear the 
congoquences, and he agreed to let the Mughals conquer 
the exposed parts of the Bijapur territory in the north. 
Bahadur Khan was able to take Naldrug now in May 1677, 
and early in July following Gulburga as well. But these 
successes came too late for him. Aurangzeb already dis- 
pleased with his failure in diplomacy with Shivaji, recalled 
him, becanse of the reverses he suffered at the hands of 
Bijapur egged on to that end by Diler Khan in combination 
with Bulol Khan, the Bijapur regent and friend of Diler 
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Khan. ‘The emperor felt so far persuaded against Bahadar 
Khan, as not only to recall him, but also to give the com- 
mand to Diler Khan. Bulol Khan, the regent in his 
attempt to bring about this culmination offered to conquer 
Hyderabad and to crash Shivaji if only the emperor would 
be pleased to order the imperial troops to assist him, 
Aurangzeb agreed, and Diler Khan and Bulo! Khan together 
arranged to invade Golkonila territories late in 1677. 
Bahadur Khan left the Dakhan in September 1677. 
The Wazir, Asad Khan, who was sent by the emperor to put 
matters right in the Daldhan, returned very soon to the 
emperor's sido, and Diler Khan, at the command of forces 
in the Dakhan, continued operations initinted by Bahadur 
Khan which resulted in the acquisition of a vast tract of 
Jand enclosed by a line drawn from the river Bhima and 
the Manjera to Bider and Gulburga, turning southwards 
towards Halsangi, not very far from Bijapur. On the 
south-eastern side, the frontiers came into touch with the 
important fortresses of Golkonda on ‘that side particularly 
Malkhod, Neithor the successes of Babadur Khan, nor the 
alliance of Diley Khun with Batol Khan of Bijapur, brought 
the Maghals any neaver to possession of Bijapur, which was 
the object that the emperor set his heart upon. In accordance 
with the terms made by Bulol Khan, a joint attack was 
made upon Mallched. While Bahadur Khan himself had 
been laying siege to Gulburga in June 1677, the Quyub 
Shah massed hs forees on the western frontier under the 
commander-in-chief, Muhammad Ibrahim, merely to watch 
the frontier and not to enter into the war. When Gulburga 
fell Golkonda was threatened with attack unless the Qutub 
Shah dolivered up to the Mughals Shivaji and Shaik 
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Minhaj, the Dakhani general of Bijapur, who had taken 
service with him, ‘The negotiations* developed ultimately 
into a demand for a crore of rupees and ten thousand horse 
asa fine for Golkonda having assisted Shivaji. Golkonda 
offered to pay five lakhs of rupees and no more. But 
Diler Khan and Bulol Khan made up their minds to attack 
Malkhed in reply. After various incidents, the Gol- 
Konda forces got the better of it ultimately as the combined 
forces of the Maghals and Bijapur were pressed hard in 
the course of the war, Diler Khan therefore solicited 
peace as his friend Bulol Khan was in his death-bed. In 
the meanwhile, Golkonda’s intervention was sought by 
Siddi Masaud and other nobles still faithful to the house of 
the Adil Shah, Abul Hasan Kutub Shah's intervention 
brought the different parties in Bijapur to agree to 
the following terms. Bulol Khan was to resign the 
regenoy, Siddi Masaud succeeding him. Six lakhs of 
rupees, the arrears of pay due to the Afghan soldiers, 
should be paid by Masand and the forces disbanded 
on condition that these forces quitted Bijapur. Bulol 
Khan was to retire to his own fief, The Qutub Shab 
agreed to see that the Bijapur territory was not attacked for 
the future, and a Golkonda agent was to be stationed in 
Bijapur, whose advice was to be taken in ‘regard to the 
administration of affairs. Akkanna, the brother of Madanna, 
‘was chosen for this post. At the same time, Masaud met 
the Mughal general Diler Khan at Gulburga, and agreed in 
return for the Wazirship of Bijapur to take orders from the 
‘emperor Aurangzeb, and not to make any alliance with 
Shivaji, but rather to help the Mughals in their attempt to 
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take from him the Mnhratta territory. The Adil Shah's 
sister Padsha Bibi was to marry a son of the Maghal omperor 
On the face of it, Masand had put himself in an ambiguous 
position, Balol Khan died in December 1677, and Masaud 
His first diffculty was tho disband- 
ing of the Afghan soldiory in Bijapur that he undertook to 
depending upon a promise of Golkonda to find the money. 
‘The Qufnb Shah delayed payment, and the Afghan troops 
of Bulol Khan went into mutiny, and life became impossible 
almost in Bijapur. Masaud’s power was of the slightest 
even inside tho capital, In this desperate position, he 
alienated the sympathy of the Mughals by attempting to get 
into a secret alliance with Shivaji, The disorders encourag- 
ed the activities of Shivaji on his side, and, notwithstand- 
ing the protests of Diler Khan, Masaud invited Shivaji to 
help him out of his difficulties iu Bijapur, Masand brought 
‘upon himself the troubles that he attempted to avoid. ‘The 
terms of the treaty with Diler Khan were a negation of the 
obligations that he undertook to dischar goto Golkonda, 
and naturally Golkonda vefused to pnt him in resources for 
disbanding the Afghan soldiery. ‘Their mutiny almost 
paralysed the administration of Bijapur, and drove the 
regent into the arms of Shivaji as the only means of safety. 
‘this alliance with the Mahratta made the Mughal general 
hostile, So the hostility of the Mughal general on one side 
and the coolness on the side of Golkonda put Masaud com- 
pletely at the mercy of Shivaji. Shivaji made an effort to 
render the assistance that was asked, but even there what 
the regent did was hardly what was to have been expected 
of an ally. Shivaj’s troops were looked upon with suspicion. 
After making an effective diversion against Shivaji, Diler 
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Khan found ont the shiftiness of Masand’s policy ; and not 
only withheld farther assistance, but felt even compelled to 
attack the Adil Shahi territory again, With the internal 
disturbance brought on by misunderstandings between the 
regent and Sharva Khan, affairs in Bijapur were in such 
utter confusion that nothing could be done against the 
advancing Mughals. Shivaji, having been looked upon with 
suspicion, the Mughal general thrown into opposition by the 
attempted alliance with Shivaji, affairs in Bijapur itself 
being in a hopeless condition, Bijapur was at the mercy of 
Diler Khan, Diler Khan wanted to take possession of Bija- 
pur by a coup. Information of it somehow leaked out, and 
those in Bijapur whom he wished to capture had time to 
escape, and Diler Khan’s attempt proved abortive. He was 
driven to the alternative of bribing Bijapur troops and 
nobles to betray the interests of Bijapur rather more suc- 
cossfully. Muasaud had no alternative but to agree to what 
terms Diler Khan demanded, and among them was the pro- 
posed marriage of the Bijapur princess Padishah Bibi, who 
by a voluntary act of hers left the city of her birth to be- 
come two years afterwards the wife of prince Azam, son of 
Aurangzeb. Not satisfied with this surrender, Diler Khan 
demanded the resignation by Masaud of his regency. A 
war became inevitable, and Diler Khan had to carry on the 
war under very disadvantageous circumstances as the 
viceroy, Shah Alam was very far from friendly to him, 
Diler Khan’s operations therefore delayed, Masaud was just 
able to provision the fort and put in such troops ав he still 
had command of into the fort. He had no alternative but 
to appeal to Shivaji, who rendered prompt and effective 
assistance. Masaud utilised this and the disadvantages under 
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Which Diler Khan laboured to gain time, so that Shivaji 
might have the chance of crippling the Mughal power. 
Shivaji succeeded in raiding the Mughal territory so effect- 
ively that Diler Khan's ruin became certain, as complaints 
were constantly reaching the prince-viceroy in regard to 
the destructivo activity of Shivaji’s forces, and the incapa- 
city of the Mughal general to rendor offective assistance. 
Diler Khan’s tramp card in these operations happened to be 
the person of Sambaji, son of Shivaji in camp. He had run 
away from his father at the ond of tho previous yonr and 
was well roceived by the Mughal general in whose camp he 
happened to be. Butin the midst of these troubles, be 
managed to escape first to Bijapur and ultimately to Pan- 
bala, early in December 1679. 





With the return of Sambaji tho position of Shivaji bud 
improved much. He had rendered valuable and effective 
assistance to Bijapur, and had beon tho means of saving 
Bijapur for the time being. This would be a very good set- 
off for all that he may have done against Bijapur, although 
ostensibly he was still on terms with them as before. Diler 
Khan's position had been terribly damaged. His efforts to 
take Bijapur ended in failure. ‘The advantage of having 
Sambaji in his camp which he regurded as a tramp card 
‘had been lost ; his operations against Golkonda so far had 
‘been only futile, and all this was cause enough to give 
the emperor the greatest dissatisfaction. ‘The emperor 
was getting himself involved ina very difficult struggle 
against the Rajputs of Ohitoor and Udaipur: but for 
this, he might have shown his anger more decisively. 
What the emperor actually did, howev was to call 
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back Shah Alam the viceroy and Diler Khan the general, 
and send in: their stead minister Khan-iJahan to rehabi- 
litate the Mughal position in the Dakhan. Tho net result 
of the operations so far had been the promise of subordi- 
nation that Shah Alam got from the Bijapur authorities 
tothe Emperor. Otherwise things had gone wrong all round, 
‘The operations that Shivaji began as a counter-stroke to the 
attack on Bijapur by the Mughals by carrying depredations 
into the Mughal territory and distracting their attention, 
still continued and put an end to their authority all along 
the whole frontior from Burhanpur in the north to the 
torritory immediately round Sholapur in the south, While 
they were being reduced to stalemate like this, occurred 
the death of Shivaji and the accession of Sambhuji to power. 
‘The disturbance immediately following Sambhuji’s accos- 
sion to the throne kept the Mahratta trouble under control, 
and gave a certain amount of respite to tho Mughal Wazir 
to bring the whole Mughal Dakhan into some kind of order 
and give to the subjects of thoso territories some peace and 
security which they badly needed, In the meanwhile 
occurred the rebellion of prince Alcbar who set himself up 
against his father; proclaiming himself emperor, he had 
dethroned the old great Mughal by proclamation, and had put 
himself under the protection of Sambaji. The Mughal 
resources had to be turned to :this now danger and a 
campaign had to be undertaken against Sambaji, and 
prince Akbar. ‘This dragged on for a while till the 
Emperor himself brought to a close his campaign in Raj- 
putana, and was able to arrive in the Dakhan and take 
command of the operations about the ond of the year 1681. 
His presence in the Dakhan changed the whole aspect of 
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atfairs, and Mughal armies ware sent into the Konkan and 
into the southern Mabratta country against Samba‘. 
But Sambaji showed himself in this campaign a worthy son. 
of Shivaji, and kept the whole Mughal army at bay. The 
campaign dragged on for two years like this and it was only 
the application of all the Mughal resources that brought the 
Mahrattas to bay and finished this campaign successfully. 


‘The Emperor could turn his attention to Bijapur which 
in his opinion was responsible for the Mahratta trouble, 
The best way to got rid of the Mahratta power was by 
concentrating all Mughal forces against them. So tho 
varions divisions of the Mughal army were called to 
hendqnarters, and were sent down to attack each its own 
partionlar portion of the Mahratta frontier. Sambajt was 
at that time occupied in a struggle against the Portuguese, 
and the opportunity for this onslaught was well chosen as 
tho Mahratta feudatories were getting gradually discontent- 
ed against the rule of Sambaji, and several chieftains 
of note were ready to adopt a policy of defection to which 
«they were incited by agents of the Great Mughal. Notwith- 
standing this Sambaji was able to carry on for a consider- 
ably long time; but gradually he had to give way before 
the operations under the command of the Emperor himself, 
‘At tho ond of 1684 the Mughal outposts wore pushed in 
along the frontier and the Mabrattas were brought under 
control in a way. Then the Mughals hurled themselves 

' against Bijapur as getting rid of Bijapur and annexing it to 
the Mughal territory would weaken the Mahrattas very con- 
siderably. The Emperor discovered that Bijapur was still 
‘playing into the hands of the Mabhrattas, and rather than 
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overcome the Mabrattas and attack Bijapur, it seemed to him 
better to get rid of Bijapur first. One way of starving the 
Mahrattas it appeared to the Emperor, was to destroy Bijapur 
and annex it to the Mughal dominions, ‘The operations against 
Bijapur began actively about tho end of 1683, and the war 
dragged on, aloug with the operations against the Mahrattas, 
throughout 1684, and the siege of Bijapur really began 
in 1685. The Bijapuris put up as efficient a defence of the 
fortress against the Mughal attack as they possibly could 
this time, and ultimately the Emperor had to change the 
original arrangements and to draw himself closer to the 
scene of operations, He removed his heodquarters to 
Sholapur where he remained during the siege. ‘The Adil 
Shah in turn received assistance from Siddhi Masand from 
distant Kurnool, the Golkonda forces arrived trom Hydera- 
dad under Ambaji Panlit, and Sambaji himself sent an 
army corps under Hambir Rao, At this stage of the 
operations the Emperor in spite of all his efforts found the 
Qutub Shahis joining forces with Bijapur, The Emperor 
wanted Abul Hasan not to holp tho Adil Shah in any way. 
But Abul Hasan responded to Adil Shah’s appeal in 
July 1684, and adopted, under the advice of Madanna, the 
wise policy of standing side by side with the Dalkhani 
powers a8 against the common enemy. ‘The Emporor 
found it necessary to divide his forces and send Shah Alam 
and Khan-i-Jahan to attack Hyderabad. ‘The Mughal siege 
‘of Bijapur continued, Bijapur having various successes, 











‘The grand army having been long in occupation of the 
territory of Bijapur all round, famine threatened the camp; 
supplies conld not come with regularity from the north; 
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communications were closed, Prince Avam was in great 
straits to carry on the operations successfully, and it became 
a question whother the siege operations were to bo continued 
or given up. The emperor responded to his appeal nnd 
sent supplies and reinforcements in time, Simultaneously 
snecess attended the operations of Shah Alam against 
Hyderabad. He was able to enter Golkonda and the 
myrder of the minister Madanna drove Abul Hasan to shut 
himself up in Golkonda, In March 186, the emperor 
shifted hie headquarters to vory near Bijapar itself, and 
ultimately Bijapur fell on September 12, 1686, alter a siege 
of very near two years, A week after Aurangzeb himself 
entered the fort aud Bijapur became a Mughal possession. 


Atter tho fall of Bijapur the days ot Golkoa existing 
as an independent stato could not be many. But before 
coming to the fall of Golkonda we shall have to note the 
salient foatures of its history aud mark the evolution of its 
policy which brought about its downfall, We have alrondy 
noted the part that Golkonda played in regard to tho king- 
dom of Bijapur in the immediate neighbourhood, and the 
Mahratta stato under Sambaji, ‘The policy adopted was 
опе of alliance with the Dakhan rulers as against their com- 
mon enemy the Mughal. ‘This alliance continued unbroken 
up to the death of Shivaji notwithstanding the fact that 
after 1677 the relation between Shivaji and Golkonda was not 
perhaps as cordial as before because of differences in regard 
to Shivoji's conquests in the Karnatic. ‘The general policy 
pursued by Golkkonda was perhaps the only sound one at the 
time and in the particular circumstances, namely pursuing a 
common policy with Bijapur and the Mabrattas as against the 
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Mughals, if the independence of this southern kingdom from 
the Mughal empire was at all a worthy ambition, ‘The Qujub 
Shahi kingdom was not protected by a natural frontier 
against the Mughals in the north, Tt was the same case with 
the Bijapur kingdom to a considerable extent. The only 
question to consider in regard to this policy is not whether it 
was right or wise, but whether it was possible and whether 
the Qutub Shah's resources were such as to make an effective 
stand against Mughal attack, The weakness of the policy 
consisted in the impossibility of the three states co-operuting 
апа adopting consistently a common policy. Aurangzeb 
hardly wanted a cause for war, But he wanted a suitable 
opportunity when he could attack these kingdoms and annex 
them successfully. If Aurangzeb was kept from annexing 
these kingdoms, it is not want of will, but much rather the 
facility to do во. Sir Jadunath Sarkar tells a story that 
Mirza Mohammad, the Mughal envoy in Abul Hasan’s court, 
one day took the Qutub Shah to taske by making the remar 
‘it does not become you to assume the title of the emperor. 
If Aurangzeb hears of it, he will become more angry.’ ‘The 
Qutub Shah replied promptly ‘ you chide me by mistake. If 
we are not called Padishabs how can Aurangzeb be styled 
the Padishah of Padishabs.’ This gives an idea of what the 
Mughal policy was towards Golkonda, ‘Resigning his 
royal position to bis Wazir, Madanna, he shut himself up 
into his palace with an army of concubines and dancing 

rls." Whether this character given to Abul Hasan is 











The same learned historian relates ‘ From the thoughts of th 
humiliations and the impending ruin of his house, Abul Hasan, like 
Wajid Alt Shab, sought distraction or oblivion by plunging into 
unrelieved sensuality” (Fryer, Vol, i. p. 88) 
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historically sound we shall consider a little later, But m 
the meanwhile what wo bave to consider is the more import- 
ant sequence of historical incidents which would give an 
idea of what the administration of the state of Golkonda 
was during the period, We have noticed already that Abul 
Hasan actively pursued the polioy of Madanna of assisting 
Bijapurasagainst MughaYattacks. Abul Hasan and Madanna 
were responsible for pursuing an active military policy along 
the Mughal frontier of their dominions, aud beating back 
more than one Mughal invasion, They came toa defini 
agreement with the Adil Shohi kingdom, and assured them- 
selves of the adoption of a similar sound policy by that 
state by even appointing a resident in Bijapur in the person 
of Akkanna as was already stated. During the period 
(1674-79) of five years wo hear already that Abul Hasan and 
Madanna wore making a tour in the course of the administra- 
tion of affairs. ‘The first which refers to about 1673-74 was 
delayed, but it was undertaken somo time in 1675. On 
another tour Abul Hasan and Madanna were reported to have 
deen residing in Bezwada early in 1679 according to the 
reports to the Company at Fort St. George. This is referred 
to by Martin in his Memoirs. ‘That does not look exactly like 
confining himself to his palace, and fuddling himself with 
wine and women. The Mughal historians and those his- 
torians who wrote about theso states from outside have little 
to say of Gollconda or Bijapur when they did t:ot come into 
contact with the Mughals. ‘The period 1668-86 was a 
period when these complications of operations demanding 
concentrated attention upon the Mahratta country put 
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perhaps Bijapur and Golkonda outside the horizon of those 
histriographers who wrote about the history of operations of 
the Mughals, But what we are able to gather of this period 
from the information that is available from the records of 
Fort St. George gives us an entirely different idea, We 
have referred already to one feature that a couple of tours 
‘wore undertaken by Abul Hasan Qutub Shah ; but the facts 
of history come to us in an entirely different light from the 
records. ‘These are generally found in letters written by a 
Brahman who was in residence at Golkonda to transact 
business for the British Company in Fort St.George. ‘There 
wero similar agents of other Companies such as the Dutch, 
‘Those people kept sending news of what was taking place 
at Golkon(a, ‘These Companies themselves had to transact 
items of business of varying importance from time to time* 
‘The Brahman ministers of Golkonda, Madanna and Alkkanna, 
appear in these British records in a light which is entirely 
different frum that which one would infor from extracts 
given above, The Company's servants no doubt complain 
of the exacting character of the Brahman ministers ; but 
when the actual exactions get to be analysed itis found that 
it is nothing more than enforcing strictly the incidences of 
the administration coupled of course with what these people 
generally called sallabad, the médmit of modern times, in 
rogard to prosents which were bribes and nothing less. The 
Company’s agents in Fort St. George were struggling might 
and main to get their possession of Fort St. George out of 
the official control of the local ruler for the time being, 
namely, the Tarafdār of Poonamallee within whose territory 
lay the town of Madras." ‘The ‘Tarafdir was more than 
Dand © Letter December 1676 and 20th tdem. 
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‘equal to these and held fast to his official right, and pointed 
‘out to the government that, even to the Company, the 
carrying on of this administration efficiently would be 
impossible unless the headquarters transacted business 
with the Company's agent at Madras through him. This 
Tarafdir was no other than Podili Linganna one of the 
nephews of Madanna, Another of their nephews was the 
Tahsildar of Bhadrachalam by name Gopanna who is better 
known perhaps to tradition in his new devotional name 
Rimdis, Another nephew of theirs rendered distinguished 
servico as a military man and is known by the title Rustam 
Rao, Madanna kept his position as chiet ministers 
Akkanna began by occupying the position of the controller 
of the forces, and bad been at one time described us 
commissioner of the south who had been in a progress of 
pilgrimage and inspection to the south when he visited 
‘Tirupati and Kijabasti not far from each other, and quite 
‘close to Madras.* Alkanna advanced from that position 
to that of the GolkonJa Resident in Bijapur, and later on, 
he seems to have held for a while the position occupied by 
Mir Jumla of the governorship of the entire Golkonda 
Karnatic, But after 1682 he was ocoupying a post of great 
importance at court becanse we hear of Podili Linganna 
being promoted to that position, the position held by 
Neknam Khan who was опе of the successors of Mir Jumla. 
While one does not see very much of Abul Hasan Qutub 
Shah's work directly in what appears in this correspondence, 
one is able to soe clearly that the administration was carried 
on with efficiency. The Company's agents did complain 
about the Гайнэ and demands at various time for 

FD and C Letter 27th March 1681; 40h April 1681 and 18th idem. 
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various amounts of presents. ‘They did not complain 
of things not being done, Privileges were demanded, 
and bribes were offered in proportion to the value of 
those privileges. It was not always possible to secure 
the privileges demanded even at the price, One would 
interpret this as a sign of efficiency rather than that 
of inefficiency ; but that Abul Hasan Qujab Shah was not 
a cypher in the administration is clear from the fact that 
some of the agents of the Company could appeal to him 
and get things done. Of course that huppened only occa 
sionally, and always through other high-placed men of the 
court such as the Sar-i-Khel {brahim through whom, for 
a certain period of time, the Company's agents of Fort St. 
George wore paying their annual rent of 1,200 pagodas.* 
‘The matters of contention between Podili Linganna 
and the Company generally were in regard to the 
rising in commercial position of Fort St. George through 
various causes, and particularly the deprivation of 
the customs revenue of the state of Golkonda which 
was past passing to Fort St. George even to the 
detriment of the harbours in the immediate neighbourhood 
such as Mylapore.t ‘This spelt the complete ruin of the 
customs revenue of Golkonda, and meant necessarily the: 
increase of the customs revenue of Fort St. George to that 
extent and perhaps more, ‘Then again it was another point 
that Linganna could never forget or forgive, that Fort St. 
George should pay its rent only through him, and should 
have no transactions directly with the king and his minis- 
ters at Golkonda. He often complained to the headquarters, 











* D and C. Lotter December 1676. 
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and often succeeded in getting the headquarters to 
agree with him, ‘There is a letter written by Akkanna to 
the agents of Fort St, George that Linganna had power to 
transact business, and that the Company’s agents would be 
‘wise if they did their business through him, ashe had the 
power.* ‘To some considerable extent it seems to have been 
recognised in the days of Sir William Langhorn and when 
Gyfford assumed tho agency. In the interim however, 
when Sir Streyensham Master held the agency, things went 
to an unpleasant extent, Linganna was inexorable in en- 
forcing his official rights, Master was equally tenacious 
and went the lengh of adopting high-handod measures to 
enforce what he deemed to bo bis rights, But these were 
nothing short of coercive measures put upon tho subjects ot 
Golkoniia and would have been sufficient cause for war.t 
‘Master notes in his Diary that minister Madanna and his 
master Abdul Hasan Qatab Shah wore in Bezwada at one 
time, and even distant Madapollam at another time. He 
notes that at Madapollam a house built by an Englishman 
‘was looked upon as good enough by the Shah to be purchased 
for his use in case of need.$ In regard to the time when 
the two visited Bezwada it is mentioned that both of them 
were there with a view to inspecting the locality and re- 
fortifying the stronghold of Kondapalli to which they 
intended moving the treasures in ease of need.§ ‘This was 
‘some time about A.D. 1679 while Aurangzeb’s attack had not 
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begun. In the light of these facts which should be regarded: 
thoroughly historical, that Abul Hasan could be regarded 
exactly as Fryer describes him would be hazardous. The 
fact of Abul Hasan’s offending the emperor are set down in. 
the latter's own words, 

‘This luckless wretch (meaning Abul Hasan Qutub 
Shih) has given the supreme power in his State to a kafir, 
and made Sayyids, Shaikhs and scholars subject to that 
man, He has publicly allowed (in his realm) all kinds of 
sin and vice ziz., taverns, brothels, and gambling houses. 
Ho himself is day and night sunk in the deadly sins, 
throngh his excessive devotion to drink, and fails to distin- 
gnish between Islam and infidelity, justice and oppression, 
sin and piety. By refusing to respect God's commands and 
prohititions, by sending aid to infidel powers, and by pro- 
mising one lakh of Aun to tho kafir Shambhu, ho has mado 
himself acouvséd before God and man.’ (K. K. Vol. ii, 
р. 828.) 

Analysed, it comes to this: Abul Hasan appointed a 
Hindu prime minister to conduct the administration. He 
has tolerated the Hindus and Hinduism without distin- 
guishing between Islam and infidelity, justice and oppres- 
sion, sin and piety. Не assisted infidel powers like the 
Mahrattas, and was on torms of peace with Shivaji and his 
son Sambaji. These three sets of his acts were inexcus- 
able in the eyes of the fanatic Emperor, and therefore of the 
orthodox historian. t 





We shall examine these separately. Abul Hasan Qutub 
Shah was a man of humble origin, and was by chance ele- 
wated to his high destinies. He found the nobles of the 
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court not inclined to show him the respect that was due to 
hhis position—a feature not uncommon in Muhammadan 
history. He preferred therefore those that would be more 
loyal and deferential to him and his position, He appointed 
officials in the persons of the two brothers who brought 
hard work and efficiency to their work; who had risen to 
a position from which they could be elevated to the highest 
dignity in the state, I£ that is a crime, under Islamic law, 
Abul Hasan could quote illustrious precedents for it. Tho 
ultimate test is whether these men condneted themselves 
efficiently in the interests of the State, and in those of 
their master Abul Hasan. In regard to the first it is 
fairly clear thatthe polioy they adopted in regard to it 
was probably the best in the circumstances, notwith- 
standing the ultimate adverse result, It was perhaps 
inevitable that ultimately these kingdoms should be 
absorbed in the Mughal Empire, About ‘the result, the 
dictum of history is certainly not united ina chorus of 
praise, Tho civil administration seems to have been at least 
as efficient in this state as in those contemporaneous with 
that of Qufub Shah including the Empire. Except for the per- 
sonal hatred conceived, and a general dislike to the ministers 
carrying on a policy of rigorous retrenchment at the time, 
there is nothing on record against them as such, Even Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar notes down: ‘Madauna very wisely 
advised him not to shit himselé up in Golkonda but go to 
‘Warangal or some other distant fort so that, in the event of 
Golkonda being besieged by the Mughals, he would be free 
to move about to reinforce its defenders. But this advice 
only deepened the king’s suspicion of his Wazir’s sinister 
design as suggested by Shaikh Minhaj.’ This relates to the 
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time when Aurangzeb succeeded in detaching Mirza Ibrahim 
from his loyalty to Qutub Shah, As a result of this deser- 
tion, Abul Hasan shut himself up in the fort of Golkonda. 
‘This does not show Madanna at all in the light of a disloyal 
traitor to his master. 


A desertion like that of Mirza Ibrahim at this critical 
juncture,* as of Mir Jumla on the previous occasion, gives 
adequate explanation why Abal Hasan on the first occasion 
the chance offered itself, appointed tho Brahman brothers 
to the highest offices in the state. So long as Aurangzeb, 
or his agents woro in the Dakhan and pursued tho Dakhan 
policy inaugurated long before, the danger of defection of 
Mohammadan Officers was quite real. ‘The chances of 
Brahman ministers desorting their ruler and joining the 
Padishah must have seemed to him unlikely, as in fact it 
was, not because Aurangzeb would not make the effort, but 
Aurangzeb was far from likely to have made himself 
acceptable to them. While Aurangzeb therefore may be 
regarded as quite right from his own point of view, in 
objecting to the Qutub Shah's appointment of Brahman 
ministers, the Qutub Shah could offer valid justification 
for the policy that he adopted in this matter. So neither 
the appointment of the Brahman ministers, nor the vesting 
of his confidence in them that Abul Hasan Qutub Shah 
did, need be held to indicate weakness on the part of the 
Qutub Shab. 


Coming to the second point of his offending, which 
is more or less intimately connected with this, namely, 
‘of his placing the kaffir above the faithful, and conducting 
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himself impartially as between the Islamic and alien faiths 
the Qutub Shah may have to plead guilty to the fact, but 
perhaps, may plead in extenuation. that it was a measure of 
more prudential policy as proved by the experience of his 
predecessors even, Before becoming the Qutub Shah, 
Abul Hasan was of poor parentage and may have been 
thrown very much into the company of Hindus, and the 
Islamic Pir, in whose services he happened to be at the time, 
may have heen a teacher ofa more liberal form of the 
Islamic religion than perhaps the Emperor would have 
approved of, Whatever be the actual reason, in the sur- 
roundings in which Abul fasan Qutub Shah was placed, he 
probably felt that he ought, as far as may be, to hold the 
balance evenas between his Hindu and Mubammadan 
subjects, We have no definite evidence of historical doca- 
ments in regard to the pursuing of a liberi policy in 
religion liko that; but thore is a continuous living tradi- 
tion in the story of Rūmdās and his misappropriation of 
public fands for the purpose of building a templo and other- 
wise providing for the requirements of the temple, to Set 
Rima in Bhadrichalam, Whon after long years of demand, 
tho Qutub Shah took actually coercive measures, the story 
‘has it that a miraculous payment of the sum was made, and 
a receipt obtained directly from the Qufub Shah himself, 
by two men calling themselves Rima and Lakshinana, 
peons of the Bhadrichalam sircar, who came overnight, 
paid the balance demanded in cash, and obtained a receipt 
then and there of the Padishah himself. The historian is 
not called upon to believe in the miracle or its occurrence. 
But the fact that the Tahsildar, a faithful servant of the 
government till before this, aud influentially connected as 
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he was, should have allowed himself to be tortured severely 
all for the sake of his own faith in Sr¥ Rima, may possibly 
have made an impression upon the Qutub Shab, and, if 
that, should have happened early in his reign or even later, 
it migbt account partially for perhaps a more than usually 
liberal policy towards his Hindu subjects, Whatever it be, 
it does not appear to have been so unusual in the history of 
the Dakhani Sultanates that the Hindus enjoyed high 
oficial preferment under tho various kingdoms during the 
first days of their existence, though generally the Muham- 
madans enjoyed more than their share of the loaves and 
fishes of office. As it is we havo seon that apart from the 
two brothers, Madanna and Akkanna, throe of thoir 
nephews occupied positions of importance, and one of them 
was advanced to as high a position as that of tho distin- 
guished Golkonda governors Mir Jumla and Neknam 
Khan ; and this could not have beon all through sheer 
favouritism. Tho tenacity with which this particular 
man fought for the financial advantages of the Gotkonda 
government against the British Company at Fort St. 
George and its masterful agent Sir Streynsham Master, 
and the fact that he oven distinguished himself in a mili- 
tary way by carrying on war against Sambaji’s officers, 
and acquiring for Golkonda the possession of a place like 
‘Ohikkanfyakanahalli in Mysore,” redound to his oredit and 
ability no less than his loyalty, It was not unworthy 
favouritism that brought him up, nor that he was guilty 
of sacrificing the interests of the state to selfish end. 

‘The third charge against Abul Hasan Qutub Shab is 
the pursuing of a pro-Mabratta policy, the responsibility 

Latter to Fort St George, 27th October 1682, 
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for which the historian assigns a good measure to the prime 
minister Madanna, Nothing succeeds like success; but 
success is not the only test of the soundness of a policy 
adopted under certain circumstances. In the cireumstances in 
which Abul Hasan Qutub Shah came to the throne, and, in 
the surroundings in which he was actually placed, there were 
‘only two courses open to him—either submitting himself 
to the Emperor and * placing his neok under the yoke? in the 
Jangoage of the Islamic historians, and perhaps becoming 
one of the mansabadars of the empire—in other words, 
bringing about the political extinction of the Golkonda state 
as such. The other is, so long as there was a chance, to bring 
the resources of the threo states of South India together, 
and set a term to the advance of the Mughal power in the 
Dakhan. From the point of view of the Muhammadan 
Aurangzeb this would be a heinous crime, if for no other 
reason than this, namely, that it would assure the per- 
manenoy of the Mahratta state in the condition in which 
it was, if not, give it a new lease of life. Subsequent 
history has amply demonstrated the unwisdom of the 
policy pursued by Aurangzeb as against the Mahrattas, and 
with по great success. ‘This policy would bring no 
advantage, either for Bijapur or for Golconda ; but would 
amount to committing a political suicide and becoming 
merged in the empire, unless it be to put the Mabrattas in 
a position of disadvantage in the strnggle against the 
advancing power of the Mughals. It was really to the 
interests of these Islamic states, their political interests, 
that the Mabratta state should not go out of existence, and 
the conditions of the problem made it certain that the 
previous destruction of the Mahrattas could only put off 
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the destruction of the Muhammadan power for a short 
while, ‘The previous submission of the Islamic powers 
would put the Mabratta stato at a considerable disadvant- 
age and even immediate jeopardy. But it was not likely 
to have altered the course of history of the Mabratta 
struggle at the time. The policy adopted by Abul Hasan 
Qutub Shah at the time of alliance with Shivaji and Bijapur 
‘was one which perhaps was best in the circumstances. If 
all the three pulled together and put forth their utmost 
resources and fought hard, the success of the imperial 
power would have beon really difficult ; and if they held 
it for afew years and old Aurangzeb passed away, they 
might have continued to exist as separate states. 





If what is said above is justifiable historically, the part 
that the Brahman ministers played is one which ought to 
be held to redound to their honour, and to the loyalty with 
which they served the muster who employed them. In the 
alliance with Shivaji, the part that Madanna played must 
have been one of smoothening the difficulties in the way 
апа bringing about the alliance with far greater ease than 
perhaps would have happened otherwise. Itis just possi- 
blo that the minister, or the ministers, sympathised in- 
wardly at any rate, with the ambition of Shivaji ; but there 
is no hint in any of our sources that Shivaji cherished the 
ambition of annexing Golkonda to his dominions, and of 
the Golkonda ministers agreeing to a proposition like that, 
Тһе worst that could be said is that, in allowing and 
actively assisting Shivaji to make his conquests of Bijapur 
Karnitak, Golkonda may have expected a share of the spoil. 
Butin all accounts of the campaign there is no mention 
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that Shivaji carried on operations against any division which 
might be regarded as belonging to the Golkodna Karnitak. 
He seems to have confined himself entirely to what he 
might have regarded as the part of the Karnitak conquered, 
no doubt for Bijapur, by his father Shabji or bis brother 
Bkoji, As a matter of fact, his operations were confined 
to the portions conquered by Shabji himself, and he had no 
thoughts of attempting any military operation against 
Tanjore. I£ itis found to be a part of the agreement that 
a share of these conquests should bo given to Golkonda, 
that question would arise only when his conquests should 
‘be definitively regarded as his own. They were во far 
conquests that he made ostensibly under Bijapur, and, 
it might bo said, held of them as firmly ав other portions of 
the territory belonging to Bijapur held by him. So far as 
the position of the ministers was concerned there is nothing 
in this jtraneaction that would compromise their loyalty to 
‘the state that they served. Wo have already indicated that in 
civil administration they carried it on with a little more of 
bureaucratic efficiency than before. For the bribery and 
corruption that may havo prevailed, the times were responsi- 
ble, and there is absolutely nothing to show that they were 
more corrupt than their contemporaries, oficials and non- 
officials, Muhammadans and Hindus. It would be interest- 
ing to note in this connection what the French writer 
Martin bas to say of the Brahman ministers in regard to the 
rigours of whose administration his complaint is as bitter as 
those of any other, 








. Referring to the Mughal demands before the invasion 
by Aurangzeb, Martin writes, ‘The great lords of his court 
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perceiving the weakness of the government of the prineé,” 
and that he entrusted it entirely to the minister Madanna, 
who daily reduced their salaries, kept some understanding 
with the court of the Mughals, It is believed that it was 
by their advice that considerable sums were daily demanded’ 
with the object of having a pretext for attacking the kingdom 
i£ they were refused, or, if the money or a part of it was paid 
which would rain and render the king incapable of raising” 
troops when he would attack.’ ‘The administration had to 
be carried on under the gravest disadvantages possible. 

‘The ‘army had to be maintained on a warfooting, and” 
wars were of frequent occurrence and had to be carried ón, 
‘This would necessitate considerable stringency in regard to 
money and the raising of revenue for the purposes of the’ 
state, A Brahman minister in an Islamio state would, under 
the best of circumstances, be unpopular; but where the: 
administration was, under imperious necessity, to adopt 
measures of retrenchment, the minister chiefly responsibl 

for it should necessarily become unpopular, Certainly he 
seems to have been unpopular with the Muhammadan nobles 
and officials at the court; but the ordinary people seem to 
have regarded him with reverence as the extract from the" 
Dutch journal Havart pointed out, People seem to have 
respected him and exhibited considerable regard. Even 
that journal Havart says ‘Madanna was well versed in’ 
Persian, Hindustani and the vernaculars’ of the country, 
and lived in a kingly style ; as the golden palanquin in which 
‘he went out in the streets appeared, people showed their res 
pect by stopping on the way. He was very kind to the 
Dutch.’ That popular respect could not have been obtained 
without some justification in the administration, at any rate 
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having done them some good. The source of information 
for this Dutch journal, whatever that be, was anything but 
favourable to the ministers, as we shall bavo to note here- 
after. But it will suffice here to say that even this hostile 
witness had to state it that Madanna enjoyed a measure of 
popular respect, while he was undoubtedly in the last years 
of his rule unpopular with Mubammadans of position, 
Speaking of the Brahman administration generally, the 
“following remarks of Martin seem to the point: ‘A 
party of Reddia, these are people who keep most of their 
Iands, withdrew to the woods becanse Shivaji’s officers did 
not observe the conditions of their treaties with them, 
‘There was a general disorder in tho province and (this was 
always) caused by the Brahmans. They also wanted to 
causo us some damage at the commencement of the month of 
September. On the pretoxt of gotting measnred (surveyed) 
a garden that wo had outside the lodge, the residences of 
ir married Frenchmen who were in the colony and the 
houses of the people of the country who were in the 
Company's service and to enforce a tax upon (us). I 
steongly opposed it,’ ‘These remarks have reference to the 
neighbourhood of Pondicherry in the province of Ginj 
‘Tt was a new conquest, and it was Raghunith Pant and 
his officials who were trying to introduce an orderly ad- 
ministration, which certainly must have caused consider- 
able dissatisfaction, legitimate as well as other than legiti- 
mate. That the dissatisfaction could be other than 
legitimate is clear from the instances given by Martin 
himself. It is not obvious why the garden occupied by 
them should not be measured like other lands, and why 
this land should not be put under the usual kind of revenue. 
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This kind of dissatisfaction naturally. would be given in a 
fairly large number of cases, and that was the kind of 
dissatisfaction that one hears of generally from the records 
of the foreigners. But, be it said to the credit of Martin, 
that unlike the average of them he is more discriminating 
even where he has something to say directly concerning. 
the administration of Reghunith Pant. Ho says in a 
passage regarding a conversation that the French Brahman, 
agent had with Ragarnat Pandit (Raghunith Pant). The 
Governor-General of the province Raghunith Pandit said 
to have complained strongly that the French carried on 
no commerce and brought in no revenue to the state, and 
if anything, they were disadvantageous to the stato inas- 
much as the Dutch who wore carrying on trade and wor 
paying revenue, had to abandon their factory because of 
the presence of the French. Raghunith Pant offered to 
wait for another year or two to give them time before ho 
took any measures to eject them from the country ; but in 
the meanwhile he demanded a certain sum of money which 
he badly needed to carry on the administration, when the 
agent explained to him that the French had no money, that, 
they would be quite willing to leave the place as soon as 
thoy should have facility to do so. Martin notes that Raghu- 
nth Pant was actually set up against the French, and the 
‘unsatisfactry treatment of the French by him was due to that. 
And then he proceeds to note, ‘It is trae that tho Governor- 
General lacked money for paying the troops, but that 
proceeded from two causes ; the first (was) that the Brahmans 
from the highest officer to the lowest robbed with impunity; 
the second reason (was) tho ill-treatment accorded to the 
people which drove many to leave and pass on to the 
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‘territory of neighbouring princes ; so that the province did 
not yield two thirds of its ordinary revenue. It must, 
however, be admitted that the Brahmans were more careful 
in making the lands profitable than those under the govern- 
ment of the Muhammadans had appeared to us to be. A. 
tiumber of places around Pondicherry covered with brambles 
and brushwood only, of which nobody thought (anything), 
was reclaimed and these have produced since, but the best 
part of these improvements went to the profit of the 
Brahmans.’ While appraising the value of the evidence 
‘of oven a man like Martin, we have to make a distinction 
Beween that which appears on the surface and visible to 
the on-looker, and that which is a little more recondite, In 
this passage while one may readily accept what he has to 
‘say regarding the ill-treatment of the inhabitants and the 
better character of the cultivation, eto, one might well 
question how far his remarks regarding the misappropriation 
of the revenue would bo valid. ‘The government of Shivaji, 
By all accounts, was careful in regard to this particular, and 
їп arranging for the orderly administrationi and the collection 
of a revenue of a new province, Shivaji must have had the 
means to ascertain what was necessary by way of revenue, 
and would have taken steps to assure himself that the bulk 
‘of what was collected went into his treasury. Of course in 
the stages of the initial introduction of administration in a 
newly conguerred province recently emerging from war, 
things are not likely to be quite rogular, but that the revenue 
dhiould all be appropriated by the officials to the extent the 
‘words of Martin would imply, one might well doubt, It is 
hardly necessary to exonerate Raghunith Pant and his 
official staff from all blame. In regard’ to the matter it 
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would be carrying credulity too far to accept the statement 
at its face value, as it would mean that in Mabratta 
administration, checks from above were non-existent even 
under Shivaji, Anyhow, as far as the main features of the 
Brahman administration so much complained against is 
concerned, it reveals a bureaucratic efficiency which hit 
hard the dishonest ryots certainly, and perhaps the honest 
ryot to some extent. If Raghunith Pant had been Karbari 
under Shahji and the son of Shahji, the Karbari must 
have been a trained adi istrator and administered the 
province carefully, and if Shivaji placed him at the head 
of the revenue administration of the new province, the 
appointment could not have been for the purpose of 
Raghunath Pant and his official {staff swallowing all the 
revenue for themselves, With a ruler like Shivaji above. But 
that has nothing to do with the Golkonda administration 
or Madanna directly. 








Judged on the whole, the administration of Madanna 
may be regarded in some respects thoroughly good ; 
and such unpopularity as attached to him and his administ- 
ration were incidental to the exigencies of war and the 
demands: of the abnormal position of Golkonda during the 
period. 


We have pointed out elsowhere that the arrangements 
made for carrying on mining operations at Gollapallee* 
in the Krishua District show themselves in several parti- 
culars very much more advantageous than the arrangements 





* Journal of Indian History, Vol. x. p. 961. Also Proceedings of 
‘the Indian Historical Records Commission, Patna, 1990. 
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under which diamond mining had to be carried on under 
Mir Jumla in the neighbouring Districts. In the miving 
localities of Ramallakotta, as Tavernier calls this, actually 
Ravalkonda and Kollur in the neighbourhood, the terms 
imposed according Tavernier's account seem very hard, 
and leave comparatively little to the miners by way of 
wages or profits. Whereas the mines which were 
working in Gollapalles earned more and looked very 
much better in condition as testified to by Sir Streyn- 
sham Master who noted it carefully in his diary. ‘These 
Gollapalleo mines were brought into work, after having 
remained abandoned for about two or three years, in 
1673, almost with the accession of Madanna and Akkanna 
to power under Abul Hasan Qutub Shab, and by the 
time that Sir Streynsham Master visited the locality the 
mines should have beon working for seven or eight 
years. ‘The following extract gives an idea of the condition 
of the workers : 








“Tho two towns of Mellavalleo and Ravipent the mines 
эге very largo and populous, but the buildings all thatched 
hovels ; the people ave well fed, well clothed and look as 
though they fed well to undergo the hot labour, though 
corn ote, sold at excessive rates ; and the place must needs 
‘bo full of money to pay thirty or forty thousand labourers 
їп the mines besides many others.” 


Further down he notes : 


“The country around the locality looked « pleasant 
like England or London, but Razipent is a large pleasant 
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green valley full of flocks of woolly sheep; thence to- 
Mustabad where we lodged this night, we travelled through: 
the mountainous country, by very pleasant valleys with 
tanks of water, and came to our journeys’ end about 8 at 
night, having travelled two gentue leagues,” ? 





In regard to this passage as many as forty or 
fifty thousand labourers worked, the labourers earned as 
much as 15 pagodas a year and the town paid a rent 
of 60,000 pagodas, ‘The customs duties which were usual 
were 50 per cent here unlike in the other mines whore it 
‘was quite a 100 per cent, The license fees demanded wore 
two pagodas, and four to five pagodas, por mensem, 
according to the number of labourers. Whero a similar 
number of labourers were engaged, it was two pagodas por 
diem, under the old arrangements, If the details be 
compared, the arrangement made under Abul Hasan 
Qutub Shah show themselves liberal and to the great. 
advantage of the growth of the industry. ‘The two sets of 
arrangements were those made by that great administrator 
Mir Jumla under Abdulla Qutub Shah in the one case, 
and the arrangements made by Madanna and Akkanna. 
under Abul Hasan Qutub Shah in the other. 





In the light of what has beon said above, the estimate 
of the Dutch journalist which he had sot down briefly in 
the four portraits that he had drawn of (1) Abul Hasan 
Qutub Shah, (2) Madanna, (3) Akkanna, and (4) the riotous: 
scene in which the two brothers were murdered and 
dragged about, would seem anything but true, Of the first 
he gays : ‘ He was king only in name and not in deed. He 
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attained to that dignity from the very lowest position, and 
allowed himself and his kingdom to be governed by others. 
Ho was a stupid and silly man, and not kingly in manners 
(never behaved like a king) ; when now fortune had fooled 
with him for a Jong time, he was kicked by (deprived of) 
his crown and throne by his own faults. He crept in the 
sand, ate dust and had to humiliate himself (behave) like a 
slave, Woe to that country where kings are mere children,’ 
This certainly is an overdrawn picture, ‘he supersession 
of tho first minister and general was an act of Abul Hasan 
Qutub Shah as well as the appointment of the Brahman 
brothers Madanna and Alanna, According to the hostile 
evidence of authorities, otherwise dependable, that he 
entrusted the administration to others may be admitted as 
true ; but that he took no responsibility therefore nor took 
any part in it, stands anproved from what has been said 
above, Certainly he lost his kingdom ultimately as many 
-others had done before. ‘The inacouracies of this writer do 
‘not come out clearly in this. We come upon them fully in 
the next passage regarding ‘Madanna-Siryaprakiéa Rao.” 
“Hore we see Madanna drawn to life who was the plaything 
of fortune from the beginning of his youth until his death, 
He has rison from nothing to such a high level that even 
the king must obey him, Не has removed his own master 
from office and state, (0, sacrilegiousact of sconndrelism 1) 
Nay, he dared to do anything, But, while attempting to 
deliver his king into the hands of his enemy, he was 
‘discoverd, and lost his life through Sidemakta’s sword. 
Tn the end, after all, the burden must be borne’ This 
‘exhibits to the fullest extent the unsatisfactory character of 
‘the information possessed by this illustrious representative 
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of the fourth estate, Madanna started life in a smalt 
capacity under one of the most capable administrators of 
the Qutub Shahi kingdom—Mir Jumla; and by steady 
work rose from position to position till he came very near 
the top when Abul Hasan Qutub Shah found him ready to 
hand, in his effort to remove a minister who wanted to 
reduce him to the condition of a cypher, Such a career is 
not what exactly could be described as a *plaything of 
fortune.’ The Muhammadan surroundings were not 
likely to have been friendly to the advancement of 
‘Madanna and his brother. If in spite of it they could 
rise, it must have been through work, and certainly through 
some little of worth, That is for the first part of tho state- 
ment, There conld be absolutely no truth in either of the 
two statements that he makes regarding his treatment of 
Abul Hasan Qutub Shab, It nowhere appears in any 
authority that be was handing over the Qutb Shah into the 
hands of the Mughal. It was much rather otherwise. He 
had taken steps years before, in anticipation of this end, to 
provide a safe position for the Qutub Shab to retreat into 
when such a need arose, It was through his efforts actively 
seconded by the approval and active co-operation of the 
Qutub Shah himself, that Kondapalli was being fortified, 
and a strongly fortified city was almost ready for occupation 
if the Qutub Shah was not unduly suspicious, Even when 
the enemy was at his doors, it was the advice of Madanna 
that the Qutub Shah should not immure himself in tho fort- 
ress of Golkonda, but rather fight in the open and escape, 
if noed be, to the distant fortress of Kondapalli. So the 
more serious of the two statements. could be proved. wrong 
to the very hilt. It is not во easy to demonstrate that he 
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‘threw his master into the background ; that he literally 
removed him from his office is perhaps unwarranted even 
for a journalist's information ; but that he carried on the 
administration which, to all external appearances, seemed 
thongh he was ultimately responsible for, and not his 
sovereign, is quite possible ; but that it need not necessarily 
be, needs no demonstration, As was pointed out above, a 
vigorous policy of retrenchment was adopted. It could be 
done only when the minister believed that he had persuad- 
ed the king, or the king persuaded himsolf, that the minis- 
ter was doing the right thing, When the king had given 
the minister his confidence, then it would certainly appear 
эв though the minister was doing everything and the master 
nothing. ‘That this may be only for the look, the fact being 
otherwise, is quite possible, aud seems in this caso to have 
been the truth, 








What this authority says of Akkanna cortainly is * tar- 
wing with the same brush. He speaks of Akkanna as ‘a 
beast in human form : whose cunning wicked tricks, whose 
scoundrelism and pride, should not be uttered (spoken of). 
No greater villain did the town of Golkonda ever witnessed. 
Participating the treason of his brother he was never con- 
tented ; he suffered the same punishment and at the same 
time as Madanna This requires no soparte criticism. 
Akkanna seems to have been a man of overweening charac- 
ter, but that he participated in the treason of his brother 
which has no bottom to rest on, may therefore be dismissed 
as being no more reliable than the other. In regard to this 
matter of the treason of the Hindu ministers, Abul Hasan 
Qutub Shah seems to have been firm in his confidence in the 
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‘brothers, till the defection of Mirza Ibrahim, the Sar-i-Khel.* 
In spite of the fact that several of his other generals 
remained loyal to him, the defection of Ibrahim was put 
before him as though that ofa protege of Madanna’s, and, at 
the critical time, the King’s mind was haunted with suspi- 
cion whether it was the doing of the minister. It was then 
that.he decided to immure himself in the fortress of Gol- 
Konda. Madanna advised him not to shut himself up in 
Golkonia, but to move out towards Warangal and keep 
himself free, beating in reinforcements and finding safety in 
w distant fortress, It was the evil genius of Abul Hasan in 
the person of Shaik Minhaj which misinterpreted even this 
advice, and confirmed the rising suspicion in him against the 
minister. Madanna seems to have believed that the attack 
on him, and the fate that overtook the brothers were actu- 
ally given effect to under the orders of the Sultan, Iswar 
Dis, one of the writers of authority contemporary with the 
‘event, puts it into the mouth of Madanna, crying out against 
Abul Hasan, ‘O, thoughtless fool, as you are slaying me 
at the interested accusation of my enemies without investi- 
gating the truth of the charge, I know that the term of 
‘your kingship has neared its end. You will not sit on your 
throne for more than six months after this.’ Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar records that Khafi Khan was particularly well in- 
formed regarding the affairs at Hyderabad ; and Khai Khan 


















stion was a grow- 
ing one. As early as 22nd March 1682, he was dissatisied with the 
‘general for his part in the operations against the Mughals, and the 





taking of Basavapatam by the NUk of Ikktri. Ina letter of May 27 
idem, Ibrahim was removed -from the Sar Laskarship by Abul Hasan 
Qugab Shah after a visit to Madanna in his house. Seo note above. 
Also, Martin entries for April 1678, p. 325, and August idem, pp. 381-2. 
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states clearly that the murder of the ministers was perpet- 
rated without Abul Hasan’s knowledge or consent. Even 
Bhim Singh, the author of the Dil Kasha, who was present 
at Shah Alam’s camp at the time, agrees with Khafi Khan 
in regard to this point, As against these authorities the 
statement of the journalist will have to be taken as some- 
thing worse than bazaar gossip. 


‘This provides a very apt illustration for demonstrating 
how far contemporary evidence can be positively wrong and 
oven absurdly misleading. ‘The statements contained in the 
Havari in the essential particulars of the career of the Gol- 
‘onda ministers are every one of them wrong in the light of 
other evidence. As was pointed out before, it was not 
possible that Akkanna and Madanna could have started their 
career under Mir Jumla, and, at the same time, commenced 
thoir career in A.D. 1666. ‘The chances are that they com- 
menced their career under Mir Jumla in a humble capacity, 
that means, in a comparatively small official position to 
begin with, and from there they gradually worked their way 
up to the high position that they were in at the time of 
tho accession of Abul Hasan Qutub Shab, That is the 
first point. 








The next point is that Abul Hasan Qutub Shah himself 
was not such a worthless man, that he placed himeelf in 
the hands of his ministers entirely and made a nobody of 
himself, This again seems to be very much aside of the 
faot according to the authorities relied on by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, and which, in the circumstances, seem very proba- 
ble indeed. Having regard to the circumstances of Abul 
‘Hasan’s position before he became Sultan of Golkonda, it. 
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was very likely that his Mussalman ministers showed them- 
selves to be far from showing the respect due to his position, 
because of his previous humble station in life. The man 
that felt this humiliation and took prompt measures to 
counteract it by appointing those men of his own creation, 
‘on whose loyalty he could count, certainly was not the 
man, who is likely to resign so completely his power into 
the hands of his ministers, even though they be of his own 
creation, as to obliterate himself. ‘The chances are, what 
one often does moet with in bureaucratic administration 
that the officials aro allowed to carry on the adminis 
ration under the authority of the chief, the chief keeping 
himself not so open to access to everybody for the sake of the 
attainment of the unity and thorough efficiency of 
administration, Abul Hasan’s position seems to have been 
something like that, The complaint that is made by the 
servants of the English Hast India Company, as well as the 
Dutch East India Company, is that he was not accessible to 
thom, or to their agents, to do them the favours that they 
sought, which were really privileges, which, if accorded to 
thom, would lead to the inconvenience of an administration 
within an administration, which both the minister and the 
King alike would wish to avoid, but did not wish to say so 
plainly. If tho king therefore was not as accessible to 
‘these agents as they would have liked it, we should not be 
surprised if these people:chafed under tho authority of the 
ministers and the inexorable character of their administ- 
rative demands, and speak ill of the king himself. We meet 
with passages here and there in the English Correspondence 
“of that tenor and what the Dutch Journal, Havart has to 
say is nothing different in point of character from the 
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‘complaints that the East India Company’s servants actually 
made. 


But the really decisive point in regard to the matter is 
where tho Dutch Journal charges Madanna with having 
betrayed successfully, or having very nenrly succeeded in 
doing so, Abul Hasan Qutub Shah into tho hands of 
Aurangzeb, ‘This is not at all possible even to be thought 
of. ‘The whole head and front of the Qutub Shah’s offend- 
ing the emperor was his appointmont of these Brahman 
ministers, and of tho confidence he placed in them. That 
was matter about which these men should have had 
Knowledge ; and apart from this particular knowledge 
Madanna and his brother should have known thoroughly 
what a faiatic Aurangzeb was, and what little they stood 
to gain by betraying Abul Hasan Qutub Shah into his 
hands. If there was any purpose in this betrayal, it should 
have been selfish gain, But what sort of a solfish gain 
would these have made by betraying the Qujub Shab, 
perhaps the liberal-minded rater of Golkonda, into the 
hands of a fanatic like Aurangzeb ? Taken all round 
therefore this contemporary authority shows himself to be 
possessed of no information of any authority, and is merely 
‘ventilating tho gossip of the bazaars, such as he might have 
heard, some interested Islamic gossiper, who might have 
chafed under disappointments or inconveniences of his 
own. So it becomes clear that absolutely contemporary 
evidence could be about as misleading as later evidence, 
and the character of contemporaneity gives the information 
no guarantee that it is more correct than the information 
that might be gathered at a latter period, perhaps from more 
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authentic sources. It would be unsafe to accept as true all 
contemporary evidence, and cast aside all evidence of a 
later period as necessarily the less reliable. 


Before concluding the subject, we would like to 
invite attention to an interesting note appended to 
Ohapter XLVI of Professor Sarkar’s History of Aurang- 
zed, After giving some details in regard to these brothers, 
he makes the following concluding reflections ;—' He 
(Madanna) had never realised that the ultimate basis of 
government is force, and that a minister might bask in the 
sunshine of royal favour and trust, but if he has no army 
behind him, his position is precarious and his power a 
hollow show. Evidently long political degradation of the 
Hindu population of Golkonda had robbed them of the 
power of self-defence’, ‘The reflection contained in the 
first sentence of his quotation and its implication would 
‘command but little approval among recognised authorities 
{in state-craft, We pointed out before already that Sultan 
Qutub Shah's chango of ministers at the commencement of 
his reign was because of this possibility, and even if that 
wore a sound political dictum of general adoption by 
ministers, how does it serve the ministers really usefully ? 
Muhammad Gawan, tho great Bahmani minister and several 
‘others, whose names could be cited in a similar position in 
Bahmani history, had not gained by providing themselves 
with a military force to fall back upon unless it be to 
create a civil war, local turmoil and bloodshed, Whatever 
it might have been in Islamic politics, that certainly was 
not the principle that was accepted among Hindu politi- 
cians, A minister was a servant of the ruler and was not 
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‘to set up as a rival, and Brahman ministers always pursued 
it as a solemn policy in state-craft, Even in the matter of 
the provision of jaghirs, what may have been conferred 
upon a Brahman was not regarded, and had not become, 
hereditary, It began with him, and he continued to enjoy 
the privilege only so long as he held the ofico. Apart 
from that, here is a dictum or two from the great Vijaya- 
nagar ruler, king Krishyadëvarāya, in regard to Brahman 
ministers in particular:— 


‘If a Brahman who is a scholar, who is afraid of 
adharma, who is well-versed in RGjaniti, and who is 
between the ages of fifty and seventy, who is healthy in 
body, whose connection with the king has come down from 
previous generation and who is not conceited, accepts the 
ministership under a king and looks after his business 
would it take more than a day for the angés (constituent 
of royalty) of such а Iring to increase ?' 


‘In tho absence of such a minister it a king is not 
contented with ruling himself to the best of his genius 
according to (the science of polity) and with the help of a 
strong army and a full treasury, and has recourse to a 
minister who is devoid of virtues, the minister would prove 
a source of trouble like the pearl of the size of a pumpkin 
and the king would ultimately find himself in the hands of 
that minister.” 


It is not the tradition therefore of Brahman ministership 
to provide themselves with forces to fight the sovereign in 
time of need. This would mean a preconcerted act of 
treason with an elsborate preparation therefor, which ia 
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against the grain of sentiment of Hindu politics and 
Hindu statesmen, The Hindu population might have risen 
against the Muhammadans if the minister had been one 
who had been appointed to represent the Hindus of Gol- 
Konda, There was no such notion of communal polities in 
those days even of Mughal rule. The minister was a minister 
Hindu or Mussalman, and he was the minister of the Sultan; 
and whether it was physically possible for the Hindus to 
rise, even if they wished, is another question, But the 
ordinary Hindu feeling is, if a minister misbehaves and the 
ruler finds it necessary to punish him, it was a question 
purely of master and servant, not a question of a civil war 
between a suzerain and a feudatory. 





On the whole, therefore, a synthetic approciation of, 
the whole mass of evidence would justify the conclusion 
that Abul Hasan Qupub Shah :was not such an absolutely 
incompetent ruler, as it is ordinarily taken, ‘The Brahman 
‘ministers that he chose of his own free will were men who 
carried on the administration in the best interests of 
the sovereign and the state, according to their lights. Their 
fall was due not to any act of treason on their part, but to 
the machinations of a greater power, fanatic in the extreme 
in regard toa Shiah sovereign and his Brahman ministers,- 
who had set his heart upon conquering these southern 
kingdoms by all means in his own power, without any 
soruple as to the actual means adopted to gain this end. 





{Reprinted from the Journal of Indian History, 
Vol. X, Part П] 


Raja Desing of Ginjee 
(An episode in the History of the Moghul Carnatic) 





‘The following extract ів taken from the section bearing 
‘on the history of Ginjee from a manuscript folio bool in 
the Mackenzie colleetion. The book as a whole purports to: 
be a history of the Каја of the lunar line and other Hindu 
rulers. It was written by one Narayana Pillai, son of 
Kallaba Rima Ranga Pillai and a descendant of the shep- 
herd, Ananda Koil Kovalan, the founder and ruler of 
Ginjeo and Pagaividu. Narayanan composed this history 
from what he had learnt either from books or by hearsay 
from the membors of his family and other elders of the 
place, He says that he compared his account with large 
books on history (Taviirik), such as Ferishta and other 
works, He submitted his account for verification to 
Muhammadan amirs of age and others well learned in 
‘Tamil. Having collected his information in this way, he 
has made an effort to compile an account which appeared 
to bo acceptable to his historical senso, In order that it 
may be acceptable to those high placed in Government 
service, he took the trouble to carry it to Arcot, where 
there were Muhammadan gentlemen living, with records 
and books, who could enlighten him. It is there that he 
‘came into contact with the Collector of the Subha, Col, 
‘William Macleod, as he calls him. He got the account 
compared through Amir-ud-din Ali, son of Muhammad 
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Murad, the Company's Sadar at Vellore. ‘This Ali introduced 
him to ol. William Macleod, and, after cautioning 
him as to the importance of compiling a correct ac- 
count, Col. Macleod asked the said Ali to hear his account 
in fall and bring him over to him afterwards for his own 
hearing, 


‘The manuscript consists of four sections : Section I 
contains the history of the Rajas of the lunar line ; 
Section 2 gives the history of the Muhammadan rulers of 
Delhi ; the third seotion contains a history of the Dakhan 
comprising the Mahratta and Tula countries ; and the 
fourth consists of history of Ginjeo and the Karnitak 
(known in British Indian History as Carnatic Payoon Ghat). 
The extract that follows is taken from Section 4, which is 
much more historical than the previous sections. 











‘The date of the actual composition of the work is fixed 
by the reference to Col. Macleod. ‘The manuscript writes 
the name variously, partly due to the blunder of the copyist 
and partly duo to other exigencies, Sometimes it is written 
Maivot, the la and, the va being written sometimes very 
like each other, and the mistake therefore becoming 
possible, In the poetical passages the name gets to bo 
written Macleod William instead of William Macleod as in 
the prose passages, the former being due entirely to the 
exigencies of verse, Soon after the annexation of Arcot, 
the British Government at Madras, particularly the Board 
of Revenue, had to make arrangements for carrying on the 
revenue administration. ‘They appointed one man and 
then another to initiate an administration by a new 
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settlement of the revenues,-ete. Being a difficult affair, the 
first Collectors did not prove as great a succes as the Board 
of Revenue wished and they had to be changed rapidly. 
The officers at the headquarters were anxious for a large 
‘The men on the spot hed a more clear conception 
ctualities and struck out for a fairer assessment, 
So the first Collector had to go and the second Collector 
had to be changed soon, also through blunders of his own, 
‘The third one appointed was Macleod. He was Major 
Macleod at the time and ‘the Colonel’ of the manuscript 
may be merely a courtesy rank popularly given, ‘The 
Government of Fort St. George felt the need for arranging 
for the proper government of the new acquisition, aud 
divided the territory of the Nawab of Arcot that they 
annexed into a northern and a southern Arcot, Pilir being 
tho dividing line. Arcot was annexed in 1801, and 
Macleod, the third Collector who succeeded about the end 
of the year 1802, remained in office till March 1804, when, 
‘owing to the inexorable character of the Board of Revenue, 
hho was compelled to take leave ‘on grounds of ill-health,’ 
‘The manuscript therefore must have been composed during 
the fourteen months of the administration of Col. Macleod. 
‘Wo may therefore take it that the work was compiled in 1803, 








‘The story of Raja Désing, as we find it in this manu- 
script, is very sober and bears on the face of it the impress 
of an account of a contemporary character. Probably 
Nāräyaņa Pillai heard the account from those who were 
actually living in the vicinity when Raja Daéing and his 
father Surup Singh were conducting the administration of 
Ginjeo, that is, the period A.D. 1699 to 1714. The account 
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starts with the fall of Ginjeo to Zulfikar Khan, the Moghul 
general under Aurangzeb who was deputed to take posses- 
sion of Ginjee after the fall of Bijapur and Golkonda. The 
story of the wars round Ginjee and its ultimate fall are 
well known, though the details are not quite so well estas 
blished. ‘The first fact that lends itself to investigation as a 
test is the date of the fall of Ginjeo and what took place 
immediately after. Even Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his 
voluminous work on Aurangzeb leaves the question open, 
He quotes the Masir-i-Alamgiri which gives a discrepant 
date, and the correction that the learned author suggests is 
also of an uncertain character. ‘The next authority that he 
quotes is one in which he has fall confidence, that is, 
Nushak-i Dilkusha of Bhimasen tho Agent of Dalpat Rao 
Bundela, the officer of Aurangzeb. According to him, the 
fort fell on a Sankardnti, which he tries to interpret as the 
2nd of January or the Bist, as oither of them marks the 
entry of the sun into one of the signs of the zodiac, such 
being termed Sankramana or Sankardinti, He also 
quotes the further authority of the Diary and Consultation 
of Fort St. George, whore there is an entry that on the 2nd 
of January, 1698, that all but one of the:fortresses at Ginjeo 
had fallen to Zulfikar Khan.* Now our authority here 

EMLA. 391 explicitly saya that Ginjee was captured on 6th Shaban 
forty-first year of Aurangzeb (7th February, 1698). Tho Madras Diary 
of 2nd January, 1698, records: 'A letter from Amir Jahan from tho 
Mughal camp received to-day advises that tho Nawab has taken-the 
Ginjee forts all but one which also offers to capitulate’ If wo read 
Rajab instead of Shaban in M.A., we get 8th January. Bhimasen (138a) 
says that the fort fell on a Sankarinti, which would give 2nd or 31st 
January. Chitnis Gi. 88) as umalis grossly incorrect, giving Chaitra 


Pratipad Sudi 1618 = 2%8rd March, 1696, as the date of the capture’ 
S arkar's Aurangzeb Vol. v, p. 108 n. 
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gives a precise date, namely, the Fasli year 1107, the year 
16уага, е month of Tai, day two, equivalent to Saturday, 
the Bist December, 1697, in modern computation. The 
‘entry in the Fort St. George Diary has reference to the 
2nd of January. It would be three days from the date 
actually given here. The Mdsir-i-Alamgiri is certainly 
‘wrong, though perhaps it is the oficial account, Bhimasen 
comes rather near to correctness if his datam that the fort 
fell on a Sankardnti should be properly interpreted. Accord- 
ing to this account, the fort actually fell on the second of 
Tai. The first of Tai is generally known Sankardnti in 
these parts and is an agricultural festival for all people 
who celebrate it a8 SankarGnti not only the orthodox 
Brahman marking the entry of the sun into a new house of 
the zodiac. It happens to be the tenth house here, 
Bhimason’s reference to a Sankardnti therefore is not tho 
monthly entry of the sun, but the special Sankardinti which 
usually comes about the middle of January now. It happen- 
ed to be for that year on the 30th of December. On tho 
Bist also the Pongal continues, which is sometimes spoken 
of also as Sankardnti loosely, and Bhimasen might have s0 
hoard it. That this was so can be inferred from the 
Fort St. George records in a letter to William Hatsell, 
Governor of Fort St. David. The Council of Fort St, 
George communicated: ‘there is a report hore that 
Zulphaker Cawn bad got up his flag upon one of the hills of 
Ginjee, and makes a show as if he had really intended to 
take the place; a little time will show the truth,’ on the 
28th of December. Then, Ginjee had not fallen. Another 
entry, dated the 1Jth of January, 1698, in a letter to the 
same party states: ‘It is certain that Zulphaker Cawn had 
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taken Ginjee' and wants Fort St. David to be careful and 
be prepared for an attack. ‘The letter refers to a communi- 
cation from Fort St. David, dated the 5th January, giving 
the news to them, and the letter in reply agrees with the 
view expressed by Mr. Hatsell. Therefore, then, Ginjeo 
must have fallen before the 5th of January, and the actual 
date of the fall must be between the 28th of December, 
1697, and the 5th of January, 1698. Having regard to the 
general statement, that Ginjeo fell on a Sankardnti, that is, 
the 80th of December, 1697, our record comes as close 
to a precisely correct date as it is possible in the cireum- 
stances, in whatever manner the author had acquired the 
date. ‘The actual difference between the 30th Sankardnti 
and the Bist of the chronicle may be one of looseness of 
language regarding Sankardnti of Bhimasen, or of the fort 
having actually fallen or taken before sunrise or after. 


The next point in which this account differs materially 
from those of the others is the circumstances and the 
character of the retirement of Rijirim from Ginjeo. As 
Professor Sarkar’s account has it, Rijirim was just able to 
take himself away leaving behind even his wives and 
children,” and that, while the Nawab offered them escort 


* "The Mahratta royal family begged for safety, which wae 
promised to them, and polis wero sent for their conveyance. Four 
jons and two daughters of RXjfrim now came out of the 

kept in honourable captivity. Another wife of the 

дег} she flung herself down from the summit of 
the fort into depths below. Her head struck a projecting 
Tock and she was killed instantly, but her mangled corpse was caught 
in the branches of w tree on the hillside at an inaccessible place and 
there it lay without funeral. Nearly 4,000 men, women and children 
were found in the fort, but very few combatants. (Dil. 124)'. 
10а, р. 108. 
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and arranged to send them away, one of them declined to 
accept the hospitality of the Nawab, and, dropping herself 
down a sheer precipice, lost her life.* ‘To begin with, this 
seems to be rather against the complaint of collusiveness, 
which, on all hands, has been ascribed to Zulfikar Khan's 
prosecution of the siege of Ginjee, and his unwillingness 
to take the fortress, lest the fall of the fortress should free 
the army and make it available for Aurangzeb to send ít 
out on a distant expedition to the North-Western Frontier, 
which the general and the army alike disliked. The 
account of Narayana Pillai here is that all the while the 
Nawab was feigning an attack, and whenever it was 
proposed to make an attack, Rij had previous intima- 
tion, asthe Company's records bear out. As on this 
occasion, the Nawab was compelled to make a serious 
attack, on the representation of hama Nüyaka at 
‘Vonkatagiri, the attack was made after the said Niyaka had 
boon killed by Zulfkar Khan, Itis difficult to believe that 
Rijirim hod no intimation of it. Whether Zulâkar Khan 
Bavo intimation or not, Rajaram apparently had intimation of 
‘what was taking place in the Nawab’s camp and planned 
his retreat accordingly. He seems to have taken a some- 
what sequestered way out of the fort with all his family 
‘and entourage, and got out of the fort in the night safely 
unknown to the besiegers. From various references in the 
records of Fort St. George, he loitered about the Karnitak 























"Letters from Fort St. George, 1698: letter, dated rat March — 
“There are credible reports that the Morattas who lately came to 
Vellore have carryed away Ramaraja with them and that the Nabob 
Wandevas for Vellore with the army 
‘onely, leaving the baggage att Wandevas.’ 
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and remained in Vellore till a contingent of 3,000 Mahratta 
horse came from Poona and took him safely from Vellore 
in the month of March following. In the light of these, 
therefore, the account of Bhimasen may not be exactly 
correct in details, 


Practically all the year 1698 Zulfikar Khan was making 
his own arrangementa and Daud Khan was ultimately put 
in charge when Zulfikar left for the imperial camp. Tho 
Fort St. David correspondence gives us clear indication of 





Letters from Fort St. George, 1698, letter, doted qth Mare! 
“But ithath happened in this juncture 4 or 5,000 Morattas came to 
Vellore, whither Ramaraja had escaped from Chingee which obliged 
‘the Nabob to carry his Army thither, Ramaraja upon that news 
gone from Vellore with the sald Morattas, andthe Nabob follows 
‘them, but probably no further then the extent of his Countrey, and his 
returne is expected suddainly after which itt will appear whether he 
Go's really design totrouble us. Att present wee can make no 
judgment having yet received no answer to the letters sent him so 
‘that woe find reason to confirme the exution given you in the {nclosed, 
and tho rather because the last letters received from Fort St. David 
yesterday give an account of thelr advices, that Seilim Cawn doth 
threaten and prepair for another assult of Cuddaloor." 

















Letters from Fort St. George, 1698, letter, dated Sth Mareh. 
“Spye Bramines from the Camp advise that the Nabob hath followed 
after Ramaraja as far as Gurram(c)unda and that from thence the 
Nabob will roturne to Sautgur and from thence to Arcott to keep the 
Raman. Amerjoahan is gone with the Camp, but there is no Letter 
from him since he sett out from Wandevas, so soon as wo 
anything from him shall communicate itt to you". 


Letters from Fort St. George, 1698, letter, dated 28th March—" 
night our peons came from the camp who advise that the camp was $- 
days age beyond Gurrungunds, and that the Nabob designed to go- 
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it, Tt was in the year following that the imperial rescript 
was sent ordering the appointment of a Bundela chieftain, 
Surap Singh, as Killadhar of Ginjee and superseded 
the temporary arrangements made by Zulfikar Khan. 
Surup Singh issaid to have been a man in personal 
attendance upon ‘the Bundela chief’. The account 
leaves it open whother he was dependent on Dalpat 
Ray Bundela, or another Bundelkhand chieftain, He 
was appointed Killadhir and succeeded to the responsi- 
bilities of the Nawab of the Karnifak over all tho terri- 
tory appertaining to the province of Ginjeo. We need 
not go through all the details of the administration of Surap 
Singh, which is not exactly our concern, nor does the account 
publish many details regarding these. Apparently Surup 
Singh conducted himself as an efficient administrator and 
carried on the administration to the satisfaction of the 
Foujdar of Arcot, Daud Khan. Daud Khan rotired from 
Arcot in 1704 and Загир Singh continued, perhaps with more | 
power, under his successor Sadat-ullah Khan and the Dewan 
Dakhni Roy. ‘There was apparently no trouble during Baha- 
dur Shah's reign except perhaps that Surup Singh took 
advantage of the change in headquarters to be slack ia the 
payment of the monies due. It is the accession of Yaraksiyar 
‘who took the throne, and the assumption of power by the 
Sayyad brothers, that brought to the notice this remissness 
of Surup Singh. A demand was accordingly made, and 
perhaps Surup Singh found it impossible to get out of the 
bargain ; he managed to pay up the arrears and put himself 
fair and square with respect to his imperial master. But 
‘the accession of Faruksiyar and the changes that followed 
n quick succession upset much, and perhaps it was 
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the new order of things in regard to the governorships 
that made the position of Surup Singh somewhat delicate, 
But he managed to live it down and died without having 
settled the question. In these circumstances, his son Dasing 
happened to be, at the time of the last illness of his father, in 
Bundelkhand. He naturally marched at the head of an 
escort, and his taking possession of Ginjeo in succession 
to his father was the beginning of the trouble, ‘The 
matter in dispute between Dading and Nawab Sadat-ullah 
Khan was one almost exactly the same as that between the 
British at Fort St, David and the Nawabs of the Karnfital and 
the Killadhirs of Ginjee, ‘The question of the right of 
possession by grant of a firman in this particular case, the 
imperial firman of Aurangzeb, and whether a subsequent 
Jarman of Faruksiyar could overthrow a title established 
through a period of more than twelve yours, Déding took 
the line of Aurangzeb’s firman to his father giving thom 
absolute right of the KilladhGri, while the Nawab held, in 
bebalf of Faruksiyar, that a succession was not valid unless 
the emperor for the time being approved of it. ‘The ten 
months’ rule of Raja Dasing was one, on this account, of 
opposition and ended in a campaign conducted by Nawab 
Sadat-ullah Khan against Ginjee: Raja Dising fought 
horoically against tremendous odds and fell fighting. 

















‘The simple story of Daéing’s succession and history has 
been magnified into a romance, and all that was known 
hitherto was an almost fabulous account of Désing incorpo- 
rated in a populr ballad which is being sung ordinarily by 
people of all classes in the Tamil country. ‘The account of 
the ballad begins with a very highly coloured, and absolutely 
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mythical, account of the character of the horse, which 
he rode. He is said to have got it from the Sultan of Delhi, 
who, in admiration to his success in taming the beast, gave 
his daughter in marriage with a jaghir. In the ballad, the 
name of the father is wrongly given, and ho is provided 
even with an uncle, which does not appear in the other 
account. The account of Narayana Pillai, however, 
makes it intelligibly historical. Deéing, on his way 
from Bundelkhand up to his father’s headquarters, passed 
through Bednér, and obtained from the Raja of Bednér, in 
return for the assistance that he rendered, a particularly 
spirited horse, which he rode through all his battles. ‘The 
story is something like Alexander and Beaucephalus 
and no more, His own guard was 350 horse, He had a 
body of 500 killadhīri soldiers. ‘This is of course a slender 
force in comparison with the resourcos of tho Nawab, and 
he fought like a hero. He succeeded in killing Dowlat 
Khan, the general of the Nawab, on the back of his 
elephant, and almost succeeded in taking the life of the 
Nawab himself by means of his splendid horse. There 
being no way of escape from tho field of battle with his 
slender force, the Nawab made every attempt to capture 
him alive. He had, however, to be shot down at the 
critical moment to save the Nawab being killed, There is 
‘representation of the last battle on astono slab preserved 
in the Museam. Recently a writer inthe Madras Mail 
gave this illustration and his own account of Raja Байар. 
‘There are also Tamil books written upon the story of 
Rija Daéing, which young boys read in schools claiming 
tobe historical expositions though they show but slender 
knowledge of history. 
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‘The Tamil name Daging stands for Tej Singh in Sanskrit. 
‘He was the son not of Thérani Singh but of Surup Singh 
of Bundelkhand. He had a personal friend in the son of 
the killadhār of Valudivar, a young Muhammadan by namə 
Mohabat Khan who, with twoof his own intimate friends, 
stood staunchly loyal to his friend and fought like Leonidas’ 
800 in the fight. Tolar Mall occupied a position of some- 
thing likea Foreign Secretary tothe Nawab of Arcot, a 
high caste Hindu, a man of culture and of capacity, Ho 
tried by peaceful means to bring Daging to reason and 
failed, and reported to his master that, if Dasing is to be 
tamed, itshould only be by fight and not by arguments, 
‘Nawab Sadat-ullah Khan began life as a clever secretary, 
and was a capable and well-meaning administrator who 
wanted no war in particular, till it was forced upon him, 
The account of Narayana Pillai in rogard to this is quite sober 
and narrates the events in a manner to carry conviction as a 
true account, in whatever manner he came by his knowledgo. 
He was a native of Ginjoo apparently, and conld write 
but indifferent Tamil, His account is written in a brogue, a 
sort of hybrid between bazaar Tamil and the official Hindu- 
staniewritten Tamil. He could, however, state the incidents 
clearly and observe the sequence, As he claims in the preface, 
ho seems to have had some little critical power and applied 
it usefully, He sometimes offers opinions, perhaps without 
adequate knowledge, and does not show himself a partisan of 
Désing. Ho shows himself rather the other way. The narra- 
tive presented of Dasing probably conveys all the correct 
history of the hero and his short ten months’ rule of Ginjee. 

The date of the death of Dasing is precisely given in 
the narrative, and the details given are found to be correct 
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‘according to the Indian Ephemeris of the late Dewan Baha- 
dur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, corresponding to Sunday, 3rd 
October, 1714" 


(Translation of Narayana Pillai’s Account-—In the 
wars of Aurangzeb in the south, the operations round 
Ginjee constitute an important episode, and tho siego itself 
is said to have lasted fora period of twelve years till alti- 
mately it fel. Since the episode of Raja Dring arises 
directly out of the fall of Ginjee, we may well begin the 
story with the fall of the fortress.) 








‘Tho Nawab t having in this manner pretended to be 
operating seriously carried on the siege of the fortress to the 
year Fasli 1106 (A-D. 1696). ‘Tho Nawab so operated in the 
belief that, i the Padusha had по trouble in Hindustan, the 
Dakban or the Karnak, tho eepoys would have no work, 
‘This was generally known to all. In these circumstances 
and at this time, Bangiru Yichama Niyaka wrote n petition 


* Wheeler, Madras in Olden Times, p. 887.— ‘Saturday, October 9, 
1714— General Letter from the Deputy Guvernor anid Council of Fort 
St. David, dated the Gth instant, advising that our Nabob Sadat Ша. 
Khan bad drawn all his forces round Ginjeo, and summoneil Seropo 
Singh's son to surrender, upon pretence of an onder from Court to take 
possession of that place which he refased to do, and making a desper- 
ate sally with about 300 Rajpoots, was very near killing the Nabob, 
having cut the harness of his elephant with his own hands. But timely 
succour coming in to the Nabob’s rescue, Tejah Singh, Serope Singh's 
son, with Mohabut Kban and several others of the principa) men belong- 
ing to Ginjee, were overpowered and eut of, so that it is believed 
Ginjee wil surreneder in a few days’. On the 15th of November the news 
arrived that Ginjee was captured by Sadat-ulla Khan. 























+ Zulfikar Khan, the son of the minister Asad Khan. 
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tothe Padusha that the Nawab Amir-ul-Umara Bahadur 
‘was actually helping Rajirim, The Padusha having seen 
the letter showed it to Nawab Asafud Dowlah Asad Khan, 
Vazir. The Nawab replied, 'I have been your Vazir for the 
past fifty years, Never will disloyalty be shown by any 
of kin to me to the Padusha.” On this tho Padusha sent the 
petition of Yiichama Niyaka enclosed in a firman to Amir- 
ul-Umara, Even Nawab Asad Khan Bahadur wrote to his 
son, Nawab Atmir-ul-Umara, indicating that disloyalty 
would become ascribable to him through the son's conduct. 
‘Phe Amir-ul-Umara having seen the firman of the Padusha 
and the letter from his father, out off the head of Yichama- 
Nüyaka, 





While this was the condition of affairs in camp, thoro 
arrived from the Padusha to the Nawab money and rein 
forcemonts under the command of Nawab Daud Khan, 
Muhammad Syed Kevnd, Venkatapati and others. On the 
arrival of these, the siege of Ginjeo was pushed on vigor 
ously, Rijirim considered it was no more safo to remain in 
Ginjee, Taking with him from among tho Mélachari 
Killadhirs, Kandé Rao and others with all the things, 
anà taking with him his wives and attendants, he 
was getting ready to quit the fort. The Nawab was 
not aware of this, He actually thought that, as the 
оде had been going on for twelve years, and as even 
tho Padusha’s resourcos were getting almost exhausted, 
the fortress was actually going to fall. He therefore orderod 
that the siege might be pressed and efforts made to take it 
without further delay, Nawab Daud Khan and his conting- 
ont attacked Sénaghadi, Kevad and his contingent similarly 
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attacked Krishnaghadi, while the Nawab (Amir-nl-Umara) 
with all the remaining forces sat down in front of the 
principal entrance to the fortress. In this stage of the 
siege, Rajirim opened the Tiravanyimalai gate and, with 
all bis impediments, got out of the fort and set forward 
marching westwards. The army of the Nawab, however, 
continued the siege, and the fort fell in the year of 
Fasli 1107, the year Zgvara month Tai, day 2 (Saturday, 
Bist December 1697). Tho fortress gate by which the 
Nawab entered it was called Fath Dārvāja (victory gate). 








army fought its way successfully and arrived at Penpāttùr. 
Attacked again there, they reached ‘Tiruvannamalai the 
next day, and breaking camp again there, tho army of 
Rijirim marched through the pass of Chengama to 
‘Tirupattiir, thence to Kolar and ultimately reached Poona. 
‘The Nawab's army pursued them, till they passed the ghata 
and returned. The Amir Umara, taking possession of 
Ginjeo, made arrangements for seouring it by making 
Kakad Khan Killadhār. Khasbur Khan (Gussafar Khan of 
the Fort St. George Records) was made Foujdār. Further 
he made Daud Khan Foujdär of the Karnitak in accordance 
with the orders of tho headquarters (Huzur) in the year of 
Fasli 1108* (A. D. 1698). Muhammad Sayyed Khan was 
made Dewan, Lala Dakni Ray was made Dewan Peishkar, 
Lala Todarmal was made Sheristadar of the Karnifak. The 
Amit-ul-Umara gave to Ginjeo the name Nazrat Ghad.t 


Tn tlis account, the Agure for 100 is inadvertently omitted. 

a Tt full mame of the Nawab in Amirul-Unara Zulfikar Khan 
в, fazarath Jung. The name Nazarath apparently was taken 
from a part of his fall title, "т 
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With a view to taking Tanjore in the ChdJe country, he 
marched forward and encamped at Tira’ (Tiruvaiyar). 
‘The Bhosla or Bhonsla king* of Tanjore, Hkoji-'Tukaji, sent 
his vakil and, by paying Nazar and contributions for the 
expenses of the troops, he came to an agreement by 
undertaking to pay tribute. Similarly the Nayak-Raja of 
‘frichinopoly and tho Rijas of Ramnad and Sivagaiga 
were put under tribute, While the Nawab Amir-ul Umara 
was making these arrangements, information reached the 
Padusha that Yichama Nayaka had been killed. The Padu- 
sha sent forward orders that the late Niyak’s son, Kumira 
Yachama Niayaka, be installed in his place with a suitable 
Mansab and jaghir, The Amir sent for Kamira Yichama 
Niyaka, communicated to him the orders of the Padusha 
and gave him the jaghir of Venkatagirikotah. То the 
contingent sent forward by the Raja of Jeypore under 
Sirdar Sivanath Singh, the Nawab presented jaghirs both 
to the Commander and to the Sepoys in the districts of 
Ginjeo, Tiravaynimalai and Tiruvādi and in tho places 
under the irrigation districts of the anicut at Tiruvannai- 
nallir, Sivanath Singh was under the same orders given 
the killadhdri of Chengi, Madanmust and Dééur, In 
addition to a Mansad, Sivanath Singh came into possession 
of these Killedhdris in Fasli 1107, year Iévara. In these 
circumstances, Padusha Alamghir sent Surap Singh with a 
Mansab of 2,000,  jdghir of twelve lalchs and the killadhari 
jee, Surup Singh was a man in immediate attendance 
on the Raja of Bundelkhand, Surup Singh by name. He 
took the man from the Raja, and, giving him the title of 
Surup Singh, sent him on to the Nawab Amir-ul-Umara 
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with the firman above mentioned. Under this firman, the 
Nawab, Amir-ul-Umara gave him the killadhdri of Ginjee 
and sent him with the order to Kisafar Khan (the Gussifar 
Khan of the Company's Records) and Kakaikkhan. Surop 
Singh entered office as Killadhdr of Ginjee in the year of 
Fasli 1110, year Vikrama, (or A. D. 1700) and took 
possession of the fortress of Ginjec. Killadhir Kisafar 
Khan and Foujdar Kakad Khan retired and joined the 
army of the Nawab, Payya Ramakrishna was appointed 
Vak Nuvis (Seoretary). Shaik Nar was appointed head of 
tho guard, Shikur Udaya Ram became Jupyu Navis 

Chalchiram became Tuhavildar, Sef Ram became Huzar 
Amani. Other officials like Huzar Mendi, Huzar Торис. 
And others of the Padushayi service namboriug 5,000 
remained as khilla dhainãth under the orders of the Nawab, 
Burup Singh kept with hin this daaindth 5,000 along with 
‘his own three hundred horse, took possession of his own 
jaghir of the eight veli parganah in Givjoe, Valudiviir, 
Tindivanam, Tiravimattdr, Agapir, Tirukkdviliir, Véttai- 
vanam and placos like that. Nawab Amir-nl-Umara Zulfikar 
Khan Bahadur Nazarath Jung, in accordance with the orders 
of the Pudusha, made over the foujdari of ће Катак 
to Daud Khan as Foujdār, Muhammad Sayyad Khan as 
Dewan, Todar Mall as Sheristadar, and reached Aurangabad 
in the same year Vikrama, Nawab Daud Khan, taking his 
army with him, encamped himself on the south bank of the 
Piilir as usual snd remained there in camp. ‘That place 
has since become the town of Arcot. Rumaining there he 
conducted the work of the Foujdari of the Kurnituk on the 
lines laid down by his predecessors, particulary by Nawab 
Amir-ul Umara, collecting the nazar and peishkush arranged 
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for him from the Killadhars, Jaghirddrs, Mansabdars, 
the PoligGrs who were established from the time of the 
Rajas and others, Ho als» sent out Amildārs for collecting 
the amani dues from tho khalsa lands, the revenues from 
the kofi at Bhandar (Masulipatam) and remitted to the 
Huzur the 15 lakhs, the Zr3a/ amount according to the Tar 
He built for himself a bungalow in Mylapore and fortified 
the town. He conducted the administration with justice 
and remained in Arcot till the fasli yer LLL (A.D. 1704), 











In these oircumstaucos and, in accordance with the 
ordors of the Pudushi Alamghir (Aurangzob), he appointed 
Muhammad Sayyad Khan Dewan to carry on the administ- 
ration officiating in his place (Kathydri) and loft for the 
imporinl headquarters leaving instructions that Sayyad 
Khan should write to hin regular reports and arrange for 
sending outan agent to him also, Tn accordance with these 
instructions, Sayyad Khan carried on his administration 
appointing Roy Dakhiniray as his оза, Ны цо! Гог his 
eldor brother, Ghulam Ali Khan, the Killadhdart of Velur 
by recommending to th hoadquartors and obtaining their 
firman and lasvisnime, Ghulam Ali Khan thas got the 
Killadhivi of Velar with a mansad of one thousand. He 
also wrote his reports and obtained the necossary firman 
and tasvisntna in favour of the Killadhdirs of his own 
choice for the akghadi, Kail andivash, 
"мант, and other plices in the Karnitak already. The 
Padusha xccordinyly sent to Sayyad Khan a mansab of 
3,000 and the title Sadat-ullah Khan. Nawab Sadat-ullah 
Khan proved a good administrator of the Karnatak keeping 
himself on good terms with the jaghirdars of the Karnāțale 
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and the Rijes of Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Madura and 
Venkatagiri, collecting from them the due peishcush as well 
эв the other revenues from the Sircar taluks according to 
the established arrangements. He collected the dues with 
justice and remitted the dues to the headquarters along 
with the accounts at the fixed time. He also managed to 
be on good terms with the officials of the Dewan’s Oifice 
(mutsadis) by means of gifts, takhrir and paridana. 
While everybody concerned spoke well of him, the Padusha 
‘was greatly pleased with him as a very eflicient administ- 
rator, fully justifying the expectations of his youth as a 
very intelligent young man. About this time, Padusha 
Alnmghir died and was succeeded by his son who let Шо 
administration of the Karnitak go on as before, ‘The Nawab 
conducted himself in his days by remitting regularly the 
Jzara due to the Sircar, the tribute due from the Karniitak 
by way of nazar and the usual durbar expenditare. When 
afterwards Faruksiyar succeeded as Padusha, the Killadhiir 
of Ginjeo Surup Singh had become a regular defanlter for 
ten years without sending even the peishcush or Nazar, 
and otherwise taking forcible possession of the Sircar 
Khalsa villages and disregarding the order of the Foujdär 
in regard to these matters. Sadat-allah Khan therefore 
intimated the matter in his report to the Pudusha and made 
a separate report that Surup Singh owed to the Koujddri 
10 lakhs of rupees, fling accounts to prove it. Having 
examined the accounts and reports, the Padusha in anger 
threw Surup Singh’s Vakil into prison and ordered that he 
might write to Surup Singh to pay up the seventy lakhs of 
rupees to the Foujdar of the Karnitak. In this state of affairs 
certain of the Amirs in the court spoke in favour of Surap 
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Singh and presented his case favourably to court, The 
‘agent of Sadat-ullah Khan, on the contrary, by name Tipudis, 
worked through the agency of the court Daroga Kutbudin 
undertaking to pay two lakhs of rupees to the darbar for 
expenditure through the Bukansi Kasidas’ business house 
(Khofi). Ho also filed a darkhast in these terms at the 
Huzur office. Having seen these, the Padusha sent out a 
firman informing Sadat-ullah Khan of this and issued 
orders ‘on these terms to Surup Singh.* Having learnt 
from news letters of all that had taken place, Surup Singh 
was sorrow-siricken and, falling ill, died sometime after.t 
News of this illness reached the houso of Surup Singh in 
Bundelkhand. 

ейп (Tej Singh), tho son of Surup Singh, immedi- 
ately started with his wife and fifty horse and attendants, 












* Wheeler, Madras in Olden Timer, p. 323. 
* Zulfikar Khan being out of, thore came immediat 
Court to re-assumo all the lands and villages 
these parts by Aurungzebe, in consideration of his good 
conquest of the Glujee country. Accordingly tho Dewan Sai 
Khan sent us a summons to deliver up Egmore, etc, villages granted us 
by Zulfikar Kħan on account of the assistance we gave him with 
ammunition, and what else he wanted to carry on bis designs. We 


ora 


















d when the new Nabob (Nizam) comes nearer, we will 
endeavour to got our grant confirmed. In the meantime, if any force 
in used to take them from us, we resolve to defend them as well as we 
‘can. We are in daily expectation that our Dewan Sadat-ulla Khan 
will be turned out, as having been a creature and vassal of Zulfikar 
Khan. For which reason, we avoid purchasing his friendship in this 
matter by presents, 

+ А day or two before 20th December, 1713, Fort. St. George, Con- 
sultation, dated 24th December 1713. 

* From Thoms Frederick Esqr. Depty. Governr. of Fort St. De 
dated 20th inst. advising the death of Serope Singh Rajah of Chin 
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and arrived at Bidaour (Bedniir) in the Karnitak, At that 
time the R&ja of Bidanur was much troubled by the 
‘Mahratta Sardirs between whom and himself frequent 
skirmishes were taking place. Having heard of Rš 
i's arrival, the Raja of Bidanur urged the frie 
of Drding’s father, Surup Singh, the Kiudhitr of Gin} 
and persuaded Diding to render him nee, by showing 
hiin letters ree After due con- 
sideration of the proposal, representation of the 
chiof officials of Bidanur who earried the letter, Rija Dising 
agreed to assist the Raja of Nida al his en 
mies with his own forces. His contingent distinguished 
itself and succeeded in turning back the assailants, The 
Raja of Bidanur in return paid one lakh of rupees and made 
him a present, with great pleasure, of an extraordinarily 
good horse in his stables, which nobody had been able to 
ride before, ‘The animal actually cost hin: twelve thonsand 
rupees, Having heard the description of the horse, Drsing 
tun 
approach, D:sing was able to ride the animal without 
trouble and thns seenred the present for himself in addition 
to tho money, the dress and jewels. With all these, he 
arrived at Ginjeo, Surup Singh bad diod in the mom- 
while, while Deging was still on the way from Bundelkhand 
to Bidanurt Reaching Ginjee, Dé 








































hore is an apparent discrepancy here. The narrative seems lo 


imply that Di¥ing started on hearing of thr death of Surup Si 
‘what actually seems to have taken place, acc»rding to the narrative as 
a whole, is that the information of Surup Singh's illness reached his 
house in Bundelkhand. Dading left with his wife anda slender 
guard. While he was still on the way south, Surup Singh died when 
feson reached Gingeo. Information of death reached Bundelkhand 
only then, 
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funeral ceremonies for his father and assumed authority ав 
Killadhār. The Killadhari officials of Surup Singh paid 
the nazar and acknowledged him as his successor, while the 
Padushayi officials, such as the Dhaindth Vuk Navis and 
others did not pay the usual nazar. Knowing that Dasing 
was a man of quick temper, nobody dared to intimate to 
him that he should not assume office without the orders of 
the Sircar. Payya Ramakrishna, the Vak Navis, however, 
found a suitable opportunity some timo after to point out 
that he should assume office with the knowledge of the 
Sircar and with the orders of the Padusha where necessary 
Failing this, he urged that he ought to obtain orders from 
Nawab Sadat-ullah Khan.” 











Dini replied that his father Surup Singh got the 
meras of Ginjee from his Padusha Alamgir, and therefore 
he was not bound to apply to anybody else, and nobody's 
orders were therefore required, Payya Ramakrishna kept 
quiet and six months passed, 





Sadat-nllah Khan had information of the death of 
Surup Singh, But he did not send anybody to tiko posses- 
sion of the government of Ginjee, He wrote to Rūja 
Ding, however, 8 letter of condolence about the death of 
his father. Dasing was exercising his authority over all the 
taluks of Surup Singh’s jaghtr, In the meanwhile, there 
arrived from the Padusha two harkars to Arcot (the head- 
quarters of the Karnitak since the days of Daud Khan) 
carrying a firman to Sadat-ullah Khan, and orders to Surup 
Singh (the orders that Faruksiyar issued in regard to the 
seventy lakhs of revenue due). Having read the firman 





* Seo note above. 
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from the Padusha, the Nawab Sadat-ullah Khan called the 
Sheristadar of the Padushayi, Lala Todar Mall (Tamil Ton- 
dar Mull), and told him that Raja Deding was an irritable 
young man anil therefore to proceed personally to Ginj 
and show him the takhid firman and the letter from himself 
and take quiet possession of the fortress peacefully as woll as 
the jaghir lands attached thereto, and to send down Raja 
lar Mall left Arcot at the head of fifty horse and 
ing Ginjee, encamped him- 
self near the temple of Venkatariyaswiini constructed by 
‘Muthiyal Nayakan, The Padushayi officials of the fort, Payya 
Ramakrishna snd others, came and visited him in camp. 
Todar Mall intimated to them that he was the bearer of the 
imperial firman to Nawab Sadat-ullah Khan and the ¢ahid 
Jirman to Killadhir Sarup Singh. ‘They examined the 
Iidyatiidma and copies of the firman and conveyed the in- 
formation to Raja пр". Каја райо gave them the reply 
that the fort as well as the jaghir attached thereto wero 
given to his father by Alamgir Padusha, and that he was not 
prepared to give up the fort. Payya Ramakrishna in reply 
said that the firman from the Padusha and the hidyatiama 
of the Foujdar were both of them brought to him by the 
Mutsadé who is encamped in Ginjee. Whatevor Rija 
Dising may have to say in this matter, ho ought to speak to 

















fadris in Olden Times, p 327. 

* Thursday, October 3, 1713. ‘The presont Nabob Sulat-ulla Khan, 
having received a firmaun fromthe new King Peroksere, confirming 
him in the Government of these parts; upon which the French and 
Dueth has ed him each to the amount of a thousand pagodas or 
thereabouts; and having lately received a message by а horseman from 
him, that if we do not forthwith deliver up the villages, hô intends to 
come and take possession of them’. 
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him. He pointed out that Todar Mall wasa good man as 
also was the Fowjddr Sadat-ullah Khan, ‘They assured him 
that they would not take away the miras from him, but 
that, if he saw ‘Todar Mall and the Foujdar afterwards, 
they would confirm him in the /illadhiiré. Payya Rama- 
krishna therefore impressed it upon him that he ought to go 
and seo Todar Mall. Agreeing to this, Rija Dasing at the 
head of his horses and all the necessary equippage of his 
father went out riding towards the cremation ground of the 
Rajas near Mélachati, Turning round from there to the 
temple of Chakraperumi] on the banks of the river and 
turning towards the fort from there, ће Каја саше to the 
tont of Todar Mall, Todar Mall, seoing that the Killadhar 
‘was coming, wont forward to meet him. Diing made his 
salutation without getting down from his horse, Todar Mall 
folt chagrined and returned to his tent, Dèóing proceeded 
on his way to the fort. ‘The next morning Todar Mall in 
his tumm came on horseback and reached the court of 
Dasing. Boing a mild man, Todar Mall felt that he should 
not mako much of the ‘characteristic stupidity of the 
Bundela’. Ho approached Desing in due form and pre- 
sented him tho imperial firman anà tho Foujdir’s 
Thdyatiima. When Desing got them read out to him, his 
eyes turned red and, becoming angry, he said that he would 
not allow the faghir to be taken possession of by Todar 
Mall. But, if he persisted, it would result in the rolling of 
many heads. So saying, he threw down the firman of the 
Padusha and the Tidyatndma of the Foujdar towards 
Todar Mall. Todar Mall took up the documents and 
returned to the camp. ‘The Foujdari officials followed him 
to the camp and wanted orders as to how they should 
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conduct themselves.” Todar Mall instructed them to go on 
as over hefore in the discharge of their various duties and 
sent them back. 


Tolar Mall reported to Nawab Sadat-ullah Khan, the 
Foujiar of the Karnak, that, if ап attempt be made to 
take forcible possession of the fort, there is likely to be a 
fight for possession, and pointed ont that Бла Р; 
confidence in the line of contact that ho bas adopted was 
ue to the possession of 350 horse of his own and 500 
soldiers belonging to his Killa. On recoipt of this lotter 
the Houjddr set his army in motion and a skirmish took 
place in the plains of Timiri. In the course of a month, 
the Fuwjdir's forors rose to 5,000 horse and ton thousand 
foot, besiiles onntingents from Bangira Yichama Nisaka of 
Venkatagiri, from the Nayak of Kilahasti, from the 
Poligits, Bommaraje and othor Kitladhars, the.whole army 
‘totalling thirty thousand, The Foujddr having collected 


On the matter under dispute the following extract from Diary 
‘ond Consultations at Fort St. George for X714 is illaminating. p. 143. 

‘thope your Excellens will not disturb our quiet possession of 
‘We w. formerly parchas'd wib. our money of the Lawfull Owner and 
has since been confirm’d to us by the Vizier Aasid Cawn and his son 
in the name of the great King Aurg Zeb, and for web. as well as for all 
our Antisnt Rights and privileges we have lately been hond. wib. his 
present Majesty King Farruckseers Hasbulhookum as a token of his 
pncely geace and favour for the small unworthy services our people at 
Patna were able to do for him before he left that place to go for Agra. 
Thave sent an attested Copy of this Royal grant to Latchmarow to lay 
before your excellency not doubts. but as we are always ready to do 
ош utmost for his Majests Service, Your Excellency, will contin 
Yer far. and friends. to us as usual, and command me in parti- 
cular when anything offers for your Service, wt- can I say more.’ 
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all the necessary material for carrying the campaign to the 
uttermost, arrived in Arni, He was met there by the 
Killadhar of Arni, Venkat Rao, Presenting the usual nazdr 
and paying the peishoush, he joined the Nawab with his 
contingent, After fifteen days’ stay, the Nawab broke up 
his camp and reached Chetput, the Killa of Salabat Khan, 
who met him and made the payments due, He was in 
‘camp there for about ten days when Todar Mall joined 
him, In Ginjee, however, Paya Ramakrishna, Vak Navis, 
and the other officials of the Foujdari pointed out to Ri 
Dising that the Foujdär was in full march with his own 
army and auxiliary contingents upon Ginjeo, that the 
Foujdir was authorised to exercise control over all 
the Killadhars, Jaghirddrs and Rijas of the whole 
Karnfi{ak and is authorized to receive tribute from them. 
“Your father was given a tākħid firman for posses- 
sion of Ginjoc. It would not do, therefore, in dis- 
rogard of all these, to persist in the course of hostility 
adopted by you. Even now if you would visit the Foujdar 
anil pay your respects to him, he would recommend to the 
headquarters and obtain е Килы for you. Tho 
Foujdar is actually seen at the head of a large forco. It is 
for you to judge on the basis of these facts and adopt a line 
of action conducive to your interests.’ Rija Désing gave no 
answer to this remonstrance. ‘The Nawab’s forces emeamped 
at Kadalimalai and entered the territory dependent on 
Ginjeo and set about plundering. ‘The army gradually 
entered Ginjee, The forces of the Killadh&ri did not oppose 
the Moujdar’s forces. Seeing this, Rija Desing sent to his 
friend the Killadhar of Valudivir, which belonged to the 
estate of his fathor, and obtained from him the assistance of 
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his son Mohabat Khan and two of his friends at the head of 
fifty horse, On the arrival of these, DiSing got rendy and 
mounted his horse, ‘Those who were well inclined towards 
him pointed out to him that the omens were bad and that it 
was not proper that he should advance against the Foujdar's 
forces. Declining the advice given, Dšéng went to his 
wife and telling her that, in ease he should not return, she 
ought to find means to protect her honour. He sent word 
to all concerned that the army of the Mubammadans was 
approaching, and, telling those dependent upon him not to 
follow if they did not care, he set forward at the head of 
his guard on the road to Arcot. He was followed by 
200 horses nnd Mohabat Khan. Without taking notice of 
any ot the Nawab's forces that met them, they reached the 
banks of Varihanadi, which was in fall flood, as it was the 
month of October-November. After waiting there for just 
‘a short while, he spurred his horse into the flood, followed 
by Mohabat Khan and about a hundred horse, and reached 
the other bank of the river. ‘The remainder of the foree 
stood on the other bank alone, The river was not big and, 
even whon it was in floods, it would be possible for them to 
cross it by waiting a few hours. But Обод had no 
consideration for these and marched forward at the head of 
a hundred horse against the Nawab's forces. Information 
of this having reached the Foujddr, he sent forward Dowlat 
Khan at the head of a contingent with instruction to fight 
him and capture him alive, and himself got ready and 
mounted his elephant, Dowlat Khan, seeing Dating 
approach at the head of a slender force of about a hundred 
horse, ordered his forces to spread out and surround the 
small foree coming against him, himself approaching with 
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a view to capture Dëéing. Dšéing and Mohabat Khan 
attacked Dowlat Khan’s forces, fought for some time 
‘vigorously till each of the forces lost fifty men, Of the 
followers of Dasing a few fled, Mohabat Khan and his two 
friends stuck close to Dasing and stood with him. They 
fought bard killing a number of the enemy, till they 
themselves wore killed in their tun. Daéing left alone 
was in terrible anger and wished to kill Dowlat Khan on 
the back of his elephant, Leaving therefore the Khan's 
main army, Désing rode up to his elephant. Dowlat Khan 
cried out to his forces not to kill Dasing, but to capture him 
alive as that was the order of the Foujdar. So saying, he 
urged forward his elephant and made an effort to captare 
Raja йид. Finding an opportunity in the course of 
mancuvring, Diging urged his horse, which got on to the 
side of Dowlat Khun’s elephant and rearing on ite hind- 
logs, sot its fore-legs on the side of the elephant. Dading 
simultaneously pierced Dowlat Khan with his lance and 
turning round quickly galloped to Ginjec. Hven after the 
Aeath of Dowlat Khan, the Nawab Foujdär still urged the 
soldiers to capture Dasing alive and not to kill him, and 
moved forward with his own elephant, Dëéng, in his turn, 
urged his horse, charging the Nawab's elephant. One of the 
men on the side of the elephant cut off the fore-legs of the 
horse charging. The horse fell and Dasing became a 
footman. Even after this tho Nawab still would not permit 
his men to kill him and wanted that he should be captured 

.. He urged his elephant forward and brought it near 
Dasing. He was followed closely by Bangira Yachama 
Nayaka on his own elephant similarly urging his men to 
capture Dading. One of the Jamadirs of this Nayak, 
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‘holding his shield in front 2s a protection, approached 
Déding with a view to capture him. Dééing transfixed him 
with his spear when Yichama Niyaka ordered that he be 
struck, One of the sepoys who was ready with his gun 
loaded and the wick burning, lighted the fuse and shot him 
dead. ‘The Nawab entered the fort carrying the dead body 
of Déding with him in the year Jaya, month Arpiéi, date 2, 
corresponding to Fasli 1123, about an hour after sunrise 
(Sunday, 3rd October, 1714).* 








Tho Nawab entered Ginjee and proceeiling to the fort 
‘of Nazaratghadi in Padushabagh, and, having seated him- 
1¢ in the Kalyiinamabal of the late Surup Singh, saw that 
the treasury and places were secured and put under seal. 
All the officials of the Padusha, the officers of the army 
that followed him, other Amirs and Rajas and the officials 
‘of the Nawab saluted the Nawab and presented him nazar, 
Tn tho fort itself, the Nawab secured the Baratichāna, the 
‘Chowkipira and other places, and sent word to the wife of 
Rija Daéing and others in the palace of his assumption of 
government of the fort. Deding’s wife sent back word that 














° Saturday tha 9ch— General Letter from the Dept. Goverar. 
and Council of fort St. David, dated the 6th instant read inclosing. 
their Accot. of Cash for last month, and advising that or Nabob had 
drawn all his forces Round Chingie & Summond Seroop Sings Son to 
surrender upon pretence of an order {rom Court to take possession of 
that place, which he refus'd to do & making a desperate Salley with 
about $00 Rashboots was very near killing the Nabob having cut the 
harness of his Elephant with his own hands, but timely Succours 
coming in to the Nabobs Rescue, Teja Sing Seroop Sings Son with 
Mohabat Cawn and Several others of the principal Men belonging to 
Chingle overpower’d & cat off so that it is beleiv'd Chingie will 
surrender in a few days 
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the Nawab was her father, and that she had no: wish to’ 


continue life after the death of her husband, and requested 
permission to become Sati by ascending his funeral pyro. 
Finding her immovable from her resolution, the Nawab 
ordered everything being provided for carrying out her 
wishes, and gave her permission she sought. The cremation 
of the body of Dasing and the immolation of his wife took 
place the next morning on the bank of the tank dug by 
Rim Shetty in the days of Rijirim. The funeral 
ceremonies were performed by the son of Alup Singh, a 
nephew of Raja Dasing, at the expense of tho Nawab’ 
treasury. Tho followers of Dasing, the Nawab ordered, 
should continue to hold their places and remain as before, 
He however, obtained the permission of the Nawab to raise 
a now town at the spot near Kadalimalai, where Dading fell 
and, given a cowle therefor, they built a temple to Dasing. 
‘They also built tombs for Mohabat Khan and the other 
‘Muhammadans who fell as well as to thé horse of Dééing. 
‘They recovered the corpses of Mohabat Khan and his two 
“friends, and after burying them in the outskirts of Ginjoo, 
built tombs over them on the bank of the Setty's tank. 
‘They built a flower garden where Désing was burnt and 
planted in the place a pipal and margosa. ‘The Bundelas 
who wore in the service of Dasing obtained permission and 
returned to Bundelkhand, ‘The Nawab took from Deding’s 
Dewan Hanumiji Pandit, ‘Tiravéngada PilJai and others, 
charge of their offices and accounts, and sent them out as 
Amils of Parganas. He also settled the rents and the 
taxes after measurements, and granted kavilndma to those 
of the pitta (heart of the town). He appointed as the naib 
killadhār, Sadat Tiyar Khan, his wife's sister's husband 
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along with a suitable mansab and jäāghir. The Foujdāri 
was given to Padanda Rao, To the new town that was 
built where Dédéing fell, they gave the name Fateh Pett. 
Paiyya Ramakrishna and other Padashayi officials were 
allowed to continue in their usual offices. He also appointed 
Hilladhars and mutsadis as well as sarddrs over Rijaghadi 
Krishnaghadi and Séndariyan Durga. He gave over 
Krishnaghadi to Kevutam Venkatapati, and, as usual, gave 
the jaghir of Pennittir with For Bhimikétta he 
appointed as his Foujdir, Azam Usbin, and the office of 
navis was given to Alkhayir. All were placed under the 
orders of Sadat Tiyar Khan, and in addition to the already 
existing dhayindti officials, he appointed Siyad Sultan, 
Abdul Karim, Hayat Khan and others as Jamadars, The 
killadhGri was assumed temporarily by Sadat Tiyar Khan. 
‘The office of Khasi was given to Muhammad Ali, the 
son-in-law of the Padushayi Khazi, Shaik Abdul Khadar. 
‘They also built a Jamah Musjid within tho fort and an 
laga right in front of the Settipallam tank, It was such a 











splendid structure, the like of which ‘is not likely to be > 


en elsewhere.’ Dewan Lala Ray Dakhan Ray built a 
single storeyed mansion forihimself with a garden round it. 
‘They also got the date of the capture of Ginjee cut out in a 
stone and bad it built in on the steps of, the Fatsh Darwi: 
In this manner, Nawab Sadat-ullah Khan carried on the 
administration of the Karnatak for four years residing in 
the fort of Ginjee. Under:the orders of the headquarters, 
ho exercised authority over the governments of Sriranga- 
patam, Madura, Trichinopoly, Ramnad, Tanjore, Venkața- 
giri, each under its own ruler. Besides the fifty-four 
killadhdris of the Karnitak, he had also authority over the 
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factories of Channapatnam (Madras) and Bhandar (Masuli- 
patam). From all these he took tho settled peiskush and 
collected the revenues of the Khalsa (state-owned lands). 
Finding at the end of the four years that the water of 
Ginjee did not agree with him, he made over his authority 
to the Naib (his deputy) and returned to Arcot. 





[ Presented in the first instance to the Indian His- 
torical Records Oommission—Gwalior Ses- 
sion. Reprinted by permission with additional 
notes, oto., in the Journal of Indian History, 
Vol. IX. 1930.) 


Note on the term “ Dainatti 


In the article on “Rüja Dšéing ot Ginjee'in the 
Journal of Indian History for April 1930, one of the terms 
often used in its Tamil form was the term айай ав 
applied to one section of the forces under the command of 
the Killadhar of Ginjeo, and (2) more generally to the 
officials of Killadhari office at Ginjee. In the Tamil form 
in which the term is used, I was not quite clear as to the 
actual form and the import of the term. I find now that 
that is tho equivalent of the Persian term which has beon 
used in the Aini Akbari and literature bearing upon 
Mughal administration generally. The Mansatdars seem 
to have been divided under the Mughal administration into 
two classes, Häzir-i- Rikäb, that is, Mansab in attendance at 
court, and 7-i-natian, those detailed for duty in the 
Provinces. ‘Troops as well as the civil officials attached to 
‘a particular Mansabdari seem to have been known by the 
name 7i-i-natian as distinct from the other group, those 
who attended at court,* and that seems the general sense in 
which the term is used in the Tamil documents relating 
tothe history of Ginjee. Comparatively small detail as 
this is, it gives to the manuscript document something of a 
realistic touch that the term should be known in the form 





* See Mr. Abdul Aris: Article om Shak Jahon, p.33 post 
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in the distant ‘Tamil south, and ata period when Muham- 
madan rule was practically at an end in the locality. 
Perhaps this would enhance the; value of the source from 
which the author of the manuscript drew for his informa- 
tion, 


[From Vol. IX, JIH., 1930). 


Diamonds in South India 


The first systematic reference I have is in Kantilya's 
(Chšpakya's) Arta Sátra written probably wt the com- 
mencement of the third century B.O. Treating of the 
Treasury Superintendent and his functions he has reference 
to six kinds of diamonds classified apparently according to 
localities of occurrence ;* mines, streams and other mis- 
cellaneons places are given as their sources. They 
described tobe of different lustret and of various degrees 
of hardness ;$ those also of a regular erystalline shape and 
those not so, of course described as inferior.§ 

* Sabhärärhfraha found in Sabbirishtra (Vidarbha couatry); 
Madhyamarärhfraka found In the Central Provinces, (Maha-Korala); 
—Kasnaha found about Kasma (Kasi or Benares) country; Srikafanata 
found about tain Kala; Mapimantaka found near the Mount 
Маа; буена. Теве "х рге diamonds-(Artha Stétra). 
According to the commentator, Magadha, Kalinga, Surpaka, Jala- 
dayasa, Paundraka, Barbara Triporaka, mountains such as Sahya and 
Vindhya, Benares, the Mountain Vedotkaja, the country of Kosala and 
Vidarbha are the places where the diamond mines are situated. 

+ The various colours (or lustre) of diamonds are; that of a cat's 
‘eye, that of the flower Sirisha (Acacia Sirisa), the urine of a cow, the 
bile of a cow, Sphatita (cale spat), the fower of Malati, etc. 

$ The best diamond has the following properties, big, heavy, hard 
(reharaschone, capable of bearing blows), samakipa (regular in 
shape), dAglanalQA2 (capable of scratching upon the surface of 
metallic vessels), AubAromd (eofractive of light) and brilliant. 

$ Those without regular angles, uneven and bent on one side are 
inauspicious 
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In all their description there is nothing to warrant the 
inference that diamonds were artificially cut ; but, perhaps, 
the fact that diamonds were used to bore holes in other 
substances makes it clear that lapidary work was not 
unknown, 


Coming down the stream of time we have definite 
references in Pliny and the Periplus of the Erythraan Sea, 
both of the first century A.D, It will be seen in the 
references from Kautilya that, among the localities of 
occurrence mentioned, there is not a place further south 
than Vidarbha (Berar and Khandesh); but in these geo- 
graphers ofa later period there is definite mention of 
diamond as an article of export from the ports of Bacaro 
and Neacynda, (both in Travancore). 





Theso aro ports a little to the southward of Cochin and 
diamonds being among the articles of export brings it with- 
in South Indian articles of trade it not among the products 
of mining, 


As wo all know South African Diamond Mines are a 
discovery of the nineteenth contury—nay of the last decades 
of it—and according to Sir G. Watt, India was long the only 
Source of diamonds known to European nations, Thore is 
so far no evidence of the transport of diamonds from 
Hindustan, and, asa matter of fact, the diamond mines 
referred to by Kantilya are most of them in the Vindhyan 
regions. There are references in Tamil Literature to a 
country called Vajra Nägu located on the banks of the 
Son river known to the Greeks as Herannabades (Hiranya- 
vāha) with the alternative Sanskrit designation of Suvarna- 
väha (Sone). 
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Did the diamonds which were exported from the 
‘western ports of South India, come from the north, or were 
they products of the south itself? It is just possible that 
they came from Northern or Central India, as another 
article of export from the same ports is described as ‘ spike- 
nara from the Ganges’. This view is the more probable 
ag there wasa great mart of eastern trade iu Chila Tondi 
as opposed tothe Chéra Tondi on the West Coast. ‘Tho 
Chinese brought their cargos as far as the Archipelago and 
perhaps even the Malaya Peninsula, whence the Malays 
Drought it either to Ceylon -or to the coast opposite. This 
does not, however, exclude the possibility that these 
diamonds may have been South Indian, as in fact other 
gems were, though there is no clear reference to the fact 
‘as such во far known to me, 








Pliny derives adamas, the word he uses for diamond, 
‘trom a” privitive, and damas to subdue, and says that it is 
not found in a stratum of gold (a notion formed from the 
locality of the occurrence of the two substances in close 
proximity in the Sone region), but in a substance of 
kindred nature to crystal, resembling it in transparency and 
its highly polished hexangular and hexahedral form (Dia- 
monds are generally octahedral and Pliny may be pardoned 
the error having regard to the time at which he wrote and 
tho Roman defectiveness in regard to their knowledge of 
diamonds). He knows enough, however, to note that these 
were turbinated in shape, and, to his astonishment, resem- 
ble cones set base to base. He knew them in size as large 
as a hazel-nut, In regard toits hardness he wondered that 
it set at naught the two most violent agents of nature, fire 
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and iron.: He is: simple- enough, however, to -retail the 
story that the diamond yielded to the blood of:a he-goat 
when it was fresh, and when the diamond was fully 
submerged in it, 





‘Tavernier, the later half of the seventesth century, 
makes three divisions of diamond fields in his time :— 





(i) The southern group dealt’ with by Mr. Sampat 
Iyengar, i.e, districts of Kadapa, Bellary, Karnul, Krishna, 
Godavari (Golkonda, ete). 


(i) Tho middle group-Mahanadi valley, districts of 
Sambalpur and Chanda, 


(il) Vindhyan conglomerates near Pana still worked, 


‘The second group ought to be regarded as partly South 
Indian at any rato and that, includes the country of 
Vidarbha of the ancients; and that certainly is the only 
southern name that occurs in the list quoted by Mr. Sampat 
Iyengar for the Manimdla, Not much was known of this 
region in the days ‘of Chandragupta and the ordinary 
description of it as Mahakantara. (great forest). would 
preclude any knowledge of this part, Farther the main 
“arteries of communication between the north and the south 
appear to have avoided the central region and went close to 
either coast generally, though the sea-way would appear to 
have been the most familiar. In the days of Andhra 
‘ascendency, however, there is not the same justification for 
presuming ignorance of the localities here, and there 
“seems to have been considerable activity in this region in 
‘search for gers, among them diamonds, as the’ names 
Ratnagarh, Manikgarh and Vijragarh would indicate. The 
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last at any rate figures largely among possssions much 
contested towards the end of the first millennium after 
‘Christ, 


Nicolo Conti in the fifteenth century retails the story 
as regards tho queer method of obtaining diamonds describ- 
<d by Marco-Polo, and Garcia-de-Orta (A.D. 1563) refers to 
the mines of Bisnagar (Vijayanagar) and Deccan (Deccem). 


The story of poisonous snakes guarding treasure and 
infesting places where diamonds and other precious stones 
aro found is the common stock in trade of story makers ; 
and some such story is always heard in connexion with 
ry precious commodity. That is not all. ‘The diamond 
is said to possess virtues of a very extraordinary character, 
apart from those of its physical properties. ‘The wearer of 
the diamond according to Sir John Mandeville, was proof 
‘against the witch and enchanter ; it protected him against 
maladies and fiends and poisons,* eto. 


It is clear from all this that diamonds in South India 
‘are not products of the mediaeval and modern periods alone 














© Sir John Mandeville — 





him hardiness 
‘and manhood, and it helpeth the limbs of the body whole. It giveth 
him victory of his enemies in plea and war, if his cause is rightful, 
And if any cursed or enchanter should bewitch him, all that 
sorrow and mischance shall turn to himself through virtue of that stone, 
‘And no wild beast dare азза] Фе таа that beareth it on him. And it 
‘healeth him that is lunatic, and then that the fiend pr 
deth. Апа if venom or poison be brought in presence 
it beginneth to wax moist and for to sweat......Na 
often time that the good diamond loseth his virtue by sin, and for 

it fs needfal to make 
it to recover his virtue again or else it is of little value’. 
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at least there is the clearest evidence that the trade in 
diamonds was not; although, if it be true of diamond 
mining, the operations might have been comparatively 
speaking small, In fact it might have been that the 
diamonds picked up on the surface or quarried at great 
difficulty in one place or two would have constituted great 
wealth as could not easily be destroyed. If however, a 
Mr. Sampat Iyengar stated, the present day output should’ 
turn out very small it would be quite natural seeing that 
the trade has been going on for nearly 2,000 years and 
what is worse there has been immense destruction during 
the period of rival dynasties and bloody revolutions. 


[Remarks made in the discussion following 
Mr. P. Sampat Iyengar's lecture before the 

$ Mythic Society 1918. Quarterly Journal af 
the Mythic Society, Vol, III, pp, 129-182.) 


Gollapallee Diamond Mines. 


Sir Streynsham Master’s account of the Gollapallee 
Diamond Mines.—The extract given below is taken from 
the Diary of the President of Council at Fort St. George, 
Sir Streynsham Master, who succeeded Sir William Lang- 
horn as President of the Factory, and was in turn succeeded 
by Sir William Gyiford. ‘The period of his office extended 
from January 1678 to July 3, 1681. ‘The Diary here 
extracted actually refers to the dates April 20, 1679 to April 
22, 1679, Master went to Masulipatam and places in the 
vicinity. Having completed his business of inspection and” 
examination of accounts, he started on the return journey, 
and made a diversion from Madapollam to Elloro with a 
‘view to visit the diamond mines, which apparently were 
known to him, as Mr. Nathaniel Cholmley, another of the 
Company's servants, made purchases of diamonds in the 
mines for the Company. Asis clear from the Diary itself, 
the road from Ellore to Bezwada passes through the mines 
‘at the foot of the hill to Mustabad, and thence to Bezwada, 
the whole mining area being covered by the road. ‘There 
‘are many points of interest in the account of the mines as 
given by Master. This mine came into existence in 1670 
first of all, was soon abandoned, and the license for mining 
here was renewed in 1673, when the other famous mine at 
Kollur had been abandoned, apparently owing to exhaus- 
tion, The licensing of this mine began soon after Abul 
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Hasan Qujub Shah had established himself on the throne of 
Golkonda in succession to Abdullah Qutub Shah. The de 
cription given of the mine, tho processes of manufacture іп 
the extraction of the diamonds, the public arrangements 
under which the operations of mining were permitted, and 
the mineral value of the industry as such—all of them 
come in for remark by Master. This detailed description 
challenges comparison with that given by Tavernier, who 
visited other mines in the vicinity, and not this one in 
particular, as this had not come into existence at the time 
‘Tavernier visited these mines, Tavernier's visit to the 
mino of Kollur, not very far off, and to that at Ramalla- 
kotta, just Before that, both took place in the reign of 
Abdulia Qutub Shah, the predecessor of the ruler who licens- 
ed actually the Gollapallee mines. The visit apparently 
tool place in the fifties of the seventeenth century, actually 
before the year A.D. 1655, when he visited Mir Jumla at 
Gandikotta, What ‘Tavernier has to say, therefore, of the 
working of the mines of Golkonda, both at Ramallakotta 
and at Kollur, both of them in the Kurnool District and its 
immediate neighbourhood, have reference consequently to 
the arrangements under Abdulla Qutub Shah. Of course, 
Tavernier’s account is not always reliable in every detail. 
He claims to be the first European to describe these mines, 
whereas three or four others before him,* have left accounts 
of these mines. He says in his account of the visit to 
Ramallakotta mines thus, ‘I am able to claim that I have 











* Cesare Federici, Methwold, Linschoten and Fryer, not to mention 
the anonymous Portuguese gentleman who visited Vajra Karur in 
1610. 
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cleared the way for others, that I am the first European who 
‘has opened the route to the Franks to these mines, which 
are the only places in the world where the diamond is 
found.’ A few sentences before, he mentions that he had 
been at four mines, the four being according to his account 
Ramallakotta (Ravalakonda in the Kurnool District); Coul- 
our (Kollur or Gani Kollur now in the Sattanapallee Taluq 
of the Guntur District) and Soumeilpur in the Lohardaga 
District of Bihar. The fourth mine is not specifically men- 
tioned by him, and has been identified with an abandoned 
mine near Damarapad and Malavaram where old excava- 
tions were visible when Ball examined the sites., So wo seo 
‘Tavernier travelled in about the same locality; but the 
actual workings at Gollapallee, asa matter of fact, came 
into existence after his time. 








The details of the working, etc., ho gives ot the Kollur 
mines, which he visited, he describes in Ohapter xvi of his 
work. He pate this down at seven days’ journey east of 
Golkonda and says ‘it was called Gani in the language of 
the country, and Colour in the Persian tongue.” From 
the description given of it, the place has been located 
correctly enough at Kollar, situated in the loop of the 
river Krishna where an outcrop of the Nallamalais spreads 
itself and provides a suitable ground for this industry. 
Tt is almost in the middle of a line drawn from Bellamkoyda 
to Jaggayyapetta, and is in the Sattanapallee Talug of the 
Guntur District. This was apparently called Gani Kollur, 
sometimes merely Gani, to distinguish the place from 
another Kollur lower down on the river Krishna, also 
called Kollur ín the language of the country, that is by the 
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people, the language being of course, Telugu. The word 
therefore means a mine, as it is even in Kanarese, as one 
might say in the vernacular languages of the country, as the 
Kolar Gold Fields now are generally referred to by the 
name Gani, Tt is not a Persian word, as Tavernier, and 
even Sir William Crooke, the latest commentator on the 
work, take it, ‘The word is neither Persian, nor is the 
construction of the word given correctly. It is in fact Sans, 
Khanin adopted into the Dravidian languages. In deserib- 
ing this mine, he speaks of a diamond of 800 carats ; it is 
900 ratis elsewhere, equivalent to 787} carats, He further 
refers to the mine as of importance because of tho unusually 
largo number of larger diamonds that have been found 
thoro, Ho then goes on to describo the way in which the 
Tndians examined the stones, and mentions that there were 
as many as 60,000 workmen engaged, including men, 
women and children, and notes that the working here was 
different from that which he noticed at Ramallakotta, The 
process of lixiviation, for washing the stones of the earth 
sticking to it, is given here differently. A space is enclosed 
by a short wall running round it with holes at the bottom 
for running off the water. All the diggings are carried into 
this place and water is thrown on the earth to soften first of 
all, After a day or two of this treatment, it is reduced to 
the consistency of a pulp; and then they pour more water 
‘and open the holes to drain off the water. ‘Then again they 
pour more water to wash away the rest of the earth. ‘They 
let it dry in the sun and after winnowing the dust, they 
pass on to the second process. They spread the gravel-like 
pebbles on even ground, and make it level. By means of 
wooden dampers they pound it and after winnowing again, 
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‘they sit down to pick the diamonds from among the gravelly 
pebbles. This differs, of course, from the process that 
Master describes in some particulars, and so far as these 
processes are concerned, they are bound to differ from 
locality to locality, according to the character of the soil 
from which diamonds are actually dug out. 


In regard to the arrangements for mining itself, here is 
‘what Tavernier has to say, and it will be found that this 
differs to some extent materially from Master's description, 
‘The following 1s Taveraier’s. ‘I come to the government 
‘of the mines, Business is conducted with freedom and 
fidelity. ‘Two per cont on all purchases is paid to the kiug, 
who receives also a royalty from the merchants for 
permission to mine. ‘These merchants have prospected 
with the aid of the miners, who know the spots where the 
diamonds aro to be found, take an area of 200 paces in 
circumference, where they employ fifty miners and some- 
times a hundred if they wish the work to proceed rapidly. 
From the day they commenced mining till they finished, 
the merchants pay a duty of two pagodas per diem for 
fifty men, and four pagodas when they employ a hundred 
men.’ “These poor people get only tree pagodas per 
annum, although they must be men who thoroughly 
understand their work, As their wages are so small, they 
do not show any scruple when searching the sand in 
concealing a stone for themselves when they go and dig 
naked, save for a small cloth, which covers their private 
parta, they adroitly contrive to swallow it.’ This differs in 
two particulars from Master's narrative. The licensing fee 
‘that has to be paid is two pagodas per diem according to 
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Tavernier, but according to Master, it is three pagodas per 
mensem up to forty men, and four or five pagodas if more 
men are employed. In regard to the other point, their 
annual earnings ave only three pagodas per annum 
according to Tavernier ; Master notes that they receive a 
pagoda and a quarter per mensem in money and corn, 
What is more, he notes the appearance and condition of 
the worker as good by direct observation. Perhaps this 
second discrepancy may be explained away by taking it 
that the labourers received three pagodas per annum in 
cash, and grain for the rest of it, Tavernier noting down 
‘only the cash perhaps forgetting the grain. ‘This is a little 
too much of a modification of the author's statement, and 
there are no grounds which would justify our assuming it, 
‘This objection to the assumption is strengthened by the 
statement that we find made in the Earl Marshal of 
Bngland’s paper presented to the Royal Society, London, 
published in 1677, just one year after the first edition of 
‘Tavernier’s work itself. It would perhaps go to show that 
Tavernior’s statement is correct for the period that he re- 
corded, and for the particular mine to which it has reference. 
But unfortunately, we have no knowledge of the sources of 
information for the Earl:Marshal’s paper. It is generally 
taken that it is information supplied by Nathaniel Cholmley, 
who was employed for buying diamonds for the Company at 
Fort St, George. Oholmley was a contemporary of Master, 
‘and was engaged in this work at the time, to which Master's 
notes refer, aud he left Madras at the same time as Master 
himself. If Cholmley were actually the source from which 
the Earl Marshal drew his information, it is much more 
difficult to understand the inconsistency of statement which 
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really becomes an inconsistency between Cholmley the 
diamond buyer and Master, almost his employer, who 
visited the mines at Gollapallee. The differences could not 
be altogether due to the differences of locality. One ex- 
planation seems possible and that is, Tavernier’s statement 
refers to a period when Abdullah Qutub Shah was the ruler, 
and the organization of the mines and their work were 
those of Mir Jumla; whereas Master's notes have reference 
toa mine that actually was licensed to be worked by Abul 
‘Hasan Qutub Shah his successor, and the organization might 
be those of his ministers, Madanna and Akkanna, In such 
‘a case, the difference may be explainable as being due to a 
really more liberal arrangement under the new ruler who 
perhaps improved upon the rack-renting arrangements 
under the previous regime, and it may well be во, ав Ше 
Gollapallee mines started work after the Kollar mines had 


семей to yield. 








‘The route by which Tavernier reached the Kollur 
mines presents problems, which are not perhaps quite 
capable of a final settlement as yet. We shall not take that 
up here, as in all the discussions in connection with these 
and even in the notes by Sir William Crooke, valuable as 
they are in very many particulars, no reference is made to 
the entry in the Diary of Master,* and hence it seems worth 
while drawing attention to this note of Master. 





* Diary and Consultations for 1679-80 pp. 100-1. 

Sir Richard Temple: Diary of Sir Streynshom Master I, 
pp. 170-77. The extract from the Diary appended is slightly 
modernized and punctuated for the convenience of the ordinary reader 
‘of the Journal of Indien History. (Bditer) 
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Extract from Streynsham Master's Diary —Having 
finished what was thonght necessary to be done in 
Mites: 9 this visitation of these factories, in the morn- 
Vera ing about 8 o'clock, wo set forward upon 
sheroone. our journey to return to Madraspatnam intend 
ing to go the upward inland way and to make an elbow to 
take a sight of the Diamond Mines, We went this fore- 
noon to Verasheroone* which is about 9 or 10 miles from 
Madapollam, those two places and Pollicull making a 
triangle, We viewed the Company's two houses at 
Vorasheroone which stand one over against the other in one 
‘street, both of them part fallen to the ground, and that 
which stands of them it was not safe to adventure in to see 
them, The compounds of the houses are small but well 
situated, being raised high from the streets, above a mile 
from the town, ‘There із а very large mango garden of the 
Company's by which the tent was pitched for us; but the 
Country Governors claiming the right to the fruit of the 
troos by reason we have noglected it, the Agent gave order 
to Mr, Hatton to send 4 or 5 peons from Madapollam every 
year about mangoe season, which is at this time of the year 
to watch the trees and gather the fruit to send to Mada- 
pollam, thereby to preserve the Company's right and titlo 
to the garden. There are also two other small gardens 
nearer the town belonging to the Company; but all lie 
wasto, and only the great trees standing to shade the eattla 
and travellers from the san. These with many others that 











* This is Viravisaram ia Bhinivaram Talug, Godavari District. 
Important Eng: Factory from 1635; only one person 1661; in decay 
1668, and latd down 1674. Finally abandoned in 1702. (Temple Diaries 
‘of Sir Streynsham Master Il, pp. 170-7.) 
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sare (about) this town would very well accommodate 
‘weavers to work under, if the place were rented of the King 
by the Company® and kept under their government which 
was now adjudged to bo for the Company's interest, keeping 
only a warchouse at Verasheroone, and the factory to con- 
tinue at Madapollam. But the towne of Verasheroone is 
now rained and empty of people through the tyranny of 
the Government. 


In the morning by break of day we parted with 
22}; Pente- Mr. Hatton, ete. the factors that came to 

poll. accompany us thus far on our way, and about 
noon we reached Pentepolit reckoned 24 gentue leagues. 





We set forward early in the night, and by 9 or 10 
in the morning came to Ellore 3 gentue 
#7: Eloo. leagues, This Ellore is reckoned one of the 
greatest towns in this country. The King in his last progress 
coming to see it, where are made the best carpets after the 
manner of those in Persia, by a race of Persians who they 
told us came over above 100 years ago, the manner of 
making them we saw, and is in brief thus; the loom is 
stretched right up and down made of cotton threads and the 
carpet wrought upon them with the woollen yarn of several 
colours by young boys of § to 12 years old, A man with 
the pattern of the work drawn upon paper stands at the back 
side of the carpet, and directs the boys that work it, how 
much of each colour of yarn should be wrought in. Every 
Marshall gives «similar account in his notes and observations 
ot Bast Indies: (Diaries of Sir Str: Master, BA. by би Richard 
Temple 11, p. 170, n. 3) 
+ Pentapsa ta the Tanuku Taloq, Godavari District. 
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thread being wrought they shear or o with a pair of 
scissors and then proceed to the next.* At this place a 
horse of the Company's which we took with us from 
Madapollam falling lame, we left him here with one of our 
Englishmen and a peon to return to Madapollam. 


At Bllore we lodged in a house of Aga Jalal’s whose: 
brother-in-law prepared us victuals, and gave us hens and 
sheep, to whom for his kindness and, in respect to Age 
Jalal who married his sister we presented three yards of 
scarlet at parting. 


About two o'clock in the morning we set out of Ellore, 
and about 7 arrived at Gollapellest upon the 
Diamond Mines and lodged in the house where 

eee, Mr. Cholmley made Мв investment of 
‘Mines. diamonds the last year. In the afternoom 
about 4 o'clock we went to the mines about a mile and half 
out of town upon a hill to see them dig and look for the 
diamonds, which is done after this manner ; the ground is 
loose, of a red fat sand and gravel, great and 
small, black, red and white stones. One or 
two of the miners loosen the earth with an iron grow,§ and 
others with iron pawraes or spades have it up to a heap 


astray, 


68 mile 








* Ellore still maintains this reputation for its carpet 

+ Gollapallee in the Nuzvid Zamindari 25 miles N.-B. of Berwad: 
Seo Madras Presidency Sheet Atlas, Sheet 3. 

$ The pits aro in gravelly laterite resting on sandstones” according 
to Biligrami and Wilmott's Visam's Dominions, Y, p. 234. 








§ Error for crow used for crowbar in the 17th century. 


M This seems another vernacular expression fora digging 
apparatus more or losa like a crowbar, a big, long pick or pike. 
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from whence others with baskets wind the small dust 
from it with the wind. Thence it is carried to a trough 
made up of stones and earth, and filled with water which 
is brought thither above a mile upon men’s heads where all 
the gross earth is washed away from the gravel ; for the 
earth melts like sugar, and runs out of a hole with the water, 
во the gravel is all that remains. ‘That they carry thence 
‘and spread upon a smooth flat place prepared for the purpose, 
‘There the same men (that dig, dust and wash the earth), 
all the heat of tho day in a rank one by another with their 
faces towards the san, looking for the diamonds. And tho 
maa that employs them sits over against them, to see that 
what they find they deliver to him, Tn this manner they 
find the diamonds in the same fashion and shape as they 
‘are sold rough, By what we observed the cost and labour 
of finding them countervails the value and worth of the 
diamonds. Those that employ the miners do not buy the 
ground as some have reported ; but they and any one that 
has a desire to employ his money that way first acquaints 
the governor of the mines with it. Then he grants him 
license to spring a mine where the employer thinks best, 
paying 3 pagodas per mensem if he employs no more than 
10, 20, 30 or 40 men in it. If moré, then 4 and of some 5 
pagodas per mensem.” ‘The minors or those Inbourers that 
work in the mines are paid 1} pagodas per mensem in 











In the mines at Ramallakotts, according to Tavernier, ‘the 
‘merchants pay a duty of 2 pagedas per diem for 50 men, and 4 pagodas 
‘when they employ 100 men.’ (Tavernier, Crooke’s Еда. П, p. 46.) 
According to Thevenot, ‘the king exacted a pagoda every hour they 
‘work there whether they find any diamonds of not.’ Quoted in Biligrami 
and Willmott's the isem's Dominione Il, р. 508. 








i 
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money and corn,* and this is all the charge the adventurer 
їп the mines is at, except it be that they overbid one another 
‘sometimes for a good piece of ground which one hath lighted 
upon, and another hearing of it bids the governor money 
for it and he that gives most has it, But besides the rent 
of 3 to 5 pagodas per mensem to the governor for the king 
there is a custom or excise set upon all corn at about 
50 per cent above the market; upon salt, betel and tobacco ab 
above double and treble the market rate, All the miners 
and those that deal there (except a privileged Englishman 
от such like) aro compelled to live upon the mines in those 
towns where that excise is raised, Tho town of Gollapallee 
though within a nile and a half of the mines is without 
those limits, and therefore none of the miners or dealers 
in diamonds are allowed to live there, but at Mollwilleet 


* ‘Those poor people only earn 8 pagodas per annum, although 
they must be men who thoroughly understand their work.” Crook 
Tavernier П, p. 46. 


+ This name appears ss Mullally in shoot 94 of Indian Atlas, The 
following extract from the Ear) Marshal's paper of 1677 in tho 
Philosophical Transactions gives the history of the mines.‘ Melwill 
fof the new mine, so called because it was but lately found out (for at 
least permitted to be made use of) in the year 1670, it had then a year 
‘employed the minors, but it was forbidden and Jay unoccupied till 1678, 
when Complaints boing made at Quoleur (Kollur), that the vein was 
worn out, the king again licensed its settlement. The earth they mine 
in, is very red and many of the stones found there have (some) of it 
sticking to them, as if ithad clung there while they wore of a soft 
glutinous substance and had not attained that hardness, maintaining its 
colour on ite skin (to be roughened with it) that it cannot be fetched 
out by grinding on a rough stone with such seeming, which they make 
use of to clean them The stones are generally well-shaped. . . most 
of them havea thick dull skin, incline toa yellowish water not al- 
together so strong and lively as the otber mines, very few of them of a 
crystallized water and skin. (Temple ; Master's Diary it, pp. 173-4) 
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about 4 or 5 miles from Gollapallee, where the 
governor of the mines lives. The whole rent of these mines 
is reckoned tothe King worth 60,000 pagodas per annum, 
and as much more to the governor to bribe the courtiers to 
hold the place. There was none of the mines that we saw 
this day which were dug above three feet deep from the 
surface of the earth, and most of:them about two feet, ‘The 
ground first overgrown with shrubs and bushes which the 
miners dig up with the earth. ‘These mines lie upon a flat 
hill upon the top and on the side of it, where are found 
mall and great diamonds of good and bad waters but very 
little bort,* and they say that the adventurers’ in these 
mines seldom lose in their undertakings. 


‘This morning came several of the most eminent mer- 
chants from the mines to visit us at Gollapallee, and to try 
how wo were inclined to buy. At first they asked moderate 
rates, which when we bought they raised and afterwards 
‘would not shew more bat what they asked dear for, во wo 
could not lay ont 1,000 pagodas amongst us all for fear of 
injuring the market. At3 in the afternoon we set out of 
Gollapalleo, passed over the mines to Mellwillee and Raiz- 
pentt which is about 6 miles, almost all that ground being 
spread with miners, And the mines in the valleys were 
much deeper than those upon the hills, being some of them 
10 and 12 fect deep, and some mines were sprung upon 
ground where corn had been sown and reaped a few months 





Урнашкан өши мыи: 
{Toes pacn are otha of hem found inte ew Indian Al 








stated above, but the Atlas with me does not show it; nor до; 
Route-Map of the Madras Presidency in sheets. 
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since, ‘Tho governor of the mines at Mellwillee sent to 
compliment the Agent and excuse his not coming out to 
meet him as he said he intended to do, to which a civil 
answer was returned. The two towns at Mellwillee and 
Raizpent upon the mines are very large and populous ; but 
the buildings all thatched hovels. ‘The people are well 
favoured, well clothed, and look as though they fed well to 
undergo their great and hot labour, The corn ete., being 
‘at excessive rates," tho place must needs be full of money 
to pay 30, or 40,000 labourers in the mines besides many 
others, the diamonds being also always bought with ready 
money. ‘The country pleasant like England about London ; 
by Raizpent is a large pleasant groon valley full of flocks of 
woolly sheep; thence to Mustabadt whore we lodged this 
night, we travelled through a mountainous 
country, by very pleasant valley with tanks of 
water, and came to our journey’s end about 
8 at night, having travelled two gentue leagues. 





Mu: 





Supplementary Note on Mullavelly.—‘ A village near 
Ellore. Tt belongs to the Nizam who, in ceding the Circars, 
specially reserved the villages in which diamonds are found. 





‘Diamonds are found in its vicinity. Some account of 
the geology of the place is extant, from which the following 





‘Ball notor: ‘We are told in the Earl Marshal's paper that in 
Golkonda, the miners and merchants were much oppressed, and in a 
miserable state of poverty, from having to submit to tyrannical 
squeezing and heavy duties on provisions, tobacco and betel. (Crookes 
‘Tavernier II, p. 384.) If Mr. Nathaniel Cholmley is to be given reaponsi- 
bility for this statement, how is this to be reconciled with Mr. Master's? 

+ А station on the railway line betweon Bezwada and Ellore in the 
Nruvid State. 
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extract may be offered: “Near the village the plain is 
‘strewn with blocks and fragments of a very hard conglo- 
merate sandstone, some pieces of which are of a purplish 
colour. ‘There are also some large blocks of garnetic gneiss, 
in of decomposition ; but the red sandstone abounds 
most, although rolled pieces of quartz, with a covering of a 
ferruginous clay, or carbonate of iron, together with the 
conglomerate sandstone, are scattered over the plain. ‘The 
hollow flat, where the diamond pits are excavated, is 
surrounded by a bank, or rising of the soil in a circular 
manner, It has the appearance of having been once a lake, 
‘The banks are formed of the red ferruginous sandy soil, 
prevailing all round the place. Through this plain no 
river or rivulet flows, and the pools in its lower part, dry 
up about the month of March, when the excavation may 
commence, and not before.” 








* A fow hills in the vicinity lie to the northward, not 
above two or three hundred fest above the plain, and are 
covered with underwood, interspersed with large trees, 
‘Some miles beyond these hillocks runs another range, loftier 
than the nearer ones, having however the same direction.” 


‘The diamond pits are in general excavated at the 
north end of the bank that surrounds the hollow, to a depth 
‘of not more than twelve feet. ‘The strata penetrated during 
the search for diamonds, are a grey, clayey, vegetable 
mould, about a foot or two:thick ; below this: an alluvium 
composed of the following pebbles (not including the 
diamonds) which have evidently undergone attrition, their 
angles having been worn off; sandstone, quartz, siliceous 
dron hornstone, carbonate of iron, felspar, conglomerate 
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sandstone, anda prodigious quantity of kunkur, or con- 
eretionary limestone. Besides the numerous pieces of this 
coneretionary rock, scattered on the surface of the soil, 
and alo intermixed in large quantities in the diamond 
alluvium, it forms regular strata or veins in a horizontal 
position, both in the vegetable earth, and in the diamond: 
alluvium, precisely like flints in chalk, Many of the 
pebbles of quartz, and hornstone, are not only varnished as 
it wer with a ferruginous enduit, but it penetrates into 
their substance,” 














"Тһе kunkur contains not a trace of quartz, or any 
other mineral ; and that in strata, in the vegetable soil, and 
in the diamond alluvium, is more friable than that exposed 
on the surface of the ground, It is in this alluvial detritus 
that the diamonds are found, ‘The diamond is never found 
imbedded, or in any way attached to any of the pebbles, 
with which they are invariably associated in this locality, 
hey are always found loose, mixed with other little 
stones, and never attached to kuniur, ‘The pebbles most 
constantly associated with it, and forming infallible indi- 
cations of the existence of diamond, are iron ore and 
hornstone.’ 











“Notwithstanding the prodigious quantity of carbonate: 
of lime in this locality, the water does not contain any 
traces of it; and the inhabitants use even that collected in 
the pits, The detritus, forming the diamond stratum, 
must proceed from the hills north, the only ones near this 
place; being probably the continuation of the stand- 
stone range which extends easterly from Banganapilly, 
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‘Condapilly, and Moullavelly, in all of which localities the 
‘matrix of the diamond lies in conglomerate sandstone.’ 
[Wete—~The above is an extract from Pharash's Gazetteer of 
Southern Indéa, pp. 96 and 87. This work was published in 1855 and 
the condition of the mining locality about that time is what is reflected 
{in the quotation.) 
[This was presented to the Indian Historical 
Records Commission in December last at its 
Patna Session, 1980, and is published here by 
permission.) 





An Incident in the Relation of the Governor of 
Poonamallee with Fort St. George. 





‘The early history of Fort St. George is full of stirring 
incidents of various kinds and degrees of importance; one 
of them thatis of particular interest is tho administration 
of the settlement during tho period of rule of the surround- 
ing locality by a certain Governor of Golkonda, genorally 
known in the Company's records as Brahmany Lingappa, 
Before we come to this particular incident, a very brief 
zesumme of tho history of Fort St, George would be necessary 
for the understanding of the incident, 


‘The region in which Fort St. George is situated fell 
within the sphere of the operations of Golkonda under the 
arrangements come to between Golkonda and Bijapur after 
the defeat of the Vijayanagar armies in the battle of Tali- 
kota. The English had’ their trading settlements at Masuli- 
patam and Armagam within the territory of Golkonda and 
the Dutch had their settlements at Pulicat. In the period 
of commercial rivalry and war between the Dutch and the 
‘English, the English found their position at Armagam un- 
comfortable as against the Dutch at Pulicat on the one side 
and even the Portuguese at San ‘Thome on the other. ‘The 
position at Masulipatam itself did not ensure freedom to the 
Company's servants to the extent that they required it for 
their own as well as the Company's trade. Hence there was 
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a general dissatisfaction with the position. By the constant 
‘efforts of Cogan and Day, they succeeded ultimately in 
securing possession of a somewhat neglected piece of ground 
in the neighbourhood of what was called Madraspatnam, 
and a charter was apparently issued by tho Vijayanagar 
Emperor, Venkața II, through the influence of the Gover- 
nor of Kilahasti, Vengala or Venkata and his brother Aiya, 
sometimes called Aiyappa. This is the foundation of Fort 
St. George. ‘This charter was lost and is not forthcoming 
even now, and the East India Company's Agents provided 
themselves with an efficient substitute for it by a renewal 
of the charter by Venkata’s successor, Sriranga, the last 
roler of Vijayanagar. ‘This was issued in 1645, and was 
written on a plate of gold. ‘That constitutes the basis of the 
settlement. 














‘There the settlement is clearly described as in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Madraspatam. It is there that 
the name Madraspatam occurs for the first time authorita- 
tively. The reason for that particular name is still shrouded 
in obscurity, and what circumstances it is that gave the 
name to the locality is yet very far from clear. Another 
name of the Indian town is what occurs sometimes in the 
Company’s records as Channapatnam. This town owes its 
foundation to the family of KiJahasti chieftains whose re- 
presentatives at the time were Venkata and Aiyappa referred 
to above. It is the second of these princes that built the 
town in the name of their father, Channappa with the special 
object of preventing the Dutch at Pulicat and the Portuguese 
at San Thome from fighting against each other constantly 
‘by interposing a town belonging to the emperor between 
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these two settlements of European trading companies* 
‘This Channappa was ruler of Kāļahasti, and his family and 
those of his relations, tho Velugdti chiefs, played an 
important part in the history of the last days of Vijayanagar 
Empire. ‘The town of Channapatnam therefore was an 
earlier foundation built by Aiyappa, son of Channappa, 
whose name figures as Aiyappéndra in the account of a 
battle fought at Erode by a number of allies on behalf of 
the emperor, Srfranga, against Doddadsvaraja Wodeyir of 
‘Mysore. Channapatnam therefore was an old town; 
Madraspatam seems to be a town ora part of this town 
with another name Madraspatnam ; and it is in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of it that the land was actually given to 
Cogan and Day to build their settlement. 





In the Fort St. George records there is clear evidence of 
confusion between the one and the other, and sometimes 
they are spoken of together, sometimes the one is substituted 
for the other. But that they were two is kept up distinctly 
in the various charters, even in the charter obtained from 
the Nawab Neknam Khan in 1672, But this statement is 
put beyond a doubt by the statement of Butche Paupama, 
the great granddaughter of this Ohannappa, raler of Kāļa- 
hasti. ‘The letter is reproduced in Love's Vestiges of Old 
Madras, Volume I, pago 347. She speaks of Channapațnam 
as having been built in the name of her grandfather's 
father. Col. Love makes a mistako that sho was the grand- 
daughter, assheis desoribed as the daughter of a Timmappa. 
There is a Timmappa among the sons and there is also 
a Timmappa among the grandsons of Channappa. Her 





* Source Book of Vijayanagar History, Extracts 93 and 95. 
36 
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statement ought to be given preference in a case like this 
‘That the town of Channapatnam was built by Aiyappa in 
the name of his father is again categorically stated in the 
report of the Brahmin Venkatapati, the Company’s Agent 
at Golkonda, who wrote about it in January 1672.* 





The charter that was granted by Sriranga had to be 
renewed again by the Nawab, Mir Jumla, when he became 
Nawab of Golkonda Carnatic in the fifties, and subsequently 
by the Nawab Neknam Khan at the end of the reign of the 
Kautub Shab, Abdallah, and just before his successor, Abul 
Hasan, came to the throne, In all these charters the posi- 
tion of the town is defined and the privileges more or less 
fully enumerated. But the question of privileges was 90 
worded as to admit of considerable doubt. The town was 
made free of customs for the goods of the Company. But 
as the town improved, the commercial activity of the 
settlement also improved, and with it naturally eea-going 
trade both by way of exports and imports. All the goods that 
came to it were not the Company's necessarily, and that 
provided one fruitful cause of dispute. Another was that 
the rent originally agreed ороп was a comparatively small 
sum when the settlement was of no importance whatever as a 
commercial centre. But as its position improved, its finances 
naturally improved, and the imperial power of whom the 
Company held the town naturally also looked to improving 
their part of the share. ‘Then there was the question of the 
surrounding people, who went and effected settlements 
in Fort St. George and within its limits. ‘They consisted of 
artisans, and labourers of various kinds, 


Vestiges of ONI Madras, Vol. 














Lor 
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Ayers, ete., and contributed largely to the prosperity of the 
town. Their position in relation to the Company on the 
one side and their leigo lord on the other was one of consi- 
erable delicacy. Then there was the question of intercourse, 
commercial intercourse in particular, betweon the town 
itself and the surrounding country in respect of supplies of 
various of the daily requirements of the settlement, Al 
theso necessarily provided fruitful ground for quarrel and 
the disputes assumed more vigour or less as tho governor of 
the surrounding locality happened to be a man of vigour as 
an administrator or an easy-going individual. 








It is in this connection that we find the Tarafdir of 
Poonamallee, to which belonged Channapagnam and Fort St. 
George, figure prominently in the Company's transactions. 
Whon the last Kufub Shahi ruler, Abul Hasan, succeeded to 
the throne, he appointed two Brahman brothers, Madanna 
and Aldkanna, as the Dewan and the General Agent 
respectively. ‘The Muhammandan Prime Minister died; 
and the Muhammadan Commander-in-Ohief was dismissed, 
another Muhammadan in favour with tho Brahman brothers 
taking his place. ‘Che Nawabship that was held by Mir 
Jumla became soon after the charge of Akkanna, Madanna 
continuing to be the Chief Minister. As Abul Hasan is 
reputed to have given himself up to a life of ease and enjoy- 
ment, the real power was in the hands of these brothers, 
who seem to have had a certain number of nephews of great 
talent. One, of them figures in the records of tho earlier 
transactions by name Rustam Rao. Similary Lingappa 
figures in the records of the East India Company as the 
‘energetic Governor of Poonamallee, who tried to get from 
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the Company at Fort St. George a due share of its revenues 
for the Government at Golkonda. 


Alckanna and Madanna have been handed down to 
lfame because of the paucity of knowledge among 
historians. * Even from what little is known of them, they 
seem to have beon officers who conducted the administra- 
tion on lines of efficiency, and served their master’s interests 
loyally. Of course, like the governors of these times, even 
including the public servants of the East India Company, 
they bad a partiality for private gains, a feature from which 
knighted agents of the English Company were not free 
among tho contemporaries of these. This defect notwith- 
standing, there is enough to show that the administration 
of Golkonda was more or less efficient and Aurangzeb found 
it a very difficult task to destroy the Sultanate ultimately. 





In regard to Lingappa, the information that is available 
in the Company's records have been so interpreted that 
even historians have strayed away from their impartiality 
and committed themselves to verdicts which could not bo 
accepted as altogether historical. ‘The following extracts 
from Talboys Wheeler's History of Madras wonld illustrate 
our position 

“Tt will occasion but little surprise to learn that the 
spirited defence offered by Mr. Streynsham Master to the 
intrigues of а deceitful native like Lingappa, should have 











‘then beyond the statement of /Zevart. More is knowa of them even. 
from the Company's records, which is naturally coloured by the pre- 
judice against Lingappa. 
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‘excited a strong opposition to his measures in the breasts 
of the Directors at home. Indeed we are sorry to say that 
the latter exhibited a meanness of spirit, which strongly 
contrasts with the volunteer movements of our own time 
and they were perfectly willing that théir servants in this 
country should succumb to every petty native chief who 
chose to insult them, or who endeavoured to worry them 
into sending peishoush.” * 








‘The first part of the extract here refers to the high-hand~ 
ed doings of Streynsham Master between the Company and 
its servant ended in the Company's ordering the retirement 
‘of their energetic Agent in Fort St, George. The dispute had 
reference to the rent due from Madras, Lingappa demand- 
ing, in view of the growth of the town and its revenues, a 
higher rent than the paltry one that was fixed upon to 
begin with, and the inclusion or otherwise of ‘Triplicane in 
settlement. When the Company refused to consider the 
question fairly from the point of view of Lingappa, he took 
such coercive measures as to stop the trade, the source of 
prosperity of the Company in the town. Streyasham 
Master took it into his hands to send out expeditions into 
the immediate neighbourhood, set fire to towns, burn and 
pillage villages, and even went the length of burning down 
the house of the talayari, the chief of the police, in Tripli- 
cane itself. I am not sure that such acts of an. Agent 
come within the description of the latter sentence of 
‘Talboys Wheeler's in regard to the doings of Lingappa. 
Master undoubtedly succeeded for the nonce, but the 
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resources of Lingappa were great. He was apparently an 
energetic official, had the countenance of the chief officers 
at headquarters, two of them being his own uncles. As he 
pathetically pointed out that as Tarafdir of Poonamallee he 
had to pay a boavy tribute to headquarters, and latterly 
when he became Governor of Conjivaram and ultimately 
oso to be the Viceroy of the Golkona Carnatic, a position 
occupied by the great Mir Jumla himself, he demanded 
what ho thought was a fair quota from his point of view 
from Fort St. George. Seeing that the response was not 
reasonable enough, he resorted to coercive measures by 
merely declaring a blockade. Streynsham Master's reprisale 
took the form indicated above. Huving regard to the 
resources of the Company at the time and the possibility of 
Stroynsbain Master's bringing on war with the kingdom of 
Golkopda as а whole, whether the East India Company was 
right or wrong in regard to their censure of the action of 
‘Master, no historian could doubt. 


But even for Lingappa there was a case, and that it 
was not merely the private greed of the individual 
that was responsible would become clear from the 
following letter that he wrote to Governor Gyfford on 
his arrival in Madras. The letter speaks for itself. All we 
wish to point out here is that Lingappa must have been a 
man of energy and a capable administrator to have been 
promoted from a mere Tulukdir of a small divison like 
Poonamalleo to the governorship of the Carnatic, and he 
must have served loyally ; and if he went forward against 
Bijapur and Mysore at the time and conquered for Golkonda 
the Subba of Sira in Mysore, one of the divisons conquered 
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for Bijapur by Shahji, Shivaji's father, which constituted 
an integral part of the territory of Bijapur at the time, he 
could not have been the petty native chief that he is dos- 
cribed to be. Peishcush and the desire for it may have 
deen the canker that ato into the Indian administration just 
as private profit and petty speculations of various kinds did 
that of the British Company, as successive Governors of 
British India have time and again insisted. Sir William 
Langhorn wasnot free from it in Madras and one of the good 
things that Streynsham Master did as Governor of Madras 
was to put an end to private trade ofthe Company’s 
servants, 








From this lengthy letter of Lingappa it will become 
clear that far from boing a petty official, whose one object 
was the demand of peishcush, he was а rather vigorous ad- 
ministrator and worked for getting from the Company, what, 
from his point of view, was the legitimate income for his 
masters, the rulers of Golkonda, ‘The Company’s Agents 
and their servants put up a struggle, not very much for 
the profit of the East India Company, as for their own 
private profit, A careful examination of the Fort St. 
George records themselves would indicate clearly that 
in this struggle perhaps the merits wero on the side of the 
Golkonda Governor rather than the East India Company's 
servants, ‘The verdict of Talboys Wheeler noted above 
is hardly supported by the known facts, 





Translation of a letter, dated July the 10th, 1681, 
(received July the 14th, 1681) from Podula Lingappah 
from Conjivaram, to The Right Worshipful William 
Gifford, Bsq., Governor.—I enjoy good health wishing 
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to hear the life from your worshipful ; the kind letter you 
wore pleased to write to me I have received the same 
in а good hour the contents whereof I have perused and 
joyfully observed. I have had notice of your arrival at 
Chinapatnam the 3rd current, and you have written me 
accordingly, whereof I heartily rejoiced. I was informed 
that you have been sometime before at that place and 
have been very kind and have done a great deal of 
good to many people, and now it has been a matter 
of a your that the people hearing of your coming out 
all have waited for your arrival as the pearl oysters for 
the rains in October; and as that sort of fowl called 
Ehucouroculoo waits for the rains from the clouds; and as 
the dry fields wait for the rains; and were continually 
looking towards the sea, wishing for your safe arrival as an 
afflicted people; and by the great fortune of the people, you 
have arrived there safely as well for their happiness as 
‘your own business. 





‘The action of the late Government as follows, viz, I, 
unto whom the Diwan has ееп pleased to deliver their 
‘chop, was ordered to remain in these parts on thoir behalf ; 
Dut the late Governor never took any notice of what I 
‘used to write to him, and there coming the king’s phyrmaund 
and Braminy Maddana and Achana’s Roccas, and the 
Diwan’s to your town, he would take no notice thereof, but 
turned them away. ‘The town of St, Triplicane does belong 
to Poonamallee country, for Verona* being a person that 
‘used to do a great deal of charity and having desired to let 
ry 











S Kasi Vianas, sometimes also called Hasan Khan, 
Company's native agent for trade. 
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him have the place at farm we let him have it since which 
I, having sent our people to take possession of it, they were 
thrust away, and besides when Braminy Achana came to 
these parts he did not: send to visit him nor vouchsafe to 
write him a humble letter. And besides he has proclaimed 
that none belonging to your town shall lend any money or 
offer to buy any paddy of any person belonging to the 
country under our Government. And if they did, they 
should be severely punished and many the like things. 
Notwithstanding all this, considering that strangers of 
great quality trading into this country and many people 
boing maintained by them and those that live under you 
did do great deeds of charity ; for these reasons I have 
winked at it as much as I could, Ho has laid a tax upon 
all the inhabitants of your town, and has taken from several 
of them money by force, and fined several others and done 
many other things which they being not able to endure any 
longer, left the town and came away expecting to have a 
cowle granted them and Company's Merchants should 
leave the place ;and came to live with them, it being a 
custom among the caste of this people, that if some should 
refuse to do as the rest, to make a kind of mutiny ; and 
thereupon the people of the caste have hindered the carry- 
ing of any merchandise to your town ; but the late Govern- 
ment seeing this sent about one hundred soldiers and two 
hundred peons towards St. Thome and Poonamalee and 
fell upon the town, robbed them and carried away the 
goods. 





One son of a whore, a traitor and a murderer called 
Serapa, the late Governor's crediting that pitiful fellow’s 
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words that made him believe saying that the Golkonda 
people, had no horse, nor men and that they should not do 
the country any greater harm for god’s sake and that if the 
English, did intend to take all the whole country who could 
hinder them; and when the late Governor did write to me, 
he did use to write asa master to his servant with many 
threatenings and mans the like things; my master had notice 
of all these words and he was pleased to write to me saying 
that it was true that the English had farmed that town for 
1,200 pagodas per annum, that it was likewise true, that we 
have only given the cowle for their European ships and the 
Company's goods and not for the goods that are bought and 
carried from this country upon such ships as come from 
Acheen, Pega, Bantam, Manilla, Arakan, Malacca, Ormus, 
Tanasery, Orissa, Bengal, etc., places; and that we did not 
give them the Juncan thereof freely to them ; it is not only 
this but St. Thome, did use to produce us 10,000 pagodas per 
annum, but by the great dissatisfaction we took against the 
French we razed that city to the ground ; but all the people 
belonging to that place came to your town and therefore 
wwe lose that 10,000 pagodas per annum ; and besides this 
they have kept and protected in your town such merchants 
as came from great places, as Poonamallee, Chingleput,. 
Conjivaram, Kaveripak, who did use to pay the Diwan 
certain taxes and thereby the English get a great deal and 
that whether or no the English had a phyrmaund for all 
these things and why the Diwan should lose all these 
benefits for farming the town to the English for 1,200 
pagodas por annum ; and therefore ordered me to endea- 
vour to make the English give satisfaction for all these 
losses, and the money those people owe the Diwan, the 
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English must either pay it, or if not willing to do it, they 
must be gone to their own country and that such insolent 
people should not remain in this king’s country and this he 
writes to me, but I considering it would be a great affliction. 
to the people, I have only prohibited merchandise and 
permitted provisions to be carried to your town ; but the 
Inte Governor being a very understanding person, and 
Serapah being his favourite and councellor took it very ill. 
I should do so and sent and robbed Candore anà intend- 
ed to cut off the chief talayééri, head of that place, 
but he being there with a few people (he made his 
escape). 


‘Mr. Hearsey having desired me leave to get goods 
brought from St. Thome which he intended to have shipped 
for Manilla ; but the late Governor having sent some people 
there (lacuna in the original) fetched the goods to Chinna- 
patam by force and besides that there being a Jaffnapatam 
vessel coming to St, Thome, the late Governor prepared a 
vessel and having shot several guns; the men that were 
upon this vessel being much surprised and afraid, enden- 
‘vouring to get away, some of them fell into the sea and were 
drowned ; what became of some of them, it is not yet known, 
but that boat was carried to Ohinnapatam rond, riding in St. 
Thome road which had brought palmirahs from Jaffm 
patam, they cut her cable and carried her likewise to Chinna- 
patam having also kept a couple of sloops in the St. Thome: 
road, and fired off gins with a design to lay hold of all 
the boats that were bound thither and therefore all the 
merchants that were there, left the place for fear and went 
away. 
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His Highness the Allumpanah* has sent me a 
phyrmaund saying St, Thome was a great road and therefore 
I should name the place Hassennabaud, and should 
endeavour to increase the place as much as I could, a person 
of my king having graciously looked upon it, the Iate 
Governor did endeavour to ruin it as much as he could, 
But how long should I suffer it. 


‘The Diwans did grant their cowle for Chinnapatam and 
not for such persons as the late Governor to come further 
into the country and therefore to prohibit our country 
people from going to that place; I have ouly kept a few 
people about 3 or 4,000 round about your town with a 
design that the English imagining that Golkonda's people 
had but these soldiers, the English would sally out upon 
our people. 


And whereas you are now come with a design to do 
good to all people I do not doabt but you will act so that 
there will be nothing done to the Company any prejudice 
but all people to live contentedly (sic) and your trade and 
merchandize to go on well ; and I hope all things will pro- 
‘ceed prosperously when the Diwan lays hold on anything, 
they will not easily part with it and how do you design to 
please them. 





‘My master writes to me that the late Agent had sent by. 
Dubash бгаа 2,000 pagodas for a present and 12,000 pago- 
das that remained dae and by the means of Honasser 
the said money was delivered into my master’s treasury and 
he writes he has received the said money and that he only 

Alam Panah, Protector of the World. 
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received the money but was not fully satisfied therewith 
and whether or no you or they must not pay the money 
for Chinnapatam as much as Pulicat produces y and if the 
English should say they have their cowle, I should give 
for:answer that they should only remain there themselves. 
and the Company’s merchants in the town, and shonld 
deliver us as Pulicat people did, all the St. Thome 
merchandize and of other places of our country which are 
there and all other caste which are in your town and that, 
excepting Europe ships, all other ships and vessels that 
‘come from all other places, should come from the Diwan’s 
port and not yours, 


Moreover, ће wrote me that by the unjust. proceedings 
of the late agent, I should fine him in great sums of money 
and hereafter to keepa good correspondence between him 
and mo. 


You write me word to permit merchandize and pro 
vision to be brought to your town ; I shall not fail to do it. 
Tshall not do contrary to your desire therein ; it is very 
good for me to have friendship with so noble and discreet 
a person as you are, desiring not to esteem as a small friend, 
for in time you will come to be satisfied in my friendship ; 
Ido serve one fora little viotual and I must obey what I 
am commanded by my master and therefore if you would 
send one of your persons and to empower him to do so as 
shall please my master, all things will go on very well and 
thereby you will obtain great honour. What need have I 
to enlarge any farther to so discreet and understanding a 
‘person as you are. 
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‘You may lay your commands upon me desiring the 
«continuance of your love. 
WV. B.—The letter is partially modernized and punctuated ; other- 
жне it is loft asthe literal translation of the original.) 
[A paper read at the Eleventh Public Meeting of 
the Indian Historient Recorts Comission, 
held at Nagpur in December 1928.) 


PART II 


INDIAN CULTURE 


The Tamil Sangam in a Pandyan Charter 
of the early Tenth’ Century A.D. 


The following passage in Tamil forms part of the 
genealogical portion of an important copper-plate charter.” 
‘The passage in full gives a list of Pandyas who lived 
and passed away, but who look, from the description 
given, very much like legendary characters rather than 
historical ones. ‘The allusions are clear in some cases, while 
in others they are far from being clear even as legends. But 
the part that follows begins with the well-known point of 
the Mahābhīrata War, and carries the genealogy down to 
the establishment of the Saigam in Madura, and there the 
traditional portion comes toa stop. The actual genealogy 
starts thereafter with one who bore the name Parfikuéa, 
For the purpose of the present note, we are not concerned 
with that portion, We set down the text as it ooours on 
page 454, and its translation as found on page 460 of 
Volume III, Part IV of the South Indian Inscriptions pub- 
lished in the Archwological Survey of India Series :— 
rmirathar malai-kalattaviyap piratattirpahadottiyum Vijayanai 
pantkkiyum vEadaliyach churam pokkiyum vafayil mikkayal pult 
filai vaqavarai nogriyil varaindan tagathpTdam papi kopdu ta 
pala tiruttiyom aum paft noy nigahasgi ambor chitramuyariyuin Talai- 
Hangfinattispaanokkamiravéndaraik Kolai valigalal tumittuk kura 
talaiyin Kiitolittum Mahfbhfrataih tamilp-pagattum Madburipurich- 
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аз they are called. 
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ccabngam vaittum mabtrījarum sīrvabhaumarum Mahi 
kendapin. 





араатан 


“He who led the elephants in the Bhirata (wan) so as to destory 
‘the great charioteers in a hill-battle; he who relieved Vijaya (Arjuna) 
from the curse of Vasu; he who drove (his enemies) to the forest so 
that they might be scorched up and destroyed (there) and had the 
blameless (royal emblems) of the big fish, the tiger and the bow 
‘engraved on the top of the Northern Mountain (i.e, the Himflays 
who, securing the servicos of buge giants, restored many tanks and 
‘relieved tho country from disease and pinching hunger ; ho who with a 
dreadful sword cut off the heads of two kings that advanced against 
him in the battles at Chitramuyagi and TalatyTlanginam and stopped 
the dance of ther (two) beadiess trunks and he who had the Mabf. 
Dhirata translated into Tamil and had established the “Saugam’ in 
the town of Madhura and had ruled the circle of the earth and had 
passed away." 




















‘The first statement hus reference to a Piniya who took 
part in the Mubibbirata War, ‘The #tatemont actully made 
here in regard to the Bhürata War is that the Pandya con- 
cerned charged with his corps of elephants in the Bhirata 
‘War, so that the Mabirathas (heroes of the churiot) may be 
suppressed in the field of fighting, ‘The translation made 
by the Epigraphist leaves a good deal to be desired. The 
term matai-kajam is translated as hill-buttle, The com- 
pound-word actually is the field in which enemies contend 
for success. Of course, Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar adds a 
footnote, But the translation given there leaves it still 
malai-kajam as the field of battle, taking malai for hill 
and making it the place of battle. Malai is the Tamil verb 
contend” or “fight”, Kajam is the field, “Charging 
with his elephants, во that the Maharathas may fall”, 
‘would mean that the P&mdya led the elephantry to the 
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destruction of the great charioteers of the enemy. 'Phe 
next statement refers to the Pindya who helped Arjuna to 
rid himself of the curse of Vasu." 


‘The next following statement is that he drove the 
enemy kings into the desert, so that they may be destroyed. 
‘This is a general statement, where he is said to have 
defeated other kings, and drove enemy kings into desert as 
the only safety from his pursuit, This is the usual Tamil 
expression meaning that tho enemy could find no freedom 
from the victor except by fleeing into the desert for protee- 
tion, The next is a more definite statement, It is the 
imprinting of the Pandyan royal emblems of the time on the 
face of the Himilayas. ‘This is a claim that is often made 
by Southern kings, all three of them, at: various times. ‘The 
Southern monarch that is said to have carried his arms sno- 
cosatully во far as the Himilayas, must have been overlor® 
of his two colleagues in the South, and if the Pandya hap- 
pened to be the overlord, his authority is generally taken to 
have been acknowledged by the Odja and Cara, and the 
emblems of the three together constitute the imperial Pindyan, 
sign-manual, ‘This is said to have been imprinted on the 
Himilayas as a sign that the Pandyan suzerainty had been 
acknowledged right up to the Himilayas in the north, In 
historical times a similar claim was made by Jativarman 
Sundara Pandya right up to the banks of the Krishna. 














according to the MahiBAtrata, prince Babhravihana, 
Asjuna’s son by the Pigdya princess Citriigad, who fought against 
him and defeated him in the course of Arjuna's peregrination prelimi- 
nary to the celebration of the horse-sacrfice, The story will be found 
in chapters 7032 of the AoumBitibe Parva of the Mahabharata 
{Kumbhakonai edition). 
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‘lis inscription in Poonamallee shows the combined emblem 
of the three kingdoms similarly. ‘The claim here made is 
ascribed actually to the Pandyan hero* of the Silappadhi- 
kāram. A victorious march up to the Himalayas has 
similarly been claimed by the Pallava Simhavarman in his 
Amaravati insoription,t and by the Rastrakdta Govinda IIL.t 
Although we cannot be very definite as to the parti- 
cular individual who achieved this distinction, having 
regard to the fact that these rulers were in the habit of 
appropriating such extraordinary achievements of their 
ancestors to themselves, the reference here seems to be to 
‘the one who made claim to this for the first time, Since 
the hero of the Silappadhikiram is described us the 
Pandyan Nedumécliyan, victor over the Aryan army, it 
scons likely that this is the person under reference hore. 





‘Tho next following statoments deserve careful scrutiny. 
‘Tho first has reference to tho vast work of repairs to irriga- 
tion tanks carried out by a Pindyon raler not with the 
assistance of human labour but with that of demons. Of 
‘course, the work must have been stupendous and must have 
boon carried out as a moasure of famine-prevention. ‘The 
next following incident is similar in point of character, 
that is, destroying hunger in the kingdom of the Pindyas, 
Apart from poetical language, this could only mean that 
the particular Pündya concerned took steps to give relief 
to his people at a time whon they were bound to suffer 








* Book XVII, lines 1-5 and the Epilogue to Book XXIII. 
4 Sly 1, No. 82, 1. 29-39. 


FSanjan Copperplates of AmBghavarja: Zp. Md, XVII, 
Nos 26, V. 23. 
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from hunger owing to the failure of crops in the country 
as a result of famine, He is said to have got rid of hunger 
by measures which are not specifically stated, and to have 
brought this relief work of his to a conclusion by raising 
“a picture that was painted in gold”. This latter part has 
been coupled with what follows in the Epigraphist’s trans- 
lation, which makes Oitramuyayi a battlefield like Talai; 
Wanginam, Bot the language used actually is that he got 
the country rid of a killing-hunger, and raised the golden 
picture, as if to say that the removal of the hunger was 
brought to a conclusion by raising this picture, 





How could the raising of the golden picture complete, 
even ceremonially, the removal of hunger? It would be 
clear even to superficial readers that this item and the 
previous one, the large scheme of repairs to irrigation tanks 
are actually mesures of faminesreliet. If that be во, is 
there anything like the raising of a golden picture that 
could be connected with famine-reliet mensuros ; whethor 
anything like the raising of a picture is symbolical of what 
was actually dono? It is nothing more than thejcelebration 
of the famous festival to Indra, which brings to a fitting 
conclusion the vast efforts of the ruler to keep famine out 
of the country, if his own efforts could do so, That festi- 
vals to Indra were largely in vogue in India, we can 
presume from the familiarity with which comparisons are 
drawn to Indradhvaja and other details connected with it 
in literature. In the Silppadhikdram, one whole book 
devoted to this Indra festival, which seems to have come 
to a close on the full moon of Oaitra, the first month of the 
Tamil year. ‘The self-same festival is referred to in the 
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opening book of the Manimékhalai as a normal condition 
of affairs in a Tamil tity like Kaveripaftinam, the Cola 
Capital. That it was not confined to the Tamil country 
alone, we may presume from the reference to it in the third 
verte of the fourth sarga of the Raghuwaméa, where the 
ladies of the city with their children came to see the coro- 
nation procession of Raghu.* In commenting on this verse, 
Mallinatha explains what the Indra festival under reference 
was, and gives us some details as to its celebration. The 
term Puruhiitadvaja, the festival of the raising of which is 
brought into comparison with the coronation procession of 
Raghu, is explained by the commentator as the festival 
celebrated by kings with a view to the timely fall of rain, 
Ho gives three #lókas in explanation thereof, all of them pro- 
bably from the Bhavisyittarapurdina. The first onet 
defines the flag as having the form of an elephant, raised on 
four posts, and fixed up standing in front of the city-gate, 
“Tn this manner;the inhabitants of the city celebrated the 
estival of Indra in tho rainy season’. In a second verset 
‘ho gives another definition. The Sakradhvaja is four-sided, 
in tho form of a flag, and fixed in front of the royal-gato 
of the palace. ‘This, people call ‘the flag of Indra’, and 
brings health and happiness to the people of the city’ 


* Tsgavrsshq тейичя Чап | 
marge Рие яя: лэп: тап: |—ң, ж. %. 
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Another verse quoted in the context explains the purpose, 
and the verse is addressed to Yudhisthira, Whoever is the: 
king that carries the flag of Indra in festival procession, in 
his kingdom the clouds pour the amount of rain wished 
for, without a doubt. ‘Thus it is clear that the raising of 
is flag connotes a festival to god Indra with a view to an 
abundance of rainfall at the proper seasons of the year, and 
the celebration is a festival conducted by kings, This is 

exactly the description which we find given of the festival in 
Bk. V of tho Silappadhiktiram, and the first book of 
Maņimõkhalai as well, in both of which it is explained as 
taking the flag on which was a representation of the 
Airivata, Indra’s elephant, from the front of the building 
in which is placed Kalpavyksa (the wish-giving tree) of 
Indva with the eight auspicious signs, and taking it round 
in festive procession, This festival begins with the 
‘announcement by the big drum, placed in the hall dedicated 
to the Vajriyndha (the thunder-bolt) of Indra, carried 
on the back of one of the royal elephants, and the festival 
announced by beat of dram both when it begins and when 
it closes, in the temple hall where the image of the white- 
elephant, Airivata, is housed. It is not explained во 
fully in the corresponding portion of the Manimarhatai, 
but in substance it is the same. It will be seen from 
this detailed description that the festival was actually а 
celebration in honour of god Indra with a view to obtaining 
rain, and all the features associated with the festival are 
features in close association with Indra and his royal 
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‘heavenly paraphernalia, his characteristic weapon, the 
Vajrāyudha, his special mount Airivata, his special tree 
Kalpaka and the flag, all of them alike symbolising the 
coming of Indra, to which the Manimilhalai adds the 
statement (I, Il. 5-15) that, in the days when the great festi- 
val of Indra was being celebrated in Puhār, the capital of 
Ве Ооа, Бу special permission of the god, Indra’s heaven 
itsolf became empty, and all the gods came down to the 
dja capital in various forms to witness the groat festivale 





Tho point for explaining the passage in the grant 
consists in this, That the particular Päņqyan under refe- 
rence undertook active measures to prevent famine as far as 
human agencies could provido for it, and assured himself 
of unfailing timely rain, without which all human efforts 
would have been in vain, by celebrating this traditional 
festival to bespoak the good offices of tho rain-god Indra, 
‘The two statements therefore together constitute work 
‘that was done in connection with one particular object, and 
must be so taken in our interpretation of the passage. 








Thon follows a serios of threo statements, ‘The first is 
the achievement of a Pindyan, who won the victory at 
‘Talaiyalanginam, where, on the field of battle, he cut off 
the heads of the two other crowned kings like himself, and 
stopped the dancing of the headless trunks, Without all 
the poetical embellishments, it simply means the two 
ings, the Oda and the Céra whoever they were, were 
Killed in the battle, The next statement is the doing of the 
Mahabharata in Tamil, and the next following statement 
ів the establishment of the Saigam in Madura. Of 
course, the passage comes to a close with the statement 
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that, after these great kings and Särvabħaumas, or emper- 
ors, had ruled and passed away began another series of 
rulers, ‘The purpose of the grant in doing this is to 
indicate that when these rulers of old who lived and passed 
away so gloriously, another set of rulers of modern times 
began to rule in succession. This manner of stating it 
gives indication of a comparatively long interval between 
the one set and the other, 

‘The really interesting question in respect of this 
passage is whether we should ascribe each one of 
these events, or achievements, to a separate ruler, 
or whether some of these have to be taken together 
and ascribed to one and the same ruler. ‘his turns 
out to be of importance particularly with reference 
to the last three of them. We have seen already that in 
respect of irrigation-works, and the celebration of the Indra 
festival, we would be justified in taking the two together ав 
the work of one and the same ruler. Similarly one may be 
inclined to take the two incidents connected with the 
Mahabharata together ; but that is hardly called for as the 
active assistance in the war may be the work of a Pandya 
sovereign who might even have fallen in battle, from the 
way that his part in the war is described. ‘The victory that 
Arjuna’s own son won against his father betokens a compa 
ratively young ruler, and, having regard to the additional 
fact that Arjuna married the princess in the course of hi 
Tirthaydtra he must have come to the throne later in 
succession to the other, The next one is a general state- 
ment, the defeating of contemporary kings which may be 
ascribed to one Pindyan of distinction, and may even be 
common to several, We have pointed out that the imprinting 
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of the Pšándyan emblem on the Himilayas, whether it 
is actual or merely poetical, is ascribable to a particular 
Pindyan from whom, of course, his successors could have 
assumed it, as is often the case, without any achievement 
to substantiate it. Then follows the one distinguished for 
the famine-works referred to, and then comes the next one, 
the victor at Talaiyalanginam, The Pindyan victor at 
Talaiydlanginam is a famous figure in so-called байда 
literature of Tamil, and the victory at Talaiyalanginam is 
itself under reference by a number of poets of the first rank 
among those regarded as poets of the Saigam. First and 
foremost there is the Madurai-kiaji of Mingadi Marndan 
included in the Saiigam collection called Pattuppiittu (Zen 
poems). ‘This poem of 850 lines is in celebration of this 
Pindyan whose exploits are described in fall, and tho pur- 
pose of the poem is to draw his attention to the necessity of 
providing himself for the life to come, having done all that 
need be done by а sovereign on earth to discharge his duties 
and make himself famous, ‘Then the great poet Nakkirar 
refers to him in some poems ascribed to him. Bnt in one, 
Ahandniyu 36, there is a fall and unmistakable reference 
to the battle, and to the seven enemies whom he had over- 
come, Their namos are enumerated categorically as the 
ага, the Обја, the chief Titiyan, the chief Elini, the chief 
of Eramaiyér, the chief Irungovenmin, and the chief 
Porunan, These seven are referred to allusively in the 
Madurai-kinji, Another poet Kurungoliyér Kijir refers 
to another achievement of this Pandya, his taking е Сага 
“ prince of the elephant-look* prisoner in poem 17 of the 
|Ригатйтйги. In poem 19, the same post addresses the 
same sovereign, and the post refers by name to the Cara 
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prince “ of the elepbant-look ° in other poems, making him 
undoubtedly contemporary with him. Another po 
Kallfidan addresses this very same Pandyan in poom 23. 
Thero is a similar reference to him mentioning specifically 
М Сага аһа Соја enemy in poem 25 of the same work. 
So then we eee that the Püpdyan, who was victor at 
Talaiyñlangñnam against the two other enemies and a num- 
ber of chiefs, their allies, is actually celebrated by poets, 
whose names undoubtedly figare in the traditional lists of 
the байкат as they have come down to us, and whose 
works are undoubtedly included in the collection known 
as the Sangam collections, Poom 18 of the Риуапйпйги 
exhorts this PApdya to make his territory well provided 
with ferigation works. Can we, therefore, identify him 
with the Pñndya who is mentioned in this charter, as 
having distinguished himaelt by similar works and cole- 
rating the grent Indra festival ? 

There would be justification for identifying this Pand- 
yan with the Pindyan victor at Talatyālangīnam, as poem 19 
by the sume author refers unmistakably to the battle of 
‘Talaiyflanginam, in which he is said to have overcome the 
seven enemies. Taking the two poems together, it leaves us 
in no doubt that the post Kudapalaviyanir does celebrate 
the Pindyan to make the food supply abundant in the 
country by providing irrigation works. This would, there- 
fore, warrant our taking it that, according to the charter 
‘under discussion, it was he who took steps to get rid of hunger 
from his country and celebrated the Indra festival as a 
fitting completion to his benevolent work. Iso, then it 
amounts to this; that the Pindyan victor at Talaiyalanginam 
at some time in his reign, felt the urgent necessity for 
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embarking upon large irrigation works and providing 
the country with the means for raising an ample supply of 
food and putting it beyond reach of famine. 

We then proceed to the next incidents, the doing of the 
Mahābhārata in Tamil, and the establishment of the Sangam 
in Madura, So far as the doing of the Mahābhārata is 
concerned, we have definite information regarding three 
versions of the Mahabharata, The latest is what is popu- 
larly known, and in popular use, as the Mahābhārata of 
‘Villiputtirar, sometimes spoken of as Villiputtir Azvar, 
supplemented by a comparatively modern writer, Nalli 
Pillai, ‘This is the complete version of the work we have, 
The next isa version of which we have not as yet come 
‘upon even a complete manuscript, but of which portions 
are available covering three or four parvas from the 
Uaydgaparva. The part available has recently been 
published, but it is only a part, Even so, it gives us 
the information in one of the verses included in the 
published part that the work :was composed in the reign 
‘of Nandivarman of TelJaru, whom we know as the Nandi- 
varman, grandson of the great Nandivarman Pallava-Malla 
of the eighth century. ‘The work therefore is referable to 
the middle of the ninth century after Christ. The name of 
the author, however, is Perumdèvanār. This Perumdavanir 
has often been mistaken for the Perumderanir, whose name 
figures in the so-called eight Saiigam collections, for the 
eight of which he composed the poems in invocation. ‘This 
would mean that it was in his time that the collections were 
actually made, and that it fell to his lot to compose the 
poems in invocation; and he composed the eight poems 
to Siva, Vigna, and Skands or Subrahmanya, according to 
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occasions, showing a broad-mindedness in matters religious, 
fairly a general feature of the times. We find the name 
Perumdévanir among the list of writers compiled from the 
Sangam works, and there is at least one poem among the 
collections by a Perumdévanir, which probably was in those 
days a common name, ‘To distinguish, therefore, the 
particular Perumdévanir who translated the Mahabharata 
in Tamil, he is always referred to as the Perumdévanir 
who wrote the poem Mahābhārata in Tamil. That ів, 
he is generally distinguished as the author of the Tamil 
Mahabharata. Quotations from the Mahabharata occur 
in the classical grammar Tolkdppiyam and elsewhere, for 
purposes of illustration, ‘These have been collected to the 
extent of about forty verses, and several among these aro 
not found in the part so far published of the Bharata of 
the more modern Peramdévan3r whose work is distin- 
guished by the name Bhdratavonbd indicating the metre of 
the verses in the poem. It seems clear, therefore, that we 
have to look for another Perumdavanir who rendered the 
Mahābhārata in Tamil, and composed the poems in inyo- 
cution for the eight collections of the so-called Šañgam 
works in Tamil. Can we refer the rendering of the Mahi 
bhirata in Tamjl by this author as under reference in the 
expression ‘the putting into Tamil of the Mahābhārata’ in 
the charter under examination? This will become clearer 
in the next section where we shall take up for considera- 
tion the establishment of the Sangam in Madura. 
According to the traditional account of the Sangam, 
that is really the only account that is available so far, the: 
were three such Saigams. It is by the maintenance of a 
court of learned men, it is hardly necessary to give these 











x 
angams any stricter organisation than that as far as our 
information of them at present goes, that the Pündyas 
encouraged the growth of Tamil literature, and made it 
possible for the comparatively large output of Tamil litera- 
ture at tho period. In the course of the progress of this 
literature, a famine is said to have supervened and, lasting 
for the proverbial twelve years, made life in the country 
impossible. The ruler for the time being, finding it diffi- 
cult to maintain such a large court at a time of such great 
Aistross, dismissed them all by allowing them to scatter 
themselves elsewhere than in the Pindya country during 
the time of distress, and return immediately that the famine 
ceased. Tho famine having lasted perhaps longor than was 
expected, those who returned were comparatively few, 
and among then it would appear there was nobody who 
‘had cultivated that part of Tamil grammar relating to love, 
fone of the five main sections of Tamil grammar. The 
Pandya roler at the time finding that the court was so 
denuded of scholars of eminence made a systematic effort 
to collect the poems, as far as be could arrange it, the best 
among them with a view to patting them in a permanent 
form. The eight collections of works generally called by 
‘Tamil scholars Saigam works had been thas made in his 
time. He was however much exorcised about grammar or 
Lakyaya Grantha for one important section, and offered 
prize for one who would compile an abbreviated work 
on that subject. Finding no one came forward to do 
the work, he did not know what exactly to do, when just 
under the seat of the god in the great temple at Madura, 
‘a get of copper-plates was discovered containing a work on 
that eubject in sixty sitras. This work had necessarily to 
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‘be commented upon and all the poets who then happened 
to be at court were asked to comment upon the work. Six 
such commentaries were presented and were submitted for 
approval to the dumb child of a Brahman regarded as an 
Avatar of Skanda or Subrahmanya. Of the six commen- 
taries, the young umpire approved in part of that by a 
scholar by name Madurai Marudan Tanfigan, ‘The commen- 
tary of Nakkirar received far greater approval, and that got, 
therefore, incorporated with the sittras and has come down 
to us. So says tradition in regard to the work known as 
the Ipayandir Ahapporul. 

‘he dumb prodigy who did this miraculous work was 
the person who collected, probably Inter in life, the 400 
pooms on love comprising what is known as the Ahand- 
niiyu. As we stated in the paragraph above, the work of 
collection must have begun earlier, and must have led to 
the discovery relating to the Inck of that particular section 
of Tamil grammar, Whether all the collections were com- 
pleted then or later we have no indication for certain. But 
that this collection was made by this Brahman, Rudra- 
arman, son of the rural celebrity UppOrikudi Kijin is clearly 
stated by the commentator on the work, and it is followed 
by the further statement that he made it for the Pandyan 
Ugrapperuvaļudi, who must, from the name itself, be 
regarded as a separate, and, in all probability, the next 
succeeding ruler to the other mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs. ‘That this is во is confirmed by the fact that 
‘the poems in invocation for the Ahandniru as well as all 
the other collections were composed by te Perumdévanir 
who achieved his fame by rendering the Mahābhārata in 
‘Tamil. So the rendering of the Mahabharata in Tamil: by 
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this author niust have preceded his composing the poems 
in invocation for the collections. The collections therefore 
must have been completed at a time subsequent to his achiev- 
ing the great reputation by doing the Mahābhārata in Tamil, 

We thus come to this conclusion as a result of our 
investigation of the passage in the large Śinnamanůr 
copper-plate charters issued by the Pindyan king Rajasimha 
who had the title Mandara Gaurava, son of Parintake 
Sadaiyan (Sans, Jatila): the first Pandyan mentioned 
in this passage is the Pāņĝyan who played ап active part in 
the war of the Mabibhirata, ‘The next one is the prince 
Babhruvihana, son of Arjana himself. Another Pandyan 
seems to be under reference, victor over contemporary 
monarchs, perhaps because he achieved the hegemony in 
the Tamil land. ‘Then we come to the Pindyan who 
imprinted the combined Pindyan emblem of the threo 
kings, fish, the tiger and the bow, on the Himalayas. ‘This 
may be the same as the one above, and may be the Pindyan 
+ victor over the Aryan army’, Then follows one to whom, 
as wo have arranged it, the following achievements are 
credited : the great scheme of putting in repairs innumer- 
able irrigation-tanks, thus putting his kingdom beyond reach 
of hunger and celebrating the achievement by a great 
festival to Indra, ‘The next achievement of his is the 
killing of the two contemporary monarchs in battle at 
Talaiy@langinam, ‘Then the doing of the Mahābhārata in 
Tamil. Then the establishment of the Satigam in Madura, 
While the passage gives no indication which is manifest, 
that these were the achievements of a single ruler, we have 
shown reason why these have to be ascribed to a single 
-monarch on the evidence of the agam works themselves, 
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which must he regarded as contemporary. Thus tho 
Pindyan victor at Talaiyalanginam seems clearly to stand 
out as the celebrity who did these things. The person 
responsible for the drawing up of the charter saw good 
reason to stop there in his recital of the ancient Pandyas. 
We do not know exactly why. He passes on to the more 
recent dynasty, the reigning ruler of which at the time 
conferred a charter upon a learned Brahman. 


‘the charter is datable in the middle of the tenth 
century A.D., as the Pin dyan donor of the charter seems to 
be certainly the ruler who was overthrown by the conquer- 
ing ChdJa Pariintaka I, A.D. 906-955. We cannot investigate 
їп this paper how many generations backwards from him 
are actually known to us on the authority of the copper- 
plate charters, aud what interval came between these and 
the ancient Piyilyas under adverlence, We must reserve 
that investigation to another occasion, But we may state 
here roughly that the historical Pindyas known from these 
charters take us through thirteen generations as the 
epigraphist has arranged it on his genealogical table, taking 
us back through four centuries and bringing us to the 
second half of the sixth contury. We have shown reason 
for a long interval, an interval of two to three centuries 
between that and the flourishing period of Pandya rale* 
and the last Pindya referred to here must belong to a 
period in the second or third century of the Christian era, 











{Reprinted from the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
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Celebrities in Tamil Literature 





Profatory Notes :—1 propose to givein the following 
papers а brief notice of what can be gathered from Tamil 
literature, so far brought out, of those that have attained 
fame either as poets or as patrons, I owe the iden to 
Dr, Hultzsch, Professor of Sanskrit at the Halle Universitys 
of attempting a catalogue on the lines of Dr. Autrecht's 
great work, Having neither the ability nor the opportu- 
nities of the late eminent savant, I held back for over two 
years. I now venture upon the task, since no one else hai 
‘come forward to do it, Ав a starting-point for euch a 
work, which must necessarily be chronological at least 
in part, an attempt is made to fix in the following paper 
the probable age of the third Tamil айдат. In the 
succeeding papers, I shall give an account of what I have 
been able to gather regarding the Swigum and post-Sangam 
celebrities, as far as I can, ‘The attempt must necessarily 
be tentative in character and it is hoped it will eventually 
Toad to a better knowledge of the literature of the ancient 
‘Tamils and their history. 





L. Tho Augustan age of Tamil Literature—Dreary as 
the prospect may well appear to the earnest student of 
‘Tamil literary history, as in fact does early South Indian 
history in general, there has, of late, been brought to light a 
considerable body of Tamil literature which throws a flood 
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‘of light upon the much-doubted, though often debated, 
‘period when literary activity in Tamil reached itshigh water- 
mark. Scholars are much divided in opinion as to the 
Sangam having ever existed at all oxcept in the active 
imagination of later pocts and the idle tongue of tradition. 
‘This is not strange, considering how much trath is generally. 
‘overgrown and interwoven with fableand legend, Whethor 
wantonly or otherwise, the trath is very ofton hidden almost 
beyond recognition in later literature; and early scholars 
in modern Indian research have unwittingly contributed 
their own quota to the very same end. Much has, therefore, 
even to be unlearnt before making an attempt to learn 
something about this distant past of the oldest of the 
Dravidian languages of South India, Even in the tradi- 
tions handed down to us much distorted though they aro, 
there are certain cardinal facts and charactors standing 
clearly markod out from tho rubbish outgrowths, It will 
not, therefore, be without, interest to attompt to place these 
facts in the light in which they appear, on an unbiassod 
and impartial enquiry. 








Ain attempt will, therefore, be made in thls paper бо 
iset forth the available evidence, literary and historical, which 
‘tend towards the following conclusions :— 


(a) That there was an age of great literary activity in 
“Tamil to warrant the existence of a body like the tradi 
tional айдат. 


(2) That the period of the greatest Gaigam activity 
was the age when Seiguftuvan Stra was a prominent 
‘character in polities. 
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+ © That this age of Setiguttavan was the second 
century of the Christian era. 

(d) That these conclusions are in accordance with what 
is known of the later history of South India. 


‘There are a number of works in Tamil literature of a 
semi-historical character of a later and of an earlier time; 
and these alone will be relied upon here, without altogether 
eschewing tradition of a reliable character, as the sequel 
will amply shew. So far as tradition is concerned, there 
had heen three Tamil Saigams * that flourished at or about 
Madura and of these the third is all that we can presumo to 
speak about. This Saigam had for its members 49 critios 
and poots who constituted а board of censors. ‘There were 
49 Pijdya rales, among whom were Mugattirumaran 
and Ugra Peruvaludi who actively patronised the 
angam. The last personage is the sovereign before when 
the Kura} of Tiruvaljuvar received the Saigam impri- 
matur. It is not out of place to remark here that the author 
of the Kuya} was not among the Saigam members, and 
there wore a large number like him at different places, as 
will appear in the sequel. 


‘Taking this Ugra-Pandyan for reference, a number of 
poets and kings could be grouped around him from evi- 
dence’ of conteinporaneity: without having recourse to any 
legends concerning them. But it is first of all necessary to 
shew that it is probable that Tiruvaljuvar was a contem- 

_ porary of Ugra-Pandyan. Apart from the verse in praise 
ЭЕ the Kura? ascribed to him it is a well-known fact that 


The Poem quoted at page 2, nove. Silappadsibtram. 
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Tiruvalluvar had a sister by name, or rather title, 
Avvaiyār. Tho poetess sings of this same Pandyan 
and his two friends the Cdla Killi, who performed the 
Rajasiiya, and the Chéram&n Mavankd, although the names 
‘of these personages are not mentioned as such in the poem 
367 of the Purananayu. But poem 21 of the samo collec- 
tion by Iydr Мапа їй», specifies his victory over Vengai- 
miirban and the taking of the ‘great fortress of the forest 
(Kinappéreyil).’ It also refers to the fame of this Pandyan 
transcending the skill of poets, ‘This Ugra-Pindyan is 
‘credited with having got the collection Ahandniiyu made, 
‘Certain mythical achievements are ascribed to one Ugra- 
varma Pindyan in the Madura Sthalapurdya imd the 
Halasya or Tiruvijayigal Purdnam, which achievements 
are allnded to in the * Epie of the Anklet.’# 


Leaving aside Ugra-Pindyan for a while, the greatest 
of Avvaiyir’s patrons—in fact, almost the patrons—were 
Adiyamin Neduman Anji and his son, Pohuțtelina. 
‘Their (vrritories were in the modern Mysore province and 
in the Salem District, with the capital at Tagaddr,t identi- 
fod with Dharmapuri in the latter district, though there 
was another Pagadūr of some consequence in later history 
in the Mysore District, not far from Nanjanagidu near 
Mysore town. There was on Adiyamin, about the same’ 

* Sitappedhikāram, Canto 

4 Mr. Kannkasabhai Pillai identifies this place with Dharmapuri, 
Salem District. Fide Epigraphia Indica, V1. No. 84, and ante, XXI, 
pp- 66 and 143. Mr. FJ. Richards, M.A, LCS. informs me that a 
‘hill overhanging the town Dharmapuri goes by the name “Avvaimala 
‘he hill of Avvai. 
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region who, as tho Céla viceroy, was driven across the 
Kiveri when Talakidu was captured by the famous Ganga 
Raja, the general of Vishnuvardhana Hoyéila before 
17 A.D. Of the many poems in the Puranānüyu collec- 
tion ascribed to Avvaiyār, the great majority celebrate Aujie 
ono of tho last ‘seven patrons of letters,” as patronage wont 
in those days, Soveral of these montion the hero and his 
воп by namo. Poem 91 gives the hero’s name and refers to 
tho gift to Avvaiyar of the black gooseberry supposed to 
confer immortality on the lucky cater thereof. ‘The same 
incident is roferred to, with the name of Avvaiyfir put in it, 
in the poem Sipupandyyuppagai* of Nallir Nattattanir 
ineludod in the * Ten Tamil Tdylls ° another айда collec- 
tion, The poem has for its special object the celebration of 
Braminittn Nalliyakkin, a petty chief over Vellore, Amur 
and other places near about, as the most liberal among the 
liberal patrons of those days, viz., tho Cèra, the Oöja and 
the Pandya, and the seven last patrons, Poem 99 of the 
Purandniiyu is of importance, as giving us another clue to 
a different synchronism of the utmost consequence. ‘This 
poem celebrates Anji’s conquest of Tirukkõvilür and states 
that the hero's fame transcended the capacity of tho poets 
of an older generation, and yet the poet Parayar ° sings to~ 
day of the glory of your conquest of Tirukkövilür.” 


This mention of Parapar is of very great importance 
to literary history. He was a poet among the байдаш 
niombers and is credited with a large number of the 
Purandnijyu collection. But Parapar's fame should have 
been greater, had he really enjoyed the patronage of 
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Seiguttuvan Séra, whom he celebrated in the fifth division 
of another Swigam collection, the “Ten Tens’ (Padirrup- 
pattu). The parentage ascribed to Seiguttuvan there agrees 
word for word almost with that given by the author of tho 
‘Epic of the Anklet,’ a brother of the king, and is even, 
fuller of particulars. The lust verse, the Padigam, 
written either by a friendly contemporary or disciplo or 
some one else in a similar position, explicitly gives us the 
names of the hero and the author, and thus leaves us in 
little doubt as to the correctness of the connection, It is on 
these two accounts that the commentator of the latter work 
relies for his fuller account of the Oèra's history. From 
the reference to the &rupañ made above, itis clear tbat 
Avvaiyär enjoyed the patronage of Adiyamin Nedumin 
Anji, Poem 99 of Puyandniyu refers to Paranar as having 
celebrated the same patron, The last verse” of tho fifth 
division of the ‘Ton Tens’ connects unmistakably 
Šeñnguttuvan with Paraņar. Thus then it is clear that 
Songutpuvan Sera, Adiyamān Anji, Avvaiyär and 
Paranar must havo lived if not actually at the same time 
at least in the same generation. Seiguttavan was a 
remarkably great ruler, and thanks to the efforts of our 
modern * Nachchinirkkiniyar,’ Mahimahdpidhyiya Pandit 
Svaminatha Iyer of the Madras Presidency College, wo have 
two great works composed at his court and in his time, 
which shed a flood of light on contemporiry history and 
which would go a long way in settling many a knotty point 
in the literary history of South India. These are the ‘Epic 

















Vide page 10, footnote on page 11, and Canto xxix. Pandit 
‘Svaminatha Iyer's edition recently published, pp. 68—76. Silappadhi- 
ara 
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of the Anklet’ (Silappadhikiram) and ‘the Jewel Belt 
(Manimékhalai). The first is the work of Tango, the 
younger brother of Setiguttuvan, who, after renouncing civil 
life, resided at Kaavayil near Karr (Vanji), the ancient 
capital of the Cara; and the second, the companion and 
supplement, though the earlier composed, from the pen of 
(rather the style of) Madurai Kiilavinigan “Satan 
otherwise known as Śittalaichchāttanār, the corn merchant 
of Madura (His head was believed to have been exuding 
matter on account of the blows dealt by himself whenever 
he detected errors in other’s composition, considering it a 
misfortune to have to read or listen to such blunders; so 
uncompromising was he as a critic). Before proceeding to 
a consideration of these great works, it is better to dispose 
of a fow other important characters. 





Of the last seven patrons celebrated in the Sisu- 
pindyruppadai ot Nallir Nattattanar (believed to be one of 
the Satigam forty-nine), there is one Phan (otherwis 
Vaiydvikkin Perumdzhan) who was so liberal (ineou 
derately so) as to give a warm covering to a peacock. ‘this 
‘same incident is referred to in poem 145 of the Puyunaniipu 
ascribed to Paranar. This personage some time in his life 
transferred his affection from his wife Kannaki (to be 
carefully distinguished from the heroine of the ‘epie") and 
several poets, athong whom Parapar, made poetical appeals 
on her behalf. The others were Kapilar, Arigil Kijār and 
Poromkuùpär Kilir (poems 43—47 both inclusive of the 
Purandniipu). There is considerable similarity of senti- 
ment in these. Poem 343 of the same work is also ascribed 
to Paranar and it refers to a Kuttuvan very liberal in the 
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donation of wealth ‘brought down hill-country and from 
oversea.” 


Passing on to Kapilar, another Satgam celebrity 
reputed by tradition* to be the younger brother of Tiru- 
vaļļuvar, it is found that he had for his patron and friend a 
chieftain, Vá Pāri, whose demesne Papambunāđu compris» 
ed 300 villages and who was master of Parambu Hill. 
Kapilar is :eredited, with having composed the kuyinji 
section of the Aiguyuniiyu, the seventh of the ‘Ten 
Tens,’ the kuyingippatiu of the ‘Ten Idylls’ (all aigam 
works) and the Iñna (that which is bad and therefore 
tobe avoided) forty. When Pari fell a victim to the 
treachery of the ‘three powers,’ who made a futile 
attack on him jointly, Kapilar as his chief friend took 
his two girls with him to be given away in marriage to 
some person worthy of them and thus do his last duty 
to his departed friend. Poems 200, 201 and 202 of the 
Purandniiyw refer to the incidentt of Piri’s giving a 
саг to the creeper mullai and to Kapilar's offering the 
girls to Vichchikkdn and Pulikadimalt Iruigdval of 
Malainiidu. Both of them refused to marry the girls, and 
some insult offered as to the social standing of his patron's 
family the poet resents in poem 202. Poom 201 refers to 
Truñgóvël having been descended in the forty-ninth 
generation from the ruler of ‘ ‘Tavarai’§ who was born from 

















©The actual story connecting these iv regarded asa fabrication 
by some scholars. 

+ уме бушрак. 

$ He that killed a tigar. 

§ Tovaral may be either Dvfraka in Guzerat or Dväravati or 
Dvtrasamadea of the Hoyas. 
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a sacrificial fire. The title PalikaiimAl has considerable: 
similarity in its origin to a story which is given ax explain- 
ing the origin of the HoySilas in inscriptions of а later time, 
‘The following poem resents Iraigivel’s refusal to marry the 
girls and refers to the destruction of Arayain city, the 
headquarters of this family, in consequence of an insult 
offered to the poet Kalittalaiyar* by an ancestor of Iraiigo- 
val’, The post further begs, with biting sarcasm, to bo 
pardoned for his having introduced the girls as the 
daughters of Pāri, instead of as the descendants of Evvi 
(@ chief in the Pindya country). 

















Kapilar himself is connected with the Céra Man- 
tharam Sérat Ipumpoyai and spoken of with great regard 
aga poet by another poet Porundhil Ilangirandr. Poem 
126 by Marakkattu Nappasalaiyar reters to his having 
praised Malaiyamān Tirumugikkdri who was in posses 
sion of Mullir Hill. It incidentally refers to the naval 
strength of the Sira, likening the futility of tho author's 
attempt at celebrating Kāri when Kapilar had done so, to 
the endeavour to sail a ship in the faco of the Oèra floot- 
Poem 174 by the same author refers incidentally to Mullür 
Hill, celebrated by Kapilar, aud directly to Soliyavénidi 
‘Tirakkaynan (otherwise Tirakkil]i), who rendered yeoman’s 
service to Peruvirarkkilli while in hiding at Mullir. The 
poem further credits the Malayamin Soliyavénidi Tirak- 
‘Kannan with having restored the Chola to his position. 












Another person that Kapilar celebrates is Tirumuil= 
ari ruler of Matainddu, with his capital at 'Tirukkòvilär 
nother poet who celebrates Karikšla, and his Gira contem- 
porary, Perueralidian. (Poem 65, Parandniru). 
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and with the hill Mulfir. Poems 122 and 123 refer to his: 
having been sought in alliance by the three power: 





Beginning with a consideration of what little is known 
of these three personages, Avvaiyir, Parayar and Kapilar, 
we have been introduced to a number of poets and! 
potentates living within a generation of one another. Before 
proceeding to a consideration of the chief rulers of the age 
and their geographical location, let us turn aside to glean 
what we can of contemporary history from the two epics of 
the age of Seiguttuvan, who was, by far, the most important 
‘character of the period and about whom we could gather an 
amount of information from the above works. 


‘The ‘Mpic of the Anklet’ is the story of Kévalan (Gdpila, 
and his wife Kanak, both of the mercantile community of 
Puhr (Kaverippiimpattinam), and has, for its moral the 

“triumph of the wife's chastity and the vindication of the 
husband's innoconce. ‘The story is a8 follows in brief 
outline :—Kovalan, the son of Magittuvan of Pubir was 
early married to Kapnaki, the beautiful daughter of 
Miniygan of the same place and community ; and the: 
marriage was colobrated with great pomp and becoming 
cironmstanco, as the two parties were of high social stand- 
ing. After a while the mother-in-law set her daughter-in- 
law up independently in a different house in the same city, 
provided with all that the young couple might need for 
conducting a successful and virtuous life, as householder 
and housewife. Some time after, KƏvalan took a fancy for 
whighly accomplished and exceedingly lovable professional 
aancing-woman, whose skill in her art was unsurpassed — 
nay, even unsurpassable, The lover and mistress led a. 
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happy life and had a daughter, the only offspring of their 
affection. Disconsolate as Kannaki was, she never lost her 
affection for the husband who had thus given her up, and 
was quite as faithfal to him as she would have been under 
ordinary circumstances. At the couclusion of the annnal 
festival to the god Indra, the usual bathing in the sea 
brought the festivities to a close. ‘This was a day of enjoy- 
ment for all and the whole clegant society of Pubir turned 
‘out to the beach to spend the day in music, dancing, and 
other such amusements, ‘The happy lovers singing to tho 
accompaniment of the + yaz? (a Tamil musical instrament 
now gone out of use) by turns, suspected each the other of 
‘having changed his or her affection, from the tenor of the 
songs. Stang by this imagined bad faith on the part of 
sweetheart, Midhavi, Kévalan went home to his house, 
instead of to hers as usual, and felt quite ashamed of 
himself for his treatment of the wife, who redoubled her 
attentions to him since she had seen that something ailed 
her lord. Overcome with remorse, Kévalau confessed to 
is wife his position with respect to Madhavi and com- 
municated to her his resolution to make amends for his past 
misconduct by entering on business in Madura on his own 
account, asking her if she would follow him, should he act 
upon his resolation. Kanpaki signified a ready assont and 
gave her husband the pair of anklets (silembu), the only 
‘hing valuable he had not as yet given away to Madhavi, 
for providing the roquisite capital to the prospective 
merchant of Madura. That very night the repentant and 
admiring husband with his faithful spouse started away 
before dawn unknown to anyone, and took his way 
along the northern bank of the Kavéri. Picking up the 
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nun Davandf, а few milesabove Puhár, they continued 
their journey to Srirangam and Огаїуйг. Thence taking 
one of the three roads indicated by the Malainadu Brah~ 
man from Mangidu (Alawayi ‘in Travancore) who was 
returning from Madura on a pilgrimage to the shrines 
of Vishnu, they reached the outskirt of the capital city 
ofthe Pindyans, Leaving his tender wife in charge of 
‘@ hospitable shepherdess and her daughter, he entered 
‘Madura city the next day to sell ono of the pair of anklets, 
Not finding a ready sale, as the jewel was of very high 
value, he wandered long before he was accosted by a gold- 
smith, who was going palicoward at the head of a number 
of his apprentices, On Kovalan’s offering the jewel for sale, 
the wily smith promised to get it sold, with a request that 
he would keep the jewel with him and wait there till he 
should sond for him from the palace whither he was then 
going. Proceeding gleefully to the royal residence, ho 
reported to the king that the thief who had stolen the 
queen’s anklet had been caught with the jewel in his po 
sion and had been kept waiting under promise of purchase. 
‘The king who was much distressed at the loss of the jewel 
‘and the pain ic caused the queen, asked that the jewel 
be brought, ‘killing the thief; he actually meant, asking 
the man and the jewel to be brought, to kill the man, if 
guilty. ‘The plot of the goldsmith, the real culprit, succeed- 
ed so ‘well that the king was deluded and the innocent hero 
was murdered, after transacting a pathetic scene much like 
one in Shakespeare's Richard IIT. News of this clamity 
reached Kannaki who, in great anger, forgot her usual 
modesty, and bent upon establishing her husband’s 
innocence aud the power of her chastity, walked boldly 
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“forth quite, unlike her ordinary self, with the other anklet 
in her hand and rang the bell of justice in the great gate of 
tthe palace. This alarm, quite unheard of in the reign of 
the then Pinyan raler, aroused the suspicions of ће hall- 
porter that something seriously wrong had taken place. 
Tho unusual apparition of a young injured woman with-an 
anklet in one of her hands, anger and grief on the counte- 
nance, was immediately announced to the king. Admitted 
without delay into the royal presence, Kannaki proved that 
tho anklet for which her hushand suffered death was hers 
‘and not the queen's, demonstrating that the jewel in dispute 
was filled with rubies. ‘The queen affirmed hers was 
‘filled with pearls. Калаа invoked a curse that Madura 
be consumed by fire for this remissness of her king, who, 
rather than survive this disgrace he brought upon a line of 
‘Mustrious rulers, died immediately. The queen followed 
cher consort, and Kannaki lett the city by the western gate 
towards the hill-conntry, where she was to join her husband 
sin a fortnight, ав promised by the goddess of Madura. 











‘This union of the wife and the husband was seen by 
the hill-tribes, who duly reported the matter to their king, 
‘then in camp on the hills with his queen and retinue. At 
the request of the good queen, the king built a temple and 
consecrated it to the chaste Indy (Pattint Davi) who had 
undergone so recent an apotheosis. 


‘This is, in the merest outline, the story of the first epic, 
-and the second is a sequel to this, Information of alll the 
Proceedings at Madura was given at Puhir by a Brahman 
-friend of Kovalan, who, having. bathed at Kumiri (Cape 
«Comorin, near which was once a river), was baiting at 
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‘Madura on his homeward journey. The mother and mother- 
in-law of Kannaki died of grief. ‘The father and father-in- 
Taw renounced life and became Buddhistic monks. 
Madhavi, disconsolate at Kévalan’s sudden disappear- 
ance, sent him an importunate appeal to return, while he 
‘was yet on his outward journey to Madura. Finding it of 
no avail, she had been overcome with grief, and when news 
of Kavalan’s death reached her, she gave up life and all its 
pleasures to become a lay disciple of a Buddbistic monk ; 
while her daughter just blooming into a woman of rare 
beauty and womanly grace entered the Buddhistic cloister. 
Jowel-Belt” (Mupimekbalai) was hor name and her 
renunciation forms the subject of the epic with her name, 
‘Dhe heir-apparent of Pubitr is very deeply in love with her, 
but she is taken care of by a goddess, who plays the 
guardian angel, much like the Ariel of Shakespeare, ‘To 
save her from the loving prince's ardour, she is removed 
to an island by the goddess while asleep ; and there she is 
initiated into the Buddhist mysteries. Having understood 
ther past life, she returns to Pahir with a begging-bowl of 
extraordinary virtue, ‘The prince still prosecuting his 
hopeless love, falls a victim tothe jealousy of an angel, 
whose wife's disguise the heroine assumed to keep out her 
importunate lover, her own husband ina previous life. 
Consoling the queen and the king in their sorrow for the 
Joss of their gon, she leaves Pubir (atthe mouth of the 
Kavori) and proceeds to Vanji (not far from Krangandr at 
the mouth of the Periyar), where she learns all that the 
teachers of different religions systems have to teach her 
Not satisfied with their philosophy of religion, she is direct- 
sed to Капећі ру her grandfather, who had betaken himself 
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to Vanji in anticipation of Pubir being overwhelmed by the 
ea, Manimékhala proceeds to Kanchi and relieves the 
place from famine by the use of her begging-bowl. Learn- 
ing the true philosophy of the Buddha from a saintly monk, 
sho stopped there. ‘This isthe merest outline of the two 
poems, forming a single epic, which are of a dramatic-epic 
character with something of the narrative init. Contain- 
ing, as they do, a great deal of the supernatural, there is yet 
much that must be regarded as historical. In one word, 
the setting is poetical, but the back-ground is historical, 








Tho ‘Epic of the Anklet has much to say about the 
three great kings of the south” and its companion con- 
corns itself with three likewise; but the place of the 
Pindyan is taken by the ruler of Kanchi. To begin with 
the Odja kings celebrated by the poets, two names stand 
out; those of Karikila and Killi, called indifferently 
Nedumagikkil]i, Velvérki]]i, Mavankilli, ete. Of these two, 
Dr, Holtesch has the following in his South Indian Insorip- 
sons’ :—"Tt will be observed that each of the four 
“documents, which record the names and achievements of 
these ancient Còla kings, enumerates them in a different 
order. One of the four kings, KokkilJi can hardly be 
considered a historical person, as ho is credited with having 
entered a subterraneous cave and there to have contracted 
a marriage with a serpent princess, and as the Vikkirama. 
бап Tid, places him before the two mythical kings, Sibi 
and Kavera.” . . . . Of Кана апд Ké-chchengan 
here follows what the same authority has to say: “A com- 
parison of these conflicting statements shews that at tho 









ro. П, Part I, pp. 377- 
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time of the composition of the three documents referred to, 
no tradition remained regarding the order in which Kéch~ 
chengan and Kariliila succeeded each other, Probably 
their names were only known from ancient Tamil 
panegyrics of the same type as Kalavafi and Patfinappalat 
It would be a mistake to treat them as actual ancestors of 
that ChdJa dynasty, whose epigraphical records have come 
down tous. They must rather be considered as represen- 
tatives of extinot dynasties of the Ohöja country, whose 
names had survived in Tamil literature either by chance 
or by specially marked achievements, 





“To Kavikala the Leyden grant attributes the building 
of embankments along the Kavéri river. ‘The same act is 
alluded to in the Kalingattupparayi and Vikkirama Solan 
Ula. The Katingattupparayi adds that he paid 1,600,000 
gold pieces to the author of the Paffinappilai, According 
to Porunardyruppagai of Madathima Kanniyar the name of 
the king's father was TJanjétchenni, ‘The king himself is 
there called Karigiil or black-leg or the elephant-leg ; while 
the Sanskritized form of his name Karikila would mean 
‘death to elephants.’ He is said to have defeated the 
Gara and Pandya kings in battle fought at Vennil. Accord- 
ing to the Silappadhikäram his capital was Kiverippim- 
pattinam, In one of his interesting contributions to the 
history of ancient Tamil literature, the Hon'ble P. Coomara- 
sami allots Karikila to the 1st century A.D. This:opinion 
ia based on the :fact that the commontaries on the Silap- 
padhikéram represent Karikala as the maternal grandfather’ 
of the Cra king, Sefiguttuvan, a contemporary of Gajubāhu 
of Ceylon. Mr. Coomarasami identifies the latter with 


39 
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Gajabihu I, who, according to the Mahiivamsa, reigned 
from (135 A.D). With due respect to Mr. Coomarasami’s 
sagacity, I am not prepared to accept this view, unless the 
identity of the two Gajabāhus is not only supported by the 
mere identity of name but proved by internal reasons, and 
until the chronology of the early history of Ceylon has been 
subjected to a critical examination.” 


А careful examination of the first book of the * Epic of 
tho Anklet’ shows that during the early part of the life of 
the hero, the king of Puhar was Karikūla Chia. Apart 
from the faot that the commentator invariably interprets all 
references to the ruling king as applying to Karikila (and 
this in iteelf is much, as the commentator was one who was 
thoroughly qualified for the task and can, as such, be 
expected to embody nothing but correct tradition in his 
commentaries), there are a number of direct references to 
him—either by name or by the attribute of his having 
eredted the tiger-emblem on the Himilayas. The last four 
Jines of canto i-blesses the ruler “who erected the tiger- 
‘emblem on the crest of the Himilayas.” ‘There is direct 
mention of Karikila’s name and his rewarding the poet of 
the Pilai [Pattinappalai}* in one of the manuscripts 
consulted by the editor; further down, lines 158-160 of 
canto vi. mention as clearly as one could wish Karikila as 
ruling at the time, and the commentator explains it as such 
by giving the passage the necessary expansion, not to men- 
tion the allusive but undoubted reference to the same 








= Раде 44 and 45—Pandit Svaminatha Iyer's edition of .Silap- 
podhikram. There is nothing in the lines to lead one to regard them 
as later interpolations. 
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personage in lines 95-98 of canto v. Of the three kings 
praised in canto xvii, there is reference to Karikila’s 
Himilayan exploit in the last stanza in page 400, and this is 
the last Chdla ruler referred to, Canto xxi, lines 11 é¢.seg., 
clearly state that Karikila’s daughter had married the then 
Cèra king, whom sho joined when he lost* his life in the 
sea, These would undoubtedly point to Karikāla.-.as 
‘aving ruled at KiverippOmpattinam till Kovalan’s depar- 
ture for Madura, The supernatural achievements are 
clearly nothing more than the fanciful way in which these 
Buddhis authors attempt to explain even the most 
ordinary occurrences. The most cursory examination will 
discover that it is so, and the faith of these authors in the 
doctrine of karma comes iu for much that would otherwise 
bo inexplicable in the story. 








To roturn to Karikäla. He was the son of Uruvap- 
paharir-Ianjétchenni and had marvied among the Nangir 
‘Vil class. Ho is reputed to have assumed the form of an 
‘old judge in order to satisfy the soraples of the parties, 
who were afraid that, being a youth, he could not bring 
amature experience to bear upon the question coming up for 
‘decision. His name is actually accounted for as having 
‘been due to an accident by fire t while yeta baby. Hois 
the hero of the two poems in the “Ten Tamil Idylls, 
Porunardrruppadai of Mudattimakkanniyir and the 
Pajtinappalat of Rudirangaynan’r, for which latter the 








* The text has it that when he was drowned she called out for 
him. The waves shewed him to her when she joined him and both 
disappeared, much like Kapyaki's union with her husband. 

+ The rd stanza from the Palama] quoted at the end of tho 
Porunartrruppagei. 
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author received the 16 lakhs of gold pieces mentioned above. 
He defeated the Cra by name Perumésralidhan and a 
Pandyan whose name is not mentioned in the battle of 
Vennil* This Céra wounded in the back in battle retired 
to the north in disgrace.t Rudiringannanir celebrates 
another hero, the Tondaman Mandirayan of Kanchi 
whom tradition traces to the Obdja Killi by a “Naga” 
princess, as stated by Dr. Hultzsch, in the quotation 
above. 


This Kiyi otherwise Nedumudi Kili, is the ill-fated 
successor of Karikilla, in whose reign a catastrophe befell 
Pubir and brought the Chdla fortunes very low indeed. 
While luckily thero are but afew Karikilas among South 
Indian rulers, there aro a number of Killis,t among whom 
itis a matter of great difficulty indeed to fasten upon the 
individual here mentioned. Fortunately for us there аге 
certain distinguishing features which give us the clue. One 
of the exploits of Seigutfavan бага ів the victory at 
Nériviyil, a village near Uraiydr (Trichinopoly), where he 
defeated the nine Killis of the Chdla family and thus restor- 
ed his cousin (brother-in-law) to power. From the ‘Epic 
of the Anklet” and the ‘ Jewel-Belt,’ we learn he was the 
last ruler in Pubar and it was in his reign that the ancient 
‘Ohdla capital was overwhelmed by the sea. It is this Killi 
whatever his distinguishing epithet, that is the father of 
the Tondamén referred to by Dr. Hultzsch. While in the 

© Lines 143-143. PerwmarSzruppagei Venyil is KBvil Vegpi 
An the Tanjore District, 


+ Papantatice poems 65 and 66. 
f Twsivein Parenti’ acd nine ta SUoppedhibaron. 
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Porumbandrruppagai, ће commentator Nachchinārk- 
kiniyār (who must have lived in the 13th centuary A. D. or 
thereabouts)* makes the Tondaman the son of a Naga 
princess with whom the Ohōla lived in a cave, which i 
generally taken to mean the nether-world, the ‘ Jewel Belt 
gives the following much less romantic versioniof the story, 
which agrees in all details except the cave, so far as it 
goes while accounting for the destruction of Puhir. With- 
out going so far out as the Hades, we find reference to 
‘Naga rulers in India and Ceylon, between whom a war 
‘once took place for the possession of some Buddha-relio, 
according to the “Jewel Belt The same also refers to 
another race of the Nigas as “naked cannibals.” ‘Tho 
story goes on to state that Kilfi fell in love with a Niga 
princess, who appeared before him all alone like a damsel 
from the fairy-land, in what is called the “Kali Kanal” 
(the grove by the back-water) at Puhár, After a month of 
happy life, sho left him (and this is explained away by 
preordination), when she had taken her residence in an 
island near tho coast§ 300 miles away from the Pubir. 
Somo time after she became the mother of a beautiful son, 
she sent the child to the father through a merchant, whose 











jots him to the 9th 
tury A. D. (Christian Coll. Mag., XVID), 1900. 
t Wo find reference to such wars in MaAdvamfs, in the eatlior 
chapters of the work. 
$ This Kali Kīinal is referred to in canto vii as tho placo of resort 





of pleasure-seokers—nay, a veritable “lover's arbour” in Puhi 

§ Vide Mapinitkhatai note, pp. 97 and 98. The island of Ceylon, 
in which is Adam's Peak, is sacred to the Buddhists. This bill is now 
known as Samantakttam and Samanolii, but referred to in the work 
‘as Samantam and Samanoli. 
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ship called at the island on its homeward journey. While 
‘hearing Pubir, the ship got wrecked off the coast and the 
‘baby’s fate was not known for certain. On hearing of 
this disaster, the king ordered a thorough search to be 
Made, and in his paternal anxiety forgot his duty to the 
god Indra, whose annual festival had been forgotten. The 
wrath of the god shewed itself, very likely, in a storm- 
wave which destroyed Puhār completely.* 





This account taken from the ‘Jewel Belt” of tho birth 
of the Tondamin makes Dr. Hultzach’s objection as to the 
myth, lose edge, and therefore it is quite possible—nay 
even historical—that there was a human ruler by name 
Killi, who roled at Pubir after Karikila, 











[Note.—The descent into the Hades, therefore, will 
have to be regarded as an eastern figure of speech and 
nothing more. There are other incidents throughout 
these epics, which interpreted literally would be quite as 
absurd ; and these are easily accounted for by the author's 
belief in the doctrine of Karma and rebirth, the main 
pillar of the Buddhistic faith, as also to a modified extent 
of the Brabmanic. It ia this that makes them attempt to 
account for actual phenomena by canses supernatural. 
This feature modern European critics fail to bear in mind, 
and hence all appears grotesquely legendary and absurdly 
fabulous, ‘These remarks find their full application in the 
* Jewel-Belt ', though there is hardly any Indian work of 

“There is «story of similar import with respect to a Coylonese 
ing, whose wife was abducted by a ChB]a king under similar circum~ 
stances. There are no grounds to connect the two at present, at any- 
rate, 
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a quasi-religious or ethical character in criticising which 
опе could afford to forget them.] 


The destruction of Pubir referred to above accounts for 
sociation of Kil]i with Uraiyfr at the end of the 
ic of the Anklet,’ in the course of which the catastrophe 
to Puhir must have happened. The ruler at Kanchi 
during the period, according to the *Jewel-Belt,” was an. 
Дат Кў, ће brother of Kalar Killi. 


the 








‘This last ruler of Puhr is referred to in the ‘Jewel- 
Bolt’ with the folowing adjuncts indifferently, vis, Vadi- 
vèrkkilli, Velvērkkiļļi, Māvaðkiļļi and Nedumudikkilli. 
With the help of his younger brother, Zango (perhaps 
Yamkil]i of Kanchi), who was probably the heir-apparent as 
the term would indicate, he defeated the Céras and Pindyas 
оп the banks of the river Kiri ‘The three poems concern 
ing this personage in the Purandiniyw refer to his having 
been besieged at Uraiydr and Amar by Nalamkilli. After 
the destruction of Puhir he must have been reduced to. the 
woeful plight from which Šeñguttuvan Sara must have 
relieved him by his victory at Nariviyil t over the nine 
Chéla princes who forgot their allegiance to the КН. 
‘This is borne out by the enmity between Nedumudikki]i 
and Najamkilli indicated in poems 44, 45 and 47 of Pupa- 
niiniiyu. There are besides a number more of Killis, each 








* Pandit Svaminatha Ty 
збх, nes 124-190. 

+ Neriviyil in later history belonged to the Kshatriya Sikhimagt 
Valanzdu, 8. e, the region round Uraiy®e, and the royal secretary of 
Virarījēndra was the owner of this village as also of TEJ Tirappanan~ 
equ. South Indian Inceriptions, Vol. TL 


'a edition of Ma 





hala, page 174, 
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with a distinguishing epithet which would support the 
existence of the nine Killis (Killi being a generic name 
of the Ohdlas like Senni, ete.) The author of these poems 
Kovil Kilar, celebrates another Killi who died at Kula- 
ташташ, None of these Killis is associated with Pubšr. 
In fact neither in the Puyandnijyu nor in the Sirupan- 
Grruppadai do we find the -city of Puhār associated with 
theso Ohdlas. 


Leaving aside the Chilas, we find the whole tim 
during which the incidents narrated in the two epics, 
took place, taken up by Sigusfuvan Séra, whose capital 
was at Vanji (Kardr) at the mouth of the Periyar on the 
west coast, His exploits are recorded in some detail in 
these works and the others referred to already. His father 
nd uncle are celebrated in the two preceding sections of 
tho “Ton Tena” His chief achievements were a naval 
victory over the ‘Kaqambu’, two invasions of the north 
with victories on the banks of the Ganges over Kanaka and 
Vijaya, sons of Bālakumāra, and the victories at Nèrivāyil 
and Viyalir (there is a Viyaldr connected with Nannan, 
эп ancestor of Vichchikkén, whom Kapilar celebrates in 
poem 200 of the Puyandniiyu). Like his father, Sengutta- 
van also claims to have cut out the bow-emblem on the 
Himilayas. 

Coming to the Pandyas of Madura, we have two names 
in the ‘pic of the Anklet,’ viz., Nedum Oheliyan, victor 
over the “Aryan army,” and Ijam Cheliyan, who was 
viceroy at Korkai when Nadum Obeliyan died at Madura. 
Before discussing these names we have to dispose of one 
other Pindyan of importance in literary history. When 
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T'iruvalluvar submitted the Kural to the Šañgam critics, 
the king was Ugra-Pangyan, victor over the “big forest 
fort (Kinappéreyil) under the chief Vengaimarban.”” The 
Tiruvilaiyadal Purdnam ascribes to him some achieve- 
ments which are of a legendary character, though some 
might have been possible. ‘These are the very achieve- 
ments * asoribed to a Pindya ruler by the Malainádu 
(hill-country) Brabman from Mingigu, (Alangddu or 
Alavayi) then at UraiyUr in the course of a pilgrimage to 
the shrines of Vishyu, who directed K6valan to Madura 
from Uraiyiir. ‘This praise would lose all point unless it 
referred to the ruling Pindyan when the Brahman pilgrim 
sojourned at Madura, on his visit to Tirumāliruðjölai, The 
author of the epic clearly designates him tho Pāņĝyan 
Nedum Cheļiyan * victor over tho Aryan forces,” whatever 
these forces might have been, Thero are a number of rofe- 
rences throughout the work to the erecting of the fish-emblem 
‘on the Himilayas. It is the boast of Karikila Chdja and 
‘Ugra-Pindyan, Nedumésralidhan (father of Sefigutjuvan), 
that they cut out their respective emblems on the Himalayas, 
These achievements are clearly ascribed to the reigning 
Pandyan in the commencing and the concluding 
lines of canto xvii. Thus then the Ugra-Pindyant of the 
Canto xi, Lines 29-81 There are besides references to his 
achievements in connection with the ruling PZpdyan in many places 
throughout the work. 

+ Stanza 4, bottom of page 400. Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai in his 
interesting papers on “Tho Tamils 1800 Years Ago,” makes Ugra- 
‘Pingyan the contemporary of the successor of the Killi, the grandson 
of Karikils, This would bring Tiruvalluvar's Xuyal too late for 
quotation by the friendly authors of the two epics, se the Xural 
received the Satgam approval under Ugra-Pingyan. (Madras Review 
‘Vol. I, No. 6) 
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purdpas and tradition could not have been any other thar 
the ill-starred Pindyan Nedum Cheliyan of the ‘ Epic of the 
Anklet.’ AvvaiySr's reference to Paranar referred to abovo 
would agree quite well with this identification, as in accor- 
dance with that reference, Parayar should have been the 
earlier of the two. 


‘Whe successor of the Pindyan, apparently his son, 
Pandyan Iam Chetiyan, otherwise Verrivar-Cheliyan, 
was in Korkai when his father died and succeeded to his 
father’s estate in the course of the story. We are vonch- 
safed no other information, except that he propitiated the 
manes of the injured Indy, Kannaki, by the sacrifice of 100 
goldsmiths (perhaps a massacre of that class of artisans), 
Probably his reign was short and uneventful. He must 
have been succeeded by Pindyan Nedum Cheliyan, victor 
at Talaiydlanginam * over the two other kings and seven 
chiefs. Kapilar is connected with prince Mantharam 
Siralirumporai of the “elephant-look” by Porwndhil 
Tjam Kirandr in poem 53 of Риуапапӣри. ‘This Cara 
‘was ruling over Tondi (Quilandy, and not the alan Tondi, 
on the east coast now in the Rimnid samindari), and was 
the master of Kolli Malai f (a hill in the Salem District 
quito on the border of Trichinopoly). His position in this 
region would have been possible only in the light of 
Soiiguttavan's victories over the Kongus at Sefgalam (rod- 
field), at Viyalir, about the same region, and over the nine 

* He must have been particularly young when he came to the 
throne, Puram, 7. 

+ The last lines of canto, xiv, the ‘Epic of the Anklet,’ refer to 
tho reigning Cora as the ruler over the country between the Himi- 
ays with the bow-emblem and Kolli Malai. 
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Ohles at Noriviyil (near Trichinopoly). ‘This personage. 
‘was taken prisoner by the Paldyan Nedum Cbeliyan * of 
Talaiyālangūnam fame. At this latter place, the young 
Pindyan overthrew the “Tamil army" under the two kings 
and ‘seven chiefs.’ ‘This Pindyan was a great celebrity in 
literature and in his reign flourished a number of poets of 
the Safigam fame, He is the hero of Mingudi Marudanar’s 
Maduraikkanji and Nakiclrar's Nedunalvagai among the 
“Ton Tamil Idylls.” He was himself, like several other 
rulers of those days, including his grandfather, a poet. 
‘There are a number of poems relating to him in the 
Puraniniiru collection. ‘Thus we sce that during the 
course of the story, the rulers of Puhdr were Karikila 
and his grandson, Kokkil]i; t of Madura, Nedum Oheli- 
yan identified with Ugra-Pindyan and Tam Cbeliyan 
followed later by Nedum Cheliyan, victor over the Tamil 
army at Tulaiyilanginam ; the Cèra ruler all the time at 
Кагйг [Уай}ї] was Seiguttuvan Séra, the brother of the 
author of the epic and the patron of the author of the 
* Jewel-Belt,’ the father and the uncle of this personage 
having been the heroes of 2nd and Sra sections of the “Ten 
Tens". Chay (prince) of the “elephant-look”, must 
have been his son and viceroy of the newly-conquered 
territories, 








These were the sovereigns of the three kingdoms who 
flourished in the generation of the literary celebrities 





S.A. canto xxviii, lines 115-125, Seliyan is again a generic 
name like Pigdyan, and the father or the son have the adjunct “bi 
“ young” much as ° Smith, senior or Junior, 

‘+ Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai places a Nalamkilji between these twos 
(Madras Review, Vol. П, No.7.) 
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‘headed by the names chosen at the commencement, vis, 
Avvaiyār, Paranar and Kapilar. These were the threo 
stars of the first magnitude in the literary firmament, as 
those in the political, of South India. Other poets there 
were and patrons likewise. Of the latter, mention has 
already been made of Piri, of Parambinidu and Parambu 
Hill ; Kari of Tirukkévilir in Malainidu and Mullir Hill ; 
Trungévé] of Araiyam in the Western hill-country of the 
“Tavarai* family with the special distinction of having 
‘killed a tiger to save a saint absorbed in contemplation”; 
Péhan of Nallár in Malainida (hill-country) ; .and Adiya- 
min Anji of Tagaddr and the Horse-hill, overthrown 
according to the 8th section of the “Ten Tens” by the 
Perum Séral who overthrow Tagadir. These are all 
mentioned by name as well as by distinguishing achieve- 
‘ments, most of them in a somewhat fabulous garb in tho 
Sirupandyruppdgai of Nalltr Nattattanir. Besides these, 
wo have already mentioned the prince Cara of the 
‘lephant look,” raler of Tondi and master of Kolli Hill. 
‘To come to the poets, in addition, to the three already 
referred to, we must mention here only a few of the 
more important, such as Tiruvajjuvar, Дапдбоафідаї, 
Sittalai Sattanar, Rudirdngannandr, Mudattamakkanni- 
yar, Mangugi Marudanar, Nakkirar and others, whose 
works are held even to-day in high esteem by the Tami 
world as masterpieces in their respective departments. 
Some of the rulers were themselves poets of some merit, 

















© Tuvarai might have beea either Dvaraka in Guzerat or Dvir 
vati or Halebid in Mysore; but the latter does not appear till much 
Jater, and the name Tavarai in classical works is always taken to mean 
“Dvaraka, 
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and Avvaiyir was not the only poetess. The two young 
daughters of Pari could compose verses and the elegiacs 
ascribed to them is proof of their ability in this direction, 
Thore is besides a poem in Puyandniiyu asoribed to the 
wife of Bhita Pandyan, who performed sation the funeral 
pyre of her husband. ‘These names raise a strong presump- 
tion in favour of the view that, as the age of Sogutfavan 
(including in ita generation either way) was one of great 
Literary activity, it might have been the time when the 
Sangam activity was at its height. * This was the age when 
the creed of the Buddha was in the ascendant, which, like 
all other reform movements of a later time, gavo a 
powerful impetus to the development of the vernaculars 
of the country. Although the Saigam is not mentioned 
fag such in these early works, we find the cultivation of 
Tamil specially associated with Madura, which is often 
referred to as “Tamil Kudal,” t despite the fact that a 
large number of pots mentioned above flourished in other 
courts, In the traditional lists of Satigam celebrities we 
find mention of the names of most of the authors referred 
to above. It is not improbable, therefore, that a Board 
of censors like the Sangam existed about this age at 
Madura, 














Š TC wl be cloar from the above that the author of the Zura 
could not have been much earlier than the friendly authors of the 
ples, Sull they quote with great respect from the uraf. This could 
only be if ће Дигар wore authoritatively approved of after being read 
‘out bofere the Sangam, Sittalsi Stttan being one of the august body. 
Tlang8, however, was not among this body, although he quotes from 
the Кирер еніне. 


+t Sirupag ana Parangalpa and Kalingattupparani, of a later age. 
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‘Without pausing to examine what other literary men 
-could be grouped along with those spoken of already, we 
might pass on to the consideration of the more important 
question of the probable age of this great literary acti- 
vily in South India. The two chief epics—the ‘Epic of 
the Anklet’ and the ‘Jewel Belt,’—were Buddhiatio, the 
latter more so than the former ; and the other works of the 
age show considerable Buddhistic influence and follow in 
this order with regard to dates of composition. ‘Lhe Kurat 
is the earliest of the major works, as there are quotations 
from this work in the companion epics, which even 
acknowledge the quotations. The two epics must have been 
composed about the same period—the ‘Jewel Belt’ preced- 
ing the other—the Ahandniirw miscellany is ascribed to 
Ugra Pindyan, before whom the Kura} received tho 
байваш imprimatur. The Kundalakééi is another Bud- 
dhistic work and, go far as we know it at present, of a con- 
troversial character, much like the ‘Jowel-Belt’ in plan of 
work. ‘This was followed by the Nilakesittirajpe which 
attempts a refutation of the Kundalakési and must, thero- 
fore, be of a later age. If this general course of literary 
activity is correctly indicated by the editor of ‘ Sei ‘Tamil,’ 
whose account seems to be in keeping with the substance 
of the texts, and if we can fx the probable period of 
this literary activity, this will prove the sheet anchor in the 
literary chronology of South India, 








Tn the midst of the confused tangle of mere names and 
names of similar sound and meaning, we have, luckily just 
a few distinct characters and characteristics that make the 
attempt not altogether hopeless, provided the question be 
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approached in the spirit of unbiased enquiry. Although 
Kili is quite a common name among the Chile rulers, 
Karikila is somewhat uncommon. Sefguttuvan is de- 
finite enough and his Ceylon contemporary Gajabahu’s 
name occurs, luckily for students of Tamil history, 
but twice among 174 names unlike Vikrambhiha, for 
instance. The Kalingattupparani, a work composed 
between (1111—1185 A. D.) refers to Karikāla and Këkkilli 
їп the reverse order, Killi:being followed by Köchcheùgaù, 
Karikāla following both, There appears, from tho Pura- 
nanñru, to have been a Killi in the third generation before 
Karikila ; but the Chëla succession is fixed as follows with 
respect to this, taking only such names as aro specifically 
mentioned in the order given below :—Tlanjatehenni, bis 
воп Karikila, his grandson Nedumudikkil]i, The Kalingat- 
tupparani, like the great commentator who must have lived 
after Jayam Kondin, the author of this work, ascribes to 
Killi tho descent into the Hades. It is just possible that 
thore was a mistake made, ав to the particular Killi whose 
union with the Niga princess was thus described by later 
writers. If this were so, the Karilila of the Himilayan 
fame could not have been Kulléttunga I. (1070 A. D.— 
1118 A.D.) certainly, nor the viceroy of Koli (Uraiydr) 
in tho reign of his father-in-law Rajendra (1053-1060 А.Р). 
There is one other Karikila of the Inter dynasty* whose 
‘epigraphical records are available to us—Aditya Karikila 
(circa 950—985 A.D.) who killed Vira Pindyan in battle, 


























ror alist of this dynasty of kings, see the table prefixed to 
author's article, “The Ch3la Ascendency in South India” (Madrar 
Review) for November 1902, oF the South Indian Inscription, Vol. 11, 





¿Part IJ, recently published. 
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as if in sport. But the author of the Kalingattupparané 
places Karikila three names before Vire-Nariyana or 
Parantaka I, while Aditya was the eldest son of Parintaka, 
a grandson of the first of that name, So then we are driven 
to the necessity of looking for this Karikitla far earlier 
than A. D. 900. 


Tt was shewn above that the works themselves point to 
an age when the religion of tho Buddha was in the ascend- 
ant as the probable period when the works under considera- 
ation—at least the greatest of them—wore composed. 
Buddhism was overthrown by about the Tth century A, D. 
when Hinen Tsang was travelling through India, and when 
‘Tirngiinasambanda flourished. About A. D. 862, a battle 
was fought between Varaguna Pindyan* and the western 
Ganga king Sivamara, at Sri Parambi (Cirupparambiyam, 
near Kumbakonam). ‘This would not have been possible 
had the Chdjas been at all powerful. Nor do the works of 
the ago under review mention the Gangas as so powerful. 
Wo ato at this period (A. D, 750-850) passing out of the 
Pallava ascendeney in south India which must have begun 
about A. D. 500, if not earlier, with Vishnugdpa of Kanchi, 
the contemporary of Samudragupta, ‘There is no reference 
in the works under notice to such premier position of the 
Pallavas or even the T'opdamán rüjas—the only ‘Tondamin 
of the period figuring as a minor chief, Kanchi being a Ohdja 
viceroyalty. In the Riyalttat plates a Pallava king by 
name Skandagishya, who must have been earlier than 





* Annual Report for Epigraphy, 1905-06, Part П, р. 28, and 
Epigrap hia Indico, Vol. VIU, pp. 295 and 319. 
4 No. 8 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V. 
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YYishnugópa claims descent from Aévattiman through a 
‘Niga princess. Perhaps by this time the origin of Ilandi- 
rayan had been во far forgotten as to make this credible. 
These considerations leads us to an earlier period for 
Karikala, This personage is associated with Pubar even in 
tradition, and the ‘Jewel-Belt? tells as in unmistakable 
language that Puhdr was submerged in Kilti’s reign. 
All the poems in the Purandnriru about Killi, a number 
of them with distinguishing epithets, connect them with 
Uraiyür, and none of them is connected with Puhūr. 
Uraiyür figures as a considerable town in the ‘Epic of the 
Anklet.’ Even the Sipupandyyuppadai does not mention 
Puhir. This is a very important circumstance as will 
‘appear presently. 





Whon Seiguttuvan performed an elaborate sacrifice 
‘on tho occasion of the consecration of the temple to 
Pattini Davi (the heroine of the * Anklet’), there was 
present, among others, Gajabihu vf Lanka, surrounded 
by sea (as opposed to Mavilangai of Brumiinitfu Nalliyakkòn). 
‘This Gajabihu of Ceylon, Iam Cheliyan of Madura, and 
Killi of Uraiyür, built temples to the same deity, following 
‘the lead of the Oóra. ‘The question now is whether this 
Gajabihu is the first or the second of the name. ‘The first 
Gajabihu ruled as monarch of all Ceylon from A.D. 113-135; 
the second as one of three from A. D. 1149—1164 
ав іп the list appended to Miss Duft’s Chronology of India. 
Dr. Hultzsoh’s challenge to the Honourable Mr. Coomara- 
samy is to establish by internal evidence that the Gajabihu 
mentioned was the first and not the second of the name. 
‘As to the other part of his objection, it must have become 


40 
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clear from the above that for the myth about Killi, later 
writers alone are responsible ; and ‘enough direct evidence 
has heen adduced to show that Karikiila was ruling at Pabir 
when Kvalan began life as a married man, and that his 
дапамог was the wife of the Oëra king then reigning. ‘To 
return to Gajabihn ; let us for the sake of argument take 
him to be the second of the name. We know something ot 
the history of South India in the middle of the 12th century 
and the geographical distribution of powers. ‘The Chile 
rulers ought to have been either Vikrama or Kuldttunga 5 
tho rolers of Madura, either Vira Pindyan or Vikrama Pind- 
yan, the sovereigns of the Cèra country were Vira Kerala 
Varman and Vira Ravi Varman ; of the Mysore country, 
Vishyuvardhana and his son, Narasimha, There were no 
separate rulers at Kanchi, except in the senso that it was an 
alternative capital of the Chöjas, There was an Adiyamin, 
no doubt, about this period (somewhat earlier), but he was 
the Ohila viceroy at Talakad (not connected with Tagaqar), 
who was driven across the Kivari by Ganga Raja, the famous 
general of Vishyuvardhana.: ‘here were no Kongu rulers 
such as are mentioned in the, “Epic of the Auklot.” Gaja- 
bhu himseļf was in no plight to come to Vaùji® (Karūr) 
at tho mouth of the Périr, not far from the modern 
Rranganur (Rojungalie). Gajabihu was fighting his own 
battles nearer home with his two neighbours, Minabharaya 
and Parikeamabihu, ,and it was all he could do to keep. 
himself from being permanently overwhelmed. 

















Уа ЫА was not thé ofpital of the Ctra atthe time. The 
copital of Ktrala wanithen Quilon, and daring the period об ће СА 
ascondenicy (As D. 900-1300). 
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The first Gajabáhu invaded the Chëla:oountry to bring 
back the inhabitants of Ceylon, carried off by the Chola army 
ona previous invasion of the island during his father’s reigt 
they were then in bondage at ‘the city of Kavari in the 
country of Soli.’ He brought back besides, the relics and 
the begging-bowl of the Buddha (“which eforetime had 
been carried away by the Dhamilas”). The Rajaratndkart 
while ascribing the same achievements to him, states that the 
Ceylonese went of their own accord “to serve at the river 
Kivari."* He is there said to have brought a number of the 
Tamils and settled them in Ceylon, In the Räjavali, how- ' 
ever, there is an even more elaborate version, Tho::ruler is 
there called Rijabihu (which may be due to a mislection). 
Не was accustomed to make solitary night-rounds ; when 
he heard the wailings of a widow in her house, for her two 
sons had been taken captive by the king of “ Soli Raffa", 
The adigars (officers) failing to discover anything wrong, 
the king sent for the woman and learnt from her that 12,000 
families had been carried away, “when the king of Soli 
Ratta made his descent upon the island.” ‘The same 
achievements as in the previous account are recorded, with 
the adition “that the king of Ceylon also, upon that occasion 
brought away the foot ornaments of Pattint Dévi t and also 
the four arms of the gods.” This Pattin Davi could have 
been no other then the heroine of the epic, who was known 

















S Vol. Il, pp. 87-58. This mention of the river instead of the 
town would show that when the Rijaratntkari was compiled the 
‘existence of the town was passing into oblivion. 


The distinction between tho Ch] country and other parts of 
South India is not carefully made in the Mahtoamfa. Sometim 
specially talk of Soli Ratta, at others.of Malabar gonerally, meaning 
not the Malabar Coast necessarily, but India generally. 
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as Pattini Dévi or Pattini Kadavu}. This must have been 
regarded as a valuable relic in those days, when relics 
played such a prominent part in religion, As to the 
begging-bowl of Bnddha, a bowl of extraordinary virtue 
had been brought by Manimékhali from an island south of 
Puhir, where there was a Buddba seat as well, which had 
the divine quality of letting people into the secrets of their 
former existence, a belief in which was one of the cardinal 
doctrines of Buddhism. ‘The ‘Jewel-Belt? also states that 
two Niga kings fought for the possession of thie Buddhs 
seat, ‘These then are the native accounts of the Ceylonese 
chronicles with respect to Gajabihu I; but, unfortunately, 
reference to Pattint Davi does not occur in the earlier 
compilations. This is matter for groat regret, It must, 
however, be noticed that all these works were compiled 
from earlier writings and living tradition. Hero follows 
what the learned translator of tho works has to say about 
thom :— So carefully has the text been handed down that 
tho discrepancies found to exist between the more anciont 
and modern copies aro very slight indeed. The Rajavali 
is a work of different hands and compiled trom local 
histories ; it is used as a corollary or addition to the two 
preceding works, continuing the narative through the 
struggles between the Portuguese and their rivals, the 
Dutch, eto”, 














All tradition, therefore, and the historical circumstan- 
ces attending the stories of these epics point to the first 
Gajabāhu, as the Ceylon ruler who was present at the 
celebration of the sacrifice by Senguttuvan Sara and if the 
Rajdvayi could be relied on, the conclusion would be forced 
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upon us. As it is, however, there is but little ground to 
‘connect these events with the second Gajabihu, as some 
‘scholars would have it. 


As to the date of the first Gajabahu, the chronicle 
gives A. D. 118—185 as the period of his reign. Whatever 
be the real worth of this actual date, we have little reason. 
to regard that of his successor namesake as inaccurate, It 
has been pointed out that the middle of the 12th century 
could not possibly be the time when the poets flourished. 
There is the Katingattupparani, the date of composition 
of which could not have been much later than ILLI A.D., 
certainly not later than 1118 A.D, Sundaramiirti Niyanir, 
whom the late Mr. Sundaram Pillai placed in the 8th 
century A.D. refers to Fāri,* the patron of Kapilar, and 
the general tenor of the epic points to Buddhistie times, 
which the 12th century was not. Taking the Buddha 
Nirvina, at 487 B.O, instead of 543 B.C., ав recognised by 
most authorities now, the years of Gajabihu I go up to 
162—191 A.D. Until it is proved that the earlier dates of 
the Mahivamsa are unreliable t (except for this error), 
these dates will have to stand, and the period of the 
greatest literary activity in Tamil must thus be put 
down as the 2nd and ard centuries of the Ohristian era 











* Tho reforonce is to the complaint which the devotos makes In 
respect to the lack of liberality in people in his days, although one 
should choose to deseribe a miser as & patron liberal as “Päri,” much as 
Bacon complains of learned men turning Faustina into Lucretia. 

+ Prof. Rhys Davids finds the chronicle borne out in important 
details by the inscriptions among the finds of the Sincht Tope, ete 
Wuddhist India, pp. 299-300), page 1 «t seg; J. R- A. S., 1908; Indian 
Review, May, 1908 ; the Date ofthe Buddha by Mr. Gopala Iyer. 
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at the latest, This will be quite consistent with the 
power of the Tamils in the centuries preceding the Christian 
era, when they several times invaded Ceylon and imposed 
themselves on:the Ceylonese as usurpers, about the middle 
of the Ist century B.C. ‘These facts coupled with the 
‘emperor Asoka’s reference to these Tamil powers, along 
with the five Hellenistic potentates, warrants great proba- 
bility with rospect to the high stato of civilisation of the 
‘Tamils, 


Besides the mentton of Gajabihu, we find mention of a 
number of other rulers in the course of the * Epic of the 
Anklet,’ who were some of them friendly and others 
hostile. ‘The friendly kings were the “hundred karnas, 
who provided Seiguttuvan with a fleet of ships with which 
to cross the Ganges, when he invaded the Northern country 
to punish Kanaka and Vijaya, sons of Bilalcamira who spoke 
Aisparagingly of the Tamil rulers. ‘These brothors were 
helped by Uttara, Vichitra, Rudra, Bhairava, Chitra, Singa, 
Dhuputtara and vita." Mr, Kanakasabhai takes the 
hundred arnas” as equal to Sitakarnin of the Matsya- 
puriina, But against this, there is the objection that the 
‘Tamil poet mentions ‘the hundred persons, the Rarnas’ t 
and in one place the author even speaks of “ the karnas ” 
without the hundred. Besides, as would appear from 
Dr, Bhandarkar’s Dakhan, the name Sitakarnin was that 
of a dynasty and not of only one ruler. The name 
Sitakarni alone appears in the early parts of the list and 

















. Au, Canto xxvi, I 180-185. 
S. A, Canto xvi, 1. 149. 
$S. A, Canto xxvii, p. 177. 
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the date is 40 B.C. to A.D. 16 (see 166, Bombay Gazetteer, 
Vol. I., Part IL) The word itself could be taken to mean 
" keen-eared ” (rather than hundred-eared) figuratively. 
10 із hard to understand how a ‘contemporary could have 
rendered it with the number attached not to the ears but to 
men, Besides, these were ruling in Southern Indi though 
Magadha was included in their dominions. So then, even 
if the “hundred karnas” meant Satakarnin, the particular 
sovereign might have been Yagia Sri who ruled from 
A.D. 154—174 in the Mahirishtra, and A.D. 172—202 
in Telingana, If this be so, wo have also a Vijaya, 
mentioned in all the purāņas, who was in Telingana from 
A.D. 202—208, but as against this, there is the objection 
that Šeñguttuvan crossed the Ganges and fought with 
‘Vijaya and his brother:on the northern bank of the Ganges, 
This notwithstanding, that eñgottuvan must have 
flourished about this time, could be inferred from the fac} 
that Serigutfuvan’s father, Pindyan Nedum Oheliyan and. 
Karikila all claim victory, over the Aryan forces. It is 
very likely that the Tamil forces helped in the overthrow 
of the foreignere by Gdtamfputri Gitakarni* and the 
direct mention of gifts to Karikila by the Rijas of Bundel- 
khanq (Vajrangdu). Magadha and Milva (Avanti) could 
* This is the more likely, av the Saka Nehapana and his 
successor, Rishabadata, ruled over the MahfeZabfea, with Juanir for 
their capital, and their territory extended up to Malabar. This dynasty, 
together with that of Chashtana in Mīlva, was overthrown by 
Götamīputra STtakarņi and his son, Pulimayi, among whose possessions 
‘we find "the regions of tho Malaya and the Sahya.” These Andhra- 
bhrityas came from Dhanaketaka near Guntur, and driving back the 
usurpers, recovered their ancestral dominions. (Introduction to 
Literary Remains of Dr. Bhan Dhaji, page 25, and Dr, Bhandaskar's 
Dathan, Secs. iv, v, and vd. © 
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not be altogether:a figment of the imagination, since it ig so 
very definite, АШ circumstances attending points to 
the 2nd century A. D. as the ora of Sengut{uvan ; and the 
era of the greatest literary activity may be taken to be the 
2nd and 3rd centuries after Christ, 





Buddhism was introduced into South India during the 
Jast quarter of the 3rd century B,C. It must have taken 
sortie time to striko root, and ïn those days must have been 
Somewhat slow in spreading. Judging from the exposition 
of it, as shown in the ‘Jewel-Belt,’ wo might take it that it 
was as yet so freo from any element of corruption as to 
evoke the admiration of even Christian scholars, like the 
leaned translator of the Ceylonese chronicles. ‘Tho early 
centuries after Christ may, therefore, he regarded as the age 
of Buddhistic ascendency in South India, When Fa Hien 
was travelling in India, there was already the early signs of 
fevalsion, and Brahmanism returned to the fray. In the 
next two or throe centuries Buddhism was swept off the 
couintry and the restoration of Brahmanism was completed 
when Hien Tsang came to India, chiefly through the 
agency in the Tamil country of the earlier Śaiva devotees 
and some among the Vaishnava. From this time the 
struggle is not so much between Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
ав between the latter and Jainism, 














In the first centu of the Christian era then, wo find 
India south of the Tangabhadva thus politically divided, 
If we start at the source of the Kivéri and follow its course 
till it meets the Amarivati near Kardr, and then go up the 
Jatter river continuing our journey till we reach the Palnis 
and the Western Ghats, we shall have marked the 
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land-boundary of the Cëra sphere of influence. If we take a. 
straight south-easterly line from Kardr till we reach the sea, 
east of the Zamindari of Sivaganga and south of the old 
Chdla town of Tondi, the south of this line would be the 
Pandya, and north of it the Chdja: sphere of influence. It 
must not be understood that the territory allotted to each 
power was always directly under it, ‘The frontier regions 
were always of doubtful allegiance, as could be seen from 
the care with which rulers in those days fortified and 
strengthened frontier towns, So far as the Chdjas were 
concerned, they had always prominently before them the 
strategical advantages of Uraiyar on the west and Kinehi 
on the north, although their chief city was Puhir on the 
sea-coast. Kardr was the meeting place of the three 
powers and it was in its neighbourhood that many 
a hard-fought battle took place. ‘This central region, parti- 
ошату ће hilly portion, was therefore filled with potty 
chieftancies owing allegiance, во long as it could be enforced, 
to one or other of these powers constituting a group of 
frontier “ buffer states.” Thus there was Irungòvë] north 
of the Mysore District and on the frontier of Coorg. Next 
to him was the Adiyamiin in the southorn-half of the Mysore 
District and part of Salem with his headquarters at Tagadiir. 
He belonged to the Cera family. South of this must have 
been the territory of Phan with Nalhir for his headquarters, 
the country round the Palnis; between the two last was 
probably Parambunida of Piri, Next follows the Kongu 
country, which we might put down as including a part of 
the Coimbatore and Salem Districts, In a line east of this 
is the hill country of Kāri with its headquarters, Tiruk- 
kövilür. South of this is the Chöļa country proper, and north 
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‘the province or kingdom, according to circumstances, of 
Kanehi, South of the Palghat gap and in the Pindya 
‘country was the chieflaincy of Aay and Podiyil Hill in 
the Western Ghats. On the opposite side rond Korkai were 
the territories of Evvi. Daring the latter part of the reign 
of Senguttuvan there was. Cara, probably a viceroy only, 
holding a tract of country extending from the Kolli Malais* 
to Tondi on the coast, with the Chija and Pindya countries 
оп either side. This was the prince Cara of “ elephant- 
look” (probably he had small deep-set eyes), The above 
‘appears to have been the geographical division of the 
country. ‘This kaleidascopic arrangement vanished and 
another pattern presented itself with every turn that affairs 
took. 


If we call the age under consideration the age of the 
‘Qara ascendency, as Seiguttavan Sara appears to have 
been at one time in his life the arbiter of the destinies of 
this part of the county, we pass on gradually from this 
into a struggle, the Cara supremacy being shaken by the 
Pindyan. Here we lose the thfead till we come to about 
A.D. 400, when the Pallavas rise into importance. ‘The 
Pallava ascendency begins with Vishnugipa of Kancbi, the 
contemporary of Samudragupta, and reaches its grand 
climacteric under Narasimhavarman, the destroyer of Badami 
(Vätüpi), the Chūļukya capital about 640 A.D. A century 
hence we find the Gangas and Pindyas fighting near 
Kumbhakonam. This role the Päņdyas play several times in 
history. Their position at the farthest end of the peninsula 
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gives them safety. It is only when the frontier powers fall, 
that we see the Pindyas asserting themselves. Throughout 
history the South Indian powers had to oppose the incursion 
of the Dakhan powers, and from the rise of the Pallavas we 
can have a clear idea of the general position of the South 
Indian powers, Varaguna Pindyan succeeded in chasing the 
Gangas back into their territory. In another century a 
new dynasty of the Chëlas rise into eminence and achieve 
an ascendeney, matched only by that of the later empire 
of Vijayanagar in its best days. ‘The decline of the Cholas 
again brings into prominence the Pandya in the south and 
the HoySalas in the north. Both alike of these powers are 
‘overwhelmed in that great wave of Moslem invasion under 
Malik Küfür, ‘The Muhammadan is beaten back by the 
heroic efforts of a number of chiefs and this movement 
‘culminates in the establishment of the Vijayanagar empire 
in the middle of the 1th century, ‘The fall of this empire 
brings the history of Hindu rule in South India practically 
toa close, and the Mahratta Empire belongs to a different 
chapter of Indian history. 











[Written in response toa request by the late 
Mr. L. б. Innes in 1908-4. Reprinted from the 
Indian Antiquary for 1908 ; Vol. XXXVIL] 


The chronology of the Sangam Works, 
so called, of Tamil Literature. 





‘This subject has been, for very near a century, regarded 
as of the utmost importance by those engaged in research 
work as well as by those engaged in the study of Tamil, 
the eldest among the sisterhood of languages known com- 
monly the Dravidian languages. In the early years of the 
Jast century Bishop Caldwell made what perhaps was then 
tho most successful attempt at fixing the age of this body of 
literature and brought what he called *the Augustan Age 
оС Tamil Literaturo” to the 9th or 1Uth century of the 
Christian era, Since then there have been a series of 
attempts, several of thom merely restating Caldwell's 
conclusions ; while various others were made to controvert 
them and give a higher antiquity to this Augustan aget 
‘The recent editors of Caldwoll’s Comparative Grammar 
allow the following statement to remain :—" The period of 
tho predominance of Jainas (the prodominanee in intellect 
and learning give rarely a predominance iu political power) 
was the Augustan Age of Tamil Literature, the period when 
the Madura College, a literary association, appears to have 
flourished and when the Kura}, the Ohintémeayi, and classi 
cal vocabularies and grammars were written.” ‘This period’ 
is ascribed to the 9th or 10th century A.D. and the editors 
‘are content to leave this with a foot note: “Modern 
researches point toamuch earlier date than that given. 
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зеге”. This Caldwellian tradition has been handed on 
‘almost unbroken tothe present time. We find the state- 
‘ment repeated with hardly any modification in Reinhold 
Rost’s article on Tamil, in the 11th edition of the Encyclo- 
pwdia Britannica; and with some slight modification in 
Frazer's “ A Literary History of India” and the new edition 
of the Imperial Gazetteer of India Volume If, This posi- 
Чоп did not go unchallenged, however. It was the late 
Mr. P. Sundaram Pillai of Trivandrum who took up the 
challenge first. In one or two essays that he contributed 
оп this particular subject he did much destructive work, 
‘but did not essay in constructive work relating to this parti- 
cular period, though it must be said to his credit that he 
succeeded in fixing one or two mile-stones in Tamil Litera- 
ture, ‘Tho greatest constructive effort was made by another 
lamented Tamil scholar, the late Mr, Kanakasabhai Pill 
whose work, however, was marred by a too ambitious 
attempt at working out details before the main lines could 
hardly be regarded as fixed, ‘This defect notwithstanding, 
his work brought together a great deal of matter which had 
‘remained buried in manuseripts inaccessible even to the 
‘learned, and understood, if accessible, by but afew. This 
work was done by him in the last decade of the last century 
sand in the first two or three years of the present, It was 
about the end of this scholar’s work that a much respected * 
‘European Scholar, connected intimately with Madras, both 
‘as occupying an honoured place upon the High Court bench, 
sand holding the position of the Vice-Chancellor of our 
University, took up the question and restated the case,in 
ssupport of Caldwell’s theory with much force, considerable 
ilearning and great judgment. ‘This was the lato Mr. L. ©. 
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Tunes who disoussed the whole question of the various 
periods of Tamil Literature in what was then the Imperial 
and Asiatic Quarterly Review, in an article entitled the Age 
of Mäņikkavāśagar. One small identification in it in the 
of this Augustan Age drew my attention to this 
particular investigation and I raised, by no means a respect- 
fal, protest against it in a short article which I contributed 

stian College Magazine. The letter which he wrote 
in reply to this protest, of which T sent him a printed сору, 
led me on, thanks to the stimulus of that judicial minded 
good man, to make an effort at fixing this Augustan Age 
from my point of view. “The Augustan Age of Tamil 
Literaturo” was written by me in the first instance for the 
Madras Review and published, again in a somewbat modi- 
fied form, in the Indian Antiquary as a general introduction 
to a contemplated series of articles on “ Celebrities in Tamil 
Literaturo”, poets and patrons alike. This was again pub- 
lished, with permission, by the ‘familian Avchmological 
Soviety in the Tamil Antiquary. ‘This essay attempted to 
fot forth the then available evidence both literary and 
historical lending to the following conclusions 





























(1) “That thero was an age of great literary activity 
in Tamil to warrant the existence of a body like the tradi- 
опа] байда”. 


(2) “That the period of the greatest Saigam activity 
‘was the age when Sefiguttavan Séra was a prominent cha- 
racter in South Indian politics”. 





(3) “That this age of Seiguttavan was the second 
ceutury of the Christian era.” 
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(4) “That these conclusions find support in what is 
known of the later history of South India. 


Since this was published there have been to my know- 
ledge two constructive efforts of which one is that contained 
in a life of Seiguttuvan in Tamil written by Pandit 
‘M, Ragava Aiyangar of tbe Tamil Lexicon Office, read in 
the first instance as an essay before the Tamil Éaùgam at 
its meeting in Rimnid in May 1913. ‘The other is a final 
statement, of various efforts in detail in regard to this mat- 
ter, by Mr. Subramaniya Iyer, Assistant Epigraphist to the 
Government of Madras, in the Christian College Magazine of 
the year 1914, in an article entitled the Ancient History of 
the Pinjya Country. I propose attempting to examine the 
position of these two scholars and restate my case in the 
light of the criticism thus made to see how far my position 
has to be revised and to what extent it requires to be 
altered. 











‘Taking the latter first the point. that calls for attention 
is that he relies, for settling this much disputed chronology, 
on a few copper-plate grants of the Pandya Kings, and one 
or two stone inscriptions relating to them, and hopes trom 
these aids to settle tho question finally. ‘The following long 
extracts from his paper would exhibit his position in respect 
of the others who had carried on similar investigations 
before him most fairly to himself. 


+ As has been remarked already the dates when these 
poems were composed are not given anywhere, To settle 
this question with any amount of probability, we are 
naturally forced :to look for information from external 
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sources. Even in this direction, there was not much to 
help us till recently. The discovery of the Sinnamaniir 
plates and the information supplied in he Valvikkuili grant 
sof the Pandya kings have placed a lot of reliable matter 
before the earnest student of ancient history and a careful 
examination of their contents is sure to enable him to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution which has all along been sought 
for in vain. The previous scarcity of materials served only 
to mislead inquiries.’ 





‘For purposes of history we can freely adopt tho ao- 
counts given in Puyandniiyu, Pattuppatu, Padiyyuppattu 
etc. These pooms have been edited in an admirable way 
by Mahimabdpidyiya V. Swaminathier who gives now and 
then short notices of Aviam which has not yet appeared 
in print, Although Silappadhitiiram and Manimakhalat are 
classed among the Saiigam works, I entertain sorious doubts 
‘as to whether they speak of contemporary kings and events, 
and it may bo said that great caution is necoseary before 
‘utilising wholesale the materials contained in them. I know 
Lam mortally wounding the feelings of several savants of 
Tamil Literature who would at once pour forth a volume 
of abuse if I wore considered a worthy rival of theirs, 
Fortunately I am not such a one, But all the same I wish 
to record here my reasons for holding this position. ‘The 
‘two works in question contain a romantic account of a 
certain Kaynaki famed for chastity and of Manimékhali the 
daughter of a hetaira of Kannaki’s husband Kévalan, 
Enraged at an unreasonable murder of her husband, Kannaki 
miraculously sets fire to the city of Madura, whereupon 
the Pandya king struck down by remorse for the unjust act 
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Kills himself.* A heavenly palanquin is seen to descend to 
earth to carry Kannaki to the abode of the gods, The 
people who observed this erect a shrine for her worship 
and this is at once followed by the initiation of the same 
worship in other countries both in and out of India, The 
romantic nature of the story will not fail to strike any one 
at the very outset, I for one would not grant that it relates 
to contemporary events. On the other hand it would be 
natural to view the legend as a story spun out by the posta, 
if not wholly from their imagination, at least with liberal 
addition to traditional beliefs extant at the time, of events 
long past. Is it possible, I ask, that a person, however 
virtuous he or she may be, would be invested with divinity 
even at the very moment of death ? In my opinion, which 
I think will be shared by many, the story of the person 
should have remained in the memory of the peopl for a 
ong time before any halo of divinity could gather round 
itat It passes one’s comprehension to imagine that people 
should have set about erecting a temple for a heroine at or 
soon after the time of her death, * 


“I ask further how long it would have taken for her 
fame not only to spread but to strike such deep root in 
other countries as to causo her imago to bo enshrined in 
costly temples, In this connection I would request the 
The poet merely says he died upon the throne where ho was 
seated at the time 

History does record various instances of canonization of 
ordinary people in Europe while yet alive. Augustus was deified 
during life and history knows that there was a temple to him in 
India—on West Coast where Kaypaki had her first shrine, Ptolemy II 
and his sister-wife wore given a similar apotheosis during life by 
their loving but perhaps superstitiously credulous subjects. 

а 
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reader to bear in mind that she was neither a royal 
personage nor a religious prophetess. In all possibility, if 
the story is due to a development of events taken from life, 
it mast have been written long after Kannaki had been 
deified, As such we cannot assume the contemporaneous- 
ness of the kings mentioned in these works with the date 
of their composition. My own views is that the authors, 
not knowing the time when the kings mentioned by them 
individually flourished, have treated persons belonging to 
different ages as contemporaries and thus brought together 
a Gajabaha, a Nedunjeliyan and a Karikiln as living at the 
game time, In my articles on the date and times of the 
last two kings, I have adduced reasons to prove that they 
must have lived at least a century apart. And I would 
further point out hero that Mr, Kanakasabhai Pillai's 
indentification of Nayyangannan montioned in the Silap- 
padhikdram with:Sitakarni is entirely untenable, because 
there is no warrant for the reading Satakaryi of the name 
Satakarpi which we find in all inscriptions and coins 
Though attempts at translating proper names are not quite 
uncommon, yet it would seem that in this case Ni 
gapnan is not a translation of Stakarni, If the Tamil 
name was the result of perfect translation, we should have 
‘expected Nipyangidan instead, No foreigner has over 
dealt with proper names in this fashion. We have the 
mention of Indian kings and geographical places by Greek 
and Roman writers and by the Chinese pilgrims who visited 
India. I may note that none of them has adopted the novel 
method.* And again it is a wonder that a similar attempt 




















STs this true? What does Phrūrion stand for in Ptolemy's 
Geography of the Coromandel Coast ? 
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at translation was not made in the case of the other name 
Gajababu into Yinaikkait I would farther state that it 
you examine carefully the contents of Manimikhatai, you 
find mentioned in this work assigned to the second century 
A.D., systems of belief and philosophy that could not have 
struck root till the eight and ninth centuries. 





*Tho Honourable Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu 
Pillai very kindly furnishes the following note on the ques- 
tion of tho date of Silappadhikäram and Ohintūmaņi :— 


“As regards the date of composition of Silappadhikdram 
Thave found that the details given by Adiyiirkkunallar in 
ar@xreivarsog and the prophecy about “ ao. фай 
BNE g-"GdCet GU si Grerg-Aasiref 
ers eg”, otc. are satisfied in only one year between 
AD. Land A.D, 1,800, i, A.D. 756, Similarly T have 
quite recently found that the details given in Jivakachinta- 
mani in srisgaésseswedimcuss (text regarding the 
Mauhirtam for construction of sraré@Lrvg and com- 
mentary by Nachchinirkkiniyar on the 1st verse) are correct 
for only one year, A.D. 816.” 


“In either case the actual composition of the poems 
may have followed the respective dates by 60 to 80 years, 
the ordinary period for which Panchiingams are preserved.t 
‘My view is that the posts could have obtained the details 
‘only from a contemporary Panchinga, if indeed they did 
not find the details in the materials used by them for the 





What about pau @rarcx Oviyestna) for Chiteisan in this 
very author? 


+ t a Panchingam was used for the purpose. : 
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poems, In the case of Jivakachintämani there were mate- 
rials on hand,” 

“The interval between this composition of Radug 
sro and PaaResrwoah was only about 60 or 70 years or 
at most about 150 years, not 700 years as supposed by 
Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai and others”, 

“We can safely, accept Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s date, 
A.D. 156,* for Silappadhikaram. Still, we cannot but 
‘maintain that the matter contained in this and other works 
of a similar nature is useless for purposes of history. If 
‘we are asked to explain further why we adopt the accounts 
furnished in Puyandniyu and Pattuppa}{u as come down to 
us from Ше hand of Perumdévanir,—an anthor who can- 
not be said to have lived earlier than the dato (A.D, 756) 
assigned to Silappadhiktiram—we would say that Peram- 
bvandr stands in the high position of an editor of some older 
and trustworthy historical documents of great merityt 
while the authors of Silappadhikdram ana other similar 
works appear before us as more story tellars and that their 
compositions are full of improbabilities, impossibilitics and 
inconsistencies.’ 

‘The first point in the extracts to call fora word by 
way of remark is that the twin-epic, Silappadhikdram and 
Manimikhatai, is not to bo usod for purposes of history, 
He sets forth tho reasons very elaborately thus :— 

(1) He ascribes in consequence to the authors of the 
books an ignorance of contemporary rulers, and sees in th 
is not his dat late is 60 or 70 years later, according 
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combination of a Gajabihu, a Néquméeliyan and a Karikiila 
confusion of chronology. 


(2), He further refers to Mr, Kanakasabhai’s identifica- 
tion of Sitakarpi with “ Nurrangannan ” as unwarranted. 


(8) He next sets down that the work Manimakhalat 
contains reference to system of belief and philosophy that 
could not have struck root till the Sth and the 9th 
centuries. 


(4) And lastly he quotes Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, with 
approval, to point out that the Silappadhikaram could have 
been composed only in A.D. 756, slightly overstating his 
authority. 


In regard to the first point it may be stated at once 
‘that there is no immutable psychological law that prevents 
contemporaries from believing in the supernatural. In 
isoussing the mental attitude of people separated many 
centuries from us it is a natural error to import our ideas 
into their lives, The first essential to a study of this kind 
is an attitude of mind that can detach itself from its present 
outlook and carry itself back to another environment, If 
wo are inclined to regard the story of Kannaki as “ improb- 
able, impossible and inconsistent” it does not necessarily 
follow that our ancestors, perhaps 13 or 14 hundred years 
ago, on Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar’s own showing, had the 
same mental outlook as we have. Even so we cannot say 
‘of us to-day that there are not among us people who will 
not believe stories similar to those of the Silappadhikdéram 
im contemporary life, and it is hardly fair in any one to 
ascribe to those with whom he does not agree that they 
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make use of the works under consideration in the manner 
suggested by this remark, Nor does it make it necessary 
‘that the author should have lived centuries after the occur- 
тепсе to share this belief. Granting for argument that he 
did not share the belief himself, but took up a story that 
‘was current and dealt with it in the manner that ho has 
done but laying the scene in the contemporary Tamil India 
of his time, the author would still be within the ‘bounds 
fixed by literary criticism to a poot. All that is olaimed for 
the two books is that the background of the story is his 
torical, and those who have used it so have moro to support 
them than their critics, We shall consider tho contempo- 
raneity of the rulers mentioned in the work later, 





In regard to the next point it is not clear where the 
expression Niiyranganan comes from. Mr, Kanakasabhai 
has attempted to identify the Sitakaryi of the Silappadhi~ 
Kram with the expression NGrravar Kanpar or merely 
Kannar; but of “ Nüyrangannan ” L am unable to see any 
reference either in Mr. Kanakasabhai's books or in the 
Silappadhikaram. It may be stated, however, that Mr. 
Kanalasabhai’s identification is hardly tenable on altogether 
other grounds, We do not agree with Mr. Subramaniya 
Ayyar that if one name happens to be translated for some 
reason (e. ga Oviyasënan [ga9uQeerer] for Chitrassna) 
though we may not know it, it does not follow that others 
should be. 


In respect of the third point of his, one would wish to 
know the grounds upon which a general statement like that 
is put forward, What are the systems in Mapimékhalat 
‘that could not have come in before the 8th or Ње Э 
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century and why? Where do these sysems go back for 
authority and in what form is it that the systems are found 
exhibited in the Mnimékhalai? These points ought 
to be cleared before a general statement like:that will be 
accepted. 


In regard to the last point, the Astronomical data that 
‘Mr. Swamikannu Pillai relies on are found in the work but 
imperfectly expressed, but aro elaborated by the commen- 
tator who lived many centuries later than tho author, It is 
more than doubthful if the author took up a Panchāngam to 
et down the date or to note its:details, It strikes mo that 
he noted a particularly inauspicious combination for a day 
such as the popular Gawi, giw, Graard Apa, 
portending a coming storm of a violently destructive cha- 
racter. ‘There is nothing to warrant that anything more was 
meant in the Astrological details than this, Whether that 
is sufficient to override all other considerations in ascrib- 
ing particular dates to works seems to me exceedingly 
doubtful, 











Going to the more constructive part of Mr, Subra- 
maniya Ayyar’s work we are face to tace with four inscrip- 
tions, namely. 

(1) ‘The Madras Museum plates of Jatilavarman, 
(2) The smaller Sinnamanir plates. 

(8) The larger Sinnamantr plates. 

(4) The Valvikkudi grant. 


His whole system depends upon a series of identifications of 
the various persons referred to in these four grants. We 
should invite attention particularly to the identification of 
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No. 2 in the genealogical table constructed from the larger 
Sinnamanir plates. This person’s name occurs merely ав 
Jatila, th equivalont of the Tamil Sadaiyan. with no other 
detail to lead us to an identification, Mr. Ayyar has identi- 
fied him with a Jatila whose name is found in the Anaimalai 
inscriptions which are dated A.D. 770. This person is 
again equated with the last name in the Vélvilkkudi grant 
which is itself undated, thus giving to this last person, the 
donor of the grant, the date A.D, 770. What is more, a 
minister, by name Marankiiri, whose name figures in the 
Anaimalai Inscriptions, is described, in the Sanskrit portion, 
a8 Madburakavi, Madhuratara and Sistravid, and as a native 
of Karavandapuram. ‘This minister Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar 
takos to bo definitely the Vaishnava Alvar, Madhurakavi, 
neglecting the caution with which the possibility of identi- 
fication is advanced by both the late Mr. Venkayya and 
‘Mr. 9. Уепкоћа Rao the publisher of the Anaimalai inserip- 
tions, On this identification rests the whole chronology of 
‘Mr. Subramaniya Ayyat’s thesis. ‘These identifications and 
the various grants have reference only to the Panilyas. ‘The 
identification of Märankāri with Madhurakavi seems almost 
impossible. If the tradition regarding Madburakavi is 
accepted for one thing, it ought to be accepted for other 
things equally essential, Madhurakavi is by common tradition 
a Brahman and a native of Köļür, and is not handed down, 
in Vaishnava tradition at any rate, as an official of the 
importance that Marankiri was. Thore is nothing in the 
ten stanzas ascribed to Madhurakavi to indicate that he was 
anything more than a pious devotes. On such a basis 
of identification and combination of the four records 
‘Mr, Subramaniya Ayyar constructs a genealogical table 
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beginning with Palydgadilai Mudukugami Peravajudi* and 
-ending with Rajasimha, taken to be a contemporary of the 
‘Chéla Pardntaka IA, D. 907 to 958, on the ground that the 
latter's inscriptions state that he won a victory over a 
Pindya by name Rajasimha, which name unfortunately 
ocours twice in the larger Sinnamandr plates themselves, 
with three generations between them, It will be clear from 
this how valueless would be the inferences based upon 
these grants which on Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar’s own 
showing were composed in the Sth, 9th and 10th centuries, 
їп regard to mattors relating to even two or three centuries 
earlier at tho very worst, 


Immediately after the first name Palyägaśälai Pāņäyan, 
the Velvilkugi grant mentions a Kalabhra Interregnum. 
‘This Kalabbra Tnterregnum is taken tobe an Interregnum 
brought on by a Karniitaka invasion, referred to in conne 
tion with the story of Miirtiniyanir in the Periyapurdgam. 
Fixing up then a Pindya succession he procecds next to 
enumerate 13 Pindya Kings whose names occur in Tamil 
Literature, and tries to identity the later ten with those 
mentioned in the grants, and ascribes to them dates ranging 
from the commencement of the 6th contury A.D. to A.D. 650 
which „Һе makes the terminal date of Seliyan Séndan 
whom he identifies with the Nedaméeliyan, the victor of 
Talaiyalanginam. ‘This makes the whole course of identifi- 
‘cation simplicity itself. But there is however one grave 
Aifficulty in accepting this arrangement. ‘The whole body 











‘brought into this grant to justify 
a prior gift of the village without 





name, by 
Ve] vikkudi and establis! 
connection. 
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of works called Saiigam works which have to do with these 
various Pindyas have not the slightest reference to the 
Pallavas, Still 500 to 650, at any rate the latter half of it, 
was the age of the great Pallavas and 650 would take us 
perhaps to the middle period of one of the greatest among 
the great Pallavas, Narasimha I, destroyer of Vatipi, the 
burning of which is referred to in the Periyapurdjam. 
Sambandar refers to the Pallava general who destroyed 
Vätāpi. Itis vory strange that tho large body of poets who 
went about from court to court singing tho praises of 
patrons, and received rewards from them have no reference 
to make of the Pallavas although several towns and forts 
and territories under Pallava rulo como in largely for 
reference. ‘This objection soems vital to this arrangement of 
chronology, and seoms thoroughly to exemplify the defects. 
of spocialistic research of which Mr. Stanley A. Cook has the 
following remarks to make, in his “ Study of Religions.” 








‘The man who is specialistic in a single department 
may be a bar to progress because he is apt to overlook the 
importance of other special studies, His own convictions 
are the more intense when he associates them with his 
trained knowledge, and although he may realize that his 
own energy has brought him to this stage, and although he 
may recognize in some special field the need for other men 
of diverse types and tendencies, he may forget that it takes 
all kinds of people to make a world. ‘The desire to promul- 
gate and proselytize is characteristic of all men with strong 
convictions based on experience and knowledge, and they 
can be intolerant of others. In research, social reform, 
and religion, there is a stage of development, born of an 
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intense feeling of the completest equilibrium or harmony in 
‘one’s world of thought that can manifest itself in impatience 
towards, or in a provoking superiority over, those who differ. 
‘Yet one must not deny to others that sense of harmony that 
has been gained by one’s own efforts along one's own lines ; 
and since the whole world of thought could be theoretically 
divided into numerous departments, the ideal in view is a- 
harmonius adjustment of them all.’ 


Passing on now to Pandit Ragava Ayyangar’s worl, 
called Séran Seiguttuvan, in Tamil, we find him devote 
Chapter XIII of the book to the determination of the age 
in which Sevigutfuvan and his contemporaries flourished. 
Passing in rapid review the late Mr. Kanakasabhai’s conclu- 
sion in regard to the matter, he lays down his main position 
somewhat as follows 








It is well known that among the poets who constituted: 
the Swigam, Kapilar, Parayar, Nakkivar, Mimdlanir and 
Gattanir took a prominent place. Among this Mimilanir 
appears, from certain poems included in the Ahandntiyw, to 
have been contemporary with Ohdla Karikala, Séralidan, 
Kalvar Komin Pulli ; from this source also appears clearly 
that he was one who had travelléa much in the various 
parts of the Tamil country and in countries north of it, 
This poot is taken to be contemporary with Seiguttuvan 
Sora, ashe refers, in Aham 251, toa war between tho 
Mauryas and a chief of Méhir which is taken to stand for 
the chief Palsiyan Maran who is said elsewhere to have 
fought against this Сага. Quoting from Aham 265, * 

nays fmpis Gauri sipi-Pide une 
GfOs sma-hi gosh arts € Rub Qardan? 
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‘he refers Mamélanir to a time subsequent to the destruction 
‘of Pitalipura to which he sees а definite reference in the 
passage quoted. This is the first and in fact the strongest 
argument of his thesis for ascribing Seiiguttuvan to the 
5th century A.D.; but he arrives at this result by a series of 
arguments which seem to me to find no justification in his- 
tory. He interprets the expressions in the passage quoted 
as referring to the destruction of Pitalipura by the Ganges з 
whereas in actual fact it could mean no more than the 
disappearance of the great wealth that the Nandas collected 
їп Pifalfpura, in the Ganges. ‘This might well have been 
brought about by the Nandas themselves throwing it into 
the river, rather than let it fall into the hands of their 
enemies, in the revolution that subverted their dynasty. 
Starting from his peculiar interpretation of the passage 
he postulates the destruction of Patalipura by the flood of 
‘the Ganges and finds the :period of such destruction in the 
time intervening the visits of the two Chinese travellers to 
India, namely, Fa Hian in tho beginning of the 5th century 
and Hiuen Tsang in the second quarter of tho 7th contury 
A.D. He farthor equates the Mauryas who had invaded 
the territory of Palaiyan Maran, perhaps in u previous gene- 
ration, with the army of the Gupta King, Samndragupta. 
He finds support for this in the mention of a Maiitarija 
who is tuken to beta King of Kerala’ and the same as 
Mindaram Ѕогаї. he rest of his reasoning in the whole 
Chapter is of the same character and of minor consequence. 
Granting for the sake of argument that his interpretation of 
the passage quoted above is correct, it would be very diffi- 
oult to justify Samudragupta and his army being referred 
to as Mauryas by apost of the standing and reputation 
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of Māmūlanār. There is absolutely nothing in the pillar: 
inscription* of Samudragupta to warrant this inference. 
The text of the inscription contains reference to a Kauri 
Jaka Mañțarāja, He is mentioned along with Hastivarman 
cf Vengi, Vishņnugõpa of Kānchi, Ugrasēna of Pālaka etc. 
There is absolutely nothing in the inscription to lead us 
to believe that Samudragupta’s army passed south of 
Kanchi. That that Mantaraja should be taken to be 
‘Mindaram Séral is identification of the most unreasonable 
Kind, ‘The editor of the insoription, Dr. Fleet, did not 
understand what the term Kaurilaka stood for, and merely 
pnt forward a suggestion that it might be “ Kairājaka” the 
equivalent of Kerala”, This suggestion is in a foot note, 
but as to the point whether the person referred to was a 
Karala prince at all he has offered no definite support. Tt 
hus since been found that Kaurilaka is very probably a 
mere mislection for Kaunilake (of Kunila) perhaps the 
region round about Kollér lake.t But whatever it is, it 
is now certain that there is no reference whatsoever to 
Kerala in the inscription, As to the destruction of Pitall- 
pura by fiood there is no authority for the statement. The 
recent investigations on the site seem more to indicate a cer- 
tain amount of dostraction by fire very much more than by 




















Kaufilaka-Mīl 
Maùjarja - Paishfūpuraka ~ Mīūhēndra giri Kauț(Uraka - Svīmidatta- 
Airüngapallaka-Damana-Kīnchëyaka-Vishnugöpa-Āvamuktaka. 

Nilar: ivarmma ~ Pīlakkak -= Ograsīna- Daiva- 
räshtraka = KubBra - Kausthalīpuraka - Dhananjayaprabhriti агуу: 
Aakshigipatharija-grahana-mBksh-Tnugraba - janita - pratip-Onmiéra 
mabibhigyasya. 















4 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 3 note. 
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-water, and the passage relied on cannot be held to support 
he interpretation pnt upon it. After all if one of the poems 
of Mimilar makes vefevence in the past tense to the destrac- 
tion of Pitali or to an invasion of the south by the Maury 
and a war in consequence between them and one of the 
Tamil chiefs ot Mòhür (near Madura) this can only mean 
that Mimiilanir knew of these occurrences. ‘The various 
passages of Mimilanir, most of which are unfortunately in 
the Aham, will hardly serve to establish his contempora- 
neity with all the ineidents he might have found occasion 
to mention. ‘The identification of ‘Tadiyan with ‘Tidiyan, 
and of Pidiyan with Pajayan borders on the ludicrous. 
Thore is a farther reference in tho Jain work Digumbara 
Darsana (asoribed to the 10th century) to the establishment 
of Dravida Saigam in Madura by Vajronandi in A.D, 470 
(Samvat 520). Thero is nothing to prove that this was a 
Tamil Файда for the fostering of Tamil Literature, It 
may well be a Jain Sangam which would in thé sense of 
being an assembly of Drivida Jains or Tamil Jains, be a 
Dravida Saigam, and may have had for its object some 
matter pertaining to the Jain religion, Thus then the 
elaborate reasoning exhibited in Chapter XIII of the work 
ems clearly to rest upon a very uncertain and slender 
basis. It is regrettable that a book which does exhibit con- 
siderable labour and puts in an eminently readable form 
matter buried in recondite works should be marred by this 
‘kind of reasoning, particularly in this Chapter and in Chap- 
ter VIII Part 2, whore he tries to establish that the Vanji of 
the Osras was the Karir in the Trichinopoly District, 
where again we come upon a number of distortions of texts 
cand a number of false identifications to establish his thesis. 
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‘The proper procedure in a case like this is to analyse 
the various works belonging to this particular group sort 
‘out the various kinds of historical evidence that we get, 
establish the undoubted contemporaneity of posts and 
patrons with a jealously critical eye, and look out for 
historical connections that will establish one or more 
synchronisms, and proceed on that basis to establish 
others, 


Adopting this procedure the Śańgam works so called 
fall naturally into two classes —Those dealing, according to 
the Tamil grammarians, with (1) Ahapporul, and (2) Purap- 
роти. The distinction between these two broadly is that 
the one refers to subjective emotion which finds expres- 
‘sion on various occasions and under various circumstances 
and has reference principally to Kroties ; the other refers 
to action and partakes more or less of the character of 
exhibition of valour in attack, defence and the various other 
aspects of war-like life. Of these two classes the latter isthe 
more valuable for purposes of history and chronology, as it 
makes direct reference to various wars, battles, sieges etc. ; 
and one very special feature of such work is that poets com- 
posing in this strain always address their partons directly, 
thereby making it unmistakable that what they have to state 
än respect of a particular chieftain has reference to com- 
temporary life. The other group, however, does not stand 
‘on an altogether similar footing. Poems in this group do 
make similar references though they are always of an 
indirect character and do not give such clear evidence of 
comtemporaneity in respect of their various statements. 
“These works are Puyandaniyu, Ahaniniyu, Pattuppattu, 
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Fadirruppattu, Aingurunñru, Narrinai, Kurundokai ete.* 
IT keep ont from this group advisedly the two works ilap- 
padhiktram and Manimikhalai to which I shall return later 
to see how far the almost contemptuous reference to them 
of Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar finds justification. Even so the 
number of poets and patrons that figure in the works are 
far too many to be dealt with in one lecture. I shall take 
occasion to deal with these more elaborately, and on a scale 
compatible with the degree of lucidity that a lay under- 
standing would demand of necessity, Т сап do here nothing 
more than to illustrate the work to be done by one or two 
typical examples of a telling character, In taking up a 
question like this a student of research is pretty much in 
the position of a judge and not of an advocate, Feeling 
and sentiment are out of the question and the discovery of 
truth is the object in view, ‘There are hero asin the cas 
ofa judge the two questions coming up for examination 
questions of fact, and questions of law. Ono has to examine 
facts before stating them as such; one has to examine the 
methods that he adopts in the choice of his facts as much 
as in their application. Bearing this in mind we have first 
of all to consider whether stone inscriptions and copper 
plate grants of better authority for events which could have 
taken place centuries before the inditing of these documents 
or literature that was composed ostensibly at the time to 
which they relate. These Sangam works enumerated 




















* Of these all but the second have been edited in an excellent 
form, the large number by the veteran Pandit Saminatha Iyer but 
the last two are edited by two others whose labours deserve as much 
credit as the others. Varripad was published by the late Mr. Nasayana- 
sami Iyer of Kumbhakonam and Aurundokai by Pandit Rang 
Alyangar of the Madrasa at Vaniambady. 
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above are, by common consent, such works of contempo- 
rary value and have therefore to be regarded as of higher 
authority, Mr, Subramaniya Ayyar takes Porumdavanir as 
of high standing and authority in respect of these works 
because he was a cultivated scholar and responsible editor 
of these, though coming centuries after their composition, 
But he forgets this, at any rate he seems to, in claiming 
а similar kind of authority for the compilers of the 
insoriptions which he seems unmistakably to set over 
against this olass of literature to the disadvantage of the 
lattor. Taking the poet Parapar to exemplify this position 
and collecting together such facts as we could derive from 
him of an undoubtedly historical character, we can find the 
political condition of the Tamil land and the position of 
the ‘Tamil chieftains in relation to one another, in ће ровів 
generation. 





In stanza 4 of Puyandniiru, Paranar refors to a Chile 
ruler Uravapabrérilanjé{ehenni in the following terms :— 
+ You are of the radiant beauty of the rising sun just 
emerging out of the sea, in his golden car of the fullest offul- 
gence.’ ‘This king is known from other poems of the same 
class, bat of other posts, to be the father of Karikila, ‘The 
terms in which Paraņar chose to deseribe him in this poem 
raiso the presumption that he was tho ruler, ‘Tigaloli- 
müyirrëlparinedumtër Ohëlan, the grandfather of Šeñgutt 
van ara; but this is by the way. Poem 63 of tho same 
collection relates that the Ošra king, Kudakko Neum 
dan, and the Chël king, Vérpalavaslalekai Peravirark- 
i, had fought against cach other an fallon on the field 
of battle. Another poet Kajñttalaiyšr has also colebrated 
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the same king, in the same connection. Poems 141 and 142 
both refer to Pzhan’s liberality which is referred to by the 
somewhat later Nallir Nattan, the author of Siyupandyyup. 
padai, Poems 144 and 145 are addressed to this chief when he 
had given up his wife in favour of a sweetheart, Paranar, 
Kapilar, Ariéil Kir and Porunguipir Kilir interceded in 
behalf of the wife to good purpose. Such a reference as we 
get in these two poems is an absolutely unmistakable evi- 
denco ot contemporaneity. Poem 343 refers to Muzires 
(Muśiri or Mayiri)" and states, in regard to it, that commodi- 
ties brought from ovorsea were brought ashore by means of 
boats. The placo was full of goods brought overland and 
from aoross the sea to be distributed among those in need, 
that might go there. Nayyinai 6 of the same author has a 
reference to Ori ‘of the good bow’. In Aham 396, Seigut- 
pavan is celebrated, while there are references in the poem to 
the war around Nannan's РАА bill-tort and to Migñil. 
‘There is further reference to the story of Adi Mandi and 
Kttanatti, and possibly to the defeat of Gri. ‘The poem 
also appears to be intended to celebrate the imprinting of 
the bow emblem of the Cara on the Himilayas. Poem 62 
of Añam, as also poem 203, refer to the famous Kollippivai 
having been erected by the Gods. He later also refers to 
the war with Migfili round Pali hill. It must be noted in 
this connection that the tradition regarding Kollippivai is 
found very clearly regarded in the following poem of 
Ahananitru by another author known as Kallidanir who 
refers in the same poem to Papdyan Neduméeliyan, victor 
at Talaiyilanginam. ‘There is similar reference to another 
chieftain Pulli, robber chieftain of the Tiropati hills, ‘Th 
Compare Akam 148 ОГУ ТШЕ Таулада, 
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is also a statement that Kari, king of Mulliir, killed Ori and 
made over his territory round Kollimalais to the Cera 
King. Poem +210 of Nayrinai refers to the story that 
Nannan captured the elephants of his enemy as well as 
their women folk, binding the elephants with ropes made 
out of the hair of the women cut off for the purpose. 
Poom 73 of Kurundokai has a very interesting reference to a 
class of warlike people called Koéar who entered Nannan’s 
territory after killing his state elephant. This warlike tribo 
‘of people are referred to in other poems of the same clags, 
and almost in the same terms, One of them referring to 
their being ‘men of united counsel’ capable of hurling the 
irresistible “ battering-ram”, ‘These are, in other poems, 
associated with Kongu, and are referred to as Kongu Ijan- 
gofar in the Silappadhikdiram. Kurundokai 292 gives in 
detail the story that Nannan killed a girl for having eaten a 
fruit that had fallen from one of the trees in his garden into 
a stream of running water and was being carried down by 
it, He would not accept the ransom offered of 9 times 9 
elephants and a golden statuo of the girl of hor own weight. 
Tt must be said to the honour of the Tamils that his name 
was handed down to posterity branded “as Nannan tho 
woman-killer ”. Aham 147 of the same;author states that 
Хау Eyinan, known as the commander-in-chief of the 
Cöra, fought with Migñili and fell in the fight. Poem 152 
has roforence to Vejiyan Tittan and his port known as 
Porundupai, and what looks a naval defeat of another chief- 
tain Pindan in this place. ‘There are allusions to Pali hill 
and Nalli. Aham 165 refers to the Kosar ‘of united 
counsel ’, and seems to refer to their location in Kongu. It 
‘also contains the names Anni and Migiili but the passage 
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s loo corrupt to know the connection fully. Aram 372 
refers to the capture of Tirukkõvilür, the capital of Kiri, by 
Adiyamān of Tagadür. That Paraņar celebrated this inci- 
dent is stated in plain terms by Avvaiyir, the poetess in 
poem 99 of Puyandniru. 


From these references collected in this fashion we 
could form a more or less definite picture of the political 
divisions of the Tamil land in the generation of Paranar. 
‘This picture becomes very much more definite and clear, if 
we could collate it with similar imperfect pictures that we 
may form by a study of other single authors such as 
Parayar himself, We shall reserve that for a future ocon- 
sion, Now taking Paranar alone we find him celebrate the 
Chija who was father of Karikila definitely as a contem- 
porary, as also Séramin NeJum Géralidan and the Ohdja 
‘Verpahaadakkai Poruvirarkkilli. This Chëla probably was 
cither the father of Karikäla or his grandfather. We find 
this Paranar celebrating Saran Seaguttuvan in the fifth 
section of the Padirrupattu. We have already made refe- 
ronee to this author’s direct reference to Adiyamin, Pahan, 
Nannau, Kari and others. These must therefore have come 
all in one generation, that is, the generation extending from. 
the grandfather of Karikila to the Cèra Setiguttuvan, 
‘The period of time ascribed to any one of these chiefs must 
‘be a period that would fit in with this political condition of 
‘the Tamil land. It has already been pointed out that this 
somewhat vague picture of the political condition of the 
South is capable of being completed by bringing into colla- 
‘tion the picture that can be made of it from other authors 
Whose works have come down to us like those of Parana. 
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Without going elaborately into that comparison I may at 
once state that the Tamil land was divided among the threo 
kings; the Pindya with his capital at Madura, the Cara 
with his capital at Vanji on the west coast, and the Chëla 
with:his capital at Uraiyir,* at the commencement of this 
generation. The intervening region and the border land 
‘of the north where a good deal of fight would have to bo 
done was divided among a number of chiefs who were very 
ofton independent of the kings, and sometimes acknow- 
edged allegiance to one or other of them. Of such wo find 
mention in the writings of Paranar himself. Tho informa- 
tion that we obtain from him is confirmed and supplement- 
‘od by various other poets among whom mention may be 
made of Mimilantr from whom I have to draw for further 
information later on, Tt is this latter that makes mention. 
of Pulicat ns the Vadukn frontier (northerm frontier).t ‘The 
corresponding frontier on the western side sooms to have 
extended to the north of tho Tuju country into which, as 
was noticed already, a new tribe with tho namo Kóéar 
effected entry in the days of Nannan. Immediately to the 
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east of them were the territories of the two chiefs Vichchik- 
kin and Irangivél of Araiyam, just below this and along 
the hill region bordering the Western Ghats and the 
Eastern where they meet the Western was perhaps the 
chieftain Piri of Parambunālu. To the east of it was the 
territory of Adiyamin of Tagadir (Modern Dharmapuri), 
to the south-east of which was the territory of the chieftain 
‘Ori with his territory round about the Kollimalais. Across 
into the South Arcot District, particularly the hilly portions 
öf the west, was the territory of Kāri with his capital Tiruk- 
kövilür. Bebind them, almost in a sort of second line, was 
the chieftain Pahan with his territory ronnd the Palnis 5 
Kay round the Podiyil hill in the Madura and Tinnevelly 
districts ; Evvion the Coromandal coast with his territory 
embracing a part of the Pudukkéttai state and the District 
of Rimniq. There is another chief the Tondaimin 
Tondirayan who was certainly the contemporary of Avvat 
and Adiyamin Anji, though not directly mentioned by 
Paranar. His capital was at Kanchi and he ruled the 
torritory round Kinchi under Chdja suzerainty. We have 
besides to locate, from the works of Paranar himself, the 
Kééar somewhere in the Kongn country. This seems the 
political distribution of the territory belonging properly 
tothe Tamil land in the generation of Paranar the poet. 
Any age therefore that could be ascribed to е байдат, 
in which Paranar did play a prominent part, must exhibit 
more or less this condition of political distribution of 
territory in the Tamil country. Any age which, from 
what could be known of it, does not visualise this political 
division has therefore necessarily to be rejected. The 
question therefore now is whether the latter half of the 
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6th and the first half of the 7th century, fixed by Mr. Subra- 
maniya Ayyar, or the 5th century to which Mr. Ragava 
Ayyangar assigns the Saiigam, fit in with the political 
circumstances thus shadowed forth from the works of 
Paranat. ‘The first alternative is very easily disposed of. 
The period of a century from 560 to 650 was the period 
‘whon the great Pallavas were prominent political factors in 
tho south, and practically the whole of the ‘Tamil country 
was under their influence in the northern half, The 
southern enclave was equally indisputably in the hands of 
the Pandyas among whom the most prominent character 
was the famous Kin Pindyan or Sundara: Pindyan or 
Nhiyasir Nedumiran, His contemporary of the north was 
Narasimhavarman 1, Pallavamalla, Both of them had for 
their contemporaries alike the Tévaram Hymners, Appar 
and Sambandar, There is no retlection of this political 
condition in the literature under examination, nor is there 
any prominent mention of the Pallavas at all, in the region 
where they held sway, about which however, Parapar has 
a very largo number of references to make. While these 
Literary mon take the greatest pains always to distinguish 
one ruler from another of the same dynasty by giving to 
each the distinguishing epithet, it is not open to us to 
identify, without sufficient lead from our sources, one ruler 
with another without very ‘substantial reasons, The 
identification of Séndan Saiyan of the cooper-plates with 
the Pindyan Nedum Seliyan of ‘al nginam fame 
to say the least, not proven. In regard to the historical 
value of the Silappadhikdram and Mapimékhalai about 
which afew words must be said here by way of reply to 
Mr. Sabramaviya Ayyar’s contemptuous reference, which 
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betokens an amount of ignorance which would be inexeus- 
able in one with any pretensions to scholarship. Seriguttu- 
van Gra figures prominently in both the works. The 
author of the first is younger brother of Sefgattuvan. The 
author of the other is his friend and both of them worked 
ata subject, legendary ог other, that caught their imagi 
tion and dealt with it poetically, laying the scene, how- 
ever, in the contemporary Tamil India of their time. Now 
the question is, are we to accept tho statement of this 
prince-poet when he apeaks of his parentage or not, though 
hho might choose to put it, asa poot, in tho mouth of one 
under авро]? Are we not to accept his statement in 
regard to the achievements of his brother particularly when 
thoy happen to be confirmed in every detail by an indepen- 
dent post Paraynr who celebrates him in one section of 
another work Padiyyupattu? ‘Those who have taken it 
upon themselves to uso these pooms know their responsibi- 
lity obviously, and use tho material presumably with criti- 
cal caro, It is just possible that there are differences of 
opinion in respect of a detail here or a detail there as being 
of a historical character or no, Buta wholesale condemna- 
tion such as is found in the extract from Mr, Subramaniya 
Ayyar quoted above, can be but the off-spring of blank 
ignorance and an incapacity to appreciate other mental 
attitudes and situations. 











Passing on now to the other period so far asoribed, the 
Pandit is perhaps ona little more safe ground, but the 
arguments with which he finds it necessary to buttress this 
Position shows Мв weakness. I need only mention two 
points here:— (1) The erroneous and impossible identification 
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‘of Maritardja of Kurila with Mandaramésral of Kérala which 
name, by the way, does not find mention to my knowledge 
in these works, (2) Тһе equation of the Vambamériyar 
with the army of invasion under Samudragupta, It has 
already been pointed ont that the interpretation of the 
quotation regarding the Nandas is wrong altogether, and that 
it is go is proved by a similar passage in lines 4 and 5 of 
poem 251 of Aham” ; but there area number of references 
which carry the invasion of Mauryas up to Mohir of 
Pajaiyan Miran, In one of these passages at any rate, the 
Pandit tries to establish the contemporaneity of this in- 
-vasion with the Palaiyan Miran, which, from the text, is un 
tenable. ‘The term M@hir is used in the passage to stand for 
the chieftain of Mdhir not necessarily Pajsiyan Miran. 
That reference and the various other references to the 
Mauryas in Mimilanir, as well as the reference to their 
cutting thoi way through rock in their march southwards, 
all of them do refer possibly to a great southward invasion 
of the Manryas, a newly-ostablished dynasty. We know now 
beyond doubt, since the discovery of the new edict of Asoka 
at Maski in the Nizam’s dominions, that Asoka’s territory 
extended right down to the frontier of Mysore within the 
boundaries of which other edicts were discovered years agu. 
‘We know of no wars excepting the famous Kalinga war 
that Asoka carried on for purposes of conquest, Chandra- 
gupta not having had the time to do it, the further conquest 
of territories not included within his Empire but included 

















* ят? CacSer-né ger Oaipdas Guif gò 
wprvcd-Lmset an) Cary. 

+ Азат 69 and 281. Gur Aust seems the preferable reading in 
Puro 18. The blundering of the commentator is worth remarking. 
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within that of his grandson, historians ascribe to Chandra~ 
gupta’s son Bindusiira, the father of Asoka who himself held 
the viceroyalty of the southern frontiers with his capital at 
‘Viaiéa (Bhilsa, or belter Besnagar).* ‘The conquest of the 
south by the Mauryas must have therefore been made either 
by Bindusira, the king, or, by the viceroy-prince, his son, The 
term Vadukar ured in this connection by the Tamils is a 
general designation for all northerners, and indicates, in the 
various references before us, an onward move southwards of 
certain northern tribes of which we get porhaps the final 
glimpse in the movements of the Pallavas till they come into 
occupation of Kinchi and the extension of their power at 
Teast as far sonth a4 ‘Trichinopoly and Kumbhakonam, All 
the passages of Mimilanir, referring to the incidents, refer 
to thom as past occurrences and not as contemporary events. 
‘This interpretation of the passages relating to northernors 
‘agrees very well with the claim of certain Tamil kings to 
having won victories over the Aryan army, which attribute 
is specifically given to the Pindyan Nedum Geliyan whose 
name figures in the Silappadhikiram, Such a general 
movement against the north could on general considerations 
‘be postulated only of the period of confusion that followed 
the decline of Maurya power in the north and the rise, to 
the imperial position afterwards, of the Andhras and the 
Andhrabbrityas in succession. ‘The fifth century is hardly 
the century in which we get anything like a glimpse of such 
a great movement of people. With this general position of 
affairs clearly before us, the Gajababu synchronism does not 








V.A. Smith's Barly History of India (rd edition) p. 149. 
Note the footnote containing the statement of Tiranths, the 
‘Tibetan historian. 
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appear in the least impossible ; but appears on the contrary 
very highly probable. ‘The information which could be 
gathered from the Ceylon Chronicle Mahdvaméa compiled 
in its present form in the 6th century; but from material 
put together in epic form at the commencement of the 4th 
century, from a written source traceable to the first century 
B.O., is not as unreliable as it is too readily taken to be. 
It that Buddhist chronicle does not refer to Pattintdavi in 
во many plain words wo have rio right to* expect it ; but 
that does not invalidate the existence of a Gajabihu or of 
his visit to the court of Genguttuvan Sera, The synchro- 
nism thus established must, it seems to me, stand; no 
satisfactory reason having been pnt forward so far to invali- 
date it, The newer information only goes so far to confirm 
it. Tho tradition of Pattini has takon such a hold upon. 
the people of Ceylon that it is quite likely it was introduced 
under the favourable auspices inferable from the Silapp- 
adhikdiram, though natnrally the Buddhist chronicle of the: 
Mahivihtira omits montion of itt 








[A lecture delivered under the auspices of the 
Pachaiyappa's College Tamil Sangam on the 
7th March 1917 in the Pachaiyappa’s Най, 
with tho Hon'ble Dewan Bahadur P. Raja- 
gopalachariar, O.I.E., in the Ohair.) 


Tt most be no r, that other ehror which may: 
reach back to similar old sources, do mention the incident specifically. 
(Vide Upham's Aajaratniteari and Rajaoati. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLV, pp. 72-78. 








India at the Dawn of the Christian Era. 





India the wonderland of the east, as it is even now 
socalled, was made known tothe west, when the world- 
conqueror, Alexander the Great, forced open her gates on 
the north-west, Our knowledge of India at all of a definite 
character may be said to extend no farther than this period, 
ав, according to the most recent authority, his connexion 
with India was not much more than à great raid, It is 
matter of common knowledge that he had to give up his 
idea of carrying his conquests right up to the eastern limite 
of the land (according to his own notion of the configura 
tion of the earth), owing toa mutiny among his soldiers 
headed by his cavalry commander Koinos. Before leaving 
India, however, he divided his conquests on this side of the 
Indian Caucasus into three viceroyalties as follows 








I. Paropanisadae, the country west of the Indus, with 
Oxyartes, the father of Roxana, for its viceroy. 


IL. Tho Punjab including in it tho kingdom of Taxila, 
and that of Porus, that of the Sophytes together with the 
territories of the Oxydrachoi and the Malloi, under the 
viceroy Philip, son of Machetas ; leaving the civil administ- 
‘ration in the hands of the native princes, 


TIL. Sindh including the kingdom of Mousikanos, 
“Oxykanos, Sambus and Maeris of Patalene under Peithon, 
‘the son of Agenor, for its viceroy. 
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Philip was murdered in a mutiny, before the death of 
Alexander, and his place was taken by Eudamos who: 
romained in India till called away in 317 B.O. to help 
nmenes against Antigonus of Asia, the most powerful 
among the Diadochi (the generals who divided Alexander's 
‘amongst themselves). When the Macedonian Empire was 
partitioned a second time in 821 B. 0, (consequent on the 
death of Perdiccas, the regent of the first partition), the 
Indian province, enst of the Indus, was left out of account, 
з Рейһоп Һай to withdraw tothe western bank of the 
great river, About 305 B.C. Seleucus Nikator made an 
attempt to revive the empire of Alexander in this region, 
Iut had to relinquish his hold upon the whole of Afghanis- 
tun, and enter into a humiliating treaty with Chandra- 
gupta, the Maurya emperor of India, ‘This personage is 
bolioved to have been in the camp of Alexander in the 
Punjab, and, thrown upon his own resources as the great 
Macedonian turned away from the banks of the Ravi, he 
tool: advantage of the contusion resulting: from the departure 
of Mexander to overthrow the ruling Nanda in Magadha, 
and sot himself up as the first emperor of India known to 
history. In tho course of fifteen years he was able to make 
himself so strong as to fight Seleucus not only on equal 
terms but also to extort from him sucha valuable cession 
of territory as Afghanistan up to the Hindu-Kush. For 
three generations this dynasty held its power undiminished. 
‘His grandson Asoka, the great Buddhist Emperor of India, 
was able to hold his own with the successors of Seleucus, 
and maintained with them the diplomatic relations thus 
begun by his grandfather. It seems to be well attested that 
both Seleucus Nikator and Ptolemy Philadelphus ћай воль 
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ambassadors to the courts of Chandragupta and Bindusira, 
‘although scholars are not wanting yet who consider the 
particular edict of Asoka, a mere boast, With the death of 
Asoka about 230 B. O. the Mauryan empire loses its hold 
‘upon the more powerful and distant of its vassals, and the 
days of the dynasty are numbered. 

From this event to the year A.D. 319 the date of the 
rise to power of the Imperial Guptas, the history of India is 
yet quite uncertain, although we are able to gain a few 
‘glimpses as to the general features of the history of that 
period, The Asiatic empire of the Seleucidae was attacked 
‘simultaneously by the Romans and the Gauls from the west 
and north-west, and the Parthians from the east, About 
the beginning of the second century B.O., Parthia made 
good her independence under Arsakes Mithridates I, and 
Baktria under Eukratides.* ‘This was but the reflex action 
of the movements of the nomad tribes in the far-off plaing 
of Mongolia, ‘The great tribe of the Hiung-nu fell, with all 
the fervour of neighbourly love, upon the Yuet-chi, and 
dislodged them from their then habitat in the plains of 
Zangaria. ‘These in their turn fell upon the Wu-sting, killed 
the Wu-sung chieftain in battle, and marched further upon 
the region then in the occupation of the Se, Sdk or Sakas. 
‘These last had to make room for them along the right bank 
of theOxus and occupy the country protected by the Indian 
Caucasus. The Yuot-chi were themselves defeated by the 
son of the late Wu-sung chieftain. When his father fell in 
battle he found a secure asylum with the Hiung-nu, who 
now helped him to regain his lost patrimony. It was in the 
course of these movements that the Gakes and possibly 

ki Salts ей, рб. 
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some of the Hiung-nu moved down the Kabul valley into 
India, and occupied the country on the right bank of the 
Indus, right down even to Gujarat, Itis one of their out- 
settlements on the Jumna tbat the coins and other anti- 
quities of Muttra would seem to warrant, 





While all this was taking place across the borders of 
Tudia, in India itself there was going forward a revolution 
of no less consequence. Tho Mauryan empire was over- 
thrown by Pushyamitra Sunga, the Maurya general, in spito 
of the loyalist minister, a brother-in-law of Yesiiaséna 
Sitakarni of the Dakhan, ‘The usurper’s strength was tried 
by a triple war:—(1) against Menander, the ruler of Kabul ; 
(2) against Kavavela, the Kalinga ruler of Orissa ; (8) against 
‘the loyalist Yogñasëna and in bebalf of a counter-claimant 
to the throne of the kingdom of Vidharba. ‘Though for the 
time successful against all these, the empire had suffered 
vital injuries. The Dakhan kingdom or viceroyalty 
becomes so powerful that the Andhras establish an imperial 
position themselves, and render their quota of sorvice by 
holding out against the Saka invaders from the north-west 
and west. It must have been in the course of these wars 
that the occasion should have arisen for the founding of the 
era which now goes by the name of Vikramaditya, and that 
under the name of Saka, As to both these eras and the 
circumstances of their origin, there is very considerable 
difference of opinion among scholars. In the course of the 
political shiftings deseribed above, a clan of the Yueh-chi, 
by name Kushiina, was able to push its way into India and 
establish a kingdom in the Punjab including Kashmir. The 
greatest ruler among them, whose empire came into touch 
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with the Chinese Empire on the one side and the Parthian 
on the other, is Kanishka, the Constantine of the Buddhism 
of the greater vehicle (Mahīyīnism). Learned scholars 
associate him with both the eras above referred to, while 
there are уві others, who would dissociate hiin from either 
and refer him to a period later than both. None of them, 
however, take him beyond the period I bave marked at the 
beginning. At the very beginning of the Christian era then 
the Panjab and the frontier province, including Kishinfr, 
‘were under the Kushinas or their immediate predecessors 
or their successors. Gujarat and Malva, including northorn 
Konkan, were under the Salas. 





During the period marked out above, we have been 
passing from the supremacy of Buddhism (if such an 
expression can be regarded as appropriate at all), through 
а reastertion of the Brahman ascendency, on to a final 
compromise, ending оп the one side in Mahiyinist Bud- 
ahism, and on the other in the Hinduism of the Gita. For 
ag Professor Kern maintains, on the authority of the ‘Tibetan 
historian Tirinath and the Saddharma-pupdartka, the 
founder of the Madhyimika school of Baddhism. Nigir- 
juna was a disciplo of the Brahman Ribulabhadra who was 
much indebted to Sage Krishna, Paraphrased, this means 
no less than that these teachers drew a part of their inspira- 
tion from the Gita.* ‘This is borne out by the importance 
‘which attaches to Bhakti (devotion) in Mahāyānist Buddhism 
and later Hinduism, 











During all this period of active mutations both in 


religion and polities, Sonth India would appear to have 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, p.122. 
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been ont of this great vortex. This is a delusion Aue moré 
to lack of information than to a lack of history. ‘The edicts 
of Asoka mention the Chola, Pandya, Kerala, Satlyaputra, 
and Ceylon, among those with whom he entered into 
diplomatic relations. He thought it worth his while to 
send his son and daughter to Ceylon as missionaries, ‘These 
facts put it beyond a doubt that there was some com- 
munication between Magadha and Ceylon, generally by 
way of the sea, It cannot be that the neighbouring coast 
was not also brought: into touch with the north, The 
edicts of Asoka, found in the Chitaldroog district, make 
it certain that there was some connexion, and in all 
likelihood by way of land, and by the east coast, The 
Coylonese tradition, as embodied in the Mahdvaméa, is 
quite in support of this conclusion. Between the Mabi- 
wishfra and Milva there was a great trunk road notwith- 
standing the great forest region between them, ‘This road 
it is that has given us the name Dakshinipatha (Dakban), 
Most likely this road wound its way over the hills by way 
of Barhanpur into westren Milva. ‘The middle region was 
the forest, which it continued to be even up to the days of 
Harsha, 





During this period, and for a long time after, Hindus- 
tan (the country north of the Vindhyas), Kept touch with 
tho outer world by way of land mainly: the south kept 
itself in contact with the rest of the world chiefly by way 
of tho sea, ‘That the Hindus did not always wait for others 
to come to them for goods is In evidence in a variety of 
ways. There is, first, the statement of Cornelius Nepos, 
who says that Q, Motellus Celer received from the king of 
43 
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tho Suevi somo Indians, who had been driven by storm into 
Germany in the course of a voyage of commerce.* This i: 
quite a preciso fact, and is borne out by a number of tales 
of voyages with the horrors attending navigation depicted 
in the liveliest colours in certain classes of writings both in 
Sanskrit and Tamil. Among the places mentioned in the 
latter classes of sources are those in the East Indian Archi 
pelago, such as Java (Sivaham), Sambhava (Karpira- 
sambhavam), Kafiha (Sumatra), and KaJaham (Burma)t not 
to mention China. It would thus appear that there was 
some very considerable activity in maritime commerce. 
‘They used to have lighthouses to warn ships and one such 
is described at the great port at the mouth of the Kavéri, 
big palmyra trunk carrying on the top of ita huge oil-lamp. 

On either coast were towps of great commercial impor- 
tance. Beginning with the coast of the Arabian Sea and 
passing over the ports beyond the region of South India, 
tho first town of importance is what the classical geogra- 
phers call Tyndis (Tondi) where Qailandy now stands, 
Opposite to it lies what was called Liuke (White Island) 
now going under the name Sacrifice Rock, or ‘Velliyan 
Kallu’ among the people. ‘The Ophir of these geographers 
is located by some at the site of modern Beypore. South 
from this was the great mart of Muziris (Mayirikkddu, 
Kodungalur or Cranganur) the port of Vanji or Karir, the 
capital of the Céras, with the river-mouth Pseudostomos 
(Alimukham or false mouth). This is the port to which 
navigators turned their course when, through the enterprise 
ot Harpalos, the south-west monsoon was discovered. 


* Маепайе, Ancient India, p. 110. 
Y Ka]abam is now proved to be the same as Katiba (Sans) 
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Passing this port we come next to Bakare (Vaikkarai) the 
port of Nyeacinda in the territory of the Pandion of Madura 
(Nirkkunyam in the kingdom of the Pindyans at Madura). 
After this the classical geographers mention only Cape 
Comorin (Kumiri). Passing Kumiri they lead us into 
the Argalie (Argali in ‘Tamil, Mahodadi in Sanskrit) 
gulf, and thence into the port of Kolkoi (Korkai). It is 
here that the island of Taprabane naturally finds mention. 
‘The origin of this name for Ceylon has been the causo 
of very ingenious speculation. It is regarded by some 
ag the equivalent of ‘Tamraparni (the Tambapanni of the 
Buddhists). ‘There is another derivation more fanciful 
than this, namely, tap Ravana a a corruption of dlpa 
Ravana. The more likely and much less ingenious origin 
would be dip Ruan, Ruan being ono of the kingdoms in the 
Island of Coylon, about the beginning of the Christian era, 
according to the Mahävamsa; and that the kingdom to 
which sailors should inevitably go from the Argalic gulf, 
Proceeding still further through the gulf these sailors camo 
to the eastern emporium of Toydi, the great mart for Chineso 
wares, and commodities from the Eastern Archipelago. 
Further north of this was Puhr at tho mouth of the 
Kūvòri; tho next port of importanco on this side was 
Maisolos as Pliny calls it (Masulipatam).* 











To take up the political geography of South India as a 
whole then, the country south of the Krishna was divided 
among ‘the three crowned kings’ and seven chieftains, 
with an eighth coming somewhat later. It is the coast 








* Kanakasabbai's ZamiZs, 1809 Years Ago, Ch. 1 
Ancient Indie anà Ptolemy. 
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region andthe more open country that belonged to the 
kings, while the middle regions of hills and forests belong- 
ed to the chieftains, and perhaps even a few tribes (Nagas 
and others). ‘The east coast from near the mouth of the 
Krishna to the south of Tondi, in the Zumindari of Ramnad, 
belonged tothe Chola, although midway between the 
Kingdom proper and its northern viceroyalty of Kinchi 
lay the hill-country round Tirukkdilir, in the possession of 
a class of chieftains named Malayamn, very often loyal 
supporters of their suzerain, occasionally traculent and 
rebellions. South of the Chöja kingdom lay that of the 
Piniya, which extended from coast to coast, and embraced 
within its borders the modern districts of Madura and 
‘Pinnevelly, and the State of ‘Travancore, taking in also a 
part of Coimbatore and Cochin. ‘This included in it the 
chieftaincies of Aay (the Aioi of Ptolemy) round the Podiyil 
bill in the Western Ghats, and of Evvi round about the port 
of Korkai in Tinnevelly. ‘There was besides the domains of 
Pohan round the Palnis, which comes under their sphere 
of influence as well. North of this and aloug the Western 
Ghats on the seaside lay the territory of the Cara: a 
territory stretching right across the Palghat gap through 
Salem and Coimbatore. South Mysore was parcelled out 
among a number of chieftains corresponding to the modern. 
Pajayagérs, whose allegiance was at the disposal of either, 
but the more powerful, of their neighbour kings. Such 
were the Irungé of Arayam, Piri of Parambunid, Adiya- 
min of Tagaiir (Dharwapuri) and Ori of the Kollimalais. 
‘The first of these was within Mysore territory proper, and 
to the east of his domain lay the Gangas, and Kongu to the 
south, 
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These. chieftaincies were the bone- of contention. bet- 
ween the, Chdjas and. the Oéras. When the period 
under treatment begins, the Chdlas are supreme under 
Karikila, who ascended the throne, probably after 
defeating the Céra and Pandya in a battle at Vennil 
(Kéilvenni as it is now called) in the Tanjore district. 
He was a remarkable sovereign who, in many ways, 
contributed to. the permanent wolfare of his subjects 
and has consequently been handed down to posterity 
as a beneficent and wise monarch. He constructed 
the embankments for the Kivari, and his chief port 
Puhir was the great emporium of the east const. His 
reign was long and, taken along with those of his two 
predecessors and the successor next following him, con~ 
stitutes the period of the first Chola ascendency in the 
south. In the reign of his successor a great catastrophe 
befell Pubiir, and the city and port were both destroyed. 
This was a hard blow to the ascondency of the Chdjos. 
But Karikila had, after defeating his contemporary Cara, 
given ono of his daughters in marriage to the son of his 
vanquished rival. ‘This alliance stood the Ohdlas in good 
stead. Karileila’s successor began his reign with a victory, 
which his heir-apparent won for him, against the Oera 
and Piya combined, at Kariyir, probably in the Salem 
district.” When Puhūr was destroyed there was a civil 
war, owing perhaps to tho untimely death of the young 
Chja prince; and the Cara ruler for the time being, 
advanced through the central region. He intervened in 
favour of his cousins with effect, as against the rival clai- 
mants of royal blood, and restored the Chila dynasty to 
Vin the region round Kijshasti in the Chinglepat Dt 7 
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some power ; but the ascendency surely enough passed from 
them to the Cèra, The Ora ascendency under the Red- 
Cera (Serignttuvan) lasted only one generation; in the 
reign of his secossor tho Pin(lyas rose to greater importance 
апа Ње Оза suffered defeat and imprisonment at his 
hands. This Pindya ascendency probably lasted on some- 
what Jonger till about the rise of the Pallavas in Kānchi, 
‘This course of tho political centre of gravity of power in 
Southern India is borne out in very important particulars 
by the Ceylon chronicle called the Mehiivamsa, According 
to this work, the Chöjas were naturally the grentest enemies 
of the Sinhalese rulers. ‘There were usurpers from the 
Ohëla country in Ceylon in tho first century B.O; and there 
were invasions and counter-invasions as well, On опе 
‘occasion the Chile invaders carried away 19,000 inhabitants 
of Ceylon and set them to work at ‘the Kivéri’ as the 
Chronicle has it. ‘This looks very much like an exploit ot 
Karikila, seeing that it was ho who built the ойу об Раћаг, 
King Gajabihu of Coylon was prosont at the invitation of 
Red-Céra, to witness the celebration of a sacrifice and the 
consecration of the temple to the ‘Chaste Lady? (Pattint- 
divi) at Vanji, on the west const. 

The ascendency of the Cora, however, passed away, 
as already mentioned, to tho Pāņdyas in the course of one 
single goneration, The Red-Oóra was succeeded by 
son, ‘the Oëra of the elephant look’, who was his father's 
viceroy at Tondi, and figured prominently in the wars of 
his predecessor in the middle region. He was defeated 
and taken prisoner in a battle, which he had to fight 
with the contemporary Pandyan, designated the victory, at 

* Upham's MedBeemfs, Voli, p. 228, 
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Talaiyālangānam. With this mishap to the ruler the ēra 
ascendency passes away. The Pëndyas of Madura take 
their turn now, and continued to hold the position of hege- 
mony up to the time that the Pallavas rise into importance. 
‘This, in brief and in very general terms, was the political 
history of South India at the beginning and during the 
early centuries of the Christian Era, 





Passing on from the political to the industrial condition 
of India, we have already described the principal sea-ports, 
both on the western and eastern seaboard. If, as has been 
pointed out, there wore so many thriving ports and, if 
foreign merchants sought these for trade at considerable 
risk of pirates and, if there was so much enterprsie in sea 
going among the inhabitants of the country, the conclusion 
is irvesistiblo that the country had prosperous industry, and 
во, оп oxamination, it appears certainly to have Ъеоп, 
Apart from the complaints of Petronius that fashionable 
Roman ladies exposed their charms much too immodestly 
by clothing themselves in the * webs of woven wind’, as he 
called the muslins imported from India, Pliny says that 
India drained the Roman Empire annually to the extent 
of 55,000,000 sesterces, equal to £ 486,979 * sending in return 
goods which sold at a hundred times their value in India. 
He also remarks in another place, ‘ this is the price we pay 
for our luxuries and women.” 




















That the industrial arts had received attention and 
cultivation in early times in India is in evidence to the 


‘the total £ 11,000,000, £ 6,000,000 for Arabia, 








* Mommeen giv 
£ 5,000,000 for India. 
+ Malabar Manual. Vol. i, pp. 250-1. 
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satisfaction of the most sceptical mind. ‘The early Tamils 
divided arts into six groups: ploughing (meaning thereby 
agriculture), handicrafts, painting, commerce and trade, the 
learned arts, and lastly the fine arts. Of these agriculture 
and commerce were regarded as of the first importance, 
Flourishing trade presupposes a volume of industry, the 
principal of which was weaving then, as it also has been 
‘until recently, Cotton, sill and wool seem to have been 
the materials that were wrought into cloths. Among the 
woollens we find mention of manufactures from “the wool 
of rate”, which was regarded as particularly warm. ‘There 
are thirty varioties of silks mentioned, each with a distinc- 
tive appellation of its own, as distinguished from the 
imported silks of China which had a separate name. ‘Tho 
character of the cotton stuffs that were manufactured is 
indicated by the comparisons instituted between them and, 
*eloughs of serpents” or ‘vapour from milk’; and the 
general description of these as ‘those fine textures the 
thread of which could not be followed even by the eye.’ 





‘The chio exports from the country, as the author of 
the Periplus says, wore’ theso: ‘'The produce of the soit 
like pepper, great quantities of best pearl are likewise 
purchased here, ivory, silk in the web, spikenard from the 
Gauiges, betel from the countries further to the east, trang- 
parent stones of all sorts, diamonds, rubies and tortoj 
shell from the golden Chersonese or from the islands off tho 
coast of Limurike', ‘This is all from the port of Muziris on 
the west coast. Не goes on to say: “There is a great 
resort of shipping to this port for pepper and betel ; the 
merchants bring out a large quantity of spice, and their 
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other imports are topazes, stibium, coral, flint, glass, brass, 
and lead, a small quantity of wino as profitable as at 
Barugaza, cinnabar, fine cloth, arsenic and wheat, not for 
sale but for the use of the crew’, That Pliny’s complaint 
about the drain was neither imaginary nor: hypersensitive 
in evidence in a passage descriptive of Muziris in one of 
the ancient classics of ‘Tamil literature* : + Musiri to which 
come the well-rigged ships ot tho Yavanas, bringing gold 
and taking away spices in exchange’, 








Regarding the trade of the east coast, here follows a 
description of Puhär as a port ; * Horses wero brought from 
distant lands beyond the seas, pepper was brought in ships ; 
gold and precious stones came from tho northern mount- 
ains; sandal und aghi? camo from the mountains towards 
the west; pearl (rom. tho sonthern sens and ooral from the 
eastern seas, The produce of the region watered by the 
Ganges; all that is grown on thé banks of Ме Казані; 
articles of food from fam (Ceylon) and the manufactures 
of Kijaha (Barmia)’ t were brought there for sale. ‘The 
products of particular importance received in the port of 
Tondi are aghi? (a kind ot black aromatic wood), fine silke 
stuff (from China), candy, sandal, scents, and camphor, 
All of these articles and salt were carried into the interior 
by means of wagons drawn by teams of oxen, slowly 
trudging along through town and village, effecting. ex- 
changes with commodities for export. Tolls were paid on 
the way, and the journey from the coast up the plateau and 











* Айанйийги, роета 149. 

+ Pattinappalai, 1. 127 fi. and The Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p- 27. 
Kūļaham is now identifed with Kaftha or Kadiram, Kegala inthe 
Malaya Peninsula- 
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back again occupied many months. A brisk and thriving 
commerce with the corresponding volume of internal trade 
argues pence, and the period to which the above description 
will apply must have been a period of general peace in the 
Peninsula, They did not forget in those days to maintain 
a regular customs establishment, the officials of which piled 
up the grain and stored up the things that could not 
immediately be mensured and appraised, leaving them in 
the dockyards carefully sealed with tho tiger signet of 
the king.* 

‘The Tamils built their own ships ; and in the other 
crafts of tho skilled artisan they seem to have attained some 
proficiency, though they availed themselves of experts from 
distant places, In the building of the royal palace at Баћа, 
skilled artisans from Magadha, mechanics from Mariqam 
(Mabratta), smiths (rom Avanti (Milva), carpenters from 
азала, workedt together with the artisans of the Tamil 
land. ‘There js mention of a templo of the most beautiful 
workmanship, in the same city, built by the Gurjjaras.$ 
In the building of forts and in the providing of them with 
weapons and missiles, both for offence and defence, the 
‘Tamils had attained to something like perfection, Twenty- 
four such weapons are mentioned among the defences of 
Madura, 

Passing on from the industrial to the literary, gooial 
and religious condition of the south, which we have so far 
been considering, we have again to do with the three king- 
doms, each with a capital city anda premier port. The 
Pattinappi 


f Moinzkhalet, Canto xix, Il. 107 and ©. 
$ Ibid, Canto xviii, 1 148. 
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Chiles had their capital at Uyaiydr, with Pubar for am 
alternative capital and chief port ; the Pandyas had their 
capital at Madura, with the port and premier vicoroyalty at 
Korkai; the Оёгаз had their capital at Vanji, with the prinei- 
pal port and viceroyalty at Tondi. The Ohdjas had their pre 
mier viceroy, who was generally the heir-apparent or at least 
a prince of the blood, at Kinchi. ‘These towns and ports, 
therefore, bulk very largely in the literature and literary 
traditions of the period. The road from Kanchi to'Trichinopoly. 
appears to have passed through Tirukkdilir. From Trichino- 
poly (i.e. Uyaiytr) to Madura it lay along the more arid 
parts of the. Tanjore district to Koiumbai (now Kodumbalir) 
in the state of Pudukëtta, and thence to Neduogulam; from 
which place the road broke into three, and led up to Madura 
in three branches, From this last town a road kept close to 
the banks of the river Vaigai up to the Ghats; and from 
thore it went up the hills and down again along the banks 
of the Periyiir to tho town of Vanji, situated near its mouth, 
‘There were also other rouds besides ; one, at least, from 
‘Vanji to the modern Kavir, and thence on to Tirukkdilir. 
‘These roads were not safe in all parts alike, there being cer- 
tain portions of them which passed through desert regions, 
inhabited by wild tribes, who were a cause of terror to the 
wayfarors, particularly those who had something to lose, 
notwithstanding the fact that robbery was punished with 
nothing short of impalement. Journeys were none the less 
frequent for purposes of pilgrimage, or in search of patron- 
age for learning, or for the profits of commerce, 








The rulers in those days held before them high ideals 
of government. ‘Their absolute authority was limited 
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by the ‘five great assemblies’, as they were called, of 
ministers, priests, .generals, heralds (spies), and ambas- 
sadors. ‘There appears to have been a general permit for a 
learned Brahmin to speak his mind in any durbar ; and 
эв often. gave ont their opinions most fearlessly. This 
sega was similarly accorded also to men of learning. I 
anag? ~ instances in illustration: a Brahman pilgrim from 
‘ai. country happened to be present at the Cèra 
cours) Gon the O8ra king gave orders to his ministers 
to set his army in motion to avenge an insult that 
some northern princes, he was told, had given him, 
‘Tho minister's remonstrance and the reluctance of the 
general were overruled. This Brahman got up and point- 
ed out, in a speech, that he had warred for the fifty years 
of his role in order to safeguard his earthly interests; but had 
done very little to provide for himself in the life to come. 
‘Of course the expedition was countermanded, and the king 
began to make provision for the future. A young Pandya 
Ying of the next generation showed himself too enthusinstic 
‘tor war, and it fell to the lot of one of the poets at conrt to 
woan him of this war-eraze. Tn a poem of 850 lines he 
conveyed the hint to the king; if language can be conceived 
to be the art of concealing thought, here is an instance par 
„ + lence. ‘Tho next instance takes us to the court of the 
en -venlin of Tirukkdiliir, who neglected his wife. A 
numbgy of poets of the first rank intereoded and restored 
him to her. ‘The next case that I will mention hero is that 
of a poet, who enjoyed the patronage of successive Ohiln 
rulers. He found that at the ond of a civil war the victori- 
‘ous Chila was abont to pnt to death his vangnished consin- 
‘The post pointed out that the victory tranished the good 
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name of the Chëlas, quite as much as a defeat ; and that ha 
did not know whether to rejoice for the victorious Chöla or 
weep for the vanquished one. ‘The intercession was cer 
tainly effective. These illustrations show in addition the 
respect that learning commanded, I shall permit myself 
‘one more illustration to show this respect. The warlike 
Pandya referred to already, came to the throne young. He 
had immediately to go to war against a combination of his 
two neighbours, and his court was naturally anxious as to 
the result, ‘The young-prince ina poem, full of poetical 
grace, assured them that he would return victorious, and 
that, if he should fail, the poets of his court, including 
Mingudi Marudan, might cease to attend. ў 





‘Tho ideal of justice set before them .in those days was 
something unattainable. They strove their utmost to attain 
to the sublimity of their ideal ; and a king was judged good 
or bad upon the degree of success he achieved in this parti- 
cular branch of his duties. ‘Oh the king! ho is to blame if 
the rains fail ; he is to blame if women go astray. What is 
there in a king’s estate, except perpetual anxiety, that 
people should envy the position of a king for!’ Learning 
went in search of patronage. There must have been a very. 
considerable output of literature, Tt was doubtless to check 
the growth of the weed of learning that a body of censors 
called the Saigam was instituted. It is a number of works, 
which received the imprimatur of this learned body, that 
has been the source of all this information regarding this 
period. ‘This is not the place to enter into the question of 
the origin of Tamil Literature ; or of its independence or 
otherwise; or of its connexion with the literature of 
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Sanskrit. But I may remark, in passing, that Tamil Litera- 
ture (as distinct from language,) cannot lay claim to that 
independence that its votaries demand for it with more zeal 
than argument. Learning was somewhat widespread and 
much songht after. Woman had their share of learning, as 
the number of women poets indicates. Nor was this learn- 
ing confined to the Brahman ; although he was the sole 
custodian of the ‘ northern lore”, 








In matters religious there was a happy confasion. Jains, 
Buddhists, Brahmans, Gaivas, Vaishnavas, and people of 
other persuasions, both major and minor, all lived together 
and at peace with one another. ‘There were splendid 
temples in tho city dedicated to the worsbip of the celestial 
treo Kalpaka, the celestial elephant Airivata, Vajriyudha 
(the thunderbolt of Indra), Baladéva, Sirya, Chandra, Si 
Subrahmanya, Sitavihana, of Nigrantha, Kima (god of 
ove), and Yama (god of death). There were seven vihiras 
reputed to have been built by Indra, tho king of the gods 
in which dwelt no less than 300 monks (Buddhistic). 
The temple of Yama was outside the walls of the town, in 
the burial ground in the city of Pubir, the capital of 
tho Ohéjas.’* The three rival systems of the Brahmans, 
and those of the Jains and the Buddhists flourished 
together, each with its own clientele unbampered by 
the others in the prosecution of its own holy rights. ‘The 
Brahman was regarded as an inconvenience, by some, but 
the general feeling was that be was indispensable to the 
prosperity of the State. A devout Buddhist and an ascetic 
Jain prince both speak of him with great respect. He was 











* Pattinappdlal etc. 
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the custodian of the hidden lore; he was the guardian of 
tho sacred fire, the source of material prosperity to the 
State; he was the person who performed the sacrifices 
according to the difficult orthodox rites, and thus brought 
timely rain, ‘These are the terms in which these heterodox 
writers refer to him, He bad a function in society and he 
discharged it faithfully. The whole attitude both of the 
‘orthodox and also of the heterodox in matters of religion was 
pity for the ignorance of the other; but nothing more 
‘bitter, as Max Muller has very well pointed out. 


Animism seems to have played an important part in 
the religious system of those days. ‘There was a temple 
consecrated to the *Chaste Lady’, as she was called, who 
died in consequence of the murder of her husband. Her 
images are preserved in temples up to the present times, 
for, according to Dr, A. K, Kumarasami,* some of the 
images depicted in illustration of the ancient art of Ceylon 
ave of this deified woman. Sati was in vogue ; but under 
well recognized limitations, ‘This was permitted only to 
‘women, who had neither natural guardians to fall back 
‘upon, nor children to bring up. ‘That it was not uncommon 
for young women to return to their parents widowed, is 
‘vouched for by a comparison that a poet institates between 
the approach of darkness and the return of the widowed 
young woman, whose husband had lately fallen in war. 
Annual festivals were celebrated with great eclat, and one 
of the grandest was that to Indra celebrated at Pubir. 











I have gathered my facts from a vast body of Tamil 
Literature only recently made available to the student, I 





Ж}. R. A. S, 1999, p. 292. 
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‘now proceed to consider the sources of this information, 
which are the classical writers ; Indian literature, Tamil and 
Sanskrit ; and the Ceylonese chronicle. Of the first group, 
Strabo wrote in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, Pliny 
published his geography in A.D. 77; the Periplus of the 
Erythracan Sea was written in the first century A.D, ; 
Ptolemy wrote his geography about A.D. 150 ; the Peutin- 
gerian Tables were composed in A.D. 222. ‘There were 
other writers who wrote later, but we are not concerned, 
with them directly. I wonld draw attention to three 
points, taken from the works of classical writers. 


Pliny remarks : « At the present day voyages are made 
to India every year, and companies of archers are carried 
оп board, because the Indian seas are infested by pirates ”. 
Later on he says: ‘It (Muziris) is not a desirable place of 
call, pirates being in the neighbourhood, who occupy a place 
called Nitrias ; and besides, it is not well supplied with 
wares for traffic’, This was before 77 A.D. Ptolemy 
regarded this port Muziris as an emporipm, and places the 
country of Aioi south of Bakarai, ‘The Peutingerian Tables 
state clearly that two Roman cohorts were maintained in 
the sme town for the protection of Roman commerce. 


Mr. Sewell, who has made an elaborate study of the 
Roman coins found in India, considers that the coin finds 
lead to the following conclusions * :— 


1, There was hardly any :commerce between Rome 
and India during the Consulate. š 
ыйын е Мал ннер йрн ыы НЙН 

° 7. R. A. S, 199, p. 591. 
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2. With Augustus begau an intercourse which, en- 
abling the Romans to obtain oriental Inxuries during the 
early days of the empire, culminated about the time of 
Nero, who died 68 A.D. 


3. From this time forward the trade declined till the 
date of Caracalla, A.D, 217. 


4, From the date of Caracalla it almost entirely 
consed. 


5. Tt revived again, though slightly, under the 
Byzantine emperors. 


He also infers that tho trade under the early emperors 
‘was in luxuries ; under the later ones in industrial products, 
and under the Byzantines the commerce was with the south- 
‘west coast only, and not with the interior, He differs from 
those who find an explanation of the fluctuation in the 
political and social condition of India itself, and the facili- 
ties or their absence for navigating the seas ; and considers 
that the cause is to be sought for in the political and social 
condition of Rome. 





From an examination of the second class of my sources 
of information alone, we find that there was a period when 
South India was under great rulers, who gave the country 
perce and thus provided the indispensable security for 
commerce. ‘This period can be shown to correspond to that 
of the Roman empire from Augustus to Caracalla, After 
this period, we find the country in a condition of political 
flax, ‘Theso being so we may still find one, at least, of the 
most potent causes of this commercial decline in the 


и 
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internal condition of India itself. Pliny and Ptolemy do 
not mention the Roman cohorts at Maziris which the 
Peutingerian Tables do. The first exploit of the Red 
Сага is the destruction of the Kadambu tree on the sea 
coast. Another compliment that the posts never miss au 
opportunity of bestowing upon this patron is that the 
Céra fleet sailed on the waters of that littoral with a sense 
ot dominion aad security. The Kajamba mentioned above 
is explained as a tree of extraordinary power which could 
not be cut down by ordinary man. I rather think from tho 
context that it has reference to a piratical rendezvous. If 
this view be correct, the advent of the said Qsra brought 
‘along with it security. ‘This would be in conformity with 
Ptolemy's reference to Aay, who was one of the seven 
chieftains known to literature as ‘the last seven patrons’, 
From the body ot works known to Tamil scholars 
Éaúgam works their contemporaneity could easily be esta- 
blished. I have examined this question elsewhere in tho 
chapter on The Augustan Age of Tamil Literature and find 
the name Aay a distinctive name of an individual, and not 
that of a family. ‘Then Aay mast have been the contem- 
porary of. or a little older than, Ptolemy, and the age of 
the Red Cara, and the Ora ascendency. ‘This conclusion 
only confirms what has been arrived at independently of 
js class of evidence. Gajabihu of Ceylon, who visited 
the Rod Ora almost at the end of.his reiga, rnled accord- 
ing to the Ceylonese Chronicle from A.D. 113 to 135, 
Allowing for the difference between the Ceylonese date 
of the Nirvina of the Buddha aud that arrived at by 
modern scholars, as Dr. Fleet, namely, sixty years, the 
date for Gajabāhu would be A.D. 173 to 193, The Osra 
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ascendency then would cover the latter two-thirds of the 
second century A.D. Here has to be brought in the 
Paisichi work Brihat Kathā. Among the temples men- 
tioned as having been found at Puhir was one dedicated 
to Sitavihana, This personage was the ruler in whose 
court flourished the minister Gunidya, who was the author 
of this stupendous work which stands at the root of all 
romantic literature in India, whether in Sanskrit or any 
vernacular. It wasa translation ofthis work that set the 
fashion in Tamil for the composition of the romantic epics. 
‘The age of tho original is still matter under investiga- 
tion, Tho latest authority on the question is the Dutch 
scholar Speyer, who would place itin the third century 
AD, at the earliest—a date clearly impossible according 
to our line of inquiry. Ishall not say more about it hero 
now ; but only remark that one of the works, clearly based 
upon this, has to be referred to a period anterior to the 
tronomer, Vavihamihira A.D. 533, ‘his work, Mani- 
makhala refers to the asterism under which the Buddha 
was born as tho fourteenth; which, according to the 
modern computation, following Varābamihira, ought to be 
the seventeenth. ‘The Ceylon Chronicle also deserves to 
be investigated more carefully. So far investigations from 
‘different points of view only appear to confirm its chrono- 
logy, except for the correction made above. 








The date of the death of Caracalla corresponds closely 
to the disappearance of the Satavihanas of the Dakhan. 
According to the latest opinion the power of the Kushinas 
also vanished about the same period. In South India 
Likewise the Pindya aseendency passes into darkness. 
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‘The century following is one of the dark spots in Indian 
history, until the rise of the Guptas in the north, of the 
Chāļukyas in the Dakhan, and of the Pallavas in the south. 
‘More research into Tamil literature and the Ceylon Mahi- 
vaméa would yield results worth the trouble, failing coins 
and other auxiliaries. There may be also something to be 
gained by a careful study of the traditions that grew up 
later on. 


(Lecture to the Mythic Society.—Reprinted from 
the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
Vol. IV, No, 4.) 


The Mahavamsa and South Indian History. 


I 


‘The publication of a corrected text of this PñJi work 
and a revised translation by Professor Geiger mark an 
important step in the direction of the investigation into the 
historical value of this chronicle so far as it bears on the 
history of South India, ‘That Professor Hultzsch should 
have carried on this investigation some way in the pages of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society for July of last year indi- 
cates the attention that this question is likely to receive, 
though the learned Professor confines himself to the period 
of South Indian history covered by lithic records in the 
publication of which he has done the best work so far for 
this part of the country. ‘There is, however, another part 
of that history which requires as much investigation, nay 
‘even more, as it remains comparatively unexplored. Not- 
withstanding the translations already available, the facilities 
for the study of this question did not exist for pursuing 
definite lines of enquiry till now. Professor Goiger’s trans- 
lation and the researches of Dr. Fleet and a few others 
make the study possible, 





Professor Geiger’s translation carries the work just to 
the point at which light from inscriptions becomes avail- 
able. Itis particularly ofthis part and ofits historical 
value, that thore has been the greatest divergence of 
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opinion, A careful aud scholarly investigation into this 
period was wanted and has now become possible. Before 
‘wo proceed to set forth the information available, a brief 
resume of the results of Professor Geiger’s study will be of 
value to those who may not be able to make the study for 
themselves ; the more so, as some important questions. 
bearing on the literatare and history of the Tamils depend 
‘upon the historical value of these chronicles of Ceylon. 


Leaving aside the literary questions connected with 
the Mahivaméa for the time, the sources from which the 
Chronicle drow its material can be traced by means of the 
Vaméattappakigini a native commentary on the Chronicle 
by an unknown author. Dr, Fleet's researches leave little 
doubt as to the Mahavamsa being a ‘dipika’ or commentary 
on the Dipavaméa ; and this would warrant the inference 
that the Mahdvaméa of the ancients in the introduction is 
no other than the Dipavaméa itself. At the time of the 
composition of the earlier of these, the Dipavamsa at the 
close of the fourth century A.D., there existed in Ceylon a 
sort of chronicle embodying the history of the island from 
its legendary beginnings onwards. This old chronicle 
constituted part of the Affakathd, i.e, the old Commentary- 
literature on the canonical writings of the Buddhists which 
Buddhaghdga took as a basis for his illuminating works. It 
‘was like the Affakathd, composed in old Sinhalese prose, 
probably mingled with verse in the Pali language. 








This Affakathd-Mahdvaméa existed, as did the Affa- 
Ratha itself generally, in various recensions in different 
monasteries of the island. The divergences among these 
recensions were slight. ‘That at the Mahāvihāra monastery 
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at Anurñdbšpura was of particular importance as it is from 
this recension that the auther of the Mahavamsa Tika drew 
for his meterial. 


‘The Chronicle must originally have come down only to 
the arrival of Mahinda in Ceylon, but was continued later 
in all probability down to the reign of Mahiséna (beginning 
of the fourth century A.D.) with whose reign both the 
Mahivamsa and the Dipavaméa come to an end. 


The Dipavaméa presents the frst clumsy redaction in 
Pali verse, The Mahavaméa, on the contrary, is a now 
treatment of the same material distinguished by greater 
ЗШ іп е изе об е РЫ! language, by more artistic 
composition, and by a more liberal use of the material 
contained in the original work, The author of this is 
known by the name Mahiniman, 


Buddhaghdga bases his historical introduction to the 
Samantapastidhika on the Dipavaméa; but he completes 
and amplifies the information therein available, by recourse 
to the only other source, the A/fakatha itself. 


The Mahdvaméa Tika brings to the contents of the 
Dipavaméa and the Mahdvaméa further additions from the 
game original source, This last was not composed till the 
period A.D. 1000 to 1250. ‘This Tika leaves no doubt 
that the author had the Affakathd before him and also 
supposes it to be known to his readers and accessible to all. 


‘Thus it is clear that all these works had, practically, 
the same source of information and were composed at 
diferent periods by different authors in the following order: 
Dipavaméa (fourth century) Samantapisidhika (fifth 
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century), Mahavaméa (sixth contury) and the Tika (in the 
eleventh or twelfth century). 


In regard to the trustworthiness of these chronicles 
Professor Geiger is pitted against R. O. Franke, Kern, and 
V.A. Smith, H. O. Norman to a qualified extent, and 
Rhys Davids are in support, The Professor follows 
‘Windisch in regard to the interpretation of the Buddhistic 
tradition, and would not have us pour away the child with 
the bath, but would begin by removing the mythical 
additions. We need by no means however, take tho residue as 
burrent coin, Here we are concerned to examine how far 
the tradition is established as trustworthy, by internal or 
external evidence, and how far shaken as being untrast- 
worthy. 








It we pauso first at internal ovidence then the Ceylonese 
Chronicles will assuredly at once win approval in that they 
at least wished to write the truth, Certainly the writers 
could not go beyond the ideas determined by their age and 
their social position and beheld the events of a past time in 
tho mirror of a one-sided tradition. But they certainly did 
not intend to deceive their hearers or readers. ‘This is 
clear from tho remarkably objective standpoint from 
which they judge even the mortal foes of the Aryan race. 
‘That certainly deserves to be emphasized. It is true not 
only of dominating personalities (such as, to all appearance, 
Bjira was), but also of the two usurpers Séna and Guttika 
of whom it is said: (Dip. 1147 and Mah, 21.11) rajjam 
dhammena kirayum (raled the kingdom with justice). 








‘Besides, the obvious endeavour to makte out a systema- 
tic chronology is such as to inspire confidence at the outset. 
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Indeed whole sections of the Dipavaméa consist entirely of 
synchronistic connexions of the ecclesiastical tradition with 
profane history and of the history of India with that of 
Ceylon,’ This, in the Professor’s own words, is his opinion 
of the historical value of the Chronicles from internal 
evidence. 


Moro important is the external testimony which 
supports the Ceylon tradition, In regard to the list of 
Indian kings the Ceylon tradition finds support in Brahman 
tradition concerning those before Asoka, Bimbisira and 
Afitagatru ave contemporaries of Buddha according to the 
canonical tradition, and Brahman traditions agree in regard 
to the two names ; the Naudas, Chandragupta, and Bindu- 
sūra aro undoubted historical personages and in regard to 
them the traditions agree closely. Chandragupta’s Brah- 
man counsellor Chinalya is known to the Chronicles. It 
is only in regard to the length of the reigns of Bindusira 
and Asoka that there is slight difference. In so far as this 
period of Indian History is concerned the Ceylon tradition 
finds support in the Hindu Purdyas though Jain tradition 
does not agree quite во well. 








The Dipavaméa, the Mahdvaméa and the tradition of 
the country itself are unanimous that the conversion of 
Ceylon was the work of two of Asoka’s children, his son 
Mahinda and his daughter Sangamitta. The fact of the 
conversion of the island does not find mention in the two 
Rock Ediets of Asoka which mention the island namely, 
Edict XIII which includes the island among those to which 
Asoka despatched missionaries, and in Edict If among those 
in which he provides for the distribution of medicines. 
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‘These are of the thirteenth year of his reign, while the 
conversion of the island is put down to the eighteenth year 
in the Ceylonese tradition. Such an omission casts a doubt 
upon the authenticity of the tradition which, according to 
V. A. Smith, is heightened by the suspicious look of the 
name Sangamitta, 


There is nothing unusual about the canonical name 
superseding the lay, and this seems even to have been the 
fashion in later inscriptional times, ав the name of the 
several queens, nay, even those of the Chila rulers would 
g0 to prove. There is nothing to warrant our expectation 
that Asoka should mention these names in any of his edicts. 
‘The two already referred to are earlier than the date of 
conversion of the island and the only other where we can 
expect such reference is according to Fleet of date A.B. 256 
twenty years later than the event which makes the reason 
for mention not sufficiently compelling. In any case we 
are on too uncertain grounds to draw definite conclusions 
from this omission. 


‘The mention of Ceylon in the earlier edicts, if the 
name Tambapanni is to be taken as referring to the island 
and not the ccast opposite, can only warrant the inference 
that before Mahinda relations existed between continental 
India and Ceylon, and that efforts were made to transplant 
Buddhist doctrine to Ceylon. This inference finds support 
іп е Малата эрд the Dipavam$a which relate that 
* Asoka, sending to Devinimpiyatissa presents for his 
‘second consecration as king, exhorted him to adhere to the 
doctrine of the Buddha,” 
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Tho history of the missions as related in these 
chronicles finds confirmation in important particulars in 
the inscriptions in the Bhilsa Topes. There is architec- 
tural evidenco of an unimpeachable character in the same 
monuments regarding the transplantation of the branch of 
tho sacred Bodhi-tree from Uruvela to Ceylon. 


There is thus a very strong body of evidence to support 
the assumption that the Chronicles do attempt to give what 
their authors accepted as a true narration of events mixed 
up, of course, with all that their pious fancies depicted as 
the necessary accompaniments of the successful adoption of 
the true doctrine, If so much is warranted in regard to 
the events narrated, the next important enquiry would 
naturally be the value of the chronology of the Chronicles. 


п 

‘Tho objective confirmation of the Chronicles detailed 
already proves at least that the statements made in the 
Chronicle are not altogether untenable and aro worthy of 
being testes They are not to be accepted as infallible, 
and the longer the interval between the time of the events: 
and that of the narration the greater is the possibility of 
error and the more will the influence of legend be notice- 
able, 





This general position applies with particular force for 
the oldest period extending from the lauding of Vijaya to 
the accession of the sixth in succession from him, Devi- 
nimpiyatissa, ‘The first fact that casts suspicion is that the 
date of Vijaya’s arrival is said to have been the date of the 
Buddha’s death. All the reigns are given a round number 
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of years for their duration ; and there is a positive impossi- 
bility in regard to the reigns of the last two: Pinduki- 
bhaya and Muțasiva, The former ascended the throne at 
thirty-seven and had a reign of seventy years. ‘This would 
give him 107 years of life. His successor was born of a 
marriage before he ascended the throne, and must have 
been past the prime of manhood when the father died. 
Yet his successor is credited with the long reign of sixty 
years. ‘The only explanation possible for this is that the 
chronology was made to fit a scheme for making the 
arrival of Vijaya coincide with the Nirvina of the Buddha 
which coincidence somehow got to be believed in at the 
time. ‘There would then be an error of about seventy or 
eighty years, This error need not invalidate the tradition, 
however, as the account of Pindukibhya’s campaigns gives 
опе a decisive impression of trustworthiness, Even for the 
period following there are clear evidences of gaps filled up 
in this manner, as for instance, the reigns of the following 
six rulers, of whom four are sons of the last with two 
‘usurpers between, occupy a span of ninety-two years. When 
we come to the reign of Duttagimayi, the chronology 
becomes credible, the numbers appear less artificial and 
more trustworthy. Even in the period of doubtful chrono- 
logy the reign of Devinimpiyatissa and the arrival of 
‘Mahinda stand out clear from the waveriug traditions of 
the times before and after. 








The starting point of the chronological tradition 
recorded in the monkish Chronicles of Ceylon is the year of 
‘the Buddha's death. For this tradition events and histori- 
-cal characters are of importance only in so far as they were 
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of importance for the development of the Buddhist com- 
munity. ‘There are isolated occurrences and personalities 
connected, even in early times, with a certain date which 
announced the time that had passed since the Buddha’s 
death. There would naturally be gaps between, and 
fictions would be made filling up and completing the 
tradition. ‘This was probably the manner in which the 
chronological system of Ceylon was built up, taken over in 
all probability from the Affakatha, 


One of the fixed dates established at a specially early 
period which forms the corner stone of the whole system 
is the number 218 for tho coronation of Asoka, ‘This event 
is said to have taken place four years after tho actual suo- 
cession of Asoka and this would bring this last event to 
214 yenvs after the Nirvina, Subtracting from this twenty- 
eight years for Bindusira, the father, and twenty-four for 
Chandragupta the grandfather of Asoka, Chandragupta’s 
accession would have taken place 162 years after the 
Nirvana, His accession is now generally ascribed to the 
year 321 B.O. The year of the Nirvina would thus be 
321-4162 or 483 B.O. Admitting the hypothetical character 
of the two dates, it must still be said that the year 218 for 
the coronation of Asoka is one which deserves to be the 
Jeast suspected, as there is nothing impossible or even 
improbable in regard to the preservation of a definite tradi- 
tion over the comparatively short period of time. In regard 
to the date of Chandragupta’s accession a little shifting 
backward or forward may be necessary but the error is 
likely to be just a few years. In regard to the duration of 
the two reigns, the twenty-four years for Chandragupta 
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may be taken as quite certain as in this particular the 
northern and southern traditions are in agreement, while 
the difference of three years may have to be allowed one 
way or the other for his son. Nevertheless there seems to 
be a tendency to unanimity in regard to the much disputed 
date of the Buddha's death as stated above. 


It is needless to discuss here all the alternative dates 
offered for the same event except that of the chronology 
current in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, namely, the year 
544 B.O., for the Nirvinn. ‘That this date is wrong and 
contains an error of about sixty years is now generally 
admitted, Nor is it based on a continuous tradition as has 
already been pointed out by Fleet, It is a relatively late 
fabrication and has to be referred to the eleventh century 
A.D, Asa matter of fact indications are to be found that, 
in earlier times, and indeed, down to the beginning of the 
eleventh century A.D. an eva persisted even in Ceylon 
which was reckoned from 483: B.O. as the year of tho 
Buddha's death. From tho middle of the eleventh contury 
the new era took its rise being reckoned from the year 
544 B.C, and is still in use. 














In discussing this question King Pardkramabihu and 
his predecessors up to Udaya II 1507 A.B. will have to be 
dated, ‘That Parikramabihu was crowned when 1696 years 
had elapsed after the Buddha's death (i.o. in the year 
1697 A.B.) is derivable from inscriptions, confirmed and 
completed by literary data, Eight years later (i.e. in the 
year 1705 A.B.) a second coronation apparently took place. 
In the fourth year afterwards when 1708 years had gone 
‘by since the Nirvana (that is in the year 1709 A.B.) he held 
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4 Buddhist Synod. According to the Ceylonese era these 
are the years A.D. 1153, and 1161, and 1165. ‘This period for 
Parikrama is supported by an entirely independent source, 
namely, a South Indian inscription at the temple of Tira- 
vāliévara at Ārpākkam. ‘Thus for the second half of the 
twelfth century A.D, the existence of the Ceylon era 
beginning from 544 B.O. is established with certainty. 








According to the Oxjavaméa, the six predecessors of 
Parñkramabšhu from Pariikrama Pipdu (121 in Wijesimba’s 
Ust) reigned 107 years. ‘The accession of the last named 
will thus fall in 1590 A. B, or according to the Ceylon era 
à. D. 1046. This date is confirmed by the South Indian 
‘Manimangalam inscription of the same date, according to 
which Parikrama Pina was conquered and killed in this 
year by the Chdla King Rajidhirija I. ‘The reign of two 
years given to him in the Oñlavamáa may be explained by 
the possibility of the reign having been counted from one 
Indian year in which he began to reign and the next in 
which he met his death, both falling within the one year 
.D. 1046. ‘This would prove that the Ceylon era existed 
in the middle of the eleventh contury A.D. 











there is a South Indian inscription which fix 
dato which throws quite a new light on the whole reckon- 
ing of eras. According to the Oñavaméa the interval 
between the accession of Udaya and that of Parilrama 
Pingu is ninety-three years aud eight days. We have 
seen above that the latter ascended the throne in A.B, 1590 
or A.D. 1046, We have consequently for the accession of 
daya HI the date A.B. 1497 or A.D. 953. But according 
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toa Tanjore inscription of Rajéndra Chdladéva, Udaya’s 
accession mustbe dated about the year A.D. 1015. 


‘This insoription gives an account of a military expedi- 
tion to Ceylon ani corresponds as to its details with one 
which, according to the Ci@favxméa (5340 foll), occurred 
under Udaya at the beginning of his reign. According 
to Kielhorn’s calculations the Chdla's accession must have 
taken place between the end of 1011 and tho middle of 
1012. ‘he expedition falls between the fourth and sixth 
year of the reign, i.e. betwoen A.D, 1015 and 1018, The 
years A.B, 1497 and 1498 mnst fall within this period. 
Taking the first years in each ease, we got the date for the 
death of the Buddha the year 483 В.О. (1497-1015 or 
482 years complete ; henoe 483 B 0.) 








So with Wikramsingho we must state the matter thus, 
‘The author of:that part of the OJavamsa which deals with 
tho kings from Udaya Ш to Parākramabūhu I lived at a 
time when the present era, reckoned from 544 B.O. was in 
use. Ho was acquainted with threo well-established dates, 
AB. 1497, 1590, 1693 for the accession of Udaya III, 
Parākrama Pāņ]u and Parākramabīhu I. But he did not 
know that tho first of the three dates was based on quite a 
different era, rockoned from 483 B.O. The interval between 
‘Udaya II and Pariikrama Pina amounted, in his view, 
to ninety-three years but was in reality only thirty-one 
‘years (A.D. 1042-1051) 


Considering the detail in which the events of this 
period are described in the OfJauaméa it is difficult to 
decide at what particular point the excess of sixty-two 
years should bo struck out. Tho principal part of the 
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excess Professor Geiger would strike ont of the reign of 
Mahinda Vand the interregnum that followed (115 and 
116 of Wijesimhia’s list) both together talking a period of 
forty-eight years, 


‘Thus then, itis clear that all parts of the Ceylon 
Chronicle are not necessarily unreliable, nor is the 
chronology even of tho earlier portions so faulty as to 
mike the rejection of the chronicles imperative from the 
point of view of history. Professor Geiger’s other interest- 
ing disquisitions are indeed valuable in themselves, but are 
not material to the question of any South Indian syn- 
chronisms tbat may be discussed in the following pag 
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Having examined as a preliminary study, the histori- 
cul valne of tho Chronicle, it becomes necessary to consider 
in what manner the Chronicle comes into touch with South 
Indian History and tradition. While for Ceylon it ia the 
Chronicle that supplies the information, it has for South 
India to be Tamil literature, as inscriptions of a date before 
that of King Mabäsëna (A.D. 325-352) are very rare indeed 
in this part of the country. The evidence of literature 
may not be so precise, nor perhaps of the same value, as 
that of the inscriptions. None the less they are of value 
and the more so where they are the only available evidence. 
Their value cannot be precisely appraised on the whole but 
in each instance it may be capable of being ascertained, if 
sufficient care be taken. 


Mhe first reference in the Chronicle that calls for 
attention is the name Nagadipa given to a part of the 
45 
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Island of Ceylon. The Island as a whole is said to have 
been inhabited by the people called Nagas. There is 
further on page 6 of Professor Geiger’s translation reference 
to the jewelled throne about which two Nagas, uncle and 
nephew, went to war. At the intercession of the Buddha 
they composed their quarrel and made a joint present of it 
to the Buddha himself. This is the account of the Buddha 
throne of miraculous power referred to in the Mfanimékhalat 
(Canto VIII, Il, 1155-63) almost in the same term: 





The next reference which finds mention in both the 
Chronicle and the Kavya is the Baddha footprint on 
Adam's Peak, According to the former the Buddha 
having accepted the hospitality of Maniyalckika, valor of 
Kalyini (in the South-West of the Island), left his foot- 
prints on Samantakita. ‘These footprints and their mira- 
culous efficacy are both detailed in Canto 11, 11, 20-25 of 
the work above adverted to (Geiger Trans., p. 8.). 


‘The next for which so far no actual reference on this 
‘side of the sea is available, is the statement that Vijaya and 
‘is companions who settled on the island found spouses in 
Madura. As a result of a mission in this behalf one 
thousand families of the eighteen guilds, landed at 
‘Mahititfa (Mantotta) opposite the Isle of Mannar (Geiger 
‘Trans, p. 59), along with the young ladies and their retinue. 
Future research must show how far this is actually true. 
One other small reference is that to the public square 
where streets intersect called Nagacatukkam. The latter 
half of the compound is a formation which has its analogue 
in the Bhiitacatukkam at Pubir at the mouth of the 
Kivéri (Mapimékhald, Cantos 1, 8, 20 and 22.), 
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The Maņimõkhalai gives an account of an almsbowl of 
‘aculous power which provided an inexhaustible supply 
of food to all suffering from hanger. ‘This belonged to a 
Brahman to whom Chintidavi (Sarasvati or Goddess of 
Learning) gave it to relieve people of hunger when famine 
prevailed. When the need was over and there was no more 
occasion for any active uso of it he placed it in a pond of 
water at Manipallava Island in the neighbourhood of Ceylon. 
This used to appear above the surface of the water once a 
‘year on the anniversary of the Buddha's birth, On one of 
these anniversaries it came to the hands of Mayimikhali as 
there was good occasion for the use of it, ‘There is so far 
no rewson to connect this with the almsbowl of the Buddha 
which was got from Asoka fall of relics at the instance of 
Mahinda by Sumana., ‘This latter attor the use of the relics 
was placed in the palace by Devānāmpiyatissa and worship- 
pod thero, 





So far the incidents referred to aro of a traditional 
charactor. Except for a cortain rity of the tradition 
in regard to these particulars which may warrant the 
inference either of affiliation of the traditions to each other 
or of their being traceable to a common sourco, these cannot 
be regarded as of any definite historical value. The next 
one is of a different character and may turn out to be of 
higher historical value, i€ not in its actual details, at least im 
its general features, This brings us in point of time to 
187 B. C. according to the scheme of chronology adopted 
by Geiger. 











It was in this year that Suratissa, one of the younger 
brothers of Tissa, succeeded to the throne of Lanka or 
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Ceylon, The Chronicle has it that he was known as 
Suvarpapinga-Tissa before his accession, Whether this has 
any connexion with the Prince in the Mapimakhalai who is 
said, on account of his meritorious works, to have been 
born of a cow in the shape of a golden egg it would be too 
much to say with the evidence available. It was in his 
reign that the first Tamil usurpation is recorded in the 
Chronicle. Two Tamils sons of a freighter who brought 
horses for sale, conquered the king and rated justly for 
twenty-two years. Aftor a restoration of the old dynasty 
for another decade, came the more important usurpation by 
the Tamil Eļāra. 


Era is described as of noble descent who came from 
the ChëJa country to seize the kingdom, overpowered the 
ruler Asela and ruled for forty-four years with even justice 
towards friend and foe, on occasions of dispute at law. 
‘The king had a bell hung up at the head of his bed which 
could be rung by those who desired a judgment at Law. 
‘The King’s only son killed a calf by accidentally running 
his car over it. The cow came and rang the bell of justice 
and the king bad his son decapitated in the same manner 
as the calf was. Professor Hultzsch points out the 
similarity between this and the Saiva miracle recorded in 
the Periyapurdpam in regard to the Ohdja Manu at 
Tiruvärür as also the undoubted allusion to it in the Silap- 
padhikiiram, 

‘The story of Manu Chéla may be traceable to a com- 
mon source with the Ceylon Chronicle, but neither of them 
gives any clue to the actual source. The reference in the 
Silappadhikdram makes the poitit more clear. This work 
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couples this incident with another of a similar character 
and ascribes both of them, as it appears from the manner 
of the reference, to the same king. ‘The other incident is 
the well-known story of the king who gave an equal weight 
of his flesh to save a dove froma hunter, ‘This is one of 
the Jiitaka stories and it occurs in the Brahman Pardnas in 
connexion with Sibi, the Emperor. This last is an old. 
‘Ohdla according to the Ohda genealogies of a later period. 


the next act of justice on the part of Elira, the tearing 
up of a snake to take out the young of a bird may be passed 
over, but the one that follows is of importance. He was 
not a Buddhist according to the Chronicle, but when he had 
damaged a Stupa unwittingly by striking against it in tho 
course of a drive he offered to pay the penalty by saying, 
‘Sever my head also (from the trank) by the wheel’, This 
has a curious resemblance to a story in regard to a Pandyan 
king who cut off his right hand for having radely knocked 
at the door and caused disturbance to a loving pair in bed. 


‘Tho third incident in this line is the complaint brought 
before the king by an old woman whose paddy, spread out 
to dry in the sun, was damaged by untimely rain, Ho fast- 
ed to bring Indra, the god of rain, to a sense of his duty 
and got him to order seasonal rain, ‘This is quite similar 
except for local and artistic details in the story to that of 
‘Ugra Pindyan who compelled Indra by force of his arm to 
send rain into the Pandya country, and thus relieved the 
country from famine, 








‘Though none of the details agree, as details, the same 
exaggerated idea of justice is ascribed as the principal 
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characteristic of the great Chila Karikila. The bell of 
justice seems quite a common feature. ‘The Pandya who 
died of a broken heart for failure of justice in the 
Silappadhikdram is described as having bad this adjunct 
for judging. ‘This is what again is referred to in a verse 
which the thirteenth century Ottakkittan composed іп 
honour of his disciple Kuldttunga II. These differences 
of detail notwithstanding, there is the fact that Ejiira was a 
‘Tamil of noble descent who came from the Chdla country. 
Can he be identified with Karikila or one of his ancestors? 
‘He might have been one of the predecessors of Karikila, 
Dut no direct identification is possible on the strength of tho 
Chronicle under reference. 


‘The next item that brings the Chronicle into contact 
with India, this time as a whole, is the assemblage 
of priests from all parts of the country on the 
occasion of the consecration of the Great Thupa. ‘The 
following places contributed the contingents of Bikshus. 
Rajagil Тараза (Benares), Jétavana, - Ghositirma 
(Койшы), Dakkinagiri (Ujjeni), Asokirma (Pappa 
pura), Kasmira, Pallavabhogga, Alasanda (the city of the 
Yonas), Vindhyan Forests Road, Bodhimania (near Bud- 
ahagaya), Vanavisa and the Kelisavihira the situation 
of which is not described. Of these places there is one 
South Indian place for certain and that is Vanavisa 
(Banavase in South Kanara). The other is perhaps the 
Pallavabhogga. Although it would be hazardous to argue 
from the order of these places and draw inferences as to 
their geographical location, Pallavabhogga seems placed in 
the narrative somewhere about the north-west with the 
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Alexandria of the Yavanas. The only certain inference 
possible is that the Pallavas were not as yet in the part of 
the peninsula where later we are accustomed to look for 
‘them both from literature and from inscriptions. In other 
words the Pallava kingdom of Kinchi had not yet been 
formed according to the Mahivaméa. 


This isa point of considerable importance to Tamil 
literary history as the same conclusion is inferable from a 
study of the ‘Tamil classics alone, 


‘The next point of contact is the reign of Vattagimant 
44-17 B,C. with an interregnum from 44-29 B.O. Im- 
mediately after his accession to the throne, he had to meet 
two dangers that threatened his very existence. The one 
was an invasion of Ceylon by the Tamils and the other a 
rebellion by the Brahman ‘Tissa in Rohina. He got rid of 
the Brahman by setting him to fight the Tamil invaders, 
but he found the invaders too strong for him, Having be 
defeated ho became a fugitive and lived in hiding for four- 
teen years in the family of a subject of his through the 
good offices of a Bikshu, While escaping with his two 
queens and two sons, he found it necessary to abandon the 
junior Somali with his royal crown and the almsbowl of 
the Buddha, He gave the first to Somali ond hid the bowl 
in the Vessngiri forest. Of the seven ‘Tamils who invaded 
Ceylon this time one took Queen Somi with the crown for 
his share and returned, The other appropriated the alms- 
bowl and followed. The remaining five reigned for fourteen 
years and seven months, The first of these five was named 
Pulahatta. Is this Arya Pirahattan whom Kapilar addresses 
in Kurinjippaj{u? Ve was slain by his commander of 
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troops Bahiya who in turn was overthrown by his General 
Paņayamāra. This last was slain by his Commander of 
forces Pilayamāra who in turn was overthrown by Dāțhika 
who was finally killed by Vattagimani. The capture of 
the queen Somi, the carrying away of the almsbowl and 
tho names Papayamira and PiJayamira may find references 
in Tamil literature. These last names sound rather like 
Palayan Maran of Mogür near Madura. In connexion with 
these there are two other small details which throw some 
light upon the religious condition of the time. As Vattngi- 
mani was fleeing from the field of battle a Jain ascetic by 
name Giri exclaimed in exultation, says the Chronicle, 
“The great black lion is flying.’ For this insult the rama 
where the Jain lived was destroyed and a Vihira (the 
Abhayagiri Vihira) was built in its place. When the seven 
warriors took umbrage at the severe treatment accorded to 
one of their number by the despotic monarch, the Bikshus 
who intervened asked the question whether the Dharma 
would be advanced by the success of the king or by the 
prosperity of the Tamils, The answer expected, as in fact 
the answer given, was that it would prosper under the king. 
‘When the king restored himself he called back Somi and 
reinstated her in her former position as queen. In her 
honour was built the Somirima which was also called 
‘Mapisomirima to bring inthe Cbilamani or crown that 
‘she had carried with her. It was in this reign that the 
three pifakas (baskets of the Buddhists) and the Affakath&t 
‘were written down. 








‘The two sons of Vattagimani ruled in succession. The 
second of these was not a Buddhist and was a rebel. His 
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name was Córanüga and he had for his queen Anula. 
Among the rapid succession of Anula’s lovers there are two 
Tamils, the city-carponter Vatuka and the Damila Brahman 
Niliya. 


‘The next reference to South India occurs in the reign of 
Цапӯа, А.р. 95 60 101. ‘There was, early in the reign, a 
rebellion of the clan called the Lambakannas. Tlanága, 
was an exile for three years in India and returned with 
an army with which he defeated the rebellious clan 
and regained his throne, There is here a story of 
Taniga’s son and the statement resembles in some details 
the story of Karikila, ‘The queen of this prince Chanda- 
mulkhagiva had the name Damil&devi. 














Tn the reign of Vohirikatissa (A.D, 263 to 285) as he 
was called there was a fratricidal war, He was an 
enlightened ruler who set aside bodily injury as a penalty. 
His reign was remarkable for the prevalence of heretical 
opinion particularly the Vatulya (Vaipulya) doctrine which 
ho is said to have suppressed. His brother Abhaya was 
caught in an intrigue with the queen and had to flee for 
protection to India. Through the help of a disaffected uncle 
of his and with the assistance of the Tamils he was eventu- 
ally able to overthrow his brother and take both the queen 
and the kingdom. 


From A.D. 296 to 315, there was a usurpation, this 
time by the Lambhakannas of Ceylon, There was a succes- 
sion of three, namely, Sanghatissa, Sanghabhodhi and 
Gofhakiibhaya. ‘The second of these was a particularly pious 
monarch and piety according to the ideals of old goes 
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generally with incapacity for efficient government. There- 
was naturally a rebellion under the minister-treasurer: 
Gothakibhaya and the king had to flee for life. He met a 
beggar who offered him food out of his litle store and in 
reward the king asked the beggar to cut off his head and 
tako it to the usurper and secure the reward. ‘The beggar 
was reluctant and to save him the crime the king gave up 
the ghost where he sat, so as to enable the beggar to take 
the head and gain the prince without committing a crime, 
Such stories are common enough but the point here is it has 

quite a family resemblance to that given of the patron chief 
Kumaga of the Tamil country (pp. 152-162 of Pandit 
Swaminatha Tyer's:Edition of Puranānīru). In the reign of 
the last of these Gothakibhaya (302 to 315) the Vétulya 
heresy was'getting stronger in its following and he is said to 
have seized sixty of the heretical Bikshus in the Abhaya- 
girivibiira and banished them to the opposite coast. A 
Bikshu from the Chdja people (by name Sanghamitta) who 
attached himself to one of the exiled there and who was well 
‘versed in the teachings concerning.the exorcism of spirits, 
‘came over filled with bitter enmity to the priests of the 
Mahivihira monastery and played a decisive part in the 
assembly arranged for the discussion of the merits of the 
two schools of Buddhistic teaching. He got the better of it in 
the argument so much that the king was well pleased with 
him and appointed him to be in charge of his two sons 
Jeffatisss and Mahiséua. By partiality to the latter the 
Bikshu lost favour with the former who succeeded to the 
throne after the death of bis father. The hostility between 
the twosects had gone so far that at the funeral of the king, 
Jetfatissa found that the other sect declined to do the 
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honour due to the departed sovereign and Jettatissa in 
revenge had to perpetrate a massacre of the recalcitrant 
priests, Sanghamitta was afraid of his life and went away 
to India till the throne should pass to his favourite pupil 
Mahiséna, 








Mahiséna’s reign, which according to the scheme of 
chronology adopted by the learned editor and translator of 
the Mahdvamsa is A.D, 325 to 352, occupied with the 
dispute and mutual destruction of the respective monas- 
teries of the two sects, Sanghamitta and the minister Sona 
‘were votaries of the new school. Meghavanniibhaya, an- 
other minister, was of the other school. This latter revolted 
against the monarch, and came to terms when the latter had 
undertaken in a measure to restore the partly destroyed 
Mahivihiira. ‘'he obnoxious minister and the Choliya priest 
wore got rid of by assassination through the intercession of 
one of the queens, Another then by name Tissa took the 
place of the dead priest and the Mah&vihira had again to be 
evacuated. Thero could have been no peace and it looks 
as though there were none. One interesting statement in 
the midst of all this controversy is that the king destroyed 
the temples of the Brahmanical gods, among which the 
phallic Siva finds specific mention, in order to build the 
Manihfravihira. Mahiisdna’s reign brings the Mahdvaméa 
proper to a close. 











‘Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the 
actual dates in the Chronicle there can be no manner of 
doubt now as to the broader periods. There is very strong 
ground for accepting Professor Geiger’s scheme, There 
can be no objection to taking the dates as generally correct. 
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If by gathering together the references to India from the 
Chronicle we could examine in the light of these whatever 
information may be available on this side of the sea, there 
is the likelihood of some confirmation in regard to certain 
outstanding facts; but it must at the same time be recog- 
nized that there is no Chronicle on this side to compare 
with the MahdvamSa. Regrettable as this absence may be 
it is advantageous in some respects because the information 
available would throw an unmeant and perhaps therefore a 
truer light, upon the matters under consideration. 








‘There ів а body of Tamil literature of which some at 
east has to be referred to this period. Does a study of the 
Chronicle throw any light upon this question ? The object 
of this study of the Chronicle is to make such a compara- 
tive study possible. In what has been gathered above one 
fact stands out clear that there was considerable intercourse 
between the island and the mainland, particularly the 
Chëja country. There is again the clear statement that there 
were Brahman settlements and Brahman temples in the 
island; that the kind of Buddhism that came from the 
Chëla country was the Mahayana form whereas that which 
is traceable to upper India is the Hinayina, Does this 
general position find any echo in the literature of thi 
period ? 


We shall not enter into any examination of specific 
details on this occasion. We would reserve that for a fuller 
examination seeing that Mr. L. D. Swamikkennn Pillai 
joins issue with astronomical data, The Mahavaméa, at least 
‘this part, does not mention that Gajabibi went to India 
‘or built a temple to Patti i as the Silappadhikaram 
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says a Gajabihu did. But the other side must have better 
authority than they are able to produce, as this omission 
may possibly be explained away. 


Without in any way anticipating the discussion we 
have promised to ourselves it may be pointed out that the 
monks of the Mahiivihira monastery were under no obliga- 
tion whatever to mention this fact, ‘The question whether 
woek days were in use in South India before a particular 
ute will have to be examined separately from evidence 
South Indian, All this and other connected matter will 
be considered in a detailed study of the ancient literature 
of the Tamils as they are at present available. 





(Reprinted from the Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Vol, IV, 197-140.) 


Miscellaneous Communications. 


‘The Kisar of Tamil Literature and the 
Satiyaputra of the Asoka Edicts. 





On page 84 of the January number of the Journal tor 
1922, there is a note on Satiyaputra of the Asoka Edicts— 
where a reference is made to my communication in a 
previous number of the Journal. It is stated that I have 
identified tho Satiyaputra of the Asoka Edicts with the 
‘Niyars of Malabar. An extract is quoted from an article by 
Mr. K. G. Sankara as against this. The points that 
‘Mr. Sankara makes out are (1) that the term Sati cannot be 
applied to the matriarchal folk of the West Coast, and that 
Kéralaputra is distinguished from Satiyaputea ; and (2) that 
Durga devotees, like the Bengalis, are not described as 
Satiyaputra, In regard to these, it is enough to say that if 
‘one set of people took a name from some feature like the 
worship of Durga it does not logically follow that all the 
worshippers of Durga should be so named. If aot of 
people, foreigners toa locality, gave a name to another 
class of people from a feature that struck them as somewhat 
Peculiar, it need not be correct to the degree indicated in 
the first part of Mr. Sankara's argument. I do not believe 
that in the note quoted I have made any attempt to 
identify the Satiyaputra with the Nayars precisely. My 
only contention was that the name had its origin in the 
matriarchal habits of the people, and that need hardly 
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include all the matriarchal folk in one group. Mr. Subra- 
manyam, the author of the note under reference, brushes 
aside my note a3 well as Mr. Sankara’s with the dictum that 
“what goes for the early history of India is almost an 
inextricable tangle of proved facts und wild guesses”, He 
proceeds to his own solution of the question in the last three 
paragraphs of the note in question. Proceeding to define 
the limits of Céra, the country lying to the north of it and 
Kongu, he comes to the solemn conclusion: “I identify 
the Satyaputra with the Kõśars of Kongu Nāqu, " 








‘Phe form of the word as written in this sentence may 
lend colour to this conclusion, but has no warrant what- 
sover in the inscriptional records of Asoka, That was the 
discussion with which my note started—whether “Satiya” 
can be treated ns the equivalent of “Satya”. I founddit 
impossible to make the conclusion, and hence proceeded to 
give tho explanation that I did in 1919, when I had all the 
information about the Késar that I have put together in the 
following paragraphs, It may be useful to invite attention 
to-these data, 








am not transliterating the Tamil texts, as the whole 
of thom will appear in the revised edition of my Ancient 
India, which is in preparation. ‘Those who wish to go 
further into the study of these will have an opportunity to 
study them there. 


Kasar-—They are roferred to as entering the country of 
‘Tula by defeating Nannan and killing his state elephant.* 








* Parapar in Kurwivtopad 78. 
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апрац? territory included in it both TaJu* and Konkant 
(Koiikinam). These Kiar are under reference in Alum 
196 as having pat out the eyes of the father of a lady, Anni 
Giiimili, and to have been destroyed at her instance by two 
chieftains, Kurambiyan and Tidiyan.t They are found 
mentioned as Kongn-ilam-Kaéar in the Silappadhikiiram, § 
and are associated with the Kongu country (Salem and 
Coimbatore) districts. One clan of them is associated with 
Podiyil hill, and tho tribe that settled there became known 
эв Маййт Кат. In the same terms Mīmūlanār describes 
the Kadar as winning a victory against their enemies at 
Podiyil hill, and, as Möhür declined to submit to them, the 
Mauryas advanced south.| ‘The other poets, such as 
Marodan Tanikan, Kalliqanir, Nakidrar and Aiydr 
Mndavanir, make mention of these Kasar also. Of these 
tho first and the fourth associate the Kééar with Sellir. It 
seems to have been a place in the Chila country.** Nakkf- 
rar’s reference is to a Ohdja having made an effort to conquer 
their territory. Kallidandr’s reference is to their having 
protected on one occasion the chieftain Abdai. They, there- 
fore, seem to have been a well-known tribe of people, 
foreigners to the ‘Tamil country, who settled in various 
ocalities ultimately, and came to be known as МПа Коа, 
“settled in four towns,” if the particular reading of the 














Í Paramar in Añam 196 and 369. 
9 М.М. Svāminītha Aiyar’s eda., р. 3,1,2. 
4 Kurustopai 18. Perumbaguag’. 

1 Aion 251. 

** Айат 90 апй 220. 
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first word is correct. Who were these Kééar, and what was 
their connexion with the Mauryas? The suggestion was 
made elsewhere* that these may bea tribe of people, the 
same as the K6salivus of the Ramdyana, and it is possible 
they were the Кёз, who led the advance part of the 
army that marched upon Pitalfputra in favour of Chandra- 
gupta according to the drama Mudrardkgasa. According to 
Мапа (x, 20 and 22 these were Kgatriya Vrityas who, ac- 
cording to Usanas, were water-carriors and distributors of 
water at fountains. ‘They were a people who had a great 
reputation in the south as warriors, and are described 
invariably as people who kept their word. -Kannan of 
‘Kivérippattapam refers to the practice ofthe younger mem- 
bors of this tribe learning the use of weapons by hurling 
them against a pillar made of the wood of the mururgait 
(Erythrina Indica) troo. The four places of their establish- 
ment, if tho reading Nalir is not a corruption of Nalhir,t 
would be the Nalliir near Podiyil hill; Selldr, probably in 
the Chile country on the east coast§ ; Pili, wherefrom they 
Beginning of the South Indian History, pp. 94-6. 

+ Puram 169. 

Í That he Kísr were known in (our divisions io clearly stated 
in U, 808-9 of the Maduraik-Kunji. The wuthor thero institutes a 
comparison between the appearance of the four groups of councillors 
atthe Pigdyan court (other than the ministers) and the coming of the 
four sections of the KBiae of “unfailing word ". 

§ Thoro is 2 Selif between the railway station, Koragichtrl 
in the Tanjore-Negapatam line, and Kogaiviéal, a placo of some im- 
portance now, and of great reputo in the age of the Sangam. The only 
objection to the identification is that it is aot as near the wea as the text 
would require. The local Aiyantr (Sista) temple seems identifiable 
with the “ sacrificial abode ” of Parafurima. 
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were dislodged by the Chõlas, in the Cèra country; and 
Кода south-east from this territory. 


‘Thus it is clear that the KéSar, whoever they were, 
were a class of men who enjoyed a reputation in the Tamil 
country for determination and trath, for great military 
prowess, and for being wealthy as a result of trade. They 
were apparently in occupation of the Taju country, which 
is referred to almost as their home territory.* If the reading 
Nallūr is correct, they hada settlement in the south-west 
corner of the Madura district. But their most important 
settlement seems to have been Selliir, which is referred to 
clearly as having the sea towards the east of it, and is des- 
eribed as the place which offered worship to all of the 
gods, and where Parasurima celebrated the sacrifice which 
brought to an ond his destruction of the Kshatriyas. It was 
at the end of this sacrifice, according tothe Purinic story, 
that he made a gift of the earth he had conquered to the 
Rishi patriarch Кайуара. ellir therefore must have been 
оп ог near the east coast, and may have memorials of its 
associations with Paraéurima, There are a number of places 
having this association, as, for instance, the town of Kolar, 
which has asmall Paragurima temple on the bund of the 
tank to the east of the town, But this Sellir seems to refer 
to the village near Kodaiviéal, about 7 miles south-west of 
Kumbhakonam, which wasa place of considerable import- 
ance and great repute in the age of the Śaùgam. It is some 
distance away from the sea, but may barely satisfy the 
requirements of the text, The local Aiyandr temple has 
traditions which may associate it with Paragurima, as was 

Aham 15 
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already stated. There is a Sellir mentioned in the Kérajol- 
patti, the traditional history of Malabar, which is spoken of 
as Parum-Gellir, associated undoubtedly with Paraarima, 
but asa place where’ he performed his penance after the 
sacrifice and the gift to Kasyapa. ‘The attribute “ parum ” 
before the word would certainly indicate the existence of 
another Sellir, from which this had to be distinguished. 
This is closely associated in Malabar tradition with 
Gokearnam, and has to be looked for on that coast. filmalai 
(Saptagaila), near Cannanore, has associations with Paragu- 
rima, being known as Rimantali (temple of Rima). There 
perhaps will be found the Param-Sellir of Malabar tradi- 
tion. 

‘Tho habitual attribute given to these Kééar in literature, 
“the Kééar of unfailing word,” has led to tho ingenious 
suggestion that they might be the Satiyaputra of the edicts 
of Asoka, ‘fheir association with the Tulu country would 
seem to support the identification, It is doubtful, however, 
whether the Satiyaputra of the edicts can be regarded as 
equivalent to Sutyaputra literally translatable into “ sons 
of truth”, ‘Thero is besides the chronological difficulty. 
‘They are spoken of in some of the passages quoted above as 
entering the TuJu country recently in the days of thé poet 
Paranar and possibly even Mamilar. It would therefore be 
too much-to infer that in the days of Asoka the Késar wero 
‘a people so closely associated with the Tulu country that 
they gave the name to the region, 








[Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, 1928.) 





The Konkan and Konkani Language 
and Mont D'Eli 


In his review of the Konkan and the Koukani 
language by Dr. V.P. Chavan, Mr, Edwardes suggests 
a derivation for the term ‘Konkan’, deriving the word 
from ‘Kongu’ on the analogy of the Kanarese form 
Tenkana. He rightly rejects the Sanskrit derivation of 
the word suggested by the author as unconvincing, but his 
alternative suggestion ‘does not take us much nearer a con- 
vineing derivation of the word. The word Konkan in ite 
present form is the Kanarese form ; but in classical Tamil 
literature, the term occurs in the Tamil form;Koy-Kinam. 
‘What is more, this region is treated as the kingdom of a 
chieftain, whose rule extended over the :neighbouring 
territory even of Tuju. In oné poem of the Puyandni 
the territory is spoken of ав Koy-Perum-Kanam, The last 
word in both the expressions means in Tamil ‘ forest.’ The 
meaning of the first is not quite so clear. Tt comes from 
the root ‘kot’, originally ‘to take.’ By a transition it 
‘comes to be ° taking that which is not one's own.’ In that 
sense that same class of Tamil literature uses the term in 
the following forms :—' Kol,’ + Kollai? of + Kondi;’ all 
of them alike signifying plunder’ or ‘spoils of war.’ 
‘Therefore, ordinarily Kon-Kanam onght to mean the forest 
where any thing that can be taken possession of by any- 
body that wishes to; in other words, it is a‘no-man’s 
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land’, from which anybody can appropriato any thing that 
can be appropriated, ‘This has reference mainly to driving 
off cattle; cattle grazing in the forest could be taken 
possession of by anybody that cared. ‘The term interpolat- 
ed between the two merely moans ‘great? and gives the 
clearest possible indication that the two terms are intended 
to mean what they actually do in Tamil literature, 
So Konkan would be the vast region of forest from 
which those who chose might take possession of what they 
likod, 


Whether this Tamil name was applied toa foreign 
country, or whether it was actually Tamil land may be a 
more doubttul question ; but all the indications in classical 
‘Tamil Literature give one the idea that it was a Tamil king- 
dom under a Tamil chief, who was also chief of Tuju and 
who had his capitals and fortresses and hills, and the other 
paraphernalia of a kingdom, The chief who is referred to 
is Nannan, and ho has been handed down to ill-fame as the 
killer of a woman, во that in Tamil literature he is called 
generally Nannan, the woman-killer, to distinguish him 
from his son who bore the same name and who is called 
Nannan,” the son of Nannan, whose territory lay inland in 
the eastern portion of Kongu in the generation following. 





This brings us to another geographical item animad- 
verted upon by Sir Richard Temple both in the JRAS. and 
in the Indian Antiquary. 10 ів the famous Мом РЕН, 
Sir Richard felt very easily persuaded by what Mr. Subr 
mania Ayyar said, on the authority of the Sanskrit 
Kavya Mashakavaméa, the medieval work, that tho 


* игры, зб. 
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late Mr, Gopinatha Rao poblisbed, in regard to the origin 
of the term. Because of the expressions Mishaka-vaméa 
and Mishaka-nigu, Mr. Subramania Ayyar jumped to ће 
conclusion that Mont D’Eli can mean nothing more than 
“mountain of the bandicoot or rat’ He went on to 
characterise the translation Sapta Saila ag unwarranted 
manufacture on the part of the Sanskrit-knowing Brahman. 
It is a matter for regret that we should be too ready to 
divine intentions on the part of authors of mischievous 
derivations and details, when a little closer inspection may 
prove usefal. The Kdvya Mishaka-vaméa and the coun- 
try Mishaka cannot be held to supply us with the origin of 
the name Mont D'Eli, when we have very much more authen- 
tic sources of information regarding the place. Mont D'Eli 
of the geographers is undoubtedly the hill surrounded by 
numbers of rivers and streams, 16 miles to the north of 
Cannanore, which the writers of the Tamil classics always 
refer to distinctly as Z7-il-kunyam.* The first term is seven, 
the second may mean a house, and the third is hill, which 
fn the mouth of a Malayalam-speaking moderner would 
become Hlimala by a process of phonetic decay, which can 
be easily understood by one acquainted with the language. 
‘Hence the Brahmanical translation Sapta Saila has very 
much more warrant than the suggestion that the Eli there 
wasa Mūshaka. I believe nobody will adduce the argu- 
ment that these Tamil classics, whatever their actual age, 
were later than the Mashaka-vaméa. So the translation 
ate alam is quite a regular translation of the Tamil 








* Warpipaš, 391 as above. 
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That does not give the explanation of the Mont D'Eli 
or Hill, as the Arabs have it. The clearest explanation 
is that itis а translation of the Malayalam expression, as 
tho Sanskrit isa translation of the Tamil, If to the first 
foreign visitor of the coast or promontory the name had 
been given as Elimalā, and if he wanted as a mere matter 
of curiosity to know what exactly it meant, the obvious 
member of the compound mala is easily explained as hill 
or mount; and what about ИН? If the person who used 
the term Elimali had the notion that it bad anything to do 
with the Zli (rat), he could have offered the explanation 
then and there, and the translator would not have called 
it Mont Deli; but instead of Eji, he would have put the 
equivalent of the rodent in his own language. The faot 
that Hli has been retained is a clear indication that the 
foreigner was not able to understand the term, and could 
not get a satisfactory explanation of it from his informant, 
‘The suggestion that the term Æi meant the rat and nothing 
else, would have struck the native of the locality as very 
queer. The only possible explanation of the term ‘i?’ that 
1 сап suggest is house, and that could only mean that the 
hill and its slopes were the property of seven ilams or 
households of the Malabar coast, Hence Mont D'Eli is an 
unconscious rendering of the accurate early Tamil name, 
only somewhat corrupted as it passed through Malayalam, 
but not quite clearly understood by the first foreigner who 
coined the term, whether he were Arab, Persian or 
European. 











There isan interesting note on this on page 1, Vol. II, 
of Longworth Dames’ edition of the Book of Duarte 
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Barbosa. Mr. Thorae, I.O.S., whose note is included in it, 
labours to derive the term Deli from Tali in Ramandally. 
‘This would be unexceptionable, if the form of the word 
were Deli. The Arab word is Hili, and the European 
‘equivalent seems tobe merely D'Eli, meaning the hill of 
Ей for Mont D'Eli 


[Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary, Vol. LIV, 
1925.) 





The Age of Nammalvar 








Under the unpretentious heading “Some Points in the 
Archwological Report for 1902-03 "” Mr. Pichaimuthu, 
ВА, Т, in the pages of, the Christian College 
Magazine, for February 1904 the date of Nammilvir, one 
‘of the twelve Vaishnava saints of Southern India and 
arrives at the conclusion that “it is likely he lived in the 
ninth century A.D.” Mr. Gopinatha Rao. M.A., arrives at 
tho same conclusion by another line of argument. This 
conclusion, if correct, would be another milestone in Tamil 
Literary history, and it will be excused if I venture in the 
same field and offer a few of my own observations on the 
same subject, having had occasion to study some parts at 
least, of the literature bearing on this question. Before 
proceeding to state my own views on the question however, 
it will be well to pass in review the arguments adduced in 
favour of the conclusions already arrived at by those who 
have preceded me in this question. 














Mr. Pichaimuthu arrives at his conclusion from the 
following considerations :— 


“The works of Nammilvir are called Drivida Veda. 
Madhurakavi had them published and established their 
sacredness before a council of 300 men under the presidency 
of the royal poet, Kambanittilvir, during the Вайда days 
‘of the Pindya kings.” 
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“It is popularly supposed that Kambanšdan visited the. 
‘Pandya capital of Madura. It is likely that in one of his. 
visits, he approved of the works of Nammilvar, a descend- 
ant of the Pandya kings.” Mr. Pichaimuthu further 
observes that there was a Vaishnava revival between the 
eighth and the eleventh centuries A.D. “ Before that the 
days of Minilkaviéagar, the Pindya and Ia kings were 
Buddhists.” 





Mr. Gopinatha Rao whose article appeared in a recent 
number of “Soi Tamil,” the organ of the Madura Tamil 
Saugam, argued that as Nidhamuni learnt the Tiruwiymoli 
from Madburakavi, the disciple of Nammilvir, this last and 
Nidhamuni must have been contemporaneous, and inferred 
the ninth century A.D. from the recognised contemporaneity 
of Kamban and Nadhamuni, 





Pending a fuller examination of the history of tho 
Alvirs, which I hope to find time to make at an early date, 
I may here examine these considerations adduced as making 
for the ninth century A.D., as the epoch of this Alvir, one 
of the oldest and in fact the greatest among the Alvirs, and 
suggest what appears to me the more probable age of 
Nammilvir. 


‘To take up Mr. Gopinatha Rao’s case first, it is no doubt 
true according to the Guruparamparai (the traditional 
chronicle of successive gurus of the Vaishnavas) that 
Nidhamuni the first of the Achiryas (preceptors as opposed 
to the Alvars or saints) went to Alvar Tirunagari to gain 
a knowledge of the Tiruviymoli (the sacred word of 
Nammilvir) not from the Alvar or his disciple but to learn 
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it from any one who knew it, having failed to obtain 
Knowledge of it from every other probable source of the 
knowledge. This had been published and learnt up largely 
for a time; but had fallen into desuetude, Nidhamuni 
attempted a revival. No doubt the story has it that he got 
it at last from Nammilyir and Madhurakavi both appearing 
to him for this spec! Long before the days of 
Nidhamuni, tho latest of the Alvirs. Tirumangaimannan 
had built a shrine and arranged for the recital of the 
Tiruvdymoti in Srirangam, This arrangement having been 
allowed to fall into desuetude, Nādhamuni had to revive it 
and for this very purpose he had to make the pilgrimage to 
Alvar Tirunagari. I shall in the course of the paper, shew 
other reasons for regarding the view as being untenable and 
will take up the other case for consideration, 











Nammijvir’s works are not merely called, by the 
courtesy of posterity, the Drivida Veda, but are professedly 
the rendering of:the Vedas in Tamil. ‘Tho Tirevitymoli 1,000 
boing the substance of the Sima Veda, the Tiruviruttam 100, 
tho Tiruvasiriyam 7 and Poriyatiruvandadi 100 are res- 
pectively the rendering, in brief, of the Rig, Yajus and 
Atharva Vodas, 





According to tradition no doubt Madhurakavi published 
tho Tiruvāymołi and may have got its sacredness acknow- 
ledged in the Saigam Assembly—but certainly not under the 
presidency of Kamban, for Kamban never did preside, nor 
ever could have, over the Saiigam, as will presently be 
shewn. 


Kamban, the author of the Ramédyanam often refers in 
the course of his work to a patron, not a royal sovereign, but 
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a plaia Mudaliar by vame Sadayappah of Vennainallür. It 
is highly improbable that, if ever he had a royal patron, he 
would not at all have mentioned his name, while he 
systematically refers to Sadayappah at almost regular 
intervals. Again so far as I know the story, he is said to 
have betaken himself to the Cara court and not to the 
Pandya, but the details of the story stamp it as untrue in 
the main. Even according to tradition the Saigam is said 
to have gone out of existence with Kin Pindya or Sundara 
Pindya or Nedumiran the contemporary and disciple of 
‘Tirugivina Sambanda (Seventh Century A.D.). 

















It Kamban was ever in a position to preside over the 
Satgam, how was it that be had to wander from place to 
place seeking approval for his Ram/yayam? He had to 
‘get the approval of the 3,000 Brabmins of Chidambaram 
and of the assembly of divines at Srirangam. Over this 
assembly presided Nadhamuni and it was to please him and 
his confreres that he bad to compose and recite the 
Sudagiparandadi 100 in praise of Nammilvir. In the 
face of this work, it is passing strange that the two 
gentlemen should have so thoroughly mistaken the relation 
of Kamban to Nammilvir. 





Forther Mr. Pichaimuthu states that there was a 
Vaishnava revival between the eighth and the eleventh 
centuries A.D. It may be, but whut is there to connect the 
Ajvirs with this revival ? It is, to say the least, misleading 
to stato that the prevailing religion before that time was 
Saiva. If it does nothing else, this begs the question. 
We have abundant reference to Vaishnavas and their 
temples much anterior to this, not only in literature but 
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also in inscriptions. Not to mention others. Kéchchengan 
Chéja built temples to Vishnu and Siva alike; and this 
could not have been merely for theoretical impartiality 
without a:practical demand, Paramëávara Varman Pallava 
and bis grandfather built temples to Vishnu at Kanchi and 
Mahibalipuram, 


‘That the Pandya and Ii kings were Buddhist before 
the days of Minikkavasagar proves nothing in this 
connection, as in fact Kin Pindya was a Buddhist, The 
fact is that from very early times the votaries of these 
different religions lived together and it did not make much 
Aifference generally what the particular persuasion of the 
ruler for the time being was 





To return to Nammalvir, As has been pointed out 
already, Nammilyir’s works had long been published and 
had acquived wide celebrity, but could not be got at in the 
days of Nidhamuni except at the Alyar's brithplnce. ‘This 
celebrity could not have been attained in a short period of 
time in those days. Nadbmuni was, according to the most 
reliable tradition, the contemporary of Kamban whose 
work Sudagdparandadi deifies the Alvar. This circums- 
tance again suggests considerable lapse of time, Riminuja 
the famous reformer of the Vaishyavas, came in the fifth 
generation from Nadhamuni, not in official succession only 
Dut also in actual descent; and Riminuja’s life (A. D. 1017 
—A. D. 1137) is cooval with the Оһоја ascendency in 
Southern India, Nadhamuni, therefore, we must assign at 
least to a century earlier, and this brings us quite close to 
the tradition] Saka 807 (A. D, 885) for Kambana’s Rama- 
yanam. No sound argument against this date for Kamban 
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has, so far as I know, been brought forward except the 
statement that the Chdla raler at the time was a Rijéndra 
(identified with Kulöttanga I). The name Rajéndra is во 
‘common among the rulers of the Chdla dynasty that we 
cannot at all be positive as to which personage it actually 
refers to withont extraneous support. Even for this mere 
statement there is no very good authority. 





If then Nadhamuni lived about A. D. 900 we must go 
back for Tiramangai Ajvir a century or two, so as to allow 
time from his arrangements at Srirangam for the worship 
of Nammilvir to fall into desuetude. Wo must go back 
‘again from this time for Nammilvir, if already he had 
‘become a saint worthy of being worshipped in a public 
place of worship of the dignity of “The Temple” of the 
Vaishnavas (Srirangam). 








Reserving a faller examination of Tiramangai Alvir's 
history for a future occasion, it is quite in place to remark 
hore that his and Kulasekharijvir’s works were considered 
‘of sufficient sanctity to warrant provision being made for 
their recital by Prince Chola Kirala, viceroy of Kongu 
about A. D. 1050. ‘This apart, one of the most unfamiliar of 
the birudas or titles of Tirumangai Alvar hadalready become 
a pame assumed by Vaishnavas, as we have Arattamukki- 
disan among the jiuscriptions of Rājarāja II, about 
A. D. 1150. To crown all, there are inscriptions in the 
temple at Ukkal near Mimanjir dated abont A.D. 1000, 
which gives the name of the god as Tirnviymoli Deva. 
Tiruvdymoli is the work sui generis of Nammijvar, and 
that a god should be named after it speaks for considerable 
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antiquity for the work. Dr. Hultzsch is of opinion that 
“ Nammilvir must have lived centuries before A. D. 1000. 





Coupled with these considerations, there is the fact 
that Nammilyér deliberately worked at popularizing the 
‘hidden lore’, the Vedas. This could have been only when 
‘the Dravidian Hindus were preparing for the supersession of 
Buddhism by Brahmanism, no more to be the recondite lore 
of the learned Brahmans only. ‘This theory finds powerful 
support in the fact that the works of Nammāļvār, in 
comparison with those of later Alvars, are peculiarly free 
from any caustic reflections on the Gaivas. Under the 
circumstances, I am inclined to think that we shall have to 
look for the ago of Nammilvar in the period of struggle 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism for mastery in 
South India, and that period is between A.D. 500 and 
A. D. 700, 


[Reprinted from the Ohristian Oollege Magazine 
for 1904.) 


Tirumangai Alvar and his Date 








Paradoxical as it may seem. it is nevertheless the fact: 
that, although a great deal has been written concerning the 
Vaishnava Saints and devotees, their history has yet to 
be written, There has, unfortunately, bean too great a 
tendency in the writers, great and small, to refer them to 
periods, more as it suited their preconceived notions as to 
the reeant origin of Vaishnavism in general, than on any 
dispassionate examination of such evidence, imperfect in 
its nature of course, as is available. It would not be going 
over quite a beaten track to bring together here such 
historical information as has been brought to light, setting 
aside the extreme Saiva arguments of Tiramalaikkolanda 
Pillai and his school on the one side and the ardent 
‘Vaishnava view of A. Govinda Charla and his school on the 
other, ‘This is not becanse I do not appreciate their 
learning, but because the one school wonld deem nothing 
impossible of belief, while the other would see nothing 
that could not be made to lend itself to giving the most 
ancient of these saints a date somewhere about the end of 
the first millenniam after Christ. Gopinatha Rao belongs 
to a different school, and in his recent ambitious attempt 
(in the Madras Review for 1905) at a history of Vaishna- 
vism in South India, he has come to certain conclusions, 
which would certainly bave commanded assent but for a 
too transparent tendency to establish certain conclusions. 











Without pretending to say the last word on the subject, 
I shall merely put forward certain facts and arguments 
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T have been able to gather in my studies and the notes that 
I have made from the writings of some of my friends, who 
have been pursuing similar research, and leave it to my 
readers to draw their own conclusions, while not depriving 
myself of tho pleasure of making such inferences as appear 
to mo warranted. I may at the outset acknowledge my 
obligations to my friend, Pandit Raghavaiyangar, Assistant 
Editor of the Íh Tamil, who has with remarkable courtesy 
placed some of his notes at my disposal, and has been of 
great help to me in looking up references, &c., to literature, 





The Vaishyavas, liko thoir confreres of other sects, 
trace their hierarchy of gurus (preceptors in religion) from 
God himself. Putting the translanary part on one side and 
coming down to terra firma, their list consists of names 
divided into two broad classes, entitled, in Vaishnava 
parlance, the Afudars and Acharyas, There are twelve 
‘among the former and a large number among the latter, 
which is being added to by each separate sect or unit at the 
decease of the existing guru for the time being. Without 
going into the details of the hagiology of these saints and 
preceptors, we are enabled to collect the Azvars, from the 
traditional accounts alone, into three groups—the ancient, 
the middle, and the last, 





The list of the Twelve Ajvars, with their traditional 
dates of birth, is as follows :— 


( Poygai Alvüi s B.O. 4208 
Ants, {жеши .. „ 4203 
noient 7 рау Архаг » 3208 


Uriramalidai X1v8r we 4208 
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‘Namm Alvar... . 3102 
Madhurakavi 3102 
Middle. À Kulašškhara ... 3075 
Periy Alvar „ 30% 
Andšl m 5005 
‘Tondaradippodi „ 2814 
Last ...4 Tiruppin Alvar 5 „ 9160 
Tirumangai Alvir 2. „ 2106 


Disregarding these apparently definite dates, in which, 
however, most Tamil works, particularly those of a religi- 
ons character, are peculiarly weak, it is still possible to 
regard this traditional order as fairly in chronological 
sequence. Even the Vaishnava hagiologists have very little 
to say about the first group, Their information about the 
‘second is meagre, while of the third they have something 
to say that might be historical. The name at the head of 
the paper is the very last, and there are certain facts con- 
cerning him, which cannot lightly be passed over by any 
one who would try to exainine the chronology of the 
Арав. 








Tirumangai Ajvar is the author of the largest number 
2,861 stanzas) of the 4,000 verses of the Vaishnava 
Prathandam, Namm Alvar coming next with a number 
almost as great. He belonged to the Kalar Caste and was 
born at KurugGr in Ali Nadu in the Shiyāli taluka of the 
Tanjóre District, There he pursued, when he grew ap to 
‘man’s estate, the profession of his father, which was of a 
duplex character—the government of a small district 
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‘ander the reigning OhdJe and playing the knight of the 
highway, in both of which capacity he appears to have 
achieved great distinction. ‘The critical stage of his life 
was reached when he foll in love with tho foundling 
daughter of a Vaishnava physician, who would not marry 
him unless he reformed and became a Vaishnava. He went 
to Tirunaraiyar, near Kumbhakonam, and there reseived 
‘the sacrament, He was not yet to gain the object of his 
desire, as the young lady insisted upon his feeding 1,008 
‘Vaishnavas a day for a whole year. ‘This he, could do only 
by plundering wayfarers, which he did, consoling himself 
with the idea that he was doing it in the namo of God, A 
second transformation was yet in store for him, One night 
he waylaid a Brahman bridal party, and was probably 
stricken with remorse for the very enormity of this deed. 
He there received from the Brahman, who was no other 
than God himself come in human shapo to fulfil his ends 
on earth, that mysterious ‘mantra’ the name Narayana. 
On being thus blessed, he broke out into verse and his first 
t decad’ of verse makos this confession, Thereafter he 
bogan visiting all tho shrines sacred to Vishyu, and at last 
settled in Srirangam, to spend the rest of his days in the 
servico of God, and to rebuild some parts and remodel 
others of tho great shrine, the funds for which he had to 
find by demolishing the great Buddhist shrine at Nega- 
patam. Having done this to his satisfaction and provided 
for the recital of Namm Alvar's Tirwvdymoli annually at 
Grfrangam he passed away. This, without any of the 
embellishments of the hagiologists, is the life-story of the 
man but not of the saint, for which the curious might 
read A. Govinda Charlu’s Hoty Lives of the Atuars. 
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Let us now proceed to examine what historical reliance 
can be placed upon this story. ‘The materials for the 
history of these sainted personages ate entirely traditional 
and we em attach to the details only as much value as 
safely be attached to mere traditions. ‘The general tenor 
of the life may be correct, while we ought not to insist on 
details with too much certainty. Even in this modified 
sense the story does not enlighten us as to the age of the 
Alvar and his actual doings. But there are tie monuments 
of the labours of Tirumangaimannan, viz.. his works in 
the Prabhanda and tho buildings he undertook in the 
temple at Srivangam, It is certainly very unfortunate 
that tradition has not preserved the Chole ruler whose 
‘vassal the Alvir was. This omission is significant of the 
fact that he was not contemporaneous with any great 
Ohöja ruler, although even these latter are never named. 
specifically enongh under similar circumstances, 











‘That ho was the latest of the saints is amply borne out 
by the fact that he celebrates most, if not all, of the now 
well-known temples to Vishyu in India, while others 
celebrate only a fow. ‘The destruction of the rich Buddhist 
sanctuary at Negapatam and the frequent references he 
makes to the Buddhists themselves in his works would 
refer us to times anterior to the centuries of Chéla 
ascendency, which is again indirectly borne out by the 
robber chieftain having been successful in his defiance of 
his Chile suzerain. ‘That Negapatam was the headquarters 
of a Buddhist sect is borne out by the references to the 
place in such Tamil Classics as the Perumbiindrruppadat 
and so on, and the, fact is attested even to-day by a place 
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mot far off being known as ВийдапЕб{ат, although it is 
now a Brahman village. These facts, in conjunction with 
references to the Pallavas in the Periyatirumoli, would 
refer the Alvar to the age of the Pallava Ascendency previ- 
ous to the rise of that Oha Power which wielded imperial 
sway over South India from the tenth to the fourteenth 
century after Christ. 


The Pallava Ascendency was coeval with that of the 
early Western Obāļukya period and vanished not long after 
the rise of the Rāsbhțrakūțas, who overtbrew their enemies, 
the Western Ohillukyas, Before adducing positive evidence 
that tends towards this conclusion, we have to examine 
critically the opinions offered by others as to the age of 
the Alvar. Bishop Caldwell and those who followed him 
could be excused if they held that these were disciples of 
Riminuja, ча now-t-days Gopinatha Rao is willing to 
believe that Tirumangat Alvar and other later Ajvira were 
contemporaries, if not actually disciples, of Alavandir, 
Ramanuja’s great grandfather. In support of this view 
he quotes a stanza from a work called Kailoluhu, which is 
a history of the Srirangam Temple, In the stanza a streot, 
called after Tirumangai Alvar, comes after a street called 
after a Rajamahéndra, This latter is identified with the 
son and successor of the Rajéndra who fought the battle of 
Koppam in 1052 A.D. Hence he infers that Tirumangat 
Alur must have lived in the latter hatf of the 11th century? 





That Rama@nuja had read and had derived much 
wisdom from the works of this last of the Alvirs is in 





* Madras Review, Feb. and May, 1905—History of the Śri Vaish- 
qava Movement. 
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‘evidence, so as to satisfy the most fastidious student of 
history, in the centum known as the Ramünujanñr- 
‘randhddi, a work composed during the lifetime of Riminuja 
by a convert and pupil of his own disciple Kiiratt Alvar, 
‘This connection between Amudan, the author of the centum, 
and Kiiratt Alvir is borne out by stanza 7 of the centum and 
the old Guruparamparai of Pinbalagiya Jiyar, stanzas 8— 
21, The former acknowledges Riminuja’s indebtedness to 
all the twelve Alvirs and the two early Achiryis, Nidha- 
muni and his grandson Alavandir. This inconvenient piece 
of evidence has been accorded no place in the array of 
evidence and authorities passed in review by Gopinatha Rao, 





То pass on to the positive evidence available, the 
Vaishnavas always regarded the Alvars higher in spiritual 
estate than the Acharyds, not merely as such, but also as 
being more ancient, and they must have had some reason 
for making this distinction, If Tiramangai Alvar and 
others of that class had been disciples of Ajavandiir, why 
call this latter only an Acharya and his disciples Alvirs, 
the idols of the Alvirs being placed in temples and 
worshipped, while those of most of the Achiryis are not. 
Leaving this aside as the outcome of a most unreasonable 
partiality on the part of the Vaishnavas, we have other 
evidence to fall back upon. Inscriptions of Rajārāja II, 
about the middle of the 12th century, contain the unusual 
name Arattamukki Disan—the first part of which is a 
special title of Tirumangai Alvar. Next, prince Chils 
Karala, about the middle of the 1th century, made 
provision for the recital of Tirunegunddndakam,* one of 


‘Epigraphist’s Report for 1900, p. 10. 
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the works of Tirumangai Alvar, which would be extraordi- 
nary if he had been living at the time and working to 
accumulate merit and earn his title to saintlihess, especially 
as his life was, during the greater part of it, far from 
saintly. 


That Tirumangai Alvar was not a disciple of 
Ālavandār ig also made probable by a stanza in praise of 
his work by Tirukkdttiytir Nambi, from whom Rāmānuja 
had to learn, which goes to show that this Alvir’s works 
had been regularly studied and handed down from pre- 
ceptor to disciple for some time at least. Again, the 
conquering Chola brothers, Rajidhiraja, who fell at the 
battle of Koppam, and his younger brother Rajendra who 
succeeded him, had an elder brother by name Alavandin 
If this name had been given to him because of the Achirya, 
the latter must have been anterior to him by a considerable 
interval, as even now the name is specially Vaishyava, 





‘This would make AJavandir’s grandfather Nādhamuni. 
much prior to the age ascribed to him by Gopinatha Rao. 
He lays much stress upon the fact that Nidhamuni was 
accustomed to going to Gangaikonda Chdlapuram, founded 
by Gangaikonda Chola, in 1024 A.D, This is a detail which 
‘cannot be looked upon as a crucial piece of evidence, as it 
is possible that the hagiologists alone are responsible for it. 
‘When the earliest among them wrote the lives of their 
saints, they were so accustomed to Gangaikonda Оһо]а- 
puram as the Chdla capital, that when they heard that 
Nidhamuni visited the Ohdla ruler, they naturally put 
down Gangaikonda Chdjapuram as the Chdja capital. It 
certainly would not be unreasonable to ascribe Nadhamani 
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to a period in the earlier half of the 10th century A.D, 
‘This is exactly the conclusion warranted by the proper 
understanding of the traditional account, which is that 
Wadbamuni was born in A-D. 582 and that he was in what 
is called Yiga Samidhi for 340 years. ‘This would give 
the date A.D. 922 for the death of Nadhamani, which is 
not at all improbable, taking all circumstances into con- 
sideration. But why did the hagiologists then ascribe this 
Jong life or long death in life to Nšdhamuni? 'The expla- 
nation is not far to seek. They believed, and the 
‘Vaishnavas do believe even now, that there was an 
unbroken succession of these saints, and unfortunately 
thoy found a gap between Nidbarmuni and the last Alvar. 
‘This they bridged over this clumsy fashion.* 








If the above view of the connection between tho 
Alvirs and the Acharyas is correct, then we shall have to 
look for Tirumangai Alviir two or three centuries earlier 
than Nadhamuni, and this would take us to the seventh or 
the eighth century of the Christian era. ‘This is certainly 
warranted by the frequent references to the Pullavas t and 
by none at all to the modern Chëlas, even to the Chala 
‘Rajamahéndra, who did so much for the Scirangam Temple. 
According to Gopinatha Rao, the only Chila who is referred 
to by the Alvar, and referred to elaborately, is the ancient 
Chita Kochchengay in the decad regarding Tiranaraiyir. 








‘If Kalhans, the professed historian of Kiimis, did the same 
‘with respect to early rulers of Kiémir in the frst centuries A.D, is it 
‘wonderful that these hagiologists fell into such a trap ? 

t Seo p. 486, Vol. IT, Set Tamil, Pandit M. Raghavaiyangar's 
article. 
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‘This, in combination with references to the Saigam in the 
body of the work, brings him later than the age of either. 
But another decad in praise of the Paramésvara Vinnagar 
at Kinchi gives in great detail the achievements of a 
Pallava ruler, whom Dr, Hultzsch considers to be identical 
with Paramiévaravarman IZ, from the name of the 
shrine, This is not a uecessary inference, as any other 
Pallava paramount sovereign might have had tho title 
Pallava Paramésvara, and the foundation, when contracted, 
might have become Paramasvara Vinnagaram, ¢g., Vidya 
Vinita Pallava Paramasvaram. And notwithstanding the 
details given in the decad, it does not find support from 
what is known of Paramésvaravarman IT, This Pallava 
sovereign, whatever his name, won victories over his 
enemies at Manyai, Nenmeli, and Kari, At Karir he 
fought against the Pandya and at Nenmeli against the 
Villava (Cara), but the enemy at Maynat is not specified. 
If these names could be identified with places where 
Udaya Chandra won victories for his master Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla or Nandipdttarija, then the Alvar must have 
lived after Nandivarman, or, at the earliest, during 
reign. 








Among these victories we find mention of a defeat of 
the Pindyas at Manyaikkudi and the taking of Kalidurga.* 
‘ickadi may be the Alvar’s Мазура, and Kilidurga, the 
Alvir'’s “ Kudrail.” Kardr as such does not find mention 
in tho inscriptions. It may be that this name refers to an 
incident in which Udaya Chandra played no part. Then 


"Vide S. Ind. Juz, Vol. Tl, Pt Wil, No. 74 Fleet, Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol, Pt 1, pp. 826-7. 
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comes Nelvëli, where Udaya Chandra won a vietory ; but 
the Alvar speaks of Nenmeli, and the war was between 
tho Pallava and the Céra (Villavan). It is probable that 
these separate incidents refer to different Pallava princes 
who worshipped Vishnu at the Paraméivara Vinnagaram 
shrine, Whatever be the real nature of these references, 
whether they refer to one Pallava Nandivarman or to 
several, such as Simba Vishnu, Paramésvaravarman and 
Nandivarman (in fact, all the Vaishnava Pallavas), it is 
clear that we have to look for the date of the Цой" ийе 
the Pallavas were still in power and the Ohilas had not 
come into prominence. 


‘There is one reference, however, which should give us 
a narrow enough limit for his time, and that is, in the last 
stanza of the decad immediately preceding that just consi- 
dered. In celebrating the shrine of Ashtabhujakaram in 
Künchi, he makes what, in his case, appears as a somewhat 
peculiar reference to a certain Vairaméghan * bowed down 
to by the ruter of the people of the Tonda country, whose 
army (or strength) surrounded Kanchi.’ In all references. 
made to rulers, he has been specifying people who had 
made special donations to Vishnu, whether with respect to 
Chidambaram, Triplicane or TiranaraiyGr. In this caso 
alone is the reference made in a secular fashion. Besides, 
tho language indicating the connection would warrant the 
inference that the reference is made to a living person. In 
the commentary of Periya Achchan Pillai, Vairamaghan is 
explained by the term Chakravarti (emperor). Thus it is 
‘clear that at the time referred to, there was a Pallava ruler 
who was under the protection of an imperial personage 
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whose name (or rather title) was Vairaméghan. This 
again warrants the inference of the decline of the Pallava 
power. 


Among the inscriptions so far brought out, we have not 
often come across the name, but the Rashtrakiifa Danti- 
durga II of the genealogical table of the family, in Fleet's- 
Kannada Dynasties, is given this name from the Kadaba 
Plates published by Mr. Rice.” This was the personage 
who overthrew the natural enemies of the Pallavas, viz., 
the Western ChiJukyas of Badimi, and in their stead esta- 
Dlished tho Rishtrakiita power, According to the Ellora 
Inscription referred to by Dr. Fleet,t “Dantidurga 
completed the acquisition of sovereignty by subjugating 
the raler of Sandhuhbopa (?), the lord of Kanchi, the 
rulers of Kalinga and K@sala, the lord of the Sriéaila 
country (Karniil Country), the Séshas (?), and the kings of” 
Mijava, Lata and Tayka (?)." ‘This Dantidurga was 
deposed by. his uncle Krishna I, about A.D. 755. The 
king of Kanchi (during the period including A.D. 754, the 
only known date for Dantidurga Vairamagha) was Nandi- 
varman who ruled for fifty years from about A.D. 710. $ 
He is regarded as a usurper and is so far the last great 
Pallava ruler known in South Indian History. It is 
highly probable that when the Ohilukya power was over- 
thrown, the Pallavas advanced in the direction of Karnil. 
‘The Rashtrakita records, therefore, together with the 
statement of the Alvar, would lead us to believe that 

* Bpigraphia Carnataka, Gb. 61, Vol. XI, Tumkūr. 
+ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, РЬ П. р, 389. 
Sea Tamil, Vol. , р. 80. 
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Dantidurga deat back the enemy and was in occupation of 
Kanchi. Nandivarman was a Vaishnava, and Tirumangai 
Alvir’s praise of him is admissible as that of a brother 
devotee, but any reference by him to an enemy would be 
far from complimentary. Hence, it could only have been 
made in the manner in which it is, under circumstances 
when he could not get ont of an unpleasant reminiscence 
such as the above. An inference, therefore, seems to be 
warranted that the Alvar flourished in this period exactly, 
and it would certainly be in keeping with the most 
cherished tradition of the Vaishnavas that the arrangement 
made by the Alvir for the recital of the Tiruvdymoli of 
Nomm Ajvir had fallen into desuetude in the days of 
Nidhamoni and he had to revive it at Srfrangam after 
much ado. Tie date of Tirumangui Alvar then has to be 
allotted to the earlier half of the eighth century of the 
Ohristian era. 





‘Wo have now to dispose of another Vaishnava tradi- 
tion which has often proved a red herring across the path 
of many a Saiva scholar of repute, and made him lose 
his balance of mind. It is the story that Zirumangai 
Alvar held a successful disputation with the Saiva sage 
Tirugidinasambandar. It does not concern us here to 
examine whether the dispatation was successful to the 
‘Vaishnava or the Saiva ; but our ouly business is to examine 
whether the two could have been contemporaries. A late 
revered aiva scholar, in a letter to a friend of mine, who 
enquired if there was anything to warrant this, promptly 
‘wrote back to say that it was “as false as any Vaishnava 
tradition.” If Sambanda paid a visit to the man who 
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destroyed Badīmi in A.D. 642, it might have taken place 
about the end of the seventh century, and so, if Tiru- 
mangai Alvar had been at the height of his religious 
devotion about the middle of the eighth century, it is 
possible they were contemporary. Besides, they were both 
natives of the same place nearly ; the Saiva was born at 
Sbiy@]i, and the Vaishnava at a village not far off. The 
dispute is said to have taken a curious form. It was not a 
religious question, but was only one of title to ability in 
composing poetry, The Alvir's disciples went about 
shouting “here comes ndlukaviperumd] (he that excels 
in composing the four kinds of poetry).” The Adiyár' 
Aisciples objected and ushered the Alvar to their pre. 
ceptor's presence. The Ajvir was asked to compose a 
Jeuya}, and burst out with a decad in praise of Srf Rima of 
Shiydli, beginning with + Orukupa ” (unparallelied dwarf), 
a sento entirely different to that which the Adiyir would 
have given to the word. ‘The story further goes on to state 
that Sambanda was satisfied and not only acquiesced in the 
titles of the Alvar, but even made him « present of the 
trident he used to carry. It is of no use to enter into the 
details of the story, as, so far, it has merely led to annoy- 
anco, but one particular, howevér, cannot be passed over 
here. And that is, that the Alvir, who generally gives 
himself one of the titles in the concluding stanza of each 
decad, breaks out at the end of this one into a rather 
provoking and assertive enumeration of all of them. 




















It would appear, therefore, after all has been said, 
that tradition combined with the result of the historical 
research, as far as it bears upon the subject, would allot 
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Tirumangai Atvar to the earlier half of the 8th century 
after Christ ; and thus possibly he was a younger contem- 
porary of Tirugiinasambandar, and perhaps an elder of 
Sundaramarti Nayanir. 
[Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XXXV. 288-293.) 


| 
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Tirumangai Alvar and Danti Durga. 





Under this heading, my friend, Mr. K. G. Sesha Ayyar, 
of Trivandrum, deals in Vol. XI, No. 4, of the Mythic 
Society’s Journal with the question of Tirumangai Alvar 
and his date. The article is essentially one devoted to a 
criticism of one of my papers on the subject and that of 
Pandit M. Raghava Ayyangar in the ‘Sea ‘Tamil’. These 
articles were originally written about fifteen years ago and 
that they should come in for critical reconsideration now 
shows the sustained interest of the learned judge in the 
particular question. 








‘The first part of my friend's article quotes two lines of 
a stanza of Tirumangai Alvir and makes two or three 
extracts from tho article of that name from “Ancient 
India” and arrives at the conclusion “If Mr. Krishna- 
svami Ayyangar’s interpretation of the passage be accepted, 
his conolusion may, perhaps, follow; but is his interpreta- 
tion correct?” 





Without considering for the present the charitable 
implications of the opening sentence of the next paragraph, 
“Iventure to say, with all respect to the distinguished 
scholar, that he has, in his zeal for historic research, read 
into the passage meaning not intended by the poet”, wo 
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shall pass on to a consideration of the point at issne. ‘The 
whole stanza reads thus :— 


wcreracr OsravenwiCare атор 
Ror gpgwrtovand suede 
petal ger yase gis +¢Ruc цигу кт 
ash ofsdir wr PirwbeosCai sear arog Bi 
ssi foio 
«ўагейееыкштё Окт GrG ior tw 
Guj padmi ii mwg so. 





The object of the X1všr is the celebration of the aspect of 
‘Vishnu as he is supposed to exhibit himself in the image in 
the particular shrine Ashtabhujakaram in Kūnchi. 
Mr. Sesha Ayyur devotes the whole of that paragraph to 
‘what he considers is my meaning and arrives at the solemn 
conclusion I honestly believe that the meaning attributed 
tothe ‘Tamil couplet is forced or unnatural, and it cannot 
bo accepted.” He adds emphasis to this dictum by follow- 
ing it up with, “and I do во, even thongh I know Pandit 
M. Raghava Ayyangar has explained it exactly in the same 
way 





‘tho first point calling for remark in this connection is 
that the Alvir means celebrating Vishnu, not the Pallava or 
the Rishtrakiita who figures there; they figure only as 
mere accessories. If the forces and the fame of the 
Rishfrakiita lay around Kanchi, it need not necessarily 
follow, having regard to the fact that the Alvar introduces 
him in connection with this particolar shrine that this must 
be in any humiliation of the Pallava. We shall come to 
that point a little later. Let us first see what the meaning 
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of the passage actually is. ‘The last two lines merely state 
that those who could recite in prayer stanzas that the 
Ajvir sang in praise of this shrine will inevitably go to 
heaven. ‘That does not therefore concern the discussion. 
‘The object of his celebration is Vishnu who shows himself 
in the particular shrine of Ashtabhujakaram of Kanchi. 
As Mr. Sesha Ayyar himself has accepted, it falls into 
two parallel statements accepting for the while Mr. Sesha 
Ayyar's interpretation. ‘This may be written categorically 
one after the other for the sake of comparison, ‘The first 
statement as is shown above taking the last word * mdlai’ 
ав Ше accusative of the Tamil word ‘mål’, the equivalent 
of Vishnu, would mean Vishnu of the long crown receiving 
the worshipful deference of the King who is ruler over the 
Tondaiyar, people of ‘Tondaimaydalam, The second 
similarly, the first boing in Ashtabhajakaram in Kanchi was 
surrounded by the forces and the fame of Vairamagha, 
Mr. Sesha Ayyar obviously wants Vatram@ghan to be 
equated with the Pallava king of the first statement, ‘This 
involves a phenominally unusual construction, ‘To begin 
with, there would be no senso unless nt/-mugi-mal, the 
accusative in the ‘first statement be equated with 
Ashtapuyakarattu Adi, the accusative in the second state- 
ment to make the lines agree with the following two 
lines. ‘That is all right so far. What would be the 
propriety of the Alvir stating in the first case that the 
Pallava king was in the habit of worshipping Vishnu, and 
in the second the same Pallava’s forces were lying around 
Kanchi if Vairaméghan and Tondaiyarkén were one and 
the same person? I believe it would be difficult to quote 
an instance from this Alvar or, for the matter of that, from 
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any other of similar consideration involving the same 
implications. Mr. Sesha Ayyar makes the grievous mistake 
of imagining that the Alvar’s object was either to praise the 
Pallava king or hold him up to contempt, to celebrate 
‘YVairaméghan or to humiliate his contemporary Pallava 
Even where the Alvir makes reference to earthly rulers in 
this or ‘any other poem he brings them in only as acces- 
sories without any motive to praise them as such, All the 
praise that from his point of view he could bestow upon 
them is merely the greatest praise that he could give to them 
as devotees of Vishyu. If we divest ourselves of the idea 
that the Alvir has any motive to praise the one ruler or the 
other, the position gets tobe made clear, It is Vishnu in 
Affapnyakoram, who on the one hand receives the habitual 
worship of tho Pallava king, and who on the other hand 
recoived some kind of worship from Vairaméghan whose 
famo and forces at the time lay around Kanchi. What there 
is unnatural in it is more than one can understand. If at one 
time Danti Durga Vairamëgha invaded Künchi and remained 
for some time there in a position of hostility to the ruler of 
Kanchi, it would still be possible for him to pay his 
worship at a shrine of the reputation of Ashtabhujakaram 
in Künchi. In such a case the Alvar is merely describing 
what actually did happen without any reflection whatsoever 
of his own, one way or another, that the ruler of K&nchi 
was standing deferentially by the foreigner over-lord for 
the time being. It therefore seems reasonable that we shall 
have to regard the Pallava ruler and Vairamighan as two 
separate entities whether their relations were friendly or 
hostile; and in this interpretation of the Tamil passage we 
have the support not only of Pandit Raghava Ayyangar but 
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‘of several other Pandits and scholars, and unless we have 
badly forgotten, of Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Swaminatha 
Ayyar himself who has no doubt that the personages under 
reference in that particular stanaza of the poem are tiwo, 
‘not oné, We have no quarrel with Mr. Sesha Ayyar holding 
his own opinion ; but we feel bound to say that we cannot 
agree with him that the “ meaning attributed to the Tamil 
‘couplet is forced or unnatural, and it cannot be accepted”. 
‘We are not prepared to subscribe to the pontifical authority, 
whether it was actually meant or no, that the statement 
‘claims. ‘The Alvir states plainly that these stanzas are 
Aevoted to the praise of Vishnu in Affapuyalaran who 
habitually receives the worship of the Pallava king and 
who on one occasion received the worship of a ruler 
‘Vairamaghan whose fame and forces lay around Kinchi at 
the time. We disclaim any anxiety in our research as wo 
do not do it in a holiday excursion, and are not anxious as 
‘to what the results are, ‘They are what they are; the 
results of our own study and of our own understanding 
either of which it is but human if it proved to be imperfect. 
But in this case we might claim that we are more or less 
certain of our ground. 





Coming to the general historical consideration, we 
need hardly repeat that all that is known of the Alvar 
traditionally and otherwise indicate an age which does not 
differ widely from what this specific datum would lead us 
to. ‘Che difficulty about accepting the equation of 
‘Vairaméghan asa Pallava king is this. The equation, if 
not positively unsound grammatically, is unsound according 
‘to every canon of literary interpretation. We know of 
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no Vairamaghan as a name or title of any Pallava sovereign, 
of whom we know as many as 35 to 40 before the days of 
the great Nandi. For the title Vairaméghan to be assumed 
by the successors of Nandi there is a specific reason not 
“unconnected with the point we are discussing. Mr. Sesha 
Ayyar dismisses this important consideration with “ how- 
ever the name originated, it is not improbable as the com- 
mentator says that it was the family name of the Pallava 
rulers of Känchi ; and Danti Durga in the flush of his short- 
lived victory or ascendency over perhaps Nandi Varman, 
adopted the title of the conquered foe, I see no reason for 
holding that Danti Durga was the first in history to assume 
the name or title of Vairamégha". If these are all the 
reasons that Mr. Sesha Ayyar can adduce in support of his 
position, we regret very much to have to confess that wo 
shall still continue unconvinced. We have a number of 
elaborate royal charters issued manifestly from the Pallava 
royal archives which give a loug recital of the names and 
titles of the successive Pallava rulers and none of these 
‘happen to mention Vairamégha, With all deference to the 
commentator Periyaviichchin PilJai we are doing him no 
disrespect when we say that his chief strength was not 
history. In this particular he does not come up to the level 
either of Parimalazhahar or of Adiyirkkunallir, nor even 
of Nachchinirkkiniyar. It isa very sorry argument to use in 
discassions like this that a particular thing might have 
been this or might have been that. We would, with the 
greatest pleasure, accept an adverse argument if it should 
only be a little inore precise. 

‘Whore does: the improbability or much less the im. 
possibility come in of the Alvar referring to the Rishtrakiita 
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ruler? The Chāļukyas and the Pallavas were inveterate 
and uncensing enemies, The Rishtralita Danti Durga 
successfully subverted the former dynasty. ‘The great 
Pallava Nandi was in his turn a usurper and occupied the 
Pallava throne after overturning possibly the legitimate 
dynasty. Could not the two have been in alliance? Even 
after having come into hostile contact for once, is it not 
possible historically, nay, very highly probable that the 
Rish{rakiita undertook an invasion of Kinchi soon after the 
successful subversion of his rivals at homo ? It is not likely’ 
in the political circumstances of Nandi that he offered 
resistance in the first instance and accepted a reasonable 
treaty of alliance having regard to the uncertainty: of his 
‘own political position? Does not the Alvir's statement 
reflect just the state of things in the peem if it is. carefully, 
and dispassionately read? Tt was Nandi’s son in the Pallava 
list who first assumes the namo Danti or Danti Varma, 
Wo know of no Pallava Danti Varma before. Whence was 
that name ? Does not M. Dubreuil, whom Mr. Sesha Ayyar 
quotes with approval, say that the two rulers entered into 
a marriage alliance, that Nandi married a daughter of the 
Rishtrakiita Danti Durga? Is not the 6th Ska" which I 
set down here for reference of tho VélirpiJayam plates 
the best commentary on this particular point, where the 
ka makes a clear implication of the Rishtrakiifa parent- 
аде of the Queen Réva through whom Nandi had the son 
Danti ? 

It is hardly necessary to carry the argument: any: 
farther except to point out that the reference to Chakravarti 
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by Periyavüchehën Pillai is an illominating indication that 
even he did understand Vairamëghan to be in some sense 
an over-lorà of the Pallava. The Vaishnavas knew of only 
one Tongamin Chakravarti whom they drag in for anything 
of interest in that line, 








With the knowledge that we now have of the statement, 
in the ValUrpilayam plates regarding the political and 
domestic alliance between Nandi Varma of Kinchi and 
Danti Durga, the position we had taken up grows only 
stronger and the incongruity that Mr. Sesha Ayyar would 
see in the praise of the foreign Rashtrakiita by the Alvir 
grows the feebler. It is now possible to take it that both 
Nandi Varma and Danti Durga stood before the God of the 
shrine in the position of son-in-law and father-in-law, and 
the deferential attitude of the Pallava indicated in the verse 
may be explained as nothing more than the courtesy due 
to this particular relationship. We have no hesitation 
therefore in asserting our belief, reinférced by this new 
circumstance which was not before us at the time that the 
original article was written, that the verse under considera- 
tion has reference to two rulers, the local Pallava ruler of 
‘Kanchi and the foreign Rashtrakiita Vairamégha, the former 
enemy and porhaps at the time the friendly ally and 
father-in-law of Nandi Varman, the Pallava. We would 
invite attention to the tenses used by the Alvar in regard to 
the incomplete verbs that occur in the first two lines of the 
sentence. We may take occasion here to refer to another 
possible objection, raised by another friend of ours, that 
the term nij-mugi is generally used as an attribute of 
‘Vishnu, not of earthly monarchs We would merely invite 
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the attention of our friend to stanza 9 of the Sth section of 
the fifth ten of thesame Alvir’s works where the same 
expression is used attributively of a Pallava sovereign 
whose identity has not yet been made clear. Itis also 
possible to argue if the Alvar was stating in the first line of 
the stanza under discussion that the Pallava worshipped 
Vishyn, it is not likely that he would have referred to tho 
long crown but much rather to the lotus feet of Vishnu. 
We still hold that the stanza means that Vishnu at Ashta- 
bhujakaram was worshipped ‘on one occasion” by Vaira- 
magha whose fame and forces lay around Kanchi at the 
time, and was held in deferential esteem habitually by the 
King, the ruler of the Pallavas, We pass over Mr. Sesha 
Ayyat's remark regarding Tondaimandajam, ‘Tiraiyan and 
the Nga connection of the Pallavas, points well-known but 
irrelevant to the question, 





Mr, Sesha Ayyar having disposed of this particular 
point, turns his ‘attention to the ton of Paramésvara 
‘Vinnagaram, another shrine of Kinchi. We aro implicated, 
of course, in the reference; since Pandit Raghava 
Ayyangar has made more detailed reference to it in his 
article, Mr. Sesha Ayyar’s attention is all devoted to him. 
Itis hardly necessary to traverse the whole series of his 
arguments. ‘The shrine is called Paramasvara Vinpaharam 
and was built apparently in honour of a Paraméévara 
Varma. The halting character of our view in regard to this 
ten of the Alvar is due to the fact that the battles were not 
all of them identifiable to our satisfaction ; that we entertain 
some doubt whether the shrine had reference to the first or 
the second Paramaévara and whether Nandi Varman, if he 
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was a usurper, was likely to bave constructed a shrine in 
honour of a rival overthrown or one of his predecessors. 
Pandit Raghava Ayyangar certainly went ahead and tried 
to identify the incidents in the ten with what was known 
of the achievements of Nandi Varma’s geueral Udaya 
Chandra. In regard to Mr. Sesha Ayyar's criticism of 
Mr. Raghava Ayyangar we only point out that it is not such 
an impossible feat that the general's victories are 
ascribed to the King. That there is, to begin with, the 
traditional comment that a Pallava апд а Chila made 
‘some:dedications to the temple and the Alvar is said to be 
referring to them. ‘That is only tradition so far. Bat still 
it raises the presumption whether it is not one Pallava 
that is under reference in the whole of the ten stanzas. 
Again Mr. Sesha Ayyar’s contention is that all that is 
ascribed here to the Pallava should be found in the 
Udayèndram plates among the achievements of Udaya 
Chandra even including his two campaigns. Where is the 
necessity for it? If Udaya Chandra's campaigns have 
reference to the early campaigns of the reign of Nandi 
‘Varma for which there is some historical justification, and 
if the Alvir came rather late in the 
would be readily possible for the À 
which do not find reference in the achievements of his 
general. This possibility must be taken into consideration 
in the kind of criticism that Mr. Sesha Ayyar has under- 
taken of the Pandit’s position. Mr, Sesha Ayyar again tries 
to make a little too much of the occurrence of expressions 
liko pandu (usw) and anru (srg) as necessarily 
referring to the remote past. It is hardly the case. 
References could be quoted readily {от {Һе use ОЁ айги 
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(asp) and inyu (Arg) for occurrences within the 
life-time of a single man. So is the case of pangu 
(usi@). A quotation readily suggests itself in this 


connection in regard to this latter word. 





Madhurakavi says that Nammāļvār, who is called 
Kirimiran in the verse, having seen him and accepted him 
as his disciple, got rid of his evil-fate then and therefore 
I praise the grace of Satakdpa in order that the eight 
directions might know of his graciousness”, The first act 
of grace of Nammilvir to Madhurakavi certainly occurred 
some time late in the life of Madhurakavi himself. If later 
in life he could have referred to this incident by the term 
pandu it is hard to understand the impropriety of this 
torm denoting a past somewhat similar in the Paraméévara 
Viņpagaram ten, If we do not agreo with Mr. Raghava 
Ayyangar in regard to this matter it is for reasons far other 
than what Mr, Sesha Ayyar has accepted in the course of 
his criticism. We know of two or threo other specific 
references to personages and potentates of significance in 
‘Tiramangai Alvir's works. We have not expressed any 
opinion upon them for the simple and satisfying reason that 
we do not have enough materials to understand these ro- 
condite references and regret that the commentator is 
hardly of any service to us in this connection, We must 
say however that itis too much of an order that “the 
‘materials for deciding the date of the Alvar have, in my 
humble view, yet to be gathered and sifted, and as yet no 
definite data have been discovered to justify the opinion 
that we ‘should look for the Vaishnava Saint in the 8th 
century of the Christian era.” We certainly shall welcome 
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now, as ever before, specific data invalidating our owm con- 
clusions or leading to others, even of a contrary tendency. 
But we do not feel convinced by the vague argument and 
the faint possibilities which are all that are so far offered 
by Mr, Sesha Ayyar. We are grateful to him for having 
drawn pointed attention to the matter and we still hold, 
notwithstanding his great authority, that the Danti Durga 
datum is specific enough and that the opinion that Tiru- 
mangai Ā}vār flourished in the 8th century is founded upon 
a basis of fairly substantial argument. 


[Keprinted from the Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society, Vol. XTI, 1981-22.) 


The Age of Perundevan, the Author of the 
Tamil Bharatam 





Peruiidévanir is a well-known name in Tamil literature 
but it is not without considerable obscurity in respect of the: 
person for whom it stands, It provides a very good illustra- 
tion of the danger that lies in the way of the identifications 
from the mere sameness of the name. ‘The fact that so 
early as the age of the Suiigam the need for differentiation 
came to be felt, and among a number of names, one name: 
Peruñdēvan got singled out as the man, who put in ‘Tamil 
verse Bhdralam (Bhiratam-pagiya-Perundévanar) is cer~ 
tain indication that there were already a number that went 
by the name. This Perufdévanir’s name occurs in the s0- 
called larger Sinnamandr plates, and that has been fastened 
‘on to equate this Peruidévaniir, the poet of the Bharatam,. 
with the author of the Bhdratavenba. A whole system of 
chronology was based upon it, which on examination 
collapses like a house of cards, It would be worth while 
therefore examining how many Peruidavaniirs we happen 
to know in Tamil literature and who this Peruidévanir is,. 
whose name figures in the Pandyan Copper Plates found at 
Sinnamantr. 









Permidavanir is a name which occurs prominently in 
‘Tamil literature in four connections. ‘There is one Perun- 
dévan who is described without any further attribute and: 
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‘of him we have no more than two poems, poem $3 of 
ipai anà poem SLof Ahandiniyu. ‘There is very litte 
known of him besides the authorship of these two poems. 





Another Perwilévanar is referred to as one who wrote 
the poetical Bh@ratam in Tamil, and a Bhiratam-piiya- 
Peruiidévanir is credited with the poems in invocation of 
the eight collections which go under the name Swigam 
collections in orthodox Tamil parlance. According to the 
late Pandit Narayanaswami Aiyar of Kumbhakonum, the 
fow stanzas from this Bldratam which are found quoted as 
illustrations in various works are in the metre of his other 
poems found in the Swigum collections. OL his work 
Bhiratam, these few stanzas alone are all that we have 
access to at the present time. If ever we should come upon 
the whole work, it will certainly settle at least one vory 
knotty problem in the chronology of Tamil literature, Tho 
poems in invocation in the various olassics already referred 
to, have reference to Vigna, Siva, Ganeéa, Subrahmanya or 
Skanda eto., so tbat this poot does not appear to have be 
particularly sectarian in his view: 























‘The third celebrity of this name is the author of what 
is now generally known as the Bhiratavenht which makes 
a direct reference to n patron. This is the Pallava King 
Nandivarman. victor at Tellāya, to distinguish him from 
other Pallava kings of the same name. Tt is these two that 
have been equated without warrant to make the existing 
-confusion of literary chronology worse confounded. 


Another celebrity of the same name is a commen- 
tator and a disciple of Bnddha-Mitra, the author of the 
Vira Sitiyam, a grammar of the eleventh century A.D. 
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According to the colophon of this work, Buddha-Mitra 
was the governor of Ponparsi under the Ohôla King 
Virardjendra A.D. 1063-1070 to which his own disciple 
Peruiidévan wrote the commentary. There are other 
Peruidévans such as Kaduhu Perudévan, Kavisigara 
Peruidévan, etc. But of them we know next to nothing 
to our great comfort in this connection. In regard to the 
last name, various lines of evidence, internal to the work 
and historical, leave no doubt as to his identity and to the 
period in which he flourished. The third one seems also to 
allot himself to a particular time early in the 9th century 
A. D. possibly in the last years of the previous century, as of 
Nandivarman of elliyu was in all probability the grandson 
of Nandivarman Pallavamalla, Te}Jipu being a place some 
miles south of Tindivanam, The main question in this parti- 
ular connection is whether this Porudsvan, the contem- 
porary of Nandi of Te]Jiyu and the author of the Bhdrata- 
vena is the Peruiidévan, the poet of the Bhdratam, who 
composed the various poems in invocation, which are included 
in the collections that have come down to us of the Sangam 
classics. In order to settle this question, it will not do to 
put the cart before the horse, as has been done too often with 
corisiderable show of authority. Here are two distinct enti- 
ties which have to be equated, and one would expect some 
kind of lead before one takes the responsibility of proposing 
the identity. There are some considerations which have to 
be weighed before even the possibility of this identification 
is suggested. Who is this Perwidévan ? And why is it 
that he makes the poems in invocation ? Poems in invocation 
are made usually at the time the collection is made, unless 
a commentary gets to be written and perhaps then the 
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‘commentator makes it. In this case the occurrence of a 
‘stanza ascribed to him in the compilation known as the 
Tiruvaltuva Milai, puts him according to orthodox Tamil 
opinion, on the same footing as the authors of the айдат 
classics whose names also figure there. That gives us the 
ulterior limit of histage, as the age when the Kuya} received 
the Sangam imprimatur under one Ugra Paniyan accord- 
ing to tradition. The Ainguyuniyu collection was made by 
one Kidalir Kijir for his Patron, the ira, who is 
distinguished as the Cara “of the elephant look” (¥inaik- 
Kaf-edy-Mindaram-oral Irnmporai), It is this poet that 
mourned the death of this Cèra in poem 229 of the Puya- 
niniyu collection, So then it is clear, this collection was 
made in the reign of the Cara of the elephant look.” We 
have shown elsewhere (vide Beginnings of South Indian 
History, Chap. VI) that the contemporary Pindya of this 
prince was the Pindyan, victor nt Talaiyālanginam, So far 
then at least as the one collection Ainguyunityw is concerned, 
it fg clear that the collection was made:at the time when the 
Cara “of the elephant look’ and the Pindyan, “Victor at 
‘Talaiyilanginam” lived. Another important collection, which, 
according to the colophon of the work (as yot unpublished) 
says that the collection was made for a Pandya king by 
name Ugra Pindyan by a Brahman Rudragarman, son of 
Uppirikiendi-Kiin, resident of Madura, ‘There is a tradition 
connecting this Rudrafarman with the commentary on the 
Fraiyandir Ahapporu) of Nakkirar. The story is briefly as 
follows : a number of commentators set to work to comment 
upon this abbreviated grammar and someone was wanted, 
who could express an authoritative opinion as to which of 
the commentaries has the approval of authorised usage. 
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Tn the absence of anybody else, this Rudraáarman, a dumb 
child of five, was indicated by no less an authority than 
God Siva himself the supposed author of the work. The 
story goes on to say that it was only two commentaries that 
stood this test. The commentary by Maradan Ianigan 
received occasional approval, while that by Nakkfrar received 
unqualified approval throughout, Thus then the tradition 
connects this Rudraáarman as a young contemporary of 
Naleidrar and Taniigan both of them, contemporaries of the 
Pindyan of Talaiyilanginam, whom they celebrated in a 
number of pooms ascribed to them, and forming part of 
Puraninityu, Аһапйпйги and works of that connection. 
So this tradition takes us back to the collection of the 
Ahandniiyu either in the reign of the Pindyan at Тојаіуй- 
Janginam himself, or to a successor immediately following 
him, whom we shall have to call, according to this, Ugra 
Pindyan in whose time the Ahandnizyu collection was 
made, 


According to the traditional account of the Sangam as 
embodied in the Iraiyandr Alapporu} and by the commen- 
tator of the Silappadhikaram, those monarchs, who took an 
sotive part in the third айдат were the line of rulers 
beginning with Mudattirumiyan, who lived at the time of 
the floods to Ugrapporuvaludi (the great Pindya Ugra), 
‘We have on a former occasion (vide the Augustan Age of 
‘Tamil Literature in Ancient India) indicated that this 
Ота Piydyan must be the same as the Pandyan, victor over 
the Aryan army, whose name figures in the Silappadhi- 
kūram for the reason that, as both the Silappadhikiram 
and Manimékhalai quote from the Kura} even with 
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acknowledgment, the Ugea Pindyan before whom the 
Kura} received the Saiigam imprimatur must be one at 
least slightly anterior to them, The other reasons I 
have given in somo fullness in my Augustan Age of 
Tamil Literature, This seems to find some confirmation 
from the fact that Nakkdlrar’s commentary on the Iraiyandr 
Ahapporu] as it is handed down to us, contains a 
number of quotations from the Kural. We shall probe 
this question further before we either give up this identifi- 
cation or postulate a second Ugra Pindyan, That Ugra 
Pandyan, the contemporary of Rudvagarman in whose court 
the Ahandniru collection was made, was slightly posterior 
to the Pindyan of Talaiyilanginam із the point that wo 
are making out just now. It is this battle of Talal; 
langünam, the translation of the Mahddhdratam and the 
establishing of the Sarigam that are brought into connec- 
tion in the Sinnamanir plates. This connection has led to 
the inferences referred to at the very beginning of this 
essay. ‘The lato Mr. Vonkayya in his report for 1907 says : 
‘a fow of the facts mentioned in the Tamil portion of the 
Sinnamandr plates are of very great importance to the 
student of Tamil literaturo, namely the victory at Talaiya- 
langanam, the translation of the Mahabharata into Tamil 
and the establishment of tho college of poets at Madura, 
Though mentioned along with events of a more or less 
mythical character, these three facts must be historical and 
have to be treated as such. According to Tamil literature 
the victory at Talaiyālangānam was achieved by a Pandya 
king named Neluméeliyan against two kings and five 
tributary chiefs, This victory was considered such an 
important event of his reign that the attribute “ who gained 
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the battle at Talaiyñlanginam ” became attached to his 
name in later times. It is perhaps an accident that those 
three facts are mentioned together and at the end of the 
long list of achievements of Pindya kings. We have no 
reason to suppose that the events are mentioned in chrono- 
logical order or that the three last took place in one and 
the same reign, There is a tradition that Peruñdèvanār, 
who composed the Tamil Bhdratavenba was one of the 
poets of the last Madura College (Kagaichchangam in 
Tamil). If there is any truth in this tradition, the reference 
to the Tamil translation of the Mahabharata made in the 
larger Sinnamantir plates may be his work. But Perui- 
davandr refers as his patron to a Pallaya King, who 
defeated his enomies at ‘Volliya (Annual Report for 
1898-99, paragraph 16). If this Pallava king is idontióal 
with the Nandippdttaraiyar “ who defeated his enemies at 
Tolļāru ” and whose insoriptions have beon found in the 
Tamil country, Peruñdèvanār must belong to the second 
half of the 8th century. And if it is to this translation of 
the Mahabharata, contained in the Bħäratavenbă that the 
Sinnamanir plates refer, there is no apparent reason why 
the achievement is assigned to Péndya kings who had 
passed away before the first historical person mentioned in 
the genealogy. It is just possible that the events took 
place during the reign of some king or kings, whose names 
the composer of the inscription deliberately wished to 
avoid mentioning. In support of this conjecture we have 
no evidence at all at present and it must therefore be 
supposed, at least provisionally, that the Tamil translation 
of the Mahābhārata here referred to is earlier than 
Poruñdēvanār’s version, The foundation of the Tamil 
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байдаш at Madura is the last of the three achievements 
and refers probably to what is known in Tamil literature 
аз the third Śaùgam (Kagaichehañgam). If the date 
assigned in the sequel for Arikésarin Miravarman is correct, 
the last Madura College must have come into existence prior 
to the middle of the 8th century A. D.” 

Neither in his report nor in the one for the following 
year he submitted to the Government did Mr. Venkayya 
pursue the matter further to its legitimate conclusion, as to 
when exactly and where we are entitled to look for the 
Pandya who did these glorious things. We examined the 
whole question in some detail in the Biginnings of the 
South Indian History in Ohapter VI, sections 2 and 3, and 
have found that for the Piindya who instituted the алдат, 
же have to go back very early, as indeed the inseriptional 
roferonce does actually give us a hint in this direction, ‘Tho 
oxpression usod there is that these events took place in the 
remote past, which indeed would actually warrant more 
than the inference that the Sa”gam must have taken place 
before the 8th century, The Sarigam as such finds reference 
in SundaramOrti Niyanir's Ziruéongattogai in connection 
with Kulachirai, Tirumangai Alvir has a couple of refe- 
rences where he speaks of his own poem as composed in tho 
Tamil of the байат. The more modern stanzas in the 
Iraiyanar Ahapporu} do contain in stanza 167 a referenco 
to the Saiigam, not as such but in other words, So that the 
inference is that it was much anterior to the writer of these 
stanzas, We get for that modern author who edited the 
Iraiyandr Ahapporu} and published it in its present form, 
an age ten generations on this side of the Tulaiydlanga- 
nattu Pindyan, but earlier than thuse referred to in the 
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Sinnamaniir plates as we have shown good reason for 
thinking so, ‘Then we shall have to give a little more than 
300 years from the earliest Pandyan that figures in these 
copper plates for the age of the Talaiydlanganattu Pindyan. 
‘Therefore the reference that joins in one statement the 
victory at Talaiyflanginam, the translation of the Mahd- 
Vhdratam, and the establishment of the Saigam must be 
taken as having relation to a particular Pindyan, and that 
it seems to us undoubtedly to be a reference to the Pandyan 
‘of Talaiyilanginam, the contemporary and friend of 
Naklelrar. ‘This would agree very well with what we have 
already said of the collection of some of the Suigam 
works, particularly the Aħanānūyu anà Aingupunūru for 
which Peruñdèvanār made tho poems in invocation, Thero- 
fore then Peruùdövanīr of the Bharatam has to be referred 
toan ago which muy be slightly later, but which may 
appropriately be called the age of the Pindyan, victor at 
Talaiyälangünam., This Peruidévanir and the author of the 
Bhiiratavonba wore separated from euch other by an interval 
‘of time which may roughly be put down at about 4 cen- 
turies, and therefore the two cannot’ be identified with each 
other and must be regarded as two distinct entities in Tamil 
literature. 

‘This conclusion is at variance with those of others who 
regard the Gajabihu synchronism discredited, and would 
pin their faith to the so-called astronomical argument. 
‘This last in various forms turns round upon two points; 
(i) the names of the week-days beginning with Sunday is 
given a Christian origin, and the introduction of the week 
must have been later than Constantine's edict; (ii) the names 
‘of the signs of the Zodiac are given in certain astronomical, 
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or astrological works, in their Greek names. In regard to 
these two points, I need say no more in this connection, 
than to point out that neither of these positions has been 
proved. No direct evidence of borrowing has been offered 
in regard to the first, nor that it had an astronomical origin 
atall, In regard to the second the fact that Varīha Mihira 
lays himself out to givo the Greek names separately while 
all through the work he uses the Indianised names is clear 
proof that he did not regard the Indian names as borrowed, 
Other details of scientific astronomy are irrelevant to the 
point at issue, It is hardly necessary that if there is bor- 
rowing it should be in whole and not in parts. The follow- 
ing remarks of Professor Vogel seem to the point 

“We find the Zodiac sings indicated by names either 
corresponding to the Greek, or by actual Greek apellations 
in Sanskritised form. ‘Thus wo have Kriya from Greek 
Krios (Aries), Tavari (Tauros), Jituma from Diduma 
(Gemini) and во on. ‘The names of the Planets shew tho 
same peculiarity. Holi from Greek Helios (the Sun), 
Himna from Gresk Hermes (Mercury); Ата from Greek 
Aros (Mars). Imay note that the alternativo Indian apel- 
lations which correspond to the Greek only in form were 
probably not borrowed from Greece, but had a common 
Babylonian origin. This explains why the days of the week 
in India as well as in Europe are named after the Sun, the 
‘Moon and the five planeta, ” * 


[Reprinted from the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, 1921-22.) 








* Profesor J.Ph. Vogel, Greck influence on Ancient Indian 
Civilisition, East and West for January 2912; р. 40, 








A School of South Indian Buddhism 
in Kanchi 


1. Капо, the Conjivaram of Anglo-Indian usage, has 
‘been within:historic times the capital of the country known 
to outsiders as Drivida, Drivida, though in its origin 
applicable to all the ‘Tamil land, has become confined to one 
division of it, the northern portion of the eastern half of 
the Tamil country, But the terms, Ohdja, and Pandya 
wore known to Katyfiyana, the author of the Varttikas on 
Panini, We have to come down to the days of Pataiijali 
for а reference to the city of Kinchi as such. While the 
city may have existed, possibly under another name, the 
city must have acquired fame and become an important 
contre by the time that Patanjali settled down to writing 
his Mahabhdshya. Even in ‘Tamil literature the three 
kings of the South, Céra, Chija and Pandya, seem to be 
the earlier and more important, while the territory domi- 
nated by Kinchi is said to have been reclaimed to civilisa- 
tion by the ChdJa King, Karikila, Pataijali's knowledge 
of the South must have been fuller than that of his, 
predecessors, as he has, at any rate, one note on the usage 
‘of the South in respect of Sanskrit terms.* We may 















из to the term Sarasi being used for large lakes. 
Makābhūshya, I.i. p.19. Bom. Gaz L i. p, 140. 
Bhandarkar—Dažhan. 
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therefore, take it that Kanchi was a place of importance 
in the South in the age of Patafijali, The body of Tamil 
literature, called the Sangam works collectively, have 
references to Kanchi, and we know of chiefs who held rule 
there, ‘There are one or two poems which refer to that 
city, and describe it elaborately, The best known among 
them is the Perumbandyruppadai, a poem composed with 
tho set object of praising the liberality of the chief who 
ruled over Kiinchi at the time, Tondaman IJam Tiraiyan. 
‘The Tamil аруа Марі? айай devotes one whole section 
to it, and describes certain features of the city not referred 
to in other works, At the time to which the description in 
Manimékhalai has reference, the ruler of Kiinchi was a Obōla 
monarch, who is known by the royal designation Nedumudik- 
‘kiJJi, that is, ‘the Killi of the High Crown.’ He came to 
tho throne in succession to the great Chdja, Karikiila, either 
immediately after, asin all probability was actually the caso, 
or in the second generation, and the first chief of import- 
ance is one described as Tondamän, the great one among 
the Tondaiyar, and Ijam Tiraiyan, Tiraiyan the younger, 
involving by implication that there was an older Tiraiya: 
There is one such known in this body of literature called, 
without any modifying adjunct, Tiraiyan, associated with 
the territory of the Tondaiyar, with a town called 
Pavattiri.* Pavattiri probably was the capital of the 
Tondaiyar at the time, whose chief hill is described as 

* Pavaturi known In later inscriptions i9 Раа. that had 
been swallowed up by the sea” ‘The modern village Reddipilem in 
«е Ой Taluq is described in inscriptions as ‘KTkandi in Kagalkopga 
Pavattisi’ KRkandi, it must be noted, was the old name by which 
Kivtrippattinam itself was known (Nellore Ins, 1 pp. 443, 4465 
иа. 81—105) 
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Všngadam (modern Tirupati). It is apparently (0 distin- 
guish him from this Tiraiyan that the other is given the 
attribute ‘the youngec’.” Iam iraiyan as raler of Kanchi 
seems to have followed the Killi referred to above. In 
general terms, Kinchi is described as a place of very 
considerable importance, containing a fort, a palace, and a 
number of temples, of which one Vishnu shrine is specifi- 
cally mentioned by name, Bauddha Vihiiras anà so on. 








2, Kiinchi Ggures as the capital city of that region in 
the earliest Pallava charters known tous, In the inscrip- 
tions of the Kadambas of Baņavāsi across on the western 
side of the peninsula, the founder, Mayürañarman, is said to 
have gone to Künchi to complete his Vedic studies, It is 
perhaps this reputation of the oity as a soat of learning that 
is responsible for the later Pallava charters on copper plates 
describing it as a ghațika of the Brahmans. In the period 
of the great Pallavas for which we havo a vast amount of 
information in the Pallava charters themselves, it maintain- 
ed that reputation, Most of the temples in the city came 
into existence in this age, and if several of them were 
in existence before, they received considerable addition and 
elaboration so that we might date the existing buildings to 
the age of the Palluvas, except in a few cases. ‘The 
association of Bhiravi and Dandin with Kanchi, which 
we find stated in a recently discovered Sanskrit work, 
Avantisundarikathasira, ascribed to Daydin, seems to have 
some justification." These two poets aro said there to have 


S This is confirmed in the origaal Kata with a change of one 
detail that Dagdin was the great-grandson of a contemporary of 
Bhiravi, DimBdara by name; not of Bhīravi himself (vide Pandit 
Harihara Sastri's paper among the summaries, No. 20, pp. 44-7). 
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been related to each other as great-grandfather and great- 
grandson and are said to have come into Kānchi from the 
region of what is now Gujarat. They resided in the courts 
of Simhavishyu and Rijasimha respectively, In fact 
Dandin is said to have been tutor to the Pallava prince 
Rājasimha, according to one reading, at any rate, of the 
Kivyddaréa, Tt undoubtedly was a great centre of Sanskrit 
learning, and it maintains that position to some extent even 
now, the only other place that challenged its eminence in 
this direction in some periods of history being Srirangam 
in the south, 

3. In Buddhist history and Jain tradition alike 
Kinchi figures as an important centre of Buddhism as 
well. The kavya Mapimékhalai contains an elaborate des- 
cription of, at any rato, one Buddhist establishment which 
existed in the city to which the Chdla ruler referred to 
above made vast additions, In the itinerary of Нїпөп 
Teang there are references to parts of the city sacred to 
Buddha, It is here as a great Buddhist centre that tho 
Jain teacher Akalaika hold a disputation and destroyed 
Buddhist heresy." Ditinfiga was born in the Simhavaktra 
gate of the city, and Dharmapila was similarly prince of 
ohi. At the time of the kuya Manimékhalai, Ranchi 
happened to be for some time the residence of the great 
Budddist divine and teacher Aravana Adigal, the highest 
authority in the Tamil land for the orthodox teaching of 
the Buddha. It is in connection with him that Kanchi is 
brought into reference in Manimakhatat, 
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4, Manimékhalai, the heroine, was the daughter of a 
very comely dancing woman Madhavi. She was the child 
‘of a rich merchant's son, who, owing to his devotion to 
Madhavi, the mother, practically lost all his wealth, and, 
in a moment of contrition, resolved to go away from the 
place to Madura with a view to rehabilitating himself by 
setting up as a merchant there. His one difficulty was 
want of capital. His chaste wife, Kaynaki, offered to part 
with the only one of her costly jewels yot left with her for 
the purpose. The husband and the wife started on their 
journey unknown to others of the family even and reached 
Madura, In an attempt to sell the jewel, he was shown 
up as being in possession of stolen property, and the jewel 
‘was readily taken to be that which the queen of Madura 
had lost recently. He was ordered to be put to death, and 
the jewel recovered, by the hasty monarch, ‘The chaste 
wife called upon the gods to burn the city, and having got 
across the borders into the Cara country immolated her- 
self, When news of this calamity reached KAvérippattinam, 
the courtesan, whose attachment to the young merchant was 
real, resigned herself to a life of repentance for her contri- 
bation to this tragedy, and her young beautiful daughter 
who had just attained the age of maturity, similarly resolved. 
to become a Buddhist nun. ‘The heir-apparent of the Chola 
ruler had already set his heart on her and attempted to 
take possession of her somehow, losing his life ultimately in 
the effort. Under the protection of her guardian-angel, 
the young woman passed through her trials successfully ànd 
received her initiation from Aravana Adigal at Kinchi 
ultimately. In the course of these transactions she first of 
all went to a small island called Manipallavam near Ceylon 
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where, on seeing a Buddha seat of miraculous power, she 
learnt the history of her previous life. She returned to 
Kivérippattinam and, on the advice of this Aravana Adigal, 
she went on as a Buddhist noviciate for some time there, 
‘When the time had come for her to learn the heretical 
systems of religion before she was initiated into orthodox 
Buddhism, she proceeded to Vanji, the capital of the Caras 
on the west coast. Learning all that the heretical teachers 
had to teach there, she ultimately came дожи о Капеш, 
to which place Aravana Adigal had already proceeded, be- 
cango Kivarippattinam had beon swallowed up by the sea, 
‘Sho was initiated into the orthodox teaching of the Buddha 
and entered the Buddhist order as a nun. That is the whole 
story of the kdvya. ‘The work uctually consists of thirty 
separate books, each one of the books or cantos dealing with 
one incident in her life-story. There are three of such 
books devoted to her change of religion ; book 27 gives an 
account of the various heretical systems that prevailed at 
tho time and a summary of what each system had to teach, 
Book 29 deals with her initiation into the orthodox teaching 
of the Buddha, Book 30 just expounds that orthodox 
System. 

5. In the canto expounding Buddhist logic (29) 
Aravana Adiga} starts with the statement that the great 
‘Jina was ‘the first being’ and he recognised only two 
praminas, namely, Pratyaksha and Anumdna. Other 
Pramdyas or instraments of knowledge are not valid ao- 
cording to him, This position is taken to be the general 
characteristic of Buddhism in later periods of history.* 

‘A discussion was raised on this particular point by Professor 
Kuppuswami Sastri of Madras and Professor Adhikari of Benares that 
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But the point here is that it seems to refer to the existence 
and recognition in other systems of the other pramdnas 
and a critical attitude by which the rest are actually re- 
jected as being included in the second. It is this parti- 
cular attitude that is of value from the chronological 
point of view. Aravana Adigal actually teaches this as the 
orthodox method according to the teaching of the Buddha 
himself and of nobody else. ‘These, as far as we know, 
are the only two pramédnas recognised by the Buddhist 
logician їйпйда whose date may now be taken to be: 
A. D.400. If Aravana Adiga} came after Diinfiga, one may 
expect him to quote the authority of the great logician, The 
fact that he does not do so, and refers back to the actual 
teaching of the Buddha himself, may be taken to bee 
dence that this saint represents a school of teaching ante- 
rior to Ditinfiga, Difiniga, it will be remembered, came 
from Kanchi, and according to Hiven Tsang he belonged 








Ai Bauddhas aconpted only two promityas, and this particular point 
therefore cannot be of assistance from the point of view of chronology. 
‘The chronological importance of this particular point consists inthis 
Thero is a clear statement in the chapter on the instruments of know- 
ledge as accopted by the Bauddhas that there wore other premdpar 
‘which were rejected by the Bauddhas as being included, or at least 
capable of being included, in Anunina itself. What wero the other 
pramigas considered and rejected, would be a matter of interest and 

‘The statement that there wero ton 
‘pranidyat recognised by Visa, eight by Kytakoti and six by Jaimini, 
‘and their rejection are involved actually in this statement. Ойда 
in stated to have dofnitely rejected Sabda and Amunana as invalid, 
But here is a statement that all the others of the category, even of ten, 
are not exactly rejected but are regarded as superfuous, which may 
bbe an indication that Aravaya Adiga taught before Diñngga, and after 
Конкор, шо V puka 
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o the Simhavaktra part of the city of Kānchi. The place 
where Aravana Adigal taught was similarly a suburb of 
Kanchi at the time, The presumption, therefore, is that 
there was a school at Kānchi which taught this system of 
logic, and of which perhaps the most shining exponent 
was Diùnāga. 
predecessor of Diñnāga sust 
of the Manimëkhalai itself ? 






6. The kivya Manimékhalai is, in its subject matter, 
a continuation of the narrative of the Silappadhibaram, a8 
has been pointed out already. In the poems constituting 
‘the prologues and the epilogues of the work, there are refe- 
rences, clear and unmistakable, that the authors intended 
that the two books should constitute a single poem. Either 
‘poem without the other will not constitute а full epic. ‘The 
authors were friends, according to Tamil tradition, and 
Tangd Adigal, an ascetic prince, the author of the first, at 
any rate, refers to the author of the other poem, the grain 
smercbant Sfttalai Sittan of Madura, in the body of his work 
more than once. ‘The former was a Сёга prince, and the 
latter was a grain merchant of Madura, Sittan’s name 
figures among the forty-nine names constituting the third 
academy of Madura as handed down in Tamil literary 
tradition. The two works, therefore, must be regarded ag 
works contemporary with the Saigam, on this basis alone, 
and, as a consequence, whatever was the age оё Ње балда, 
must be the period when these works were produced. A 
body like the Saiigam could have existed for generations. 
‘There is clear evidence of a brilliant epoch, the works 
produced in which constitate more or less the whole body 
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of literature known as Saigam works now. That they 
‘were works of a single epoch can be proved by the internal 
evidence of that literature as a whole. 


7, In the whole of this work there are references to 
Buddhism and incidents connected with Buddhist teach- 
ing, In none of these contexts do we find any allusion to 
the teaching of the Madhyamika school or to its prominent 
exponents Nagirjuna and Déva. Nāgārjuna and Döva aro 
now recognised to have lived before A.D. 250, and the form- 
cr is stated in Chinese authorities to have been a contempo- 
rary of a Sitavihana ruler, a statement which clearly fixes 
thom toa period somewhat anterior to A.D. 250. How 
is this omission to be explained? In the exposition 
of the various existing systems, heretical and other, this 
system would have found mention if Aravana Adiga) was 
‘opposed to it, But since Sittan, the author, omits to men- 
tion the system prevailing in Ceylon, the same reason may 
havo led him to omit the Mādhyamika system as well. But 
there is this to be said against such an assumption. ‘The 
Midhydmika system seoms to have been a system hostile to 
orthodox Buddhism at the time, and in the Buddhist tradi- 
tion of Ceylon reference:is made to prominent incidents, 
by way of disputation. Dava and Nagarjuna came into 
contact actually in that manner, before the former adopted 
the actual teaching of the latter. Having regard to the 
great importance of the departure made by Nagarjuna, the 
‘omission may well be interpreted as due to non-existence ; 
in other words, as due to Aravana Adiga] having taught in 
the Tamil country at a time earlier than Nagirjuna. Ceylon 
was not altogether unkmown in this work. Mapimékhalat 
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went to the island of Manipallavam near Ceslon, and there 
is reference to the footprints of the Buddha on the Samanta- 
“kita in Ratnadvfpa, as it is called, certainly one part of 
‘Ceylon. ‘The absence of, or omission of the teaching of the 
Buddha and Buddhist divines living in the island may be 
because Aravana Adiga} may have regarded himself as 
belonging to the same school of orthodox teaching of the 
Sthaviravida (Theraviita). The only alternative conclusion 
seems to be to say that the author was unaware of the 
existence of Buddhism in Ceylon, or thıt Buddhism did not 
‘exist in Ceylon, either of which wonld be too mach to prove, 








8. Atthe very commencement of the book dealing 
swith heretical systems, the Vaidika pramāņas are describ- 
ed and reference is made to three teachers of these—Všda- 
vyisa, Kytakoti, and Jaimini. ‘To these are ascribed the 
‘acceptance of ten, eight and six pramdnas, respectively. 
"Тһе discussion winds up with the statement that the в; 
‘tems recognised at the time were ouly the well-known six, 
Lokiyata, Bauddha, Sankhy2, Naiydyika, Vaitesika and 
Mimimsi. ‘The respective teachers of these are recited ag 
Byhaspati, Jina, Kapila, Akshapāda, Kanāda, and Jnimini ; 
and the recognised pramfpas at the time are given ав 
pratyoksha, anumina, sabda, upamiana, arthapatti and 
abhdva. It must be noted here that in this recital 
Mimimsa is given as a single system. 














‘Two other peculiarities must also be noted here. Among 
the six systems, which according to the Manimékhalai 
inelude Lokdyata and Bauddha, and to which the six 
Vaidika pramipas are applicable, will be noted the omission 
“ot two ot the well-known six systems of Hindu philosophy 
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‘as distinct from the non-Brahmanical systems. They 
аге the Yoga system of Patafjali and the Vadinta of Vyasa. 
Excluding, therefore, the two non-Brahmanical systems, 
and including the two above-mentioned, we get the six 
orthodox systems of philosophy, accepted ordinarily as such. 
upto the days perhaps of Saikarichirya. The Sarva- 
siddhdnta-samgraha ascribed to Suikarichirya mentions 
these six* systems as Vaidika in point of character. Tt, 
therefore, is noteworthy that the Manimékhalai, in the 
first place, should exclude YSga and Vēdānta and in the 
second place, that it should inelude Loleiyata and Bauddha 
among these systems. The Sarva-siddhdnta-sumgraha refer 
red to above specifically mentions the Lok&yata of Brhas- 
pati, Irhata and Bauddha systems us opposed to the Veda, 
and as such hostile.t They have according to him, therefore, 
to bo refuted by general principles of reasoning (yukti) 
эв the authority of the Veda is inapplicable. In the light 
of this, the orthodox idea regarding these systems, it is 
remarkable that a professed Buddhist should include the 
Bauddha system among those to which the Vaidika 
 pramanas are applicable, That is not all; he also includes 
the ostensibly atheistic Lok@yata in the group, and follows 
it up by a clear statement that these six praménas are those 
‘in use at the time when he was writing. The only possible 
explanation for this seems to be that the work was written 
at a time when the newly formulated instruments of know- 
ledge by Bödhñyana were still in vogue, that even systems 
outside of the Veda like that of the Lokdyata and Bauddha 
were tested the same kind of an organon as the more 









“mgreña, Introduetory Chapter, 1. 18. 





“Sarva-siddians 
tdid, 61.14. 
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orthodox systems, and before they narrowed themselves 
down to only a few of these pramünas as being applicable 
to their own particular system. The Lokiyata confined 
itself to Pratyaksha and nothing else, notwithstanding the 
fact that Anumdna was unconsciously accepted also as a 
means of knowledge; and the Bauddha had limited itself 
to only two, Pratyaksha and Апитйпа. Опе оћег matter 
of consequence here is that the six recited do not include 
Arhata, the system of the Jainas, which is dealt with 
separately as an independent system among those con- 
sidered heretical by the Buddhists. It is discussed under 
tho name Nirgrantha (Nikanda). 


While at this subject we may as well note down 
the systems passed in review in this chapter of Mapi- 
‘mékhalai, They are (1) Vaidika, (2) Saiva, (3) Brabmavada, 
(A) Vaishnava, (5) Veda, (6) Ajivaka, (7) Nirgrantha, 
(8) Sšakhya, (9) Vaidishike, and (10) Bhita. ‘Though 
some of those may seem at first sight to be repetitions, 
there are minute differences between them noted, and there- 
fore there was some justification for regarding them as 
separate systems. All these are not included in the six- 
teen systems discussed in the Sarva-siddhanta-samgraha 
of Midhavichirya, much less in the eleven systems included 
in the Sarva-siddiinta-samgraha of Ésńkarāchārya. 
‘There is a set of twelve systems recited in the Vijfdna- 
mitra Sistra, which is according to Professor Teitaro 
Suzuki of a somewhat later date than Aévagosha.* They 
are (1) Sirikhya, 2) Vaisishika, (3) Mahésvara (as the 
Creator), (4) Mahā Brahma (Brahma, as the Creator), 


‘AbvaghBsha’s Awakening of Faith, p. 110. 
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(5) Kala (Time as the Oreator), (6) Space (as the Creator), 
(1) Water (as the:Creator), (8) World (self-created), (9) the 
Quarters (as Creator), (10) Ægo (the principle of exist- 
ence), (11) Salda (immortal sound, regarded as equivalent 
to the Mimdmsa) and (12) Loktyatika, In addition to 
these twelve, the same Buddhist work recites the six well- 
known heretical teachers from the point of view of Bud- 
dhism, (1) Püraņa Kasyapa, (2) Markali Gosūla, (3) Sañ- 
jaya Bolatti-Patia, (4) Ajitakēśakambalin, (5) Kakuda 
Kütyüyana and (6) Nirgrantha Jaatiputra, Out of this 
list of eighteen in the Vijidnamatra Sastra, it is only 
two which are specifically recited in the Mapimékhalat 
that are not discoverable, viz, the fourth, Vaishnava and 
possibly the fifth, the Veda puro and simple, unless it is 
equated with (11) Sabda of this system. A comparison, 
therefore, of these systems may lead to the inference that 
the Maniméikhalai wos probably written in the same 
atmosphere of Buddhism as perhaps that of the writer of 
tho Vijñanamatra Sastra. 





‘The mention of the three Vaidika schools of Pramdna, 
and their teachers Vadavyisa, Kytakoti and Jaimini 
rings to our notice a point of great importance, ‘That 
Jaimini is tho teacher of Piirvamimdmsd and Vyisa is 
the teachor and expounder of Ularamimdmsa are well- 
Imown, Kytakoti is hardly known. Kytakoti, however, 
seems tobe the name of a work rather than that of the 
author,* and is said to be a commentary on the whole of 
mani, B.A., Research Student from Madras, that on a consultation of 
four manuscripts ia comparison with the published texts, the name 
Kitakoti appears as thatof an individual and not of a work. The 
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the Mimāmsā including the two divisions, Prva anā 
Uttara. These two together are said to have consisted of 
twenty books, of which the first sixteen deal with Pūrva, 
and the remaining four with Uttara Mimāmsī. The 
Parvamimamsi of twelve chapters is ascribed to Jaimini 
and is an investigation into + dharma’ for its subject. Of 
the remaining chapters, the four Inst are entitled Uttara 
and asoribed to Vyisa and their subject-matter is an enquiry’ 
into ‘Brahma. The remaining four chapters called 
Sankarsha Kapja deal with the Dévatis aud are usually 
included in the Piirva. The whole of the AMimamsa Sistra 
composed of twenty chapters had a 2hashya or commentary 
written by Bodhiyana, and known by the name Kytakoti, 
Owing to the vast extent of this, an abridgment of this 
commentary was made by Upavarsha who had another name 
Kptakotikavi according to the work Samyamindmamdla. 
Even that was found too big for the ordinary understand- 
ing, and tho part of sixteen books of it constituting the 
Pirvamimimed was further abridged by Dévasvimin. 
Thereafter tho subject divides itself into two distinct works, 
Pūrva and Uttara, and they get further abridged by various 
commentators by retaining certain chapters and omitting 
others up to the time of BhattakumiriJa and Prabhākara. 
position here taken however is not aljected by this correction if this 
correction should turn out to be the true reading. If Kytakott were the 
name of the work, the author could very well -bo referred to by tho 
name of the work if itis of suficient importance to be well-known. 
The point of importasce here is that BSdhiyana and Upavarsha were 
two different persons, and. that BddbSyana wrote the commentary 
(Writ) on the whole of the Mimämsž and perhaps came to be known 
as Kytakoti thereby. 
* Manuscript in the Tanjore Palace Library- 
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‘This account of the Jfimamsa is given in a work called 
Prapajichahydaya published in the Travancore Sanskrit 
Series by the late Mahimahdpidhyaya Ganapati Sastri. 
Hence for our present purpose, Krtakoti is a commentary 
on the Mim&msa Saistra including the two divisions, 
Dharmakinga and Brahmakingda. The author of this 
elaborate commentary was Bédhiyana, otherwise known 
“generally as Vyittikdra, This author was earlier than 
Upavarsha, Dévasvimin, Bhavadisa, Sabarasvimi and on- 
wards to BhattakumiriJa and Prabhikara, ‘The commen- 
tators following Upavarsha seem to have been responsible 
for the division of the work into two distinct parts 
Dharmakanga and Brahmakanda, avd since then the 
two parts seem to have been maintained во distinctly as 
ultimately to give the character of distinct Stistras to the 
two divisions. Mapimékhalai it must be remembered, 
refers to Kytakoti aş a teachér along with Jaimini and 
Vadavyiea, According to the Prapafichahydaya, the 
Dharmakinja or Pirvamimamsd is ascribed to Jaimini, 
Brahmakinga ox Tttaramimimsa to Vedavyisa, Bodbi- 
yana, however, wrote a commentary on the whole of 
the Mimamsa Sastra, both Parva and Uttara Kandas. 
‘The collocation of the three names therefore is not im 
reference to distinct works, but seems fo have reference to 
‘the distinctly authoritative position of the teachers. It 
must, therefore, have reference toa time when the autho- 
‘rity of the commentator was at its highest, and stood as 
high as that of the two respective authors. If we should 
now, therefore, determine the date of Bodhiyana and Upa- 
varsha, that might throw some light upon the age of the 
Mayimikhalai, Bodhdyana was certainly anterior to 
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Upavarsha. Upavarsha preceded Devasviimin ; Dévasvimin 
was followed by Bhavadisa, Bhavadisa was followed by 
Sabarasvimi, Bddhiyana’s date may be somewhere about 
the commencement of the Christian era, and Mapimëkhalai 
may have followed close upon that, in the first or second 
century A.D., on this basis. It is the general opinion that 
the Vrttikdra, Badhiyana-as he now turns out to be, was 
responsible for the introduction into the Afimamst, discus.’ 
sions on the validity of knowledge, and that is what 
exactly is the position in which he is represented in 
the Mapimékhalai, although the Tamil classic associates 
Jaimini and Vedavyisa with him in the exposition of the 
praminas applicable to the Vaidika path.* 





9, This book again refers to the teaching of the 
Ajtvakas and ‘Nirgranthas. The point worth remarking 
in tho reference to these two systems is that they are, in 
this work, regarded as distinct systems not connected with 
each other. The Ajivaka teacher is made to say that 
Markali was the worshipfal one and that their holy book 
was a work known as Navakadir, Later Tamil writers on 
religious topics take it generally that the teaching of the 
two were divisions of Jainism.t The confusion between an 
Kjsvaka and a Jaina is as old as the Divyivadina iteelt.t 
Manimikhalai’ maintains their distinct character. Even 











*For the whole of this discussion ape а note by Me. A. Ranga- 
swami Sarasvati in the Journal of Indian History, Vol V, Pt I, 
p.107 ff. On p. 114 of this article he notes evidence for regarding 
Upavarsha as distinct from Kebirya BSahiyana. 
+ Sivajtine Siddhiytr, the frst verse in the Afieaks Section QO. 
$B OM. Barua—Ajioakas, Part Ip. 75. 
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before the date of Sivajāāna Siddhi, inscriptions refer to a 
tax in the Tamil country called Ajivaka Kaéu, and that 
supposed to have been levied for the benefit of Jaina settle- 
ments. ‘The reference, therefore, to Ajivaka as a separate 
весі, distinct from and independent of the Jainas is evidence 
ofa time:for Manimakhalai when their distinct character 








10. The story of the poem is laid at Puhar or Kivérip- 
pattinam at the mouth of the Kivari. In the course of the 
story the city is said to have been overwhelmed by the 
sea, and some of the more important citizens removed 
themselves from the place for safety to other places such as 
Vanji on tho west coast and Kānchi in the north. ‘Thereafter 
Upaiyür continued to be the capital, and references to the 
Ohöļa capital are invariably to this latter city. ‘This trans- 
formation is traceable even in the Saiigam literature itself. 
Tho Sirupandyyuppadai, a poem included in the айдаш 
collection and having reference to а chief in the region not 
far from Kanchi, speaking of the respective capitals of “the. 
three crowned kings’ of the south mentions only Upaiyar 
ав the Chija capital and has no reference whatsoever tn 
Puhir. ‘The occasion for reference, it must be remembered 
is merely to indicate that in comparison with the capital of 
the patron of that particular poem, these far-famed royal 
capitals themselves were poor. If Puhr had not suffered 
badly, this omission in that particular context would be 
altogether inexplicable. he book therefore has reference 
to a period of time somewhat earlier in the epoch of the 
Sangam than the very last period to which this poom may 
be referred. The existence of that chieftain in the country 
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round Kanchi with his important cities scattered all over 
the region known in historical times as Tondaimandalam and 
Perambinappadi, and the reference to the royal capitals of 
‘the three crowned kings’ in an unfavourable comparison 
is again indication of an age when the kingdoms had 
declined visibly and the chieftains were coming into 
prominence, ‘This happens in a region where the Pallavas 
held supreme authority from somewhere about the middle 
of the third century onwards to almost the tenth century, 
11. ‘The ruler contemporary with Mayimskhalai in 
Kivorippattinam із known by the title Nelumudikkilli, 
* Killi of the high crown,’ and was the successor apparently 
of the great Chë|a Кага, His son by a Nga princess 
was the fondaimin ruler, Iam Tiraiyan, associated with 
Kanchi, Jam Tiraiyan seems to be a Saigam celebrity. 
‘He is praised as a patron in one of the Šañgam poems, 
Perumbäņārruppajai, the author of which composed 
another poom in celebration of the great Chija ruler 
Karikila, so that it is clear that he and Karikila must 
have been famous in the life-time of one poet, although 
dt is possible that Ње рові lived on to a ripe old age. 
Kinchi was at the time of the Manimskhalai under the 
viceroyalty of the OhéJa prince Iam Killi, the younger 
brother of the ruler at Pubir, ‘This younger brother won 
for the Chia king, bis elder brother, a victory at a place 
called Kariyiyo, against the combined armies of the Céra 
and the Pandya. The identification of this river Kari has 
so far not been satisfactorily made. It is now possible to 
identify it rather closely. The learned Editor of the work, 
Pandit MM. Swaminatha Aiyar, has drawn attention to the 
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occurrence of the name in a slightly different form in the 
Periya Purāņam.* Ho also draws attention to the reference 
that a Ohdla king is said to have died at Kiriyaya. t Later 
references make it clear that the Kiri referred to is a river, 
and if a Chola king probably died there, the reference is to 
his falling in battle on the banks of the river. ‘The text 
states that the prince after the battle carried off a white 
umbrella, the symbol of protection that the king gave to his, 
subjects. ‘The victory issaid to have been won against 
those with the emblem of the bow and the fish, meaning 
thereby the Cera and the Pandya. 


12, The Päņdya seems to have been only an accessory; 
the Cara must have been the principal enemy. During the 
period of the works under reference the ruling dra was 
Setiguttuvan by name, His predecessor had extended his 
authority across the middle of the Peninsula comprising 
the Coimbatore and Salem districts, and had through the 
assistance of the Malayaman chieftain defeated the chiet 
Ori in the region of the Kollimalais £ in the Salem district, 
and is said to have consummated this victorious expansion 
of his territory and authority by celebrating an abhishéka of 
his in which he was able to bathe simultaneously in the 
waters of the two seas, the eastern and the western. This 
statement is explained by the fact that he celebrated a 
great abhishéka or royal ablation by bringing the water 
of the two seas by means of relays of elephants.§ Under 








* Periya Purtuan—Tironkvukkaraéu-Niyanie Puram, Stas 
3⁄8. 

4 Purondntyu, 47; Mopinitehalai, Canto 19, 1 126-27. 

$ Aham, 209 and Poems referring to Kāri and Öri. 

§ Padizruppattn, Wi; Padigam, 2 
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his successor, Śeúgutțuvan, the effort at expansion continu- 
ed, and the opportunity was given bya great civil war 
that took place in the Chõja territory between the raling 
Оһёйа and nine of his cousins, who simultaneously revolted 
against the succession of, it may be, NeJumudikkilii. 
Senguttuvan reduced the rebels to subjection and restored 
his cousin the Chëla to a position of authority as a result of 
this victory. The victory was achieved ata place called 
Neriviyil not far from Uyaiydr the capital." Setiguttnvan 
therefore had advanced so far as that. It was probably on 
‘a subsequent occasion that the ChdJa ruler's brotber Tam 
Killi of Kanchi gained a vietory over the combined armies 
of the Cara and the Pindya at Kariyipu. ‘The territory 
between the two Pennars almost was included in the region 
generally known as Toniaimandalam, which. at one time 
‘was also called Perambinappadi, the region of the Brhad 
Biya. Over considerable part of this region raled the 
Malayaman chieftain Kari with his eapital at ‘Tirakkovilir 
at this period. North of this territory was Tondaimandalam 
proper with its headquarters at Kinchi. ‘The territory of 
the Tiraiyan chief extended northwards to include the 
Palicat Lake within it and possibly the northern boundary 
was marked by the Svarnamukhi river which empties itself 
into the Bay of Bengal a little to the north of the Palicat 
Lake. Pavattiri was the copital of an elder Tiraiyan, and 
‘Vangagam is generally spoken of as the hill of the Tondai- 
yar.t So the region properly belonging to the Tondaiyar 
must have been actually to the northward of Kanchi, 





* Sileppaditarom, Book 28, WL 147-27. Padirruppatta V. 
+ Aham, 88, 213, 340. 
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Kšnchi being included within it. The viceroyalty of Kinchi 
therefore extended as far north as ‘Tirupati and Kalahasti. 
That is the course of the Svarnamukhi river if it did not go 
farther north to include the Giddr Talug within it. The 
war, therefore, must have taken place, it may be, by the 
activity of the people of Tondaiyar supported by the Céra 
and the Pandya, the natnral enemies of the Ohdjas, as it 
were, or it may be to settle the point of rivalry between 
the Malayaman chief and the Chia viceroy. ‘This Kari- 
ylru, where the battle was fought, is now identifiable with 
some degree of certainty with a stream which passes 
through the railway station of SO}irpet, and empties itself 
into the Policat Lake, ‘Through most of its course, this 
river constitutes a twin streain, both of them taking their 
rise in the Nagari hills, one in the western group called 
Kilingi on the survey map, and the other taking its rise in 
the eastern group which is named on the larger maps 
as Kileru. ‘The two unite a little way down Stijirpet, and 
tho united stream empties itself into the Pulicat Lake 
‘The name Kilera now seems to be the name Kiri of ol 
Thore is a placo called Rimagiri some distance from the 
source of the Kleru stream in the eastern spurs of the 
Nagari hills, somewhere to the north of Satyavëdu. Tho 
Siva temple in the village goes by the name Vāäliévaram 
scribed in the records of the Ohòja and early Vijaya- 
nagar periods as the temple of Karikkarai Ugaiya 
Nayanár, that is, the Lord of the place Karikkarai, Karik- 
karai by itself would mean the bank of the Kiri. ‘The 
cond word is river in Telugu. The 
first word would mean black which is the meaning of the Tamil word 
Kīri=Krishņa in Sanskrit. 
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Periya Purdipam in the context already noted above, refers 
to this temple where Appar or Tiranivukkaragu (Vig. 
Sévara in Sanskrit) is said to have worshipped. In deserib- 
ing the life of this devotee of Siva, he is said to have gone 
to the great temple at Tiruvilangidu near Arkonam, then 
to Trippigur near Tiravalldr, and then travelled a great 
distance crossing hills end streams till at last he came to 
Tirukkirikkarai. After worshipping Siva there, he reached 
in the next stage of his pilgrimage Kilahasti, Valls- 
varam at Rimagiri answers to the Kirikkarai of this 
itinerary very closely, and as the writer of the Periya 
Purdnam, the Lite of the Saiva Saints, lived in the period 
of the Chijss, the reference in the work may be regarded 
ав relating to the period of the inscriptions. The tradi- 
tion that Appar travelled in the seventh century along this 
line to various temples referred to above is an indication 
that the seventh century tradition knew of this Кагік- 
karai, The namo could not have come into use all of a 
sudden in the seventh century seeing that it is the name 
of a minor natural feature, that of a river. ‘The temple on 
its bank may have come into existence at any time, but 
the river must have been there. Therefore we may take 
it that this is the stream referred to as the battle-field 
where the Chla fought against the Cara and the Pandya 
combined. This finds support in the fact that the territory 
and towns much farther north were included in tho 
+ Tamil land of the Tonĝamān or Tiraiyan chieftains, and in 
the inseriptions of the Chëla period there is mention of 
a place called Kakapdi described as having been situated 
in the district of Pavattiri, which became submerged in the 
sea. Kakandi is another name for Kavérippattinam, 
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derived from a ruler Kikanda,* and if this northern city 
took its name from that, the capital city of the Chdlas, 
that region must have been under the authority of the 
Chilas. Kiriyiya may, therefore, be now definitely taken 
to be tho eastern of the twin streams forming the 
river Kalingi which flows into the Pulicat Lake as one 
stream, 





18. From what has been said in the section above of 
the battle fought on the banks of the river Kiri, itis likely 
that the period referred to was the period of the ascendenoy 
of Senguttuvan Cara in the south, and that is the later 
period of the greatest activity of the Third Tamil Suigam. 
The advance of the Cora and the Pandya so far north, it 
would be difficult to postulate at any other period subse- 
quent to A.D. 300, as afterwards the region was dominated 
by the Pallavas who were a comparatively minor, though- 
considerable, power up to the middle of the sixth century. 
From the beginning of that century, they were rapidly 
coming into great importance, so much so that at the end 
of it they stood out the dominant power in South India, 
‘The Chdla country had been reduced more or less to com- 
parative insignificance, Pallava authority being recognised 
as far south as the Kāvòri early iñ the following century. 
The Pallavas maintained their dominance till about the 
tenth contury, and the powers with whom these had to 
contend in the particular region indicated were the 
Ohilukyas, Western and Eastern, and when the Western 
Chilukyas were overthrown, the Rishtrakiitas. ‘The likely. 





period of battle between the actual contending parties in 





* Mapimikhalai, XXII 1. 25-38 
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‘this battle seems almost impossible after A.D. 300 in our 
present state of knowledge of South Indian History. 


14, Before concluding, however, it may be as well to 
invite attention toone or two other points which have 
been made use of as decisive factors in settling the chro- 
nology of the work. One of theso is the astronomical de- 
tail in the work which refers to tho Nakshatra Viśākha as 
the fourteenth, ‘This implies the counting of the Nakshatra 
from the Kyttikd as the starting point. If this detail were 
taken bodily from the old Buddhist tradition as the refe- 
rence is merely to the date of the birth of the Buddha, at 
which there was tobe the miraculous appearance of his 
begging bowl also, nothing could be argued from this, But 
in regard to the chronology of the work, such tradition may 
havo boon centuries older. There is nothing, however, to 
show that it was so copied from an older tradition, ‘There 
isa reference to Kuchchara-Kugikai.* This is an exact 
equivalent of the Sanskrit Gurjara Gutika. The philological 
equivalence is absolutely sound; but the argument built 
upon it involves other assumptions which cannot yet be 
taken to be established beyond doubt. ‘The mention of the 
term Garjura there is taken to involve the assumption that 
the Gurjaras must have®constructed a structure. I am 
‘aware of the tradition among the Gurjaras themselves that 
they wore expert builders as noted by the late Mr. Jacksou.t 
Among the skilled artisans who are referred to in the same 
work аз having been employed in the building of the royal 
hall of Kivérippattinam, the Gurjaras do not find mention, 








© Mapintthalsi, Canto 18,1 182. 
t See Appendix A, Bom. Gas, I, Pt i, note. 
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The Magadhas, the Mahrattas, the Avantis* and the Yaw: 
nas are said to have co-operated with the artisans of the 
‘Tamil land in the construction of this great audience hall, 
While therefore the philological equivalence may be ad- 
mitted as quite correct, that is not the only possible equi- 
valent for the term, ‘The term js used there to indicate a 
small shrine of the guardian-deity of Kiverippattinam, 
called Champipati. The term Gufiha does not necessarily 
imply that it was anything like a big stracture or temple. 
‘The fact seems to be that it was a cave with a small awn- 
ing in front in lien of a verandah (this is the kind of 
structure that was among the earliest known in South 
India) which could in Tamil be deseribed as a Kuchohara- 
Kudikai, which would mean nothing more than a small 
shrine with short rafters and roofed with thatch of some 
kind. Further, the thesis that the Gurjaras were foreign 
ers and were unknown in India before the Hun invasions 
fs a thesis which has yet to be proved. ‘The connection 
between the Huns and the Gurjaras has no lege to stand 
upon worth the name, and their ethnical connection seeme 
altogether unprovable, ‘The matter will have to be taken 
up for separate investigation, and stands uncertain at 
present, like so many other dynastic names. ‘The term 
Garjara is a native word which has been Sanskritised 
somewhat absurdly, and an origin is devised to explain the 
арага Sanskritisation as in the case of the Pallava, 














*Inamore elaborate re 





tal, we have the Magadhas as jewel- 
‘workers ; Yavanas as carpenters ; Avantis as blacksmiths ; Kofalas 
fas painters; and Vatsas as stucco-workers ; and there is another 
people, the name of which is gone, described as goldsmiths. None of 
there come anywhere near the Gurjaras. 
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‘Chilukya, Hoyéila and so on. It seems, therefore, clear, 
that it would be putting the cart before the horse to hold 
this detail as a decisivo indication of the age, and of a 
weight sufficient to overthrow the whole volume of evidence 
set forth above. From the chronological point of view, 
therefore, Mapimikhalai must be regarded as а work of the 
first two conturies of the Christian era, and the School of 
Buddhism referred to therein, presided over by Aravana 
Adiga], must have ben a school of that age, or antorior 
to that, Hence the conclusion seems reasonable that 
the system of Buddhist logic taught by Aravana Adiga} 
‘was the systom that found its shining exponent in the 
famous Buddhist logician, Ditniga, in his work Paramana 
‘Samuchchaya and elaborated by his commentator Dharma- 
kirti, both of them having been bora in Kinchi. 











15, ‘This conclusion is confirmed in a way much more 
definitely than by any othor pieco of evidence hitherto 
discussed in the work itself, In Chapter XXIX whero 
Aravana Adiga] discusses the instruments of knowledge by 
which knowledge or truth has to be acquired he gives the 
five-limbed syllogism of Akshapada and Vatsyayana as 
the accepted method of approach. Though there is per- 
haps later on an indication that these five may be reducible 
to three, he teaches the five-limbed syllogism as the current 
‘method of approach. It is well-known that Dianiga it 
‘was that reduced the five-limbed syllogism of Alshapdda 
and Vilsydyana to the three-limbed syllogism of Aristotle 
The other distinctive features of Didiniiga’s logic seem 
also to find their root here, but will receive fuller treat- 
ment elsewhere, What has been said above gives a clear 
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enough indication that the school of Buddhism, at the head 
of which stood Aravana Adiga], was anterior to that of 
Diùnāga whose date is now generally accepted as in the 
fourth century A.D., say, roughly abont A.D. 400. 


[Paper read at tho Fourth Session of the Oriental 
Conference at Allahabad—Reprinted from the 
Volume of Proceedings of the Conference.) 


Maiyilarpu. 





Professor Franklin Edgerton of Yale, the learned editor 
of the Pavichatantra, wished to know, during his stay in 
‘Madras, whether I know of any placo which would corres- 
pond to the Mahilirdpya of the Pañchatantra, as ho 
suspected that it might bo a place in South India, Having 
rogard to tho difficulty that he himself sagyested, that the 
word did look quite as a Sanskrit expression, T suggested 
to him that, as Sanskrit authors wore sometimes in tho 
habit of Sanskritising words of other Indian languages, 
‘Mabi}irdpya may possibly be а Sanskritising from the word 
‘Maiyiliypu’, which was the old name of Mylapore, and I 
put together the following note for his information. As 
the romatks may be of some uso to others as well as to the 
earned professor, І аш publishing it as a note in the 
Indian Antiquary. Should the possibility of a closer 
connection between Mahilirdpya and Maiyiliypn seem to 
me worth putting forward, Т shall tako occasion to send 
another similar note then, 








‘The town or the ward which goes by the name of 
‘Mylapore in modern times, is hardly referred to in that 
form in 'Támil literature. ‘The form usually found thero is 
Mayitai with various additions in the shape of affixes and 
prefixes of amore or less complimentary character according 
to occasion. The combination in which it usually occurs is 
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Mallai and Mayilai* in the period of Pallava ascendeney, 
Malai standing for what we now know as Mahabalipuram 
and Mayilai similarly standing for Mylapore as we call it at 
present in the Anglo-Indian form of the name. But this 
Mayilai seems at one period of history, a pretty long 
period, to have taken the form of Mayildypu in insoriptions, 
and even in literature, notwithstanding the fact that the 
ordinary form is Mayilai, as I stated already, is found in 
inscriptions ranging from the seventh year of Kampavarman, 
one of the last Pallavas in the ninth century, down to 
almost the end of the eleventh century. This occurs in 
inscriptions in various localities where flourished mercantile 
guilds or communities called Vajanjiyar in Tamil, 
Baņajigas in Kanarese, Balija in Telugu, corresponding 
exactly to the North Indian term Baniya, A community 
of 500, referred to as connected with Mylapore, entered into 
an agreement of a mercantile and fiscal character, aloug 
with matters of local government, in respect of the town.t 
Some of these insoriptions belong to Tiruvottiyùr, a 
northern suburb of Madras where the donor is described 
as coming from Mayilizpa, defined as belonging to the 
particolarly smaller unit of its own name, and the larger 
division of the country, giving us to understand unmistak- 


ably that what is referred to is the then little town of 

















Ж Tirumangai Alvir's Periya-Tirumoft, 1, ii, 2, 9, 10 Nandit- 
Aalambakam, vorsees 1, 8, 24, 4, 51, 95 for Mayilai, Verse 69, howe 
fever, shows the form Mayilīpuri in some MSS. and this is only a 
variant of Mayilai. Verses 1, 9, 25, 34, 40, 46, 54, 72, 73, 75, 83, 88 for 
Май. 





4 No, 266 of 1912 anà section 26 of the Epigraphical Report for 
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Mylapore.* ‘Thus we have inscriptional authority for the 
name Mayiliypu in inscriptions of Kampavarman datable to 
the ninth century, of Rājarāja datable in the early years of 
the cleventh century, and one or two others in charters 
generally referred to the eleventh century, 





Mayilāppu in Tamil falls into two parts, Mayit’ 
peacock, and * Appu,’ an abstract nonn or noun of action, 
from ‘äl’ to move, a movement indicating the peonliarly 
majestic strut of the peacock. Inliterature it is ordinarily 
doseribed as a feature pocntiar to the peacock dancing 
in this fashion, as it isa peonliar foaturo of tho cuckoo 
to sing, as in mayi? äta and kuyil ahava, the two 
verbs, äla meaning to move, and aħava meaning to spenk 
ot produce sound. In tho Pradandivun of the Vaishnavas, in 
the soction relating to ‘riplicane in the work of Tiramangai 
Alvint the dancing of the peacock is described in general 
terms as a feature of Mylapore in describing the shrine of 
Triplicane. That isso far indirect, Bat in tho Téviram 
of Appar referable to the previons century, in the middle of 
the seventh century at the latest, there are two clear refe- 
rances? whero tho place is referred to as Mayiläppil. Tho 

“No. 261 of 1910, 18th yoar of Rijarija Ts No. 189 of 1912, 7k 
yes of Kampayarman, 
© $ Peiya-Tirunoll, U, 3, 7, 
10 вәшор® вуей# Оолда ® 
G Soana adósa ange 
$ Appar, KDilpakto-tiructingakan 1,1. 
ubg орар wrd A 
аат 19 агг шор рова 
Тїптє йгө{їтат, Kipputtiratitydaken, 12 + 
“um г ла@ штей туора 
багон oahi oi рд. 
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Jast particle in the compound il is a ease affix of the loeative 
in Tamil. ‘Therefore in the nominative it would stand 
Mayitappr, ‘The second part of the word ppu is a per- 
missable variant of the Tamil arpu, so that Mayilāppu in 
the 7évaram is the exact equivalent of the classical Tamil 
form Mayildypu. So from the seventh century to the 
eleventh or the twelfth, we have references in one way or 
another to the form of the name Mayilaypu, 





‘We may find justification for this interpretation of tho 
name in the fact that these names ace found associated with 
the names of the local deities usually, In the case of 
‘Mylapore there is a Vishnu shrine and there is a Siva shrine, 
both of them native to the town, and taken to have come 
into existence along with the town itself. While the goddess 
of the Siva shrine is Karpakiimbil], the goddess of the 
Vishnu shrine is Mayùravalli, The latter particle in tho 
two words boing merely honorific, we seo that it is the 
Vishyu goddess that has the name Mayira, the Sanske 
equivalent to the Tamil mayil. Probably she w 
regarded as the guardian deity of the town, and thus partook 
of the name of the locality. Thero is justification for this 
that in the decad* devoted to the Siva shrine in Mylapore 
‘in the Saiva collection, the Tévdram, the temple of Siva, 
Kapilfchcharam (Kapiligvaram) is described as being ina 
part of Mayilai, meaning thereby that while remaining in 
‘Mylapore, still it did not constitute the whole of May 
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proper, which would goto show that the guardian deity of 
the townlet proper must have been the Vishnu goddess, and 
thus the Vishnu shrine marks the core of the town known 
as Mayilaypu. 

The occurrence of tho peacock feature in the St, Thomas’ 
legends associated with Mylapore only confirms, or is 
entirely in keeping with, the origin of the name as explained 
above. Tt looks likely that the name bad been given to the 
place because of the large number of peacocks found in the 
place and the noise they were accustomed to make. In fact, 
very many of the names of localities in Madras, the names 
of tho varions wards of the town, take their origin from 
features of a physical character like this. To give but one 
instance, Chepauk is from Tamil Sélpakkam, meaning the 
shorechamlet where fish of the él variety abounded. 
‘Vepéry,* Puradavikkam,t ote., would be other instances, 


I shall not make any attempt to establish any con- 
nection between Mayiläypu as such and Mahilirdpya of the 
Pajichatantra as such, Iam concerned only to show that 
Mayiltiypu was the recognised old name of what now goes 
by the name Mylapore, which after all is different from it 
only to the extent of a comparatively slight metathesis, 
change commonly found in many other well-known names, 
from which, by Sanskritization, Mahilirdpya is possible of 
derivation, 

[eprinted from the Indian Antiquary, Vol. LVL, 
1927}. 
Y Vappu tiri=margosa tank. 


+ Parala+pahkam = Proaratu от Puratu+pakham: Sea-shoro 
hamlet of the indian {Ag with flowers’, or even Puraéa (Butea fron 
dora), The former tree isa feature of the locality, the latter i not. 











Pancaratra in Classical Tamil Literature. 





The Pañearütra (—P.) system of worship is widely 
‘prevalent in South India, and may be said to be the general 
religious practice of the Vaishnavas of the South. It is inter- 
twined in the system of Bhakti or worship, the essential 
‘feature of which is devotion to a personal God intervening 
in the affairs of the earth for the benefit and ultimate good 
of mankind. As such, it is a common feature among the 
worshippers of Kiva and Vishyu. In the Vaishnava form it 
is called P. andin the aiva form it is known as Trika in 
Kashmir, and goes by the name Šniva Адата, Agama 
being the common desiguation for the whole. In certain 
classes of writings, particularly of the strict Saivas*, P. is 
regarded as a form of religion outside the fold of what is 
orthodox following the Veda teachings, and is relegated to 
8 position of what the orthodox describe as: the Pashandi 
form of Saiva worship. Seeing the wide prevalence of the 
cult among by far the largest number of the worshippers of 
‘Vishnu in the South, and the great influence it has ex 
cised in smoothing the acerbity between the orthodox 
Brahmanism and the more modern Vaishnavism, one is 
surprised that it should be regarded (avaidika) un-Ved' 

‘There are two distinct schools of opinion represented 
by great names in regard to the matter. Savkarat at the 


* Sivajniina-Sidabiyt 


t Brahma-Sttra Badsya Wl, 2, 40{f. See also JRAS. 1911, p. 95 
and note 1. 
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top of all gevms to be inclined to the view that P. rests on 
no Vedic authority acceptable to the orthodox view. That 
it is Vedic ont and ont has been argued elaborately by 
‘Yamuniichirya, his great grandson and suecessor Riiminuja 
himself, and later Vedinta Desika. For a number of 
conturies therefore, the discussion seems to ауе gone on, 
andit maybe hazardous to venturo even now t 
recognised asan orthodox system though it is xo among 
tho Vaishyavas generally, Our coucern is not primarily 
whether it is orthodox or heterodox. Tt is much more as 
to where or how it took its origin, and how it camo to exer- 
cise tbe great intluonce that it did, and how far we can 
тешу traco its active intluenco in recognised authorities. 











it is 





We can trace references бо ће Р, in some of the works 
of tho earlier of the Alvars, and could carry it back perhaps 
through Sanskrit literature to times much anterior, as well- 
Лопов to readers of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar'a Vaishyavism, 
Gaivism, etc, We may refer to an excellent article by the 
late Mr. A, Govindacharya on the same subject", 


For our prosent purpose, it is hardly necessary to go 
into the dotails of the question, It is traceable at least 
back to the Satapatha-Brihmanat, where there is a 
reference to the Pificaritra-sattra, At the next stage, we 
seem to come upon a reference to a developed study of the 
subject in the reference to Bhkayana in the Ohdindagya- 
Upanigadt), whore among what Narada had learnt oconrs 
kyana along with the other twelve well-known divisions 











ЈА, 1911, pp. 995-61. 
+XIL 3, $ and XII, 6. L. 
Vm ia 
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of learning, Although Ekāyana has been interpreted 
otherwise by early translators, we have good authority in 
the literature of the P. itself* that the term ЁЙкйуапа 
stands for the P. We need hardly refer to the evidence in 
Päņini and Patāñjali, It would be enough to state that there 
is a full discussion of the subject in the Nārüyaņiya section 
of the Sintiparvan of the Mahäbhīrataț. The P. itselt 
cluims authority in nothing less than the Vedu itself. 

















Leaving aside literature, we have the evidenco of in- 
seviptions for the provalonce of Vishya worship in the form 
recognised by the Agamas, worship of idols representing 
Vishnu in temples ete., in the Besnagar Pillar Inscription 
of the 2nd contury B.C. and the occurrence of the term 
Sankarshaga in a prominent position in the Nanighat 
Inseription§ of queen Naganika, giving indication of the 
provalonee of this form of worship at that time, 











References to Krishya and Baladsva as popular gods 
of worship, we come across with in the Saigam literature: 
of the Tamils. Krishna and Baladéva, or as it sometimes 
occurs Vishpu and the White One are referred to 
on a footing with Siva and Subrahmanya. Among 
therefore beings worshipped by the Tamils, those hold 
n plaoo as popular as the others. Among this class of 
literature, there is one collection—in fact all of them are 











* Jivara етди, 1.18 anà JRAS. 1911, p 935. 

+ Сһ. 336-08; амо /nd. Ant ХХХУШ (1908), рр. 251-262; 
373-386. 

$ JRAS. 1910, p. 817. 

EA S. W. L Ир 

í Puram 56, 58 and Silap. V. 1. 170-71. 
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eollections—known as Paripagal, because ofa particular 
form of composition of the poems in Tamil. This collection 
in described to have been one of seventy poems, of which 
only 22 have so far been recovered, and a few of them 
happen to be in a very imperfect condition, Among theso, 
there are five devoted to Vishnu, and these five contain 
matter which soem more or less to be the P, in a more 
primitive form than the Samhitas of the P. which are 108 
in number of various dates and of varying grades of author- 
ity. Three of this large number are supposed to bo tho 
most ancient and of the highest authority, namely, the 
‘Satvata, the Pauskara and the Jaya”. a rule subjects 
requiring serious thought remained long mattor for discus- 
sion and got organised into regular gystenis only after a 
considerable period of general development. It is in some 
such intermediate stage that we soem to get at P. in these 
poems, namely, poems 1, 2, 3, 4, 13 and 15. Of these tho 
full text of tho first two aro not available, although we have 
‘a considerable part of the second by an old poet known by 
the name Kirandaiyir, Tho first is neither fall, nor even 
in satistactory condition of arrangement of the words of the 
text, and that is by the poet Poruidavanir who made the 
BNivata in Tamil, ав he is said to have composed the in- 
troductory poems to all the eight collections of the Saigam 
poems. ‘The second is by the poot Kirandaiyar, an old poet 
of whom not much more is known, Ib is possible he is the 
famous poet referred to in the Silappadhikaramt. Three 
and four are by a poet named Kaduvan IJa-Ryinan, Thir- 
teen is by a poet Nal Elini and fifteen by Tam Peravaludi. 











* Recently published in the GOS. LIV. 
+ Воок ХХШ, 1. 12. 
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‘Of these four posts, the two latter seem to be other than 
Brahmans judging by their names. The former two 
were probably Brahmans. ‘The purpose of each one of the 
poems is an invocation to Vishnu, something like a prayer 
offered to him., Naturally therefore the prayer would take 
the from of describing God in his trae form, and praising 
his deeds of benefit to humanity. In doing so, these poems 
‘seem to indicate unmistakably a certain well-understood 
division of the subject. ‘Tho first section seems devoted to 
a philosophical description of the Godhead. Then follow a 
fow prominent instances of the exhibition of His grace in his 
intervention for the benefit of humanity at large. Then 
come the forms in which his activity showed itself in crea- 
tion, eto., and the forms that Ho assumes for doing thi 
Then follows a division where His omnipresence and im- 
manenco in all beings find description, and lastly the forms 
that he assumes for the uninitiated, at least tho forms in 
which he ought to be worshipped by those devoted to him 
in the shape of idols. These five seem to be, in a somewhat 
inchoate form, the five divisions that we know of from the 
P. texts, namely, the Pard (the transcondent supreme 
form, called in this condition Para-Visudéva). Next come 
his Vyihas (the forms in which he goes to action in the 
process of creation, ete.) ‘Thirdly comes the projection of 
his power in various forms as an exhibition of grace for 
saving humanity from perils, Those are the Vidhava 
forms, popularly knowa as the Avatäras of Vishnu. ‘Then 
comes a description of his position as Anter-Yamin (“He 
who moves within every created being”), and finally the 
various forms in which he may be worshipped, called Archa 
forms, These five topics are dealt with in fonr divisions in 
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the P. In the first division, it is jn, where God's nature 
is the object of search, Then comes the yiga, the act of 
devotion or bhakti, Then comes the ety, discipline or 
л, the mode of 











conduct in a worshipper, snd then Ër 
worship”, 


Each one of these five pooms can be legitimately des- 
cribed aga prayer addressed to Vishna, AML of thom alike seem 
to combine in varions ways all the five features of Vishnu's 
divine activity in different degrees of elaboration neoordings 
to tho special inclination of the author, Tt may be that the 
vaviations in the degeae of elaboration are not exactly a 
question of the whim of the author, bat may be guided 
by the occasion that called for it, which is quite a reason- 
able postulate, Bithor way, what is material vo us for the 
present discussion, is that we do not fiad these five divisions 
in any sot form, None the less, all the fivo features seem 
to find mention. 













‘The Paripaal has recently been brought out in an excellent edi- 
tion by the veteran scholar Pandit Dr. NM. Swaminatha Atyar, who 
deserves honour — almost as much as thore who have been responsible 
forthe production in the fist instanco — for tho study of tho Sangam 
works, which were fast being forgotten evon by tho Tamil publio, by 
excellent editions Of most of these classics. We do not exclude thos 
others that had the enterprise to publish two or three of these, but 
even thoy recognised their obligations to him as the pioneer leader in 
this particular feld. Tt is his edition of the Paripaga? that has enabled 
me to study this question, and tho credit of having made this source 
available to me is due to his exertions in the fild. 1 acknowledge 
With pleasure therefore my obligation to his work, and all references 
to the Рибара in the course of tho paper are to his edition publish 
edin 1918 
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‘To illustrate how these poets conceived of Vishnu in the 
highest form, the following translation of the first 25 lines 
of the poem 2 by Kirandaiyir is a good specimen 





“When both ths earth and the golden heaven lind become empty, 
when the sun and moon had ceased to be, without going their accus- 
tomod course in alteraation, the very sky itself had lost its beauty at 
the ond of oach won of time. Many such 
nd ceased to bo; the sons in which the ether alono existed contain- 
{ng in it the sound in potential form, from which atoms invisible come 
into existence unsoen and grow still invisible; the ons in which tho 
alr which pute everything in motion had its appearance the wons in 
Which fire took its origin form air, and glowed; the mons in which 
mist and cloud emerge therefrom ; the sons comiag after in which the 
earth, aubmerged in the waters, merges again to be the home of the 
four elements above described, When such eons in number 
numerable, but named Neydal, ivafrt, Ambal, Sonkham, Kamalam, 
алһа Иан", had come and gone, tho present Évřtavarība Kalpa, 
which gets its name from tho boar, which brought the earth above the 
waters, stands but as evidence of one of your deeds. But these give 
not your age, inconceivable in all its divisions. Such a primal one 
‘You are ; we shall cherish you in worshipful reverence. 























“You are, they say, the younger born to the one white as conch ; 
you are indeed the younger brother of PAJ» (the white one, 
BaladBva) ; to him that wears dark garments, and has the palmirah for 
his fag, some say you are older; to them indeed, you are the older of 
the two. In accordance with the investigations of those of faultless 
convictions into the eternal Veda (АЗ, уои аге immanent in all 
created beings. ‘This condition of Your being, understood properly, is, 
tho peculiar condition of Your eternal existen 











In this passage both the sections refer to the character 
of the eternally existing supreme being. ‘The first section 





t an ascending series of numbers beyond the 





Indian crore. 
4 Literal translation of the але. Sruti. 
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includes in ita reference—a mere reference—to the boar 
incarnation of Vishyu to bring the submerged earth above 
the primal waters. To this extent it covers section 3 
referring to Vishyu’s beneficent activity of coming down to 
the earth to do good to humanity. The second section 
dealing with another feature of Vishnu’s eternal existence 
brings under reference the changing relationship between. 
Krishna and Buladéva, and to that extext again there isa 
reference to the Vibhaua in the Krishya-Avatara of Vishnu. 
In asubsoquent prssage the sume author describes Vishnu 
in various other forms, as the forms in which he made 
presence understood of the learned. He refers to this 
utter in the term andanar, which is synonymous with 
Brahmans, ‘The passage in lines 63 to 67 may be translated 
ав follows :— «The words of the chiet priest, the actual 
celebrant of a sacrifice*, the sucrificial post to whichis 
held fast the animal to be sacrificed ; the kindling of the 
fire (by churning the wood) to the chanting of the well- 
famed Mantras in proscribed form and making it glow, 
these constitute respectively Your form, Your food, and the 
way that learned Brahmans seo Yon in order to carry con- 
wietion to those that will not see You." 














Poms 3and ave by one author, aud between them 
cover all the five of the features above described more or 
ess completely. The only part that is not dealt with in 
sufficient fulness is the very last the Avcha form, the form 
of idols in which people wulearned in the Veda, could 
conceive of him and worship him, ‘They are by the poet 
Kaguvan Yo-Eyinan, a non-Brahman pet judging by the 





* This refers to the terms of address in which God is invoked. 
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name, This is the general drift of the whole pam ; the 
exposition of the actual truth in regard to the nature of the 
supreme (Puram). The boar incarnation is under reference 
in lines 16-17 and 21-24, Krishna and Baladeva are refer- 
red to in lines 20-25, ‘The weapons of Vishnu and his other 
features find description in lines 28-58, There is a reference 
to Vishyu’s intervention to give nectar to the gods in lines 
65-13. The first sixty lines as a whole may be said to 
describe creation ; lines 60-80 immanence, In lines 81-84 
there is the clearest reference to the Vyithas. Lines 85-90 
is a description of the form or figure of Vishnu, which does 
service for the Archa form, In lines 90-94 he reverts to the 
supreme, but in his form as sleeping in the couch of snake on 
tho primal waters with the lotus from the naval, and Brahma 
in it, ‘The form Padmidthava is under reference in two 
places, lines 12-18 and 90-94. ‘There is a reference to 
‘Trivilerama in line 20, to Krishya killing Keéi in line 32, and 
to Mohini in lines 33-34, It must be noted here that in 
line 68, there is a reference to the large number of Agamas 
for which the word used is Kéjvi, a term which ordinarily , 
means the Veda in tho wider sense of the term, the Tamil 
word being actually a translation of the Sanskrit, Sruti, 
But here the term Sruti will not do. We have to take it as 
referring to the Agamas, “ large in number and comprehen- 
sivo in treatment ”, an indication that the author was aware 
of the works that go by the class name Agama, The refe- 
тепсе to the Vyithas in lines 81-84 are the clearest possible. 
‘They are Kari (Krishna) of the red-eye, Vellai (White-one) 
with black eyes, Pacha’ (Peudyumna, Pr. Pajjumma) of 
green colour, MAL (Aniruddha) of yellowish green body. 
There can be no mistaking that the reference here is to the 








sit 


Zone VyThus. Theso fonr are as clearly desoribed in stanza 
Ab of tho poem Tirucchandaviruttam, by one ot tho earlier 
Aqvars, Alvar Tiramalisii. Poom + asa whole describes the 
external form of the Supreme as well as the various 
qualities thar tho supreme form exhibits for the benefit of 
humanity, Bat the whole deseription can be translated 
into the form of images, and hence ought to be taken as 
being devoted to the Archi form, the material form in which 
Aevotees can worship him, Among е Анима, е 
Vibhuwe form, which, are under reference in this poem, 
there is n reCeronce to Nysimha with mention of Prabläda 
in lines 10-21, There isu referenco to Krishna and Bala- 
ava in lines 36-10. 























Poem 13 by anothor anthor gives a general description 
‘of the form of the Sapreme in lines 1-13, Lines 11-26 
aro devotod to all the elements finding their being in him, 
Lines 26-37 rofer to the Ssastyin, the sleeping Vishyn on the 
serpent couch, Baludava and Variha, all three being as one 
in threo forms. The rest of the poem is devoted to the 
‘description of his qualities for grace. Poem 15 seems 
entirely devoted to the last section, thë Archa section, Tho 
poom lays itself ont to praise Vishnu in the form of the 
brothors, Krishna and Baladava in residence on the hill at 
romāl-Irurh Śðlai near Madura, It gives the indication 
that his grace is attainable by those who can go and worship 
on the hill, ‘fo those who find that too much, the worship 
of the hill from a distance itself would be equally 
efficacions, 














In tho courso of the poem, however, there are referon- 
ces throughout which can refer to one or the other of the 
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other four features of this group of five. ‘These five pooms 
therefore in the old collection can be refer 


d to as 





`Райсагаш 





in their tendency asin explicit form, 


But one feature has to be noted particularly having 
‘regard to tho variety of views taken by even great authori- 
ties of а later timo. Tho poems themselves mention that 
those are features of tho Supromo, well-attested by the 
Veda and Vedio literature, and associated with Vedio 
stndies. The statement is made sometimes more explicitly; 
but whoro thoy aro only allusivo and not obvions, the 
commentator who, an expert Agamist as the hereditary 
priest of a tomplo at Kanehi, lived at a time much later, 
expounds as having reference to Veda and Vedic authori- 
ties, in one place actually referring to the Mimimsi where 
God is said to appoar in different forms to different people. 
There is undor referenco in lines 61-68 af poem 2, where he 
figures as the person addressed by the celebrating priest of 
sacrifice, the sacrificial post itself, ete. ‘The first point to note 
hero is that the person addressed as the Surpreme is quoted 
as under the authority of tho Para Mimamsa ot Jaimini, 
God is supposed to appear to ordinary men in the form of 
the idols made to represent him, to the orthodox Brahman 
learned in Veda in the form of sacrificial fire, to the Yogis 
who devote themselves to the realisation of God, he appears 
in their hearts, and to those who are possessed of the actual 
truo knowledge (Jivnins) everywhere. ‘This the author 
describes as the way that Brahmans seo Him, according to 
the commentator. 








Dr, Schrader in his learned introduction to the Ahir- 
budhnya Samhită has laid it down that the earlier P. works 
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mention the Fyithas, and texts that do not contain mention 
of those ought to be regarded as later*. Another feature 
which exhibits an earlier stage of developmont in these 
poems is the more frequent mention of the two, Vasudava 
and Saikaragaga along with the four Pyihas. The 
reference to these two alone is scattered freely over the 
whole of Tamil classical literature, ‘Tho reference to 
Saikargana in the inseription of queen Naganiki would 
perhaps indicate this body of literature is fairly of the same 
аде аз the inscription, Dr. Schrader himself regarded 
this a8 n feature, which requires considerationt. If the 
‘upper limit of the P, toxts is A, D. 209, as the same scholar 
has indicated, these poems would belong to a stage earlier 
by these indicatius alone, But the chronological con- 
sideration is governed primarily by the fact that this 
belongs to the eight collections called by the Tamils, Sarigam 
Collections; the invocatory poems to these eight were 
composed by Peradivanir, who did the Bharata in ‘Tamil, 
‘The doing of the Bħärata in Tamil, the establishment of the 
айдаш and the battle of Talaiyalanginam are brought 
together soon after the prevalence of a famine and the 
successful efforts made by a Pindya monarch to ward off 
its evil effects in the large Sinnamandr plates of the tenth 
centuoy A. D. published in the South Indian Inscriptions. 
‘This has to be taken as long anterior to the earliest 
Paniyan veforred to in another important grant of the 
Pandya, the so-called Valvilskugi grant§, ‘The period of 














© An Introduction to the P., p, 19 and n. 3. 
$ lbid. p., m 1. 

$ S.L L Vol. I, Part & 

Š Ep. Ind. XVII, Хо. 16. 
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айдаш activity must be anterior to the time when the 
collections were made, and if the collections were made 
by the poet who made the BhZrata in Tamil, the position is 
clearly that the work Paripdal under reference ought to be 
an early work of the periód of Satigam activity and that 
the collection could not have taken placo on this side of the 
early part of the third century A. D, An ‘exhaustive 
examination of the internal evidence of this body of litera- 
ture called Saigam literature itself leads only to that 
conclusion. An effort is made in the latest issue of the 
J.K.A.S., and the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
Bangalore simultaneously, by Mr. K. G. Sankar confirming 
the dato, one of two dates really considered as the possible 
dates by the late Mr, Swamikannu Pillai, namely, A. D. 634. 
Tho late lamented scholar found that tho data contained in 
the Paripägal1l would support a dato A. D. 17 ora date 
D. 634, not perfectly but with certain modifications, The 
need for modifications makes it suspicious, and hence, on a 
consideration of the question, Professor Jacobi * came tothe 
conclusion, after examining the poem carefully, that the 
poet was not exactly astronomical in his statement, and it 
may not be satisfactory to build an astronomical conclusion 
on his data, which to him appeared to be more or less an 
arrangement of the planets in places where their influence 
would be most favourable for the purpose that the poet had 
in mind, plentiful rain and the appearance of freshes in the 
river Vaigai which is the river actually celebrated in the 
poem, He felt that the crux of the whole question there- 
fore becomes one of what the texts were intended to convey 











* Introduction to the author's Caloutta University Readership 
lectures : Contribution of South India to Indian Culture, pp. xvii—xx- 
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rather than the astronomical data contained therein. Аз 
far as I am able to see without professing to be an expert 
in this line, there is nothing advanced in this more recent 
effort to confirm the late Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s position, 
or to carry it any further than where he left it, This is not 
tho place where I should undertake a moro elaborate dis- 
cussion of the question, It is enough to state that the 
historioal details that can be gathered form this body of 
literatures will not at all suita dato in the earlier half of 
the seventh century by any means, Whatever be the 
‘actual date of the Saigam, it may be said with confidence 
it cannot be A., D, 634. On the chronological side therefore 
there is nothing to invalidate the position that the poems 
dedicated to Vishnu in the Paripdgal mark an earlier stage 
in the development of the P., than the fully developed 
‘Samhitds would indicate, That is one thing that comes out. 
of this comparatively brief investigation. 





‘The other really more important investigation is the 
light that the poems throw upon its Vedic character in 
regard to which wo are left in no doubt whatsoever. ‘The 
Brihmapas, the Vedas, tho Upanigads, and even the Sima- 
veda are found stated as authorities in the texts themselves, 
The Vyñhas are specifically and umistakably mentioned. 
The Vidhavas are mentioned, among them some, that 
do not find mention in the orthodox Purdinic lists of Avta- 
ras. Dr. Schrader hus collected ailist of 39 such from the 
Päñearätra-Samhitīs alone*, some of which (say the 
Padmébbhava form) are of frequent occurrenos. These 
early texts therefore seem to establish beyond a doubt the 





* Introduction to the P., p. 42, 
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orthodox character of the P. The matter is worthy of 
further investigation, It is hoped this short enquiry will 
pave the way to a more elaborate and fuller investigation 
of the subject. 


[Contributed 0 the Professor Winternite 
Festschrift, 1932.) 


Tantra. 





Does tho word mean a treatise in general, or an 
authoritative treatise in any suhject, as perhaps in a some- 
what specialised ap] tion of the term ? 

The question arises with respect to tho namo Pañea- 
tantra for the well-known work so-called, The suspicion 
perhaps, that the word Tantra in the compound word means 
book or treatise, is heightened when we consider tho alter- 
native name Tantrikhyfyika, that which is named Tantra, 
‘The St. Petersburgh Dictionary, I understand, gives the word 
the meaning “treatise”, and I find even ordinary dio- 
tionaries give a meaning somewhat similar, as for instance 
V.8. Apto gives it the meaning a scientific treatise ”, 
with the alternative, a chapter of a treatise like that. ‘This 
aspect of the meaning of the word seems borne in upon us 
when the Malavikdgnimitra refers to the authority of the 
Arthasdstra, Kautilya’s according to the commentary, by 
the term Tantrakiira, thereby making it clear that Tantram 
there is an authoritative treatise—an authoritative treatise 
on the subject under discussion. 











‘What we wish to point ont here is principally that the 
great commentators of ‘Tamil have a notion somewhat akin 
to it, and this prevalent notion of the commentators in 
‘Tamil may be a reflox merely of a corresponding usage in 
Sanskrit, A standard work in Tamil like the Kura} applies 
tho term iil, which is an :exact equivalent of Tantra, 
admitting that it has the sense of an authoritative treatise 
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upon any particular subject. The author of the Kura] uses 
the term Nil in several places, and in each one of them it 
seems to be referring actually to the most authoritative 
treatise treating of the subject, at any rate, prominently 
it stands in one set of contexts with the sense the 
authoritative religious treatise of the Brihmanas, the Veda. 
In’ another set of references, it seems to stand for the 
Arthasastra, the treatise of Kautilya ; at any rate, go the 
‘commentator does explain it. Therefore generally there 
seems to be warrant for the use of the term АЕ in the 
sense of a treatise of authority in any particular subject. 
Tho discussion occurs in connection with the composition 
of works of literature and what a work does actually mean, 
The discussion is found in the earliest and the most 
authoritative Tamil grammar Totkdippiyam under Stitra 94 
of Marabiyal in the larger section Poru} or Artha. Tho 
commentater Nilakanthan of Muéiri, commenting on а work 
of erotics said to have been composed by no less an autho- 
rity than Siva himself, for which a commentary was made 
by the Tamil celebrity Nakkirar, also does so. ‘This com- 
mentator Nflakanthan is said to be the twelfth in legitimate 
teaching suecession from the original commentator, and his 
commentary takes up the discussion, The meaning of the 
‘Tamil word Nal, is given as a treatise formed by the conti- 
nuous treatment of a subject, just as'a large number of 
pieces of cotton do get to be thrown together and. twisted 
into a continuous thread. 

Just as the skill of the hand of the workman joins 
together many a scattered staple of cotton in one connected 
thread through the skill of his workmanship, во а learned 
post through his intellectual skill gathers together intricate 
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ideas scattered in a vast ocean of words, and strings them 
together in a connected work of which the divisions are 
Pinga, Patala, Ottu (Sanskrit Adhikarana) and Siitra, 
Here he offers the illuminating comment that Nil in Tamil 
is made here to give exactly the sense of the Sanskrit word 
Tanira and is used as such in the Tamil language, 

‘The great commentator Perisiriyar whose commentary 
on the standard grammar Tolkippiyam is accepted asa high 
authority has a discussion on the same subject. Under 
Sütras 478 ff. of the section on poetry (Syyyul) he does 
not-use the word Tantram here as the equivalent of Nil, 0 
of even of an important section of it, although the term as 
such gets to be used in other connections in the course of 
that commentary. It is not likely that euch a usage had 
become known to Tamil commentators without a corres- 
ponding usage, and quite an authoritative usage, among the 
Sanskritists. That there was such a use for the word seems 
Хо be borne out by the use of the word ‘Tantram in the last 
sootion of Arthasastra where the final Chapter is headed 
*Tantrayukti’, There the term ‘Tantram ’ is used accord- 
ing to Mahiimahdpidhyaya Ganapathi Sastri as synonymous 
with Arthasdstra. In Shama Sastri’s translation this seems 
the meaning given to it, Only this latter seems to go a 
little further and makes it equivalent to treatise, not speci- 
fically ArthaSastra. The name Mahinirvana Tantram for 
the work, which is not Tantraic in character, seems again to 
support the view. . 

[Reprinted from the K.B. Pathak Commemora- 
tion Volume, published by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, 1914.) 











Bhattavrtti. 





Bhatfavyttiis usually a piece of land given to a learned 
Brahman to provide for his living, with a view to ensuring 
the pursuit of his calling, namely, the propagation of learn- 
ing. A Bhatta more often coupled with the term Acharya 
to show respect, making it Bhattichirya, is of recognised use 
for a man of learning, The term figures frequently in pro- 
por names in Bengal now-a-days in the original sense. ‘The 
name however occurs as the name ofa class, generally of 
‘Vaishnava Brahmans, in South India. ‘The class thus repre- 
sented is that of priests employed in temples for conducting 
worship, which necessarily implies a knowledge of the 
forms of worship, involving some acquaintance with various 
specialised branches of learning. The class is now generally 
perhaps more ignorant than learned except for the formal 
technicalities of worship they go through, more or less 
mechanically, although it must be said that one does come 
across a learned man among them here and there. ‘The 
most recondite matter of their learning now-a-days is the 
knowledge of the Agamas which are the regular manuals of 
worship. A Bhattavytti however has reference, not to this 
class of temple-priests, but to a man of more than ordinary 
learning who engages himself in propagating that learning 
by teaching, which, among the Brahmans at any rate, was 
free, and sometimes even involved the feeding and mainte- 
nance of the students. Bhaffavytti therefore is a peculiar 
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tenure of land as the more general class of Brahmadéya and 
Dēvadāya. These are usually lands under the ordinary 
arrangement of tenanoy by cultivators paying revenu 
to the bodies constituting the government of rural areas. 
The normal tenure of land would involve the payment of 
various dues in various classes, some of them ear-marked 
for particular purposes. A number of these payments would 
take on the character, not of payment but of return for 
services rendered, either by the village community as a 
whole, or by the goverament as а whole, or it may be even 
by an individual landlord, Payments therefore which could 
be regarded as return for services will be oxcluded from 
the payments, usually due to the village authorities, in the 
caso of lands given to Brahmans, or to temples. There- 
venue incidences will be there, but what constitutes return 
for services eto., among the items of revenue, would be 
separated, That kind of a tenure where lands are given 
over to men of learning who engage themselves in teach- 
ing, is what is called Bhatfavrtti generally. It would be 
. interesting to know definitely what the Bhattas were expect- 
ed to be, and what they were expected to do in return for 
the receipt of this vytí, which would simply be provision 
for their maintenance. 








An interesing document, datable precisely and refer- 
able to the year A.D, 999, has recently been brought to light 
from a village in the Chingleput District, where the record 
is found in a dilapidated temple, moro or less completely 
destroyed, but has perhaps recently been restored in a poor 
way. The record is now found on the stones rebuilt, and 
on stones not in their orginal position, во that the record has 
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to be pieced together and cannot be read as one continuous 
document where it is. I am indebted to the Superindendent 
tor Epigraphy through whose courtesy I was able to read and 
make ont a copy for my use. ‘The temple apparently was 
dedicated to Vedanirtyanapperamal, rather an unusual name 
for a deity installed ina temple. It is dated in the 14th year 
of a Rajakesurivarman, distinguished by a preceding epithet 
imperfectly preserved, but an epithet peculiar to the great 
Rijardju, tho first of the name, А.Ю. 985-1016. Tho docu- 
ment declares itself to be promulgated by the Sabha of 
Aniyér, which was a rural unit by itself in the sub-division 
of Kalattir. It refers to the gift of 12 paftis of land. This 
piece of land was originally gifted to the Subrahinayya temple 
at rattuyi, and the village assembly was making an annual 
payment of 12 kałañju of gold. The document under re- 
ference states that the assembly took it upon themselves to 
pay this amount’ to the ‘Tiruttani temple themselves, and 
then transformed these 12 paffis of land into a Bhaffavyttt, 
Tt was otherwise released from all kkinds of payment 
incidental to the holding of land, and these the Bhajta was 
allowed to ntilise for his maintenance, 








‘The qualifications demanded of the Bhatta are laid 
down in the following section and are of particular interest. 
(2) It is lui@ down that he should be.a man born of a Sima- 
vedin. He should nevertheless be learned in another Veda 
than his own, (2) Ho should not be a native of the village, 
and must come and settle down from another village. 
(3) He ought tobe able to teach naturally the two Vedas, 
the knowledge of which is a preliminary necessity. 
(4) He ought further to be able to teach Vydkarana 
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Asfidhydiyi (Pinini’s grammar), This is perhaps meant 
for an elementary grammar, or grammar taught in general. 
(5) He ought to be able to teach the Payiniya Vyakarana, 
that is the science of grammar on the system of Panini. 
(6) He must next be able to teach Alañkara Sastra. He 
must be able to teach all these with regular commentary. 
(7) He should further be able to comment properly upon 
Vimsad Adhydyam Mimimsa Sistram, that is, to expound 
elaborately the Mimd@msa Sstra in all its 20 chapters. 
(8) It is further laid down that he ought to take in four 
students to whom he should give one meal daily, probably 
the midday meal, so that they could stay all the day with 
him for the purpose of his teaching. He ought to teach 
the subject above described to these, and turn them out 
folly qualified in duo course, his is the document во far 
as ita substance goes. 


Tt will be noticed that the qualifications laid down 
in the document are comparatively high, That the 
teaching of the Veda, or the two Vedas involved here, 
is teaching the Veda with commentary or Vyakhydana, 
It is not merely the teaching of the Vedic recital. ‘That 
‘Vedas were taught with commentary had already boen laid 
down as a condition for the franchise almost a century 
earlier than this date, and seems to have been moro or loss 
the general practice. Tho teacher was not merely a 
teacher of the Veda which, as it is understood in modern 
times, would mean nothing more than the teaching of 
Veda for purposes of recital aud no more. But the teaching 
laid down here is very much more than that. It should 
algo be noted that in addition to teaching the Veda with 
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commentary, the teacher is expected to teach grammar, the 
grammar needed for general requirements. Не should fur- 
ther be able to teach the subject on the Pininiyan system 
asa science, Similarly he should teach Alaikdra Ststra, 
poetics and rhetoric, Lastly he should be ablo to ex- 
pound, to an equal degree of proficiency, the Mimamsa 
Sistra and, what is more in it, the Mimdmsa Sistra in its 
20 chapters, ‘The last detail is of the utmost importance 
to the history of the Mimdmsa Sastra. It is clearly 
stated here that this Mimdmsa Sustra was of 20 chap- 
ters. The 20 chapters of this Mimamsa Sastra would 
include the first 12 chapters which aro together called 
Karma Mimémsa, and the last 4 chapters which are 
generally known by the term Brahma Mimimsd ; but it 
also includes the four chapters in the middle. ‘These four 
probably were called by another name, but is known to 
Hindu scholars now-a-days in the Daivi or Davata Kinda. 
Those aro also: called Saikargana Kinda because a San- 
karshana commented on them, That these twenty chapters 
constituted the Mimdmsd asa whole single science, and 
‘wore #0 regarded regularly at the timo of the inscription, ів 
important addition to our knowledge of the Sistra, as 
recently an opinion has been expressed in a publication of 
the Allahabad Panini Office, where the Saikargaya Kinda is 
plainly stated to be a fabrication of Raminuja. This docu- 
ment is of date perhaps one generation anterior to the 
date of birth of Ramanuja, and a Mimdmsa Sastra of 
20 chapters was then regularly taught as such. ‘The history 
of the Mimamsa Stistra has recently been receiving atten- 
tion, anda recent work* bearing on the subject: sho 


* By Mr. Ramas iri of the Annamalai Uni 
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inclination to put it in its proper perspective. ‘Vis statement 
in an inscription of date A.D. 998-9, of the 14th year 
of Rijardja Chdja pats it altogether beyond a doubt that the 
Mimimsa Sistra was taught asa single science composed 
of 20 chapters, whatever divisions it might have had as a 
matter of teaching convenience. ‘This record thus confirms 
a work called Prapuiichahydayam® published recently in 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series by the late Mahūmahð- 
pidhyliya Pandit Ganapati Sastri. 








From what js said above, it would be clear that what 
is called Bhatfavytti was far from being a provision for 
feeding or maintaining an idle Brahman, but a provision 
for learning, where the qualifieations demanded and the 
worl expected to be done by the beneficiary, were both 
high.’ ‘The work to be actually done by the Bhatta was also 
precisely laid down, aud obviously had been done actually 
by tho teacher. 


[Reprinted from the Della Valle Poussian special 
Numbor of the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XVI, 1940.) 








For afuller discussion on this see Aepin@bielai in We Mistoricad 
muting, anà note on Mindod pending publication in the Hoolner 
Commemoration Valime. 


Vimsati-Adhyaya-Nibaddham Mimamsa-Sastram. 








An inseription* recently brought to light by the 
Department of Epigraphy relating to the fourteenth year 
of RAjarfja, corresponding to a date in A.D, 999, refers 
to the Mimémsa Sastra as containing viméati adhyayas 
(20 chapters), This interesting document has reference to 
the creation of a Bhaffavytti (living for a learned 
Brahman) in the village. À Bhaffavytti is the provision 
of a living for a Brahman whose function is to teach. In 
this case the duty of teaching was imposed upon this 
Brahman jn return for the living which the village pro- 
vided for him, The qualifications expected of him happen 
to be interesting also, He should not be a native of the 
village concerned. He ought to be by birth a Simavedin. 
But he ought to know and be able to teach one of the three 
other Vedas, the teaching of the Veda here implying the 
expounding of the Veda as well. He ought to be able to 
teach also the Asfddhydyi (grammar), and expound the 
Panintya Vydkarana, the distinction between the two being 
the ordinary grammar os taught in the schools, and the 
expounding of the Vy&karana Sastra asan advanced study. 
He ought similarly to be able to teach Alankéira (rhetoric), 
and the Mimimsi of twenty chapters. Tt should be ex- 
pounded with Vyakhydina (commentary) 


He ought to 
No. 76 of 1982-88 from Knilr in the Chingleput District. Vide 


the latest report on South Indian Epigraphy. Also Editorial 
pages 261-64 of the Journal of Indian History, Vol. XV, Part 2. 
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of interpretation possible in the Sudara Bhigyz, Bhatta 
Kumāriļa and Prabbilkara wrote different commentaries on 
the same part, ‘Then follows an abridged exposition of the 
confents of the 20 chapters, imeluding the four chapters of 
the so-called Sankarsana Känga, more appropriately the 
Divata Känga ot tho Pūrva Mimāmsā. 


We seo from this recital, as given in this book, that 

the Mimamsi Sistra was one whole, the divisions, Pūrva 
and Uttara, being based on the subject-matter of the Veda, 
the interpretation of which is the subject-matter of this 
science, following the:Vedie division of the Prva and the 
Онага Казав. Then follows the question of commentators, 

‘The first commentary was published by Bdthiyana called 
Kytakopi. This latter name has remained obscure aud 
almost unknown to modern writers on ‘the Mimdmsd, 
‘Upavarsha’s work on the subject is, on the basis of this 
work, Prapafichahydayam, a mere abridgment of the great 

vpiti or commeiitary of Bédhiyaua, ‘Che first author who 

really divided the subjeot into two parts and dealt with the 

parls separately is the commentator Dévasvimin who 

commented only upon tho Pūrva, the first sixteon chapters. 

A similar commentary, a mere abridgment, was written by 

another teacher by namo Bhavadisa, It was Sabara really 

who took up for his commentary the first twelve chapters, 

known distinctly by the name Tantra Kända, as distinot 

from the Divata Kanga, the last four chapters of the Parva 

Mimāmsā. Sabara is responsible for the vogue that was 

given to the twelve chapters, being called Pūrva Mimamsa, 

and the neglect of the next four chapters,which ultimately 

“led to the Mimémsd being regarded as two separate 
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sciences, Pūrva Mimāmsā or simply Mimāmsă, anā the 
Vèdānta or Uttara Mimīmsā. Bhatta Kumirila and 
Prabhākara commented, each in his own way, on the first 
twelve chapters, in criticism of Sabara; and it is the 
influence of the former particularly, that has made 
Mimamsi, in modern times, mean only the Pūrva 
Mimāmsā. 





We do not know the name of the author of the 
Prapañchahrdaya; much less therefore; anything of his life 
and the period in which he lived. If we could make a 
guess from the similarity of the main notion that the 
Miméms& is a single science of twenty chapters, the 
inscription would lend support to it. We may, therefore, 
take it that there could not be any vast difference of time 
between the date of the Prapafizhahydaya and tho inscrip- 
tion ; it may be a number of generations, We notice in the 
series of commentators the name Bhagavatpida, among the 
commentators on the Brahma Kinda. We cannot be sure 
that it refers to Saikara, He is generally referred to as 
Sankara Bhagavatpida, while his Guru, Govinda, is 
generally referred to by the name Bhagavatpida alone. If, 
from this, we are to argue that the author of the 
Prapafichahydaya did not know, or had not heard of the 
Sankara Bhasya, ho may have lived just about the time of 
ankara, Whatever that be, we have the distinct piece of 
information from this work, that up to the period of 
Davasvamin, Mimiimsd was treated asa single science, and 
Dévasvimin's division was only a division of convenience. 
It is Sabara, who divided the Parva part into two, and led 
the way to Kumirila Bhatta and Prabhikara, and the 
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conjoint influences of these two, much more that of the 
former, became responsible ultimately for the Mindmsa 
Sistra being reguriled as the Parva Mimamsi only, and 
‘the first twelve chapters being called the Tantra Kinda. 


‘This position was, however, not altogether unquestioned 
‘as is clear by the fact, that the inscription referred to above, 
atill speaks of the Mimaimsa xs of twenty chapters, which 
had to be taught asa whole by the particular Bhatta, con- 
corned, ‘There seems to have heen a school, which still 
regarded the Mimdmsa as one Ststr and continued to tench 
it, as such, Naturally, of course, Riminnja followed, and 
other Vaishnava teachers, subsequent to Riminuja, continu. 
ed the Vaishnava tradition, as the Bhaffavytti, under 
reference here, is a grant made, probably to a Vaishnava. 
teacher to teach Mimdmsi and other kindred subjects. We 
may perhaps call it the Vaishyava tradition, which regarded 
the Mimfmsd as one whole, and treated the Saikaryana 
Kända as no less authoritative than Њо оог Када" 














A recent investigator, who has written work on the 
history of Mimémsi, calls it tho history of the Parva 
Mindnsa Sastre, and brings down that history from the 
Degiuning to the present day. In the course of the work he 
recognises t that the Swiitaryeua Kate is not apocryphal, 
and is gonuine work forming part of the Mimémsa Stistrag. 








‘For a discussion of this and connected topics, seo the author's 
work, Mupindbhilei in ite [istorteal Setting, pp. 57-67. 

+ Mr. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, MA., of tho Annamalat University, 
in his introduction to tho Tuctoubindu of Vacaspati Migta with Tattou- 
vibhtoune of Reiputrs Parantivares 


Opus Cit. pp. 2-8, and note Lon page 13. 
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He quotes for authority Šabara himself referring +o 
SaNearsa in’ his commentary on XU-2, 11 “ ít Sañkansë 
vaksyats”. Ho also refers to a commentary on the 
Swikarsana Kanda by 9 Devasvimin, a Smptiktra of a 
later date, He would identify this Davasvimin, however, 
with the Davasvimin, the commentator on the Mimamsa 
and would make him, therefore, quote from the Bhavadāsa’s 
commentary. It is perhaps better to suspend this identifica- 
‘tion till more real evidence should be forthcoming. 














Speaking of Vadinta Dasika and his writings on the 
Minimsi, Mr. Ramaswami Sastri makes the following 
Yemarks :— š: 


“A critic of very violent tempor, ho has elucidated in 
these works the Siddhantas of the Bhittas and the 
Prabhiikaras in many Adhikaranas, now and then criticising 
both, Naturally, therefore, his explanations of the Siitras 
are not in many instances acceptable to an orthodow student 
of Mimémsé, in view of the fact that they are deviations 
from the Siddhiintas of the two great Acharyas of the 
Mimamsa Sastra. His aim seems to be not to explain the 
Siddhintas of the Mimimsa Sistra, but to attempt a 
synthesis as far as possible, of the doctrines of the two 
systems of Mimimsd, Parva and Uttara”. 


The italics are ours. From what has been stated above, 
the evolution of the study of Ifimédnsz would perhaps make 
one hesitaté to accept this criticism as valid, as Vedanta 
Dasika clearly proceeds on the basis that the Mimamse 
Sistra is one whole, and ought to be understood as such, a 
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position not entirely of his own making: In this 
connection we quote the following from the introduction to- 
the translation of the Śābara Bhāşya in the Sacred Books of 
the Hindus Series by Pandit Mohan Lal Sandal, and leave 
students of Mimdmsd to investigate the matter farther, 
impartiall; 

“This apocrypbal portion is known under the name of 
Sankarya Kania andis said to have been commented upom 
by Sabara. No commentary of Sabara has yet been found. 
‘There is no doubt that Riminuja has referred to Sankara 
Kinda while commenting upon III, Pida 3 of the Vadinte 
Sitras. He quotes nani vi divatd prthaktvit; we find 
this stra in a mutilated form in sitra 15 of Chapter XIV, 
Pida 2 of Sunkarsa Kanda, ‘Tho writer of the commentary 
called Védintapradipa, who belongs to that school, has also- 
referred to it. It cannot be said with certainty that the 
Sankargana Kaya or Sankarsa Kanda, referred to by the 
Riminoja School of commentators, is the samo as published 
in the Pandit, the monthly: publication of the Be 
Sanskrit College. What puts one in doubt is that Rimainuja 
has referred to Bodhdyanavytti, has quoted in the comment- 
ary on Siitra I of the Vadinta Siitra, “ samhitamétac- 
chärirakam Jaiminiyèna sidasalakganéniti sastraikatva- 
siddhih” (=this Siriraka Sistra hos been collected by 
Jaimini and is characterised with sixteen chapters and is 
therefore one Sista), has said that by virtue of the {йаз 
and chapters there is a division of the anterior and posterior 
Mimdmsds, and has quoted the first Siitra of the Mimams@ 
and the last Sizéva of the Védinta in order to show that the 
two together form one body of the Sisira”. 

Mina Paduka and Stivara Манти 
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He goes farther and says that “no other author baş 
made any mention or reference to Sanikarsana Kanda, and 
‘that the Savikargana Kayla was once regarded a separate 
‘treatise, but not a part of Jaimini's Mimdmsd consisting of 
12 chapters.” It formed a separate book and was passed on 
ав а genuine work of Jaimini by interested persons. 
Raminuja was born in 1127* A.C.; we find Sankarshana 
referred to by him: for the first time. Madhusidana 
Sarasvati gave a detailed account of it. “ He comes to the 
conclusion, after mentioning that Abul Fazal does not 
mention it”, “I am of opinion that Sankarsana is a 
spurious work, Farther I am of opinion that the work, as 
it exists now in the present form, is either the work of 
Khandadava or of Bhiiskara”, The Sakarsana Карда уыз 
commented upon by # Davasvimin, who lived about 
A.D.'1,000 and constitutes an important source for recon- 
structing the Siztras, and this Bhdgya is preserved in manu- 
script in the Madras Government Oriental Manusoriptat and 
арага writers, follow 
ing his Bhagya of the Parva Mimdmsd, do not mention 
it, cannot be held to demonstrate that the Sankargana Kanda 
is a forgery. Raminuja cortainly was not the first to mention 
the Sankarsana Kanga as others befove him had done it, 
namely, Sabara himself, as was pointed out above, and 
Riminuja had predecessors in the system. It is too much 
of an order to prove that the Sarkarsana Kanda was the 











‘This is much nearer the date of hie death than of his birth, 
although it is near enough to the date given by Professor Macdonnell 
in his work on Jadia's Past. 

Я бов page, 58 of Mr. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri's Tattvabindu, and 
footnote 3. 
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work of either Khandadéva, the contemporary. of Shak: 
Jahan, or Bh&skara, as commentaries on the Swikaryaye 
Kinga, ascribed to Upavarsha, Dévasvimin, Bhavadisa, 
Rajaciidimani Dikshita and Bhiskarariya Makhin* are 
under reference. But the whole problem is involved in 
tho larger question, as we have indicated above, that the 
Mimāmsa Sistra is ono science of twenty chapters, of 
which the first twelve constitute the Tantra Känga, ths 
noxt four the Dévala Kayda, and the next four the Brahma 
Kayla. ‘The authorities quoted above for this, iu chrono- 
logical order ought to be enough to overthrow the position 
taken by the late Pandit, the translator of the бааа Злу 
wlio obviously had no knowledge of South Indian 
litorature bearing upon the question, ‘The next point iw 
Riminuja’s reference to BOdhiiyana-Ptti makes Riminuja. 
suspect in his estimation. But unfortunately for him, 
however, Bodhiyana’s Vy is, as has been shown above, 
under reference in other writers, anterior to Raminuja, 
and cannot, therefore be во lightly dismissed ; the more 
80, if the commentary of Bédhiyana is identical with 
Kylakifi. The commentary Kasika on the Sivkavirtiika of 
Sucaritamigra makes a reference to Kptakiti and charac- 
terises him as a follower of the Partaryamata.t So the 
lato Pandit’s position needs radical revision. 











‘The above brief survey makes it clear that the subject 
of the history of the Mimdmsd requires to be made, by 
those specifically qualified, on a wider plan, taking tho: 
different systems together, and working towards an 

(Opus Git, note above; p. 13. 

+ See Mopinthhaloi in its Historical Setting, p. 65. 
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unbiased general conclusion, leaving aside the affiliation to 
schools of philosophy and sects, at least for the purpose of 
investigation. We believe there is a clear case for this 
in the details given above, and,- that, at one time, at any 
rate, the science of Mimāmsā was a single one, and that it 
branched off into two afterwards, obviously as a matter of 
educational convenience. Possibly other influences inter- 
vened to make for tho separation of the system such as 
that of Buddhism, Tho writer of the noto on the Sabda- 
kalpadruma throws out a hint that tho Sunkarsana Känga 
of the Parva Mindmsz was omitted, because it treats of 
‘upisana ; but he does not quote his authority. Tt seems to 
be quite a plausible explanation, and, if that is so, the 
responsibility for the division may be that of Sabara and 
his followers, such as KumiviJa and others. Whether that 
is so, would be worth while inquiring into. In any case, wo 
believe, a caso has boen mado out above for tho view, that 
tho Mimāmsī is a unitary scionco, and continued as such, 
not only down to the days of Riminuja, but farther down 
to the days of Vedanta Райка (апа later to modern times), 
who makes a serious effort to rehabilitate the view, that 
had fallen into some little neglect. We would, therefore, 
commend the problem for further investigation with a view 
to the roal history of the Mimédmst. ‘This investigation 
ought to take in both the northern and the southern 
literature, tho advaitic, as woll as the other schools of 
thought, for anything like a correct and a gonerally 
acceptable conclusion. 
[Reprinted from the Woolner Commemoration 
Volume, published in Lahore 1940.) 

















An Iconographic Note. 





The illustration, shows a sculpture in low relief 
on a side wall of the Hazira Rimasvimi Temple in the 
Hindu imperial capital of Vijayanagar, now tho ruins of 
Hampi, in tho Bellary District of the Madras Presidency. 
Being in low relief and somewhat weather-boaten, it doos 
not catch the eye of the visitor readily and is oftentimes 
not noticed. I am indebted to my friend Professor 
T. Ekambaram, Head of the Botany Department of the 
Presidency College, Madras, who brought the photograph 
tome. My friend had apparently no difficulty in seeing in 
this sculpture a representation of that aspect of Krishna 
called Vanu-Gépila, Göpäla playing on the flute. In other 
localities of its provenance however, a representation of this 
form of Krishna is called Gina-Gépila and Madana-Gopala 
alternatively. If we should neglect for a moment the threo 


extra hands on either side, and could visualise the image 
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playing on the flute as it is, with only the two hands, we 
“shall have an exact idea of the representation generally of 
Krishna, the flute-player, ‘That is the ordinarily prevalent 
form with only two hands holding the flute and applying 
it to the lips, the left leg planted firmly on the ground, the 
right leg placed obliquely across it as in this image, the 
ress and decoration being about the same, Two ladies 
also stand, one on each side as in this caso generally, 
sometimes holding the chowri, semetimes playing musical 
instruments to accompany. ‘Tho cows when they are in a 
pair are made to stand one each side facing forward. If it 
is a single one, it stands across just behind Vëpu-Gópšla. 
‘Such a picture would leave absolately no doubt in the mind 
-of one who sees it as that of Krishna, the flate-player. But 
the extra hands, three on each side in series, aro a very 
amusual form for Vénu-Gopila. 











‘While as wo stated above, the two hands holding the 
flute are the normal feature of this image, Krishna is some- 
times exhibited, even in this form, with four hands, the 
two extra hands holding the characteristic weapons of 
Vishnu, the ‘Sanka’ (conch) in the left hand, and the 
< eakra ' (the discus) in the right, But a Krishna image with 
more hands than four is comparatively rare, though not 
altogether impossible or unavailable. * 


‘There is one instance, at aay rate, of this Glaa-Goptla in 
‘TenkRéi, réproduced as Madana-Gopila, Pl. LXUL of Gopinatha Rao's 
Hindu Iconography (facing p: 210, Vol. I, Part i); the cows and the 
Jadies are absent, perhaps for the reason that there was no room, 
otherwise Vēņu-Göpūla is quite similar. There are the eight hands 
the extra six hands are disposed differently as will be noticed. They’ 
are not in series as in the instance above, but held down in different 
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Tn Conjivaram there is a shrine dedicated to Vishyu and 
generally known as + Asfa Bhujami ' (eight hands) as if the 
eight hands were an extraordinary feature of the Vishya- 
deity in the shrine. Popularly the deity in this shrino, which 
is still in uso as a place of worship, is called ‘ Oulrarayar *, 
tho lord, the Diseus of Vishun. This popular name perhaps 
hides a recondite truth, The cakra is, described in 


‘degrees of inclination from the shoulder. The weapons in the three 
right hands are, according to Gopinatha Rao, ‘padme" (lotus) in thr 
Jowest hand, the ‘parudu’ (battle axe) in the hand next above, and 
“cakra ' (discus) in tho hand held vertically above. In the cortex 
ponding three hands on the left are tho bow, which Gopinatha Rao 























calls tho sugarcane bow, emblematic of Kūma. ‘Then what Gopinatha 
Rao calls ‘p/n’ (the rope) which does not appear quite so clearly in 
the block, and ‘Janta’ above. These six are of course in addition to 





the two holding tho fute, hold up to tho lips. In rogard to tho bow of 
sugarcane and the arrow of flowers, which here could only be taken 
tobe the ‘padma', which cerlainly is not regarded as an arrow, butis 
generally one of the articles characteristic of Vishpu and held in the 
lowest right hand whether the number of bands be four or more than 
four; when there is the bow in tho left, there ought to be an arrow in 
the corresponding right hand and if we should accept the analogy to 
Kima or Cupid, the lotus may serve the purpose. A lotus is one of 
the five flowers which are said to constitute the five Nowery arrows of 
Cupid, Whatever that detail be, our purpose hore is to indicato that 
the disposition of the extra hands hore is again a normal disposition, 
By normal disposition wo mean that that з the general way in which 
the hands are disposed, with different dogreos' of variation in the 
relative positions of these, in the generality of images of Vishnu with 
four hands or eight But the extra hands in sories asin the picture 
above is unusual. Tam informed however, that thero is a simila 
representation of Végu-Gpila on one of the pillars in the great Vishy 
temple at Little Conjivaram dedicated to Varadarija. Apart from 
‘this other instance, Thave not come across an image with the arms. 
dispsoed in this fashion. 
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 Agamüik literature as Sahasrara, with a thousand spokes. 
But when it comes to a question of practical application, 
such as having to draw it on the ground, or in powder, for 
the purposes of mystic worship, it is generally drawn 
eight-limbed ; and gods in whatever aspect or form have to: 
be invoked into this circle of eight limbs, and then it is 
that one is entitled to worship Him. The name Calrardyar 
therefore seems to indicate that there is a cakra, a mystic 
figure of this kind exhibited either just behind the imago, 
or making the image stand on it, hence the popular name. 
But in the Hampi illustration we are exhibiting now, one 
notices just at the back of the figure a representation of a 
blossomed lotus, which is just another form of the mystic 
cakra, on which the Lord has to be invoked for purposes of 
worship, In prescribing the methods of worship one often. 
comes upon ‘gamiik’ toxts which prescribe the drawing 
of u lotus with petals in fall blossom, the god's presence 
being invoked on the pericarp, and the various minor gods 
being placed on the petals and other surrounding parts. 
But where a mystic ‘japa’ or prayer in concentration, bas 
to be offered, letters peculiar to the gods and goddesses are 
inserted in tho various petals of the flowered lotus. It 
that lotus that is here exhibited in the picture from Hampi- 
‘The various weapons are the following in series ; one of the 
extra right hands has a lotus ; the next one a small sword 5 
the next one has a discus. Across on the other side is a 
conch or “sankha” ; then the “ankusa, the elephant-gond,. 
and next the ‘pasa’ or rope tied up in a loop, the pecularity 
of the disposition of the hands still remaining. The 
explanation of this peculiar representation of one of the 
very popular aspects of Vishnu is perhaps in the fact that it 
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isa representation of a recondite form for worship with a 
definite object. It is laid down that, if one wishes to 
worship for earthly good, the object to be worshipped is an 
араға? god, tbat is an earthly representation of god. If 
it is the ultimate bliss or salvation that is wanted, the form 
‘of god to be worshipped is the ‘para’ form, God in the 
eternal ineffable form has to be invoked. In such a case, 
that is, in the former case, Vishpu in whatever aspect, ought, 
to be represented with eight hands, with his vehicle, with 
‘all his weapons and the attendant deities. He must be 
depicted of a deep blue colour, with red lotus eyes, and a 
cloth of yellow colour, He ought to be worshipped by 
being placed upon a red lotus. He should be given in his 
-eight hands, the sañkħa, cakra, gadā, padma, khajga, 
khefa, sura and dħanus; conch, discus, mace, lotus, 
sword, shield, arrow and the bow. For convenience of 
reference, I have set down the text below taken from tho 
Paramasamhitd, Chapter ITL, éldkas 12 and 13,* and 
-Obapter IV, slokas 78 апа 81]. 





Tt will thus be seen that the carving here, though 
presented more or less in secular form and unshrined, is 
perhaps meant to be a representation of one aspect of 





*Udaytyäparah-pūjyah nirvīgäya parah pumīn] Tatrīşjabhujamīkī- 
ram kalpayitvēā savāhamamj| III. 12. Sīyodbam sapariviramca udayfrt- 
U prapūjayēt] Mabēndra-nlla sañkāíam padmākam -pita visasam|| 
TL 18, Asabīhustadīrühya rakta padmē Janīrdana)/ Vīhančažyudhai- 
pi parivāraiíca sambhgtab]| IV. 78. Satkham, Cakram, Gadi, 
Padmam, Kbağgam, Khējam, Šaram, Dhanub| TtyRyudhni Dëvasya 
aréyvag{asu Padmajalf IV. St. 

t Gaikwads Sanskrit Series Vol LXXXVI, with an English 
translation. 
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Krishna, the flute-player, as be should be worshipped for- 
gaining prosperity. 


Before concluding we may state it generally that eight- 
handed figures of Vishnu conform more or less to the rule: 
Jaid down above, but with minor variations to suit circum- 
stances, which variations should not be held to break the 
general norm, ‘The first and foremost consideration is what 
purpose the aspect of Vishnu worshipped is intended to serve. 
In the eight-handed Vishnu alluded to above in the shrine of 
Astabhujam in Conjivaram, the disposition of the hands 
and weapons happens to be as in the generality of cases. 
‘The hands are placed at various angles pendant from the 
shoulder. On the right side the ‘cakra’ (discus), * 20да ' 
(arrow), apparently erroneous for ‘khagga’, ‘pada’ 
(lotus) and ‘sara’ (arrow): on the left side sankha” 
(conch), *eipa’ (bow) + khifa’ (shield) and * пайӣ" (таве). 
It will be seen that the normal prescription for the right 
hand is ‘cakra’, ‘gadā’, ‘padma’, ‘khadga’; and tho 
normal for the laft hand are the ‘ éanikha, *khéta’, ‘sara 
and ‘dhanus’, if we take the order of recital in the Parama- 
samhit& (0 be the prescribed order. But it apparently is 
not, as the bow and the arrow could not be on the same side. 
Usually the ‘sara’ or arrow is placed in the right hand, 
Ње * сӣра' от bow inthe left, In the case of the Astabhuja 
image, the aspect of Vishnu represented demands the bow 
and the arrow should be in the left and right principal 
hands, that is, generally the lowest ; and since in the right 
hands happen to be placed here the ‘dna’ and the * sara ” 
together, the ‘bana’ onght to be beld to represent a sword 
or ‘Khagga.’ Vishnu is supposed to have appeared there to 
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‘protect Brahmi’s great penance, Brahmi was performing 
‘a great ‘yaja’ (sacrifice) in the locality to bring down on 
. the deity in the Vishyu temple. His 
"раўла? уза being very badly disturbed’by hostile genii as his 
penance was waxing hotter and hotter. So thunder and 
rain, floods and disturbances of a fearsome kind were made 
to occur, and, to protect Brahmi in this condition, Vishnu is 
said to have appeared. The form described is generally 
iko Rima, but with eight hands generally, Rima having 
only two with bow and arrow. So the bow and the arrow 
anust be provided and placed inthe principal hands, the 
other hands holding the remaining weapons, A similar 
appearance is called for where the representation in image 
form is Vishnu as he presented himself on the occasion of 
saving the elephant from the clutches of the crocodile, 
« Gajindramikga,’ a8 it is called, But this standard dis- 
position of the hands and the distribution of the weapons 
ла varied to suit each particular aspect of Vishnu, By way of 














‘Vishnu as Viimane-Trivikrama,* the same Trivikrama in 
Bädämi,t and the representation in Bllora.t 








‘One in Mahibalipuram. Jndian Anti 
ment. plate 47; also Volume J, Part i, plate 49 of Gopinatha Rao's 
Hindu Iconography. 

+ Nlustrated in Gopinatha Rao's book, pl. 50. 

Í Phi, pl. GL It will be noticed readily that in the first, two 
hands are left free, the right hand held up as if to assure tho gods of 
Trivikrama’s success against Bali. The corresponding left hands is 
stretched out to point to the uplifted left foot ax the refuge for all 
seeking it (adkayu). Then there are the discus, the mace and the 
sword in the right hands, the conch, the shield, and tho bow in the left 
hand. I suspect what Mr. Gopinatha Rao calls a ‘ gadā” is really the 
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One point of importance in respect of these three repre- 
“sentations is that the raised leg isin different positions in 
these cases. In the Mahibalipuram image it is lifted up to 
the shoulder. ‘That is one permissible form, and Brahmi 
iu heaven is there exhibited as washing the feet with water 
from his ‘kamandalu.’ In the ease of the other two, the 
‘ett foot is raised only a part of the way up, going up to 
the navel, as is described in the second form. ‘Then it is 
held to bo only measuring the space above the earth, not 
the heavens, In the third case, which is permissible, but 
not generally found, this left leg is raised only up to the 
height of the knee. ‘This is unusual. In regard to the 
sword in the first two cases, it is held uplifted though in 








s the placo of tho ‘sara’ when it is actually present, 
though tho disposition of the fingers and the hand would preclude such 
an assumption. In thts case, we shall have to take it that the ‘capa’ 
isin the corresponding loft hand to that of the ‘Sara.’ In the BRdimt 
Cavo illustration thoro surely is on the right hand ‘ Baga" in tho 
topmost hand, the discus in the next one just behind it, the arrow in 
the next one, and the mace in the lowest one. On the left side is the 
‘conch. ‘The hand answoring to the sword hand seoms to bo bare ai 
may have to be held as the hand holding the shield by the disposition 
of tho fingers, Next is tho hand pointing to the left foot, one hand 
botween holding the bow. Burgess describes tho weapons of this as 
tho discus, the sword, the maco or the club, the arrow ; in the right 
hhands, the conch, the bow on the left, and he speaks of a baro hand 
“ with the fourth arm that side, he points to a round grim face, perhaps 
Riku." Burgess calls the moon Rihu, and what the hand actually 
points to is the uplifted foot in substitution as in the previous case for 
the ‘cbhaya’ poso of that hand. A similar difference is noticeable in 
regard to this particular in the Ellora Trivikrama in respect of the 
disposition of the weapons. But the hand without the weapons clearly 
shows that the finger hero is pointing to the uplifted foot. 
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slightly different dispositions, and in the third, it is held 
across the body. Such minor variations seem permissible 
notwithstanding the prescription in authoritative texts. 
In none of these forms, however, are the hands disposed of 
in series as in the illustration from Hampi, and that stilt 
constitutes its peculiar feature, 


[Reprinted from Ananda Coomaraswamy Volume: 
of the Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, 1987.) 





Panchavara Variyam, 


‘The term paiichavara viriyam is frequently met with 
in South Indian inscriptions. It generally ocours among 
the various assemblies, big and small, which went to 
constitute the government of rural divisions in Tamil India. 
From ‘the contexts in which the term occars, and from 
association with terms of similar application, it is generally 
translated as ‘ Pañchavāram Committee,’ a confession that 
the paichavaram part of the term is not understood, 
perhaps not even understandable, ‘The term * committee 
as the equivalent of varyiam we shall discuss presently: 
‘The largest number of these committees that happen to be 
mentioned together occurs in No. 156 of Volume ILI of the 
South Indian Inscriptions, at Vieappirkkadal in the North 
Arcot district, Tho assemblies mentioned are tho follow- 
ing :— 





(1) Samvatsara variyam; (5) Paiichavara variyam; 
(2) Toya variyam; (6) Kaņakku vāriyam ; 
(8) Öri väriyam; (1) Katiñgu vāriyam ; 
(4) Kalani variyam; — (8) Tagivazi variyam. 





Among these are included the great people of Srl Vadavira 

‘Nirayam, and following these are the Bhat{as. All these, 

together with other citizens, constituted the Maha Sabha, or 

the great assembly, of the village, and the meeting under 

reference also contained the governor of the village, 
и 
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Pallavan Brahmāda Araiyan, and the superintendent, 
Arumbā Kilān. 


In this recital, it will be seen, there are two classes of 
people referred to, viz., (L) the Bhaffas or learned Brahmans, 
‘a group by itself, and (2) the great ones of Srl Vadavira 
‘Narayam, which would simply mean the inhabitants, or the 
residents, of the part or ward of the town which went by 
the name Vagavira Naranam. In these two cases, apparent- 
ly, it is the whole body of the people concerned that are 
under reference. In the сазе of the other eight, it svems to 
be that the bodies were constituted, as usual, by a process 
of lot and election combined, for various purposes. Tho 
first one was entrusted with the general management of the 
affairs of the village for the year, ‘The second, similarly, 
had the management of the gardens of the village ; tho 
third, the irrigation tanks ; the fourth, the fields; tho fifth 
ds the pañichavāra vāriyam ; the sixth had the management 
of the accounts of the village ; the seventh, of the slnices; 
and the eighth was the tadívali väriyam, which ought to 
be translated as the Roads Committee, but is rendered ag 
һо “темі шеп of tho field supervision’ This seems 
inappropriate, as there is the kalani-viiriyam for the fields, 
whereas saji would mean ‘the way ,’ and tadi vaji perhaps 
stands for ‘straight roads,’ ax they are usually stated to be 
of a width of so many rods (tadi). 











From this recital it becomes clear that the common 
affix to these terms, väriyam, hasa meaning as in the 
similar vory familiar ‘Tamil compound vdéivdriyan, 
väśivāriyan being the equivalent of the Sanskrit aévada- 
manaka, one who trains. and controls horses, or, in one 
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word, trainer, So it would be safe to translate the term 
wariyam by the English genefal term ‘management,’ The 
paiichavara variyam ‘thereforé must be a committee 
appointed for the management of something on the analogy 
of the other seven, of which, as we see, the first constituted 
‘the general management for.the year, whereas the other six 
committees are committees appointed for the management 
of particular branches of administration, 


‘The term väriyam howovor has another significance, 
which ought to be noted here, namely, ‘president? or 
‘chairman,’ In the. ‘circular-inscriptions’ issued by 
Parñntaka laying down the regulations for the election and 
constitution of the bodies composing the governiment of a 
village, the circular is sid to have been presented to the 
assembly or the sadhd of the village, of Uttaramértr by a 
divisional officer of consequence, who is said in the insorip- 
‘tions to have acted, as the vdriyam (viriyam Gha). The 
Government Epigraphist of’ the day, the late Rai Bahadur 
‘Venkayya. translated the words in the 4.8.2. for the year 
1904-05 (where he has translated the two important doou- 
ments) as ‘the local governor being present’, He has also 
aoubtingly suggested, “and convening ?”. Variyam dha 
cannot be explained as denoting mere presence, having 
regard to the general significance of the term väriyam 
indicated above, viz, that of management, In those two 
documents clearly the officer concerned was not merely 
present, but actually conducted the assembly as the re- 
presentative of the king. He would therefore be one who 
presided over the assembly and managed the business Ьу 
conducting the meeting satisfactorily. In the expression 
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pañchauñra viriyam, therefore, the term süriyam шау 
stand for either a managing committee of a few, or an 
individual chairman who managed the business of a body. 


In regard to pajichavira viriyam, however, there must 
beasimilar significance. In the same village are.other 
records which refer toa few other bodies* like this. Of 
these, five are mentioned. There is a body or a committee 
for the supervision of kudumbu or, as itis translated, 
‘wards.’ "This is a new body, and there is a body of men 
Jooking attor asootios (udésinas). ‘This again is a new body: 
‘There is a body which is simply described as a body of 200, 
Nothing is added by way of explaining what the 200 stood 
for, and how that body of 200 came to be constituted. ‘The 
other two mentioned aro alrondy found in the list abo 
So there are in all eleven such bodies, of which the 
pañchavära variyam is one, 








This body is generally referred to, wherever it ocours, 
as tho * Pañchavāram Committee,’ and nothing further is 
stated as to what it might actually connote, or how that 
name came to be given to that body. There is one reference, 
however, which seems to give the clue to this. In connec- 
tion with the measuring of grain, one comes across a 
reference to the pafichavdram-measure, which would 
indicate that the measures were subject to regulation by 








ight already 
quoted, are found ia a number of records, of which itis only one or 
thro that have been so far published. 1 examined the transcripts in the 
Bpigraphist’s Office, through the courtesy of my friend, Mr, K.V. Subra- 
maniya Alyor, B.A, Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, who 
allowed me to examine the documents and read through thom. T ack- 
aowledge his courtesy with pleasure and gratitude, 





3 
this Pancnavāram Committee. Perhaps from this the 
inference would be permissible that this committee had the 
supervision and regulation of such matters as measures, 
weights, otc somewhat likea municipal -corporation in 
theso general functions, If that is so, it becomes clear that 
itis all tho more important we should know what the 
pañchavāram was, and how it came to be constituted, 


Pañcha, ot course, may be translated as five, and 
probably it is ive, Hare, asin fact elsewhere, o.g., in the 
term pafichdyat, it seems loosely to stand for a body of 
five, though the specific significance of the number has 
been lost, and people speak, in these days, often of a single 
man constituting a pajichdyat in the senso of the Sanskrit 
term madhyasta, or an umpire, But what is the term 
väram? ‘This term occurs in other contexts, as pointed 
out by the late Professor Kielhorn, eg, in the Siyagont 
inscription, where the term occurs several times in the 
compound vara-mukha or vara-mukhya. He refers also 
to the term vdra-gasfi occurring in some of the Eastern 
Chi}ukya grants, and has even uttempted to identity the 
ойна-д?уі with the pafcha-viiram, and going further, 
tried to identify the term pafichavarim, occurring in the 
sume inscriptions, with this pañchavāram.* But the term 
ойғат in its general application, as in vāra-mukha or 
-mukhya, is nothing more than gana (a ‘group’ or ‘body’). 
‘The Sanskrit lexicon Vaijayanti gives the term vāra asa 
synonym ot gana,t which wonld mean a * body,’ and that 
seems the meaning in which the term occurs in pañichavära- 








+ Ер. Ind., Vol. V, No.16-E; also note 7 on р. 138 of the same 
Volume 


*t Vide Oppert’s Edition, p. 186. 
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эйгїуат. ТЬе (етта would then mean the managing bodies 
of five groups of people, thereby indicating that in the 
various committees and bodies in whom vested the admin 

ration of the rural area, there were five groups thut con- 
stituted bodies of people, rather than Committees of manago- 
ment consisting of a smaller number, the usual number 
being either six or twelve according to the character of the 
particular committee, Hence, the palchavara wariyum 
would mean a body of management constituted ont of ive 
groups or bodies of poople, for which we have the analogy 
of the 200 in the village, “tho great men numbering 200,” 
of one of these inscriptions; and the Bhaffas, who must 
have been numerous, the number of learned Brahmans in 
a‘village constituting a body by itself. ‘Then for certain 
purposes there wore the üröm, the inhabitants of the whole 
village, the nam the representatives that constituted the 
government of the nägu or- larger division, and the naga- 
тайт, or the citizens. Tt would bein keeping with such 
a constitution as this that they should have the generat 
management of the affairs of the village, such as tho 
regulation of weights and measures, and other such matters- 
of general administration, Väram, therefore, seems a term 
used merely to indicate a group or body of people, the 
pañchavära variyam meaning a8 a whole, therefore, the 
management consisting of representatives of five groups of 


people. 














There is evidence for this suggestion in the ordinary 
Tamil expression aim perum ‘kulu, tho five great bodies 
which formed one of the bodies of ministers, who ought to 
‘be consulted and whose advice had to be acted up to by the: 
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ruler, ‘There are two such groups that are mentioned 
among those in immediate attendance upon the king, and 
they are the five great groups mentioned above, and the 
eight bodies who constituted the parijanam, the people in 
immediate attendance upon the king. The king's court 
consisted of these two bodies, of which the five that have 
been referred to above consisted of the mahdjana (people 
in general), pārpār (Brahmans or Bhaffas of the insorip- 
tions), marużtar (physicians), nimittar (astrologers), and 
amaicchar (ministers, tho body that constituted the Council 
as a whole). Another definition of this group of fivo, 
recites among them the ministers, priests, commanders of 
the army, ambassadors’ and the body of spies. While tho 
second interpretation would seem to me unsuitable for 
explaining paiichavdra variyam as constituting a body in 
the government organisation of a rural unit, the first 
interpretation, or something analogous to it, seems legiti- 
mate, knowing as we do that the administration of a rural 
locality considered actually of a certain number of com- 
mittees of twelve or віх members according to the character 
of the committee, While these smaller committees were 
intended for carrying on the actual administration, they 
had behind them larger bodies of people from whom they 
row their authority; and these bodies were divided into 
groups for definite purposes. ‘These groups, among whom 
five were of general importance, such ав the whole body of 
Jearned Brahmans or Bhaf/as, and the whole body of people 
other than Brahmans, might have been represented by 
‘committees, or even individuals, for certain purposes ; and 
the committees or the individual representatives of the five 
of these groups that were concerned with the administration 
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as a whole, must have constituted the pañchavāra vāriyam 
and they must therefore have had powers of general 
administration and control, which the reference to a 
pañcha-vāram measure” seems to indicate. 





Before passing on, we ought to consider the suggestion 
made by Kielhorn on the basisof the Eastern Chšlukya 
grants, ‘The whole of Kielhorn'sa position is contained in 
the note above referred to. ‘The inscriptions refor toa 
family of learned Brahmans, whose children and grand- 
children attained to such facility and excellence, even 
boys, in speaking and recitation that they were held in 
reverence by the great people of the community. That 
is the general sense of the slika which occurs in two 
variant forms in tho two grants, in both of which the term 
vira-gigfi occurs. After drawing attention to the simi- 
Invity between the two passages, Kielhorn remarks : Уйа 
here and in Paficha Vari probably denotes the number of 
A cominitteo ; the word occurs, by itself, and in Para Pra- 
тиа, in an apparently similar sense in the Siyadoni 
inscription, Bpigraphica Indica, Vol. I, p. 178, The 
meaning of Pañchaväri is similar to that of the more 
common Pafichalula. Compare with it also the word 
Pañchāli in line 16 in the Nepalese inscription in the 
Indian Antiquary, Volume 1X, page 173.” 









‘Tho slakas uniter reference are :— 
1. Yat putra pi(pau)te(@) Vajavo Vara 
gashtishw Vagminab | 
Pajichaviiri(sn) samdpayya sampiijyanté 
mahijanai | (8) 
Ep. Ind, V, 16-B) 
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2. Yat putra рашгӣр рајаоо ойға 
goshtishu 

Agrahtirdgra(paj(anyim dpnuvanti 
paramparam (6). 


(S. L L, Iņ No. 37.) 


The two sīkas, notwithstanding variety in expression, 
soem intended to convey the same meaning, and to refer to 
tho same ceremonial excellence, which the particular 
‘family of Brahmans had attained by their extraordinary 
ability. While in the one record (the British Museum 
Plates) occurs the expression Pafichavirim samdpayya 
затрӣјуатіа таћајапай, in the corresponding place in 
the other éikas ocours the expression Agrahara agra- 
|рйўїпйт āpnavanti paramparām. The latter would 
simply mean that they became entitled to reverential treat- 
mont as the best, or tho first, by the inhabitants of the 
Brahman settlements. Tho sense of the former passage 
swhere the term pafichavdiri occurs must be exactly the 
same. Pañchaväri therefore seems to mean water given 
for five purposes: (1) water for washing one's hands, 
(2) water for washing one's feet, (3) water given after tho 
guest had been seated to clean his hands, (4) water for the 
guest to sprinkle over himself, and (5) water to sip,» 
ceremonial presentation of water usually for very highly 
respected guests. ‘This would be a kind of treatment 
included in the term agra pi, respectful treatment as the 
fret among the Brahmans. Therefore pañchaväri would 
mean merely water given forthe five ablutions, and may 
ibe dismissed as having no analogy to the pañchavāram. 
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The other term to which Kielhorn’s note makes 
reference is udra-gisfi, It occurs in the context where 
the persons concerned exhibited capacity for expression, 
while yet they were bachelors undergoing education, in the 
vira-gisti. Vara-gisti may, therefore, simply mean an 
assembly of learned Brahmans. ‘The exhibition of elocu- 
tion is not made in mere general assemblies of Brahmans. 
‘They must have beon made in assemblies of people who 
were acknowledged experts in tho chanting and recital of 
the Veda and Vaidie texts, Vära-gūsti probably there 
means the assembly of learned Brahmans for reciting the 
‘Vedas, where these young men exhibited excellence as the 
best reciters among them all, ‘They had shown such 
proficiency that they were accorded the deferential treat- 
ment indicated in the following passage :— 











Yad griha(ths ?)ti-pija(yam pada pra)- 
kahalandmbasa | 
Ajiram karddhamibhiitam pundty dsaptamam 
kulam | 
(Ep. Ind., У, 10-8, р. 187.) 


[Kielhorn’s translation of #lëkas 6-8 is given below for 
comparative reference : 





“ His son, again is Viddamayya, astndent of the 
kramapifa, eminent in religious learning and. 
full of manliness; whose hospitality purifies 
the family to the seventh, generation ; whose sons: 
and grandsons, youths eloquent at committee 
assemblies, are honoured by the chief people 
who have made them serve on the committee: 


Of five”) 
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‘That this was the actual meaning appears again from 
an analogous expression, though if an entirely secular 
context, The word vdram occurs in the sense of singing 
by turns. In Indian music, when an expert renders music, 
he goes a certain way in the performance, when an’ 
assistant or a collaborator takes it up by way of relief, and 
carries on for a considerable time. Then the expert takes 
up again, tobe again followed by the other. ‘This method 
of affording relief to the principal performer is more neces- 
sary in the case of a dancing woman who sings while 
performing the dance. For this purpose dancing 
women, who were experts in their days, but who have 
grown ‘too old for the work, ave generally employed : 
and those women take up the refrain and continue 
the singing. This practice is called in Tamil väram 
pagudal, the act of singing in turn, Exactly the samo 
procedure is followed in Veda or mantva-chanting: 
passage is chanted by one set, is taken up by another, then 
resumed by the first batoh, to be followed by the next, and 
во on.* This may be the vāra, or, in modern language, 
santhe, recital by turns. Vira-gosfi may therefore mean 
special assemblies held for Vedic chants and the reference 
to the excellence of these youths, while yet they were under- 
going education, would be pointless unless it bo that they 
showed such exceptional precocity or talent as to merit 
special commendation in an assembly of acknowledged 
experts. It is the sense of chanting alternately or singing 
by turn in gégfi in the presence of God ; Tiviiram being 
the name given to the Saiva candnical poems of the 63. 



























“Sitappodhitivam Wi 11. 136-37 and 1. 183, and references in the 
following books. 
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-devotess, which the Saivas chant nowadays їп a body, 
though not exactly by turns like the chanters of the Veda, 
If this be the sense of the term vdra-gisfi, it would be 
something different from the word vara in palichavaram, or 
in vāra pramukha. Vāram in this context is nothing 
more than a gana or body, and it js in that sense that we 
shall havo to interpret the term in pañchavāra vāriyam, 
the management or representatives of fivo bodies of people, 
whose functions lay in controlling the genral affairs of a 
rural aron 





[Paper presented to the XXVII International 
Congress of Orientalists, Leiden. Reprinted 
from tha Indian Antiquary, Vol. LÆI, 1982.) 


The Agnikula; the Fire-Race. 








In one of his interesting contributions entitled “ Some 
Problems of Ancient Indian History,” published in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, p. 1 
Dr. Hoernle regards the Paramira Rajputs as the only 
family which laid claim to belong to the Agnikula or Fire~ 
Race before the time of the poet Chand (loc. eit. p. 20), and, 
so far, the evidence all seems to point to any such claim 
being not found earlier than the middle of the eleventh 
century. ‘That, however, does not preclude an earlier 
existence of the legend. It would be interesting, therefore, 
if the legend could be traced to an earlier period than that 
of the Paramiras of Malwa, In the early classical literature: 
of the Tamils, there is a reference to this same legend, and 
there appears to have been in that part of India a family of 
ancient chiefs who claimed descent from the Sacrificial 
Fire, 








Thore have been in the Tamil land a certain number 
of chiefs, whose names have been handed down to posterity 
as the Last Seven Patrons of Letters, the patron par 
excellence among them having been Pari of Payambuniidu. 
‘This chief had a life-long friend in the person of a highly 
esteemed Brahman, Kapilar, who was a poet sui generis in 
a particular department of the poetical art. « ‘The three 
crowned kings of the south,”—the Cara, the Chéla, and the 
Pindya,—growing jealous of the power and prosperity of 
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Pari as a patron of poeta, laid siege eonjointly to his hill-fort, 
Мараг. Piri having fallen а victim to this combination, 
it fell to the lot of his Brahman friend to get his daughters 
suitably married, to bring about acceptable marriages being 
one of the six special duties of Brahmans in the social 
system. He therefore took the girls. over successively to 
two chiefs, Vichchilk®n and Poli Kadi Mil Iyungoval of 
Ayayam. ‘This latter chief is addressed by the poet in these 
terms :—" Having come out of the sacrificial firepit of 
the Rishi,—having ruled over the camp of Dvirapati, 
whose high walls looked a though they were built of 
copper,—having come after forty-nine generations of 
patrons novor disgusted with giving—thou art the patron 
among patrons.”* ‘The allusion to the coming out of the 
sacrificial fire of the sage cannot but refer to the same 
Incident as the other versions discussed by Dr, Hoornle, 
Tho chief thus addressed was a petty chief of a place called 
Arayam, composed of the smaller and the larger cities of 
that name, inthe western hill-country, somewhere in tho 
regions of the Western Ghats in the south of Mysore. 








‘The more important question, exactly relevant to the 
discussion, is:—What is the time of this author and his 
hero? This has, so far, reference to times anterior to 
epigraphical records, and has therefore to be considered on 
literary data alone. ‘This poet, Kapilar, is connected with 
a number of chiefs and kings, and is one of a galaxy of 
poets of high fame in classical Tamil literature. 


According to the Tiruvijaiyāja? Purāyam, Kapilar 
was born in Tiravādavär, and wasa Brahman by birth, The 
“Регопанйры, 200, 201; Pandit Swaminatha Iyer's Baition. 
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<radition that he was one of the seven children of the 
‘Brahman Bhagavan, through the non-caste woman Adi is 
тоё well supported by reliable literary evidence. But if 
this tradition be trne—(there are some inconsistent elements 
in it),—he шї have been the brother of Tiruval]uvar, the 
author of the Kural, and of the poetess Avvaiyār. This 
relationship, however, is nowhere in evidence in contem- 
porary literature. 





So far as they are available at present, his works, 
of them being “ Paradises of Dainty Devic 
Jiterature,— are 


all 
” i Tamil 









(1) The seventh of the Padirruppatty, the “'Ten- 
Tens,” in praise of the Osramin Golvak- 
kaduñgóvñliyádan, 


(2) Kuriñjippaltu ot Pattuppüllu, the “'en-14ylls" 
to teach Prahasta, the Aryan king, Tamil, 


(8) Ainguruntizu, Kuriñji Section, tho whole 
anthology having beon collected and brought 
out by Kidalir Кас for the Oéra “Prince of 
the Hlephant-eye ” (¥anaikkajchty). 

(4) Inna, “ that which is evil and as such to be 
avoided,” 40, 


(5) 20 stanzas in Naryinai, 29 in Kurwmtogai, 16 
in Aħanānūru, mà lin Purandiniipu. 


Kapilar appears, from his works, and from the high 
esteem in which he was held by his contemporaries, poets 
and potentates, and from the great approval with which he 
is quoted by grammarians and commentators alike, to have 
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been a specialist in composing poems relating to Kuriñji, 
ie., tho hill-country, this being the scene of the inward 
feelings evoked, such as love, and the outward action 
induced by inward feelings. 


As to details of the author’s life, we have but little 
information. Of course, he sang in praise of the Caramin 
Salvakkaduigd, aud received a large reward, Otherwise, 
hho appears to have been the life-long guest and intimate 
friend of his patron, Piriof Parambunia, It was after 
the death of this chief that the poet went about with his. 
daughters to obtain for them eligible husbands, and that the 
allusivo reference to the Agnizula descent was mado for 
Truñgovël, 








‘This Pari of Payambundiu was one of the Seven 
Patrons, besides the Three Kings, who flourished about the 
game generation in South India.* All these are celebrated in 
the poem called Sirupandyruppatat of Nallir Nattattanir, 
who sang in praise of Brumini Nalliyakkddan, as a 
moro liberal patron than tho “Three Kings” and the 
“Soven Patrons” Those poems aro rhapsodies of a 
Homeric character, sung on oconsions by wandering 
minstrels, who received sumptuous rewards for their 
labour, The plan of the Sirupiin is that a wandering 
minstrel is at a loss to know where he uld find a patron 5 
and one such, returning from the court of the patron, solv 
the puzzle by pointing to the particnlar porsonage who 
the object of praise. Asa rule, therefore, these poems are 
directly addressed to the patron by the poet. And t 





























 Pattuppittn, Pandit Swaminatha lyer's Editi 
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circumstance makes them of great importance for purposes 
‘of the history and social condition of those times. 


Unfortunately, however, the author does not mention 
the ‘Three Kings by any specific names,—a matter of 
indifference to them, as they could not have had any idem 
of the rise of laborious students of history among their 
posterity, But the Seven Patrons are referred to specifically 
enough. And cortain of the details relating to the Kings 
themselves give important clues, The Seven Patrons are, 
in the order given by the poet :—Pehan, round about the 
Palnis; Pari, along the Western Ghits further north ; 
Kiri, round about Tirakkdvilir in South Arcot; Aay, round 
about Podiyil Hill in the west of Tinnevelly ; Adiyamin, 
ot ‘Tagadiir, either the place of that name in the Mysore 
country or Dharmapuri preferably; * Nalli, of Malaināqu 
(thero is nothing else by which to fix his exact locality) 5 
and Ori, with his territory round about Kolli Malai in 
Salem, ‘The Chõja is associated with Uraiydr, and the 
Gata with Vanji,—specifically, and not in the general 
terms in which the Mabirajas of Travancore are nowadays 
styled. 











Kapilar is generally associated with Paranar ; and the 
two together aro usually spoken of by the older com: 
mentators Kapila-Parapar, That this is due to contem- 
poraneousness, is proved by the fact that Kapilar was an 
elder contemporary of “ the ira of the Elephant-look” 
in whose reign the Aiiguyuniirw collection, of which 
Kapilar composed the third part, was made by Kadalir 





jeo Jnd. Antis 
Indica, Vol. VI, p 331. 


55 





6 and 143, and Æpigraphia 
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Кїйїт, а Seigam celebrity. Further, both these poeta, 
Kapilar and Paraņar, interceded with Pëhan on behalf of his 
wife when ho deserted her in favour of another woman, 
‘Thus, then, Kapilar and Paranar were contemporaries, and 
the latter celebrated Šeñguttuvan Séra in the third section 
of the “Ten-Tens.” ‘This, therefore, tales the Agnikula 
tradition to the age of Seiguf{uvan, who was the grandson 
of Karikila Obdje, ‘This Karikila is placed in the Leyden 
Grant and in the Kaliigattupparani far anterior to Parñn- 
takal; and the Silappadhikiram itself makes Sedguttuvan 
tho contemporary of a Gajabiha of Ceylon, whose date is 
held to be A.D. 113 to 125. 


‘Tho name of Piri had become proverbial for liberality 
in the days of Sundaramürti Nàyanār. This latter must 
havo lived centuries before Rājarīja the Great, as some of 
his grants make donations to the image of the Naya 
Tt was Rijarija's contomporary, Nambi Kuda Nambi, who 
elaborated the Tiruthoyyathogai of Sundara. On these 
and other considerations, Sundaramirti ns been allotted to 
to the oighth century of the Christian era, and therefore 
Kapilar and others have to be looked for at a respectable 
distance anterior to this, For, between the date of Sundara 
and the fifth century A.D., the Pallavas of Kanchi occupied 
the premier position in South India, and there is absolutely 
no reference to this in the body of the literature to which 
the works under consideration belong. 








‘The Cora capital, as given in all these works, is Уап}, 
‘on the west const, at the mouth of the Periyar; while the 
Chile capital was Uraiydr, In the later period, from the 
days of Kulagskhara Alvar, the Cara capital certainly was 
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Quilon. ‘This change is said to have taken place, according 
to tradition, after the days of Céramin Perumal, who was 
a contemporary of Sundara, Besides this, the language of 
the whole of the south was Tamil ; Malayñlam had not yet 
become differentiated from it. ‘These considerations, again, 
would lead us to refor Kapilar and tho galaxy to a period 
anterior to the seventh century, according to even the most 
unfavourable estimat 








But, in point of fact, the time referred to is much 
earlier than this, The contemporaneousness of Gajabihu 
refers the period of Kapilar to the second contury A.D, з 
and this, so far, has not been shown to be incorrect. 
There was at any rate a king Gajabiha previous to the 
days of Mahinaman, the author of the earlier part of the 
Mahavaméa, 


‘Thus, then, the tradition of a race of rulers whose 
eponymous ancestor was born from the sacrificial fire of a 
Rishi is far older than the poriod for which Dr. Hoernle 
has found authority. ‘This does not necessitate the afilia- 
tion of the one dynasty to the other. It only shows that 
the legend is very much older, and might have been laid 
hold of by ruling families at great distances, and otherwise 
unconnected, for the embellishment of genealogies, just as 
in the case of the Greeks of yore. 








[Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XXXIV, 1905). 


A Glimpse into the early History of Konkan, 








Konkan, or as it is sometimes written in Sanskrit Kén- 
kaņam, but ordinarily known as Konkana, is the narrow 
tract of country lying between the Western Ghats, and the 
sea, on the western seaboard of peninsular India. It is 
genorally spoken of as falling into seven divisions (Supta 
‘Konkanam), and the namos of the seven divisions are given 
with some slight variation, but on the whole generally uni- 
formly in medieval times. During the period, however, 
to which the so-called Saiigain literature of ‘Tamil refors as 
‘a body, the term ‘Konkan’ seoms to have indicated a far 
Teas extensive region of country along the same seaboard. 
‘It seems to havo been bounded on the south by the terri- 
tory under the authority of the Oèra rulers for tho time 
being ; on the west it was bounded by the sex m the north 
it Seems to have extended pretty far, but no definte limit 
is traceable, and on the east by the Ghats. One other 
noticeable feature of the geography of the Dakhan during 
this period is that the rest of the Dakhan was practically 
covered by the great forest Dandaka, referred to in this 
class of Tamil literature as Danddranyam.* The high. 
о ОЦ re ei Te be 

















* iCar O10G Corarsig Coe 
rà Garor pad d 
per _птеяйшд@& Qaru. Lagoons 
Qaras. Ca p GarQi0 ego uniduniigs. 

Padiguppattu, vi, padigam, 1, 3. 
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ways of approach from the north to the south were either 
along the west coast or along the east, the great forest 
region being between. At one time the political outlook of 
the Southern rulers seems to have been bounded by the 
Vindhya Mountains in the north, and the sea all round, 
although at this period this is varied sometimes by extend- 
ing that outlook to the Himalayan frontier. 





With this geographical introduction, we shall now 
proceed to consider what exactly can be gleaned from this 
body of literature in regard to the name ‘Konkan’ and it 
early history. Several derivations have been offered for 
tho word generally of a fancifal character, and the latest in 
the field* is the most fanciful of them all, ‘The actual 
explanation of the term is available to us in this body of 
Tamil literaturo. This literature divides the whole of the 
southern region, that is the region south of the Dandaka, 
into three kingdoms ruled over by crowned kings, and a 
number of chieftaincies ; while the former number remains 
constantly three, the latter number varies from time to time 
from the highest, as far as we know from this class of lite- 
ature, the number fourteen to as low a number as five, 
‘These numbers are by no means exhaustive, and some refer 
only to the more prominent ones at the time, the time to 
which the reference is actually made. Rulers in the Tamil 
land are divided into two classes, kings: and chieftains, 
Vindar and Véjir, respectively. The former are the three, 
and are crowned rulers ; the latter are rulers of inferior 
dignity and not regarded as crowned kings in the ortho- 
‘ox sense of the term; but crowns are sometimes ascribed 








Tndian Antiquary, Vol. ii, p. 138. 
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to them, so that the sovereign, suzerain for the time being, 
is sometimes spoken of as wearing a garland of seven 
crowns.” It is from the three crowns of these three 
monarchs that the Pallavas of a latter time took their title 
Frai-rdjya-Pallava (Pallava ruling over the Ohdja, Pandya 
and the Cèra), and the title, Mummudi Chëla, about both of 
which there was some misunderstanding and confusion evon 
in a scholar of the eminence of the late Dr. Fleot.t 


The kings ruled over compact territory in the best and 
‘tho most settled portions of the land, and conducted their 
administration in the ordinary fashion of civilized king, 
doms. ‘The rest of the land was region not so fertile, nor 
to settled either, and was therefore described as somewhat 
Inferior in character. It was something of the nature of 
‘tho non-regulation provinces of British History whore it 
was more the rule of the sword than of the law. This 
region of the Tamils is described as Kuyunilam meaning 
small or inferior land, and the chieftains entrusted with 
those non-regulation districts, to rule by force of military 
power, were known generally as Kuyunila Mannar or 
Vé}ir, whose designation later on assumed the form of 
Kurwmbar, ‘This camo to bo used exactly in the sense of 
Arata in Sanskrit, and the term Arajfat is used among 











t yy Of DUAS Coursi pi 
Qurererinscivenfs: Qurei@ si gereneit 
*Lideresd anus pei. 

Padirruppattn, poss 40. 

+t Bombay Goautteer, Pe ii, p. 3690, 6, 

t gSquRSQeriA uli truLisp ob per 
рий бизче. 
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the Tamils as the exact synonym Kuywmlju,* a somewhat 
depraved application of the term ‘Svaraj’. So + Arattar’ 
or ‘Kuyumbar’ or ‘ Vél-pula-aragar’ all mean the same, 
namely petty chieftains who held a sort of military rule 
over unsettled and comparatively barren districts allotted 
to their control, with a clear tendency always to throw off 
the authority of the suzerain power, They would thus 
correspond to tbe Päjayagars of modern British History. 


One ot these petty chieftains is known to Tamil litora- 
ture as Nannan, who is described there as ruler of Päh- 
Näqdu.t otherwise described as roler of ‘Konkänam, which 
prodneos gold’, ‘The formation of the word “Koñkanam 't 
shows its Tamil character, It breaks into two, ‘Koj’ and 
‘Kanam’. ‘Kol! means literally, taking forcible possesston 
of that which is not one's own, that is ‘plunder, ‘That this 
is tho way in which the word legitimately breaks up is indi- 
cated by the interposition of the (adjective) perum§ between 
the two words in some of these Sargam poems, the word 
interpolated meaning merely ‘great’, The whole express 
sion would be the great forest region where it is legitimately 
open to anybody to take what he can, a sort of no man’s 
land, legitimately open to occupation or appropriation by 
anybody that can do so. ‘This seems to have comprised the 
territory of Tulu, that is the country, round Mangalore, and 
the two Kanaras, North and South, But how far farther it 
‘extended northwards, we connot say with certainty. 

* Aratian means Карава Сита 1221. (Wachehintriniyar 

Я See Note on ps2. 

1 Warrisaš, 891, 1.7. 

urd U8 Caneis anes serer arc gO. 
§ Puram, 154 and 158. 
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Chieftains of'such territory were many, among whom 
was a powerful raler of Konkan, He exercised his auto- 
cratic authority with perhaps undue rigour. He is said to 
have maintained a pleasure garden of his own planted with 
fruit trees, through which'passed a river or a canal, past the 
garden. A girl who went to the river for a bath picked up 
a fruit floating down the stream and ate it off then and 
there. For this offence of) the innocent maiden she was 
ordered to be killed, The parents offered to ransom her by 
giving him eighty-one elephants, a life-size golden statuo of 
the girl aud whatever else the chioftain in his mercy might 
demand, Nannan was inexorable and carried out his doom 
without relenting, aud so ho is handed down to posterity as 
Nannan ‘the woman killer’ for this act.” That the country 
was tertile in the production of gold is clear not only from 
this but the goneral attribute given tothe country itself, 
namely, that ‘its hills bore gold.t ‘There is further 
evidence in the name given to the Kavéri itslef in Tamil. 
‘Tho river is called Ponni which means that which 
‘carried down gold, and the name is said to have been given 
to her as she brought down golden sands.t ‘This gives the 
lio direct to the statement that gold was unknown in this 
part of India, Nannan’s territory contained the port towns, 








* wav enfin Qecrp Qarr swf 
цегрр ия®атйЁ@ озб рйор 
QeraruB b Qaru siaha 
Quri Q=buree Qar@buarb Qarara ras 
Фос Фат uñšs sererakrQure,. 
+ Parapar in Kurumtogai, 999, Ú, 1-6, p. 3, note 3, supra, 
1 PottinappalBi, L 7, Ë 
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‘ot Kagambin-peruvayil,* Piram,t Pirambut and Viyalitr§ 
‘The famous hills of his land were Bjil Malai{ (Sapta-Saila 
and Pāli |). “The former is identifiable now, and is eighteen 
miles north of Cannanore. Near the other hill Pali, 
the Vaguhar, that is, northerners other than Telugu 
and Kanarese speaking people, ‘who made recent entry 
into tho land’ wore turned back after a sanguinary 
fight by the Ohdja ruler whose name is given ay Tam 
Sétchenni. Hence he із known to Tamil literature 
as ‘Sstchenni, the victor in the war of Pili** Notwith- 
standing all this Nannan was a chieftain of literary 
taste and regard for literature. He had accumulated consi 
erable wealth which he had secured in the citadel of Pali, 
and gave freely of that wealth to learned men.tt At the 
amo time he was rigorously valiant in war. On one ocea- 
sion when a number of chieftains went to war against him, 
he defeated them in war and shaving off all the hair on the 


Re teieied em na ee 

© Paditruppattn, ty, padigam, WT. 

+ Aham, 162, 1. 12. 

Í Añam, 856, L 19. 

# Азат, 97, 1. 13, 

9 Алат, 150, ). 13; /аггїнай, 891, 1. 8. 

1 29, 988.1. 1; 159, 1. 13 

*e Jdaiyan Sindan Korpan in Aham, 178, YL 10-16. 

Gargi Qu gusar 
Srisysh Apisdmh GUSI 
20.5 A sqerg Sor apie.onit 

Занат ung = 
abu agai muket rapi 
Qaror p urtar Carty p Oqar pi 
AEs agurder Gagan. 

+ ñam, 988, W. 1-35 189, J, 1132. 
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heads of their women-folk, made ropes of them with which 
to tie the elephants he took from them, 


He was at war with his Cora neighbour described in 
‘Tamil literature as Kajam Kay Kani Narmudi Oral. The 
Cèra who had a garland of ‘kajam köy’ and twisted in his 
hair a fibre garland of some kind, He sent his general 
Āay Eyinan who was put to death by Nannan’s general 
Mygùili* This Eyinan was so powerful that another 
chieftain of rank in Madura was actually in hiding for fes 
ot him, and felt relieved when he heard of his death. The 
Оёга king felt the loss во greatly that he turned all his 
forces against Nannan and killed him in battle at a placo 
called Vähaippapandalai which contained a Vāhai guard- 
treo and which Nannan himself worshipped.f ‘This chieftain 
ів celebrated in poems by a number of poets of Sangam 
fame, chief among them being Paraņar, Pälai-pūdiya-Perum- 
Kañumkë, and Kallaqan, who are known as Śaùgam celo- 
Ddrities. Several others could be grouped round them from 
references that they have made to contemporary rulers. 








From this account of the chieftain it becomes clear that 
the name ‘Konkan ’ is of Tamil origin and was actually 
ruled over by a family of petty chieftains related to the 
Céras in the centuries of the Christian era covered by the 
literature of the third angam. 


[Reprinted from the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute.) 








Aham, 142, 1 
+ Paditpuppattu, poem 4, padigam. 
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Кога, 738. 

Kurumbiyan, 720, 

Kurundokeai, 656, 689 868. 

Kurungöjiytir KA, 686, 

Kushitga, 67, 672, 691, 

Kutovan, 600. 


L 


Таанда Grantha, 590, 
Lambakapyas, 743. 
Lita, 747, 

Limurike, 680, 


м 


Machotas, 668. 
MadhavEchirya, 784, 

‘Milabavi, 777. 

Madhurakavi, 729, 780, 738, 761. 
Madhustidhana Sarasvati, 837. 





Madurai-Kaji, 886, 619, 

Майа Каут цап нал, 600. 

Madurai Marudan Дао ав; 891. 

Madura Sthalapurtga, 897, 

Maeris, 668. 

Magadha, 669, 673, 682, 797. 

Mahtbalipuram, 788, 801, 847. 

Maabbtrate, 684, 585, 588, 569, 
301, 59. 

MabtbhBrata War, 877, 878. 

Mahtbhäshya, 773. 

Mabattman, 695, 867. 

Mabfoirviga Tantram, 892. 

Maharathas, 878, 

Mahrattas, 797. 

Matitstna, 698, 706, 714, 718. 

маһа, 706. 


Малым, 610, 629, 667, 678, 678, 
678, 692, 6938, 711, 715, 716. 


Mahwwnta Tike, 698. 
Mahivibtra, 667, 694, 714, 718, 727. 
Mahilar5pys, 800, 804. 

Mahinda, 695, 697, 698, 700, 708, 707. 
Malsolos, 678. 

Malyiltrpu, 800, 801. 
Malai-kaļam, 578. 
Malaintga, 617, 620, 865. 
Malayamiin, 676, 684, 791-8. 








Malaiyamn Tirumugikkiri, 602. 
Maa vikagnimitra, 820. 

Malik Kafur, 635, 

Мала, 801. 

Malloi, 668. 





Malva, 673; 747, 861. 
Mamanqtr, 734. 
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‘MimMants, 661-3, 652, 653, 661, 665, 
666, 720. 

Mimtllar, 654, 723. 

Megbharaga, 626. 

Mandara Gaurava, 592. 

Mändararh Stra), 652, 653, 668. 

Мый Магада, 886, 619, 620, 
68: 


MagibtravibRra, 715. 
Mika vaísgar, 638, 790, 788. 
Magimangalam, 703. 

Менін? Лао, 682-4, 600, 627, 640, 
©з, бв, £65,667, 691, 106-8, 767, 
7%, 77б, 777, 780-5, 787-90, 198. 

Mapipallava, 707, 777, 782. 

Magialrtma, 719, 

Maglyakkikt, 706. 

Maggai, 745, 

Maggaikkugi, 748. 

Manara, 683, 668, 

Miatharam Ssealirahporsi, 618, 

Manu, 708, 721. 

Matidam, 682. 

мала, 648. 

Markali, 788. 

Marlalt бойы, 785, 

Малов, 720. 

Marudan jantan, 767. 

Maski, 666. 

Matsyopurtiga, 630. 

Mauryas, 651, 689, 656, 665, 666, 
уль, 720, 72, 











Mayilai, 800, 801, 803. 
Мауййррї, 802. 

Mayllšrpu, 802-4. 
Maytiraarman, 776, 
Mtr6ykattu Nappatalaiytr, 602. 
‘Mivilangal, 625. 





Motetlus Cele, 673, 
Menander, 671. 

Mäghavayyībnaya, 718. 

Mighili, 658, 659, 874 

Mogi, 732. 

мом, 681, 654,666,720. 
Моаналов, 68, 

Мафиййша Каңнуй, 609, 611, 620. 
‘Mugattirumiran, 596, 767. 
MudearBkshas, 72. 

Moll, 602, 689,862, 

мове Ні, 620, 

Mtetintyants, 60. 

мый, 658. 

Мщайуа, 700. 

Миша, б. 

Muziris, 674, 680, 681, 688, 690, 
Mylapore, 800-4 





N 


Nachehintirkkiniyar, 699, 766. 
Naithamuni, 730-4, 742-4, 748, 
Nigecatakkam, 706, 
Nigadipa, 708. 

Naganika, 807, 816. 

Nigtrjuna, 672, 781. 

Nagas, 706. 


Мараг, 586, 591, 619, 620, 681, 
720, 766-8, 771, Bit. 


Nakehatra Vidiitha, 796, 

Nalarhkilli, 615. 

Nal Ejini, 808. 

allt Pillai, 888, 658,720. 

Najli, 659, 865. 

ае, 620, 783, 721, 722. 

Nalllir Nattattant, 698, 600, 620, 
Boh. 
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Nelukaviperumt], 749, 
NBM, 721. 

Мавы Хайле Маты, 866. 
Nammjvis, 720-85, 188, 189, 748, 





Nanaghat, 807. 
Nanilas, 682, 668, 669, 697. 
Nandi, 786, 787. 
NandippBttaratyar, 769. 
NandipBttarija, 745, 


Nandivarman, 745-8, 756, 758-60, 
764, 765. 


Nandlvarman of Pallava-Malla, 588. 

Nandivarman of T8J|8ru, 588. 

Nannan, 616, 658-61, 719, 720, 725, 
871, 873, 874, 

Nirada, 806, 

Narasimha, 626, 660. 

Narasimhavarman, 634, 668, 

Narritsai, 656, 658, 659, 764, 868. 

Navakadir, 788, 

Мау, 718. 

аква гацо, 622. 

Nilakhantan, 821. 

Nitya, 743. 

Niiyaste Nequmiran, 663, 

Nirgrantha, 786, 788. 

Nirgrantha Јарак, 785, 

Keat ‘792. 





Chelivan, 616, 618,619, 68, 
мона 058, 065, 768. 


Negushétraltdhan, 617. 
Nogumagikkl, 615, 69, 774, 79, 


NoganalvRgai, 619. 
Nedungulam, 683. 
Nelvli, 746, 
‘Nenmeli, 748, 746. 





Nérivayil, 612, 615-7, 619, 792. 
Nero, 689. 

NUprangappan, 642, 645, 646. 
Мааа Карат, 646. 
Nyoacinds, 678. 


o 
Ori, 659, 662, 676, 868. 
Offakkatttan, 710. 
Oxus, 670. 

Oxyartes, 668. 
Oxydrachol, 668. 
Oxykanos, 668. 


P 

Padigam, 699. 

Pudirruppatin, 899, 640, 656, 660, 
4 


Palal-plgiya-Perust-Kaguibko, 874. 
Palaiyan Miran, 651, 652, 665, 712, 
Palaka, 653. 

Pilayagars, 676, 871. 

PR, 688, 659, 698, 696, 721, 873. 
Pallavabhogga, 710. 

Pallava Simhavarman, 580. 
РУЫ, Майраш! Pere 
Pincarttra, 805, 806, 820. 
Рїисатї!та-Вашһйаз, 818. 
Panchatantra, 800, 804. 
PangukTbhaya, 700. 

Pindyan Negushéeliyan, 680. 
Pagayamfra, 712. 
Parikramabithu, 626, 702-4, 
Parikrama Pingu, 703, 704 
Parash, 873. 

Paramfra Rajputs, 861. 
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Paramasnibits, 84 

Papambuntdu, 601, 62, 633, 662, 
76,80,88, 

Paramtóvaravarman, 145, 746, 

Paramnfevara Varman Pallava, 783 
имамга Vipgagar, 745, 746, 

Р 9, 761. ane 

Parapar, $08, 600, 608,618, 62, 61, 
7-6, бо-4, 72, 865-6, 874. 

 Partnkuía, 577. 

Parts L, 694, 649, 851, 866. 

Partataka Sadalyan, 592. 

Paraurima, 729, 723. 

Parimluuhahar, 786. 

Pariptial, 908, 817, 878. 

Pilsiai, 773, 807, 826, 827. 

Phrssaryamata, 838. 

Piri, 620, 699, 633, 669, 676, 861-2, 
эб. 





Paroponisndae, 668. 

PRrthia, 672, 

Parthians, 670. 

PRjalone, 668 

Pra, 654 

Pataliputra, 682, 689, 721- 

Pattinappätai, 609-11. 

Patanjali, 773,774, 783, 807. 

Pottu päti, 885, 0, 648, 688, 868. 

Pavattiri, 774, 792, 794, 

Р, SPL. 

Parivar, 622. 

Pahan, 600, 620,638, 658,660, 62, 
675 8654. 


Perks, 626, 68, 669, 
Philip, 668, 669. 
Perdiccas, 669. 
Periplus, 680. 
репудуй, 738. 





PeriyoprrBam, 660, 708, 791, 794. 
Pariyar, 616, 683, 866. 
Periyatirumoli, 78. 
Periyatiruoandad, 731. 
PorushbligappZqi, 790, 792. 
Pegumbduterup patel, 613, 40,774, 


Perwindtvantr, 588-9, 591, 644, 657, 
763-5, 769, 771, 816. 


Perundurai, 659. 
 Perumkunrtir KIJr, 600, 658. 
Perut беи, 728, 

Рага бга), 620. 
Perunigraltdhan, 612. 
Poraviraykijli, 602. 
Petronius, 679, 

Psy Alva, 787, 

Pinbalagiya Jiyar, 742 
Pinigan, 689. 

Pirahattan, 711. 

Pirambu, 873. 

Pitak 718. 

Pijayamira, 712, 

Podiyil, 676, 790, 865. 
Podiyil Hill, 634, 662, 721. 
Pohullelini, 597. 

Ponni, 872. 

Ропрауп, 765. 

Poonamallee, 580, 

Porunan, $86. 
Perunarilrtuppadai, 609, 611: 
Porundil IJangtranīr, 602, 618. 
Porus, 668. 

Poygai X1var, 737. 
Prabhtkara, 786-7, 892-3. 
Prabhandam, 738, 740, 802. 
Prahasta, 863. 
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Pramga Samuchehaya, 798, 
Prapapehrdays, 78,828, 890,832 


Ptolemy, 688, 690. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 669. 

Pair, 594, 603, 607, 612-6, 619, 
1625, 626, 683, 675, 677, 678, 681-8, 
686, 691, 706,789, 790, 

Pulahatta, 711 

Pulikkadimil Irung8vg, 601, 60 
869. X w 


Pali, 658, 


Purantinitra, 586, 887, 97-601, 615, 
616, 618, 619, 621, 628, 625, 640, 
644, 655, 657, 660, 714, 724, 766, 
767, 863. 


Purāya Kasyapa, 785. 
Pupapporul, 658, 
Poruhittadhvaje, 682. 
Pushyamitra Sanga, 671. 


R 





Raghu, 582, 
Raghuyarhéa, 582, 

Rehulabhadra, 672. 

Rijabthu, 627. 

Rijactifimayi, Dikshite, 698. 
RAJTabirRja, 703, 743. 

Rījaguha, 710, 

RaJakšsarivarman, 825. 
Rījamahēndra, 744, 744 

Ез}, 734, 742,802, 835, 828, 856. 
RijaratoTkari, 627. 

Rijasimba, 592, 649, 776, 
Rījastiya, 897. 

Rajavsli, 697, 628. 

Rajendra, 623, 734, 741, 748. 
Rījëndra Chöjadēva, 704. 








Ramagiri, 793, 794. 

Ramantal]i, 723. 

Riimfnuja, 733, 741-3, 806, 827, 
834, 836-0. 

Ršmgoujanfiyyandüdi, 742. 

Rimtyaqa, 721, 731-8. 

ЕлзгаМда, 741, 782, 756-8, 795. 

Rishtrakilia Dantidarga, 747, 

Rishjrakfita Govinda HI, 580. 

Ratnadvipa, 782, 

Riyakkotta, 624, 

Вуз, 77. 

т. 

› 670, 659 

Rome, 688. 

Roxana, 668. 

Rudirangappantr; 611, 612, 620, 

Rudra, 630. 

Rudeadarman, 691, 766, 767, 768 


s 

Sabara, 892, 839, 898-9. 
Зтьма В3уа, 832. 
Sabarasvimi, 787, 188. 
Sabdakalpadroms, 839. 
Sadagopar anata, 782, 789. 
#sqayappan, 789, 
Sakas, 670-2. 
Sakradhvaja, 582. 
Samantakta, 706, 782. 
SamantapoRdbika, 698. 
Sambandar, 60, 663, 749, 760. 
Sambus, 668. 
Samudragapta, 624, 634, 682, 683, 

068. 














Samyami nīmamīla, 786. 
Sandhublitpa, 747. 
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ssm, or, rans 
Spnkara Bhīşya, 833. 

fankarīchārya, 783, 784, 805, 833, 

Sankarasana, 816. 

Sapta Saila, 726, 

Satakdpa, 761. 
‘Satapatha-Brabmaga, 806, 
Gatiyaputea, 673, 718, 719, 723. 
‘Sawant, 651,781, 
Seleucidae, 670. 

iyan Sëndan, 649, 668, 
бей, 720-3. 
бират, 604, 
Seivakkajungö, 864 

тк 696. 

ГҮ ҮТҮ 
гайда, 681. 
б@гатйп Мефит @: 
КҮ sas 
жыш 
flokavarttika, 838. 
Sibi, 709. 























Sitappatpibicam, 850,593, бөз, 60, 
© ы, баз, ©з, б, боз, 
66, oot, 708, 730, 716, 729, 967, 
тад 808, 866- 

Simbavaktra, 776, 780. 

Simha Vishu, 746, 776. 

Singa, 620. 

Sinnamantir, 592, 640, 647-9, 763, 
768, 70, 775, бї 


Sirnpan, 599. 


Sirupptparrappodat, 598, 600, 616, 
бей л, 


$а1дїеһеВлиашти, 600, 620, 780. 
Siva, 838, 
мауы мам, 789, 

атте 024. 

iysd8iz, 853. 

Soli, 627. 

Sold Ratt, 627. 

ойулуп Tirukkayan, 602, 
Soma, 714, 712. 

Somala, 711. 

Somgrüima, 719. 

Sopa, 715. 

Sophytes, 668. 

а Рагаты, 624 

папа, 747. 

Subhramanya, 588. 
Sucaritamiéen, 838. 

Suevi, 674. 

Sumana, 707 


Sundaramtirti Nayana, 629, 750, 
710, 866, 867. 





з, 732. 





Sttras, 590, 591. 
Suvarpapitida Tigse, 708, 
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Svargamukhi, 792, 798. 
буна, 680. 


т 
Тарафи, 597, 620, 638, 660, 662, 
676, 865. 


Tajuiynmanpham, 879, 58], 59, 
3997 Ич из, Ө, 658, So, 
бз, ө-т, 


Talakaqu, 598, 626, 
Tambapanpi, 698. 
‘Thmrapargi, 675. 
Tanks, 747, 
‘Tantra, 820, 822, 
т, 
Tantrikhy8lyixq, 820, 

‘Taprabane, 675. 

Taxila, 668. 

Tolingana, 631. 

тей, 764, 765, 769. 

‘Tenkaya, 724, 

Teetram, 63, 802, 803. 
THewolayadal Burteam, 87, 63%, 

















‘Tiberius, 688. 
‘Tidiyan, 720. 
‘Tigalolintyizs®lparinegumtér 
Тоя, 687. 
Tika, 696, 
Tiraiyan, 759, 775, 792, 794. 
‘Tiruchchandavirattam, 814. 
‘Tirughisambandha, 624, 732, 748. 
‘Tirakkiraikkarat, 794, 
Tirukköttiytr Nambi, 743: 
Tirukköviltr, 598. 620, 638, 660, 
652,676, 683, 6S4, 792, 865. 
‘Tirumilirumjolas, 617, 814. 





Tirumalisai Aļvār, 737, 814 


‘Tirumangai Alvis, 734, 736, 788, 
‘741-4, 748-51, 761-2, 770, 802, 


Tirumangaimanna, 731, 40. 

Tisungraiytr, 189, 744, 746. 

Tirungvukkarata, 294. 

Tirunedandīagakam, 742. 

Tirupati, 793. 

Tirpptg X1var, 738. 

‘Tirupptrkadal, 849. 

Tirattongattogai, 770, 866. 

Tiruvtlangtda, 794 

‘TiruvAltivara, 703. 

‘Tiruy}luva Mila, 766. 

Tiruvalluvar, 601, 617, 620, 862, 
б, 








Tiruvartr, 708. 

Тїгшүййлїуат, 731. 

Tiruvü1ymoli, 780, 791, 784, 789, 748, 

Tiruvottiytir, 801. 

Tiruviruttam, 731. 

Tissa, 714, 718. 

Titiyan, 586. 

Tolkappiyam, 889, 801, 822. 

‘Tondaimangalam, 753, 769, 790, 792. 

Tongaiyar, 768, 774, 792, 793. 

Tondaiyarkön, 758. 

Tondamt, 612, 613, 758, 790, 794, 

Tondamün Ijandirayan, 612, 662, 
77% 


‘Tongaradippod Xl var, 788. 

Tongi, 618, 620, 635, 674-6, 678, 
6з. 

Triplicane, 802. 

тїгррїйт, Т9. 

‘Tongabhadra, 632. 

Tuvarai, 601, 620. 
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v 
‘day 1, 702-4 
‘Vaya Chant, 745, 75,760. 
Usaybadram, 760. 
Ugra-Pingiyan, 396-8, 617, 619, 622, 
5, 7608. 

Ugrapperavalsd, 891, 806. 
рый, 688. 
Оут. 
Upava 

үз 





786-8, 787, 783, 832, 


Upplrikugi Kin, 591, 766, 
Uray, 605, 612, 615, 617, 628, 625, 
683, 661, 683, 789, 792, 865-4 


Uravappaharēr-Ianjētchonni, 61, 
бй. 








Vianas, 721, 
Uttara, 630. 
Uttaramörtir, 851. 


у 
Vadukar, 66. 
‘Vihaipperundalai, 874, 
Valgai, 689, 817. 
ев. 

an, 746-7, 703-6, 788-9. 
Vaiyāvikkön Perumbthan, 600. 
укыла, 631. 
Vajranandi, 654. 
Vajriyuds, 588, 684, 686. 
Valanjiyar, 801. 
Vuttívaram, 793, 79% 
Vambamöriyar, 665. 
Vainssttapabttini, 94. 
Vanavisa, 10. 
Vanji, 607-8, 616, 625, 664, 661, 

674, 678, 683, 778, 789, 865-6, 








Varaguņa Pindyan, 696, 685, 
Varthamihira, 691, 772. 
Vartikas, 73, 

Vasu, 878, 879. 

Vesudtva, 816. 

Vaatigimant, 71, 712, 
Vupi, 680. 

Vatuka, 718, 
Vädanārīyapapperumī], 825. 
Vēdānta вй а, 806, 830,830. 
Vadntapradpa, 836, 

Vada vyəea, 782, 785, 787, 788, 
Veliyan Tittan, 609. 

Velliyan Kalla, 674 

уй Р, бо. 

VeloepHayam, 757, 758. 
ууй, 640, 67-0, 816. 
Vangadam, 775, 792. 
Vengui-marbtn, 597, 607. 
Vengi, 653. 
Vepyainallte, 78 
Уер, 608, 632, 677. 
Узри: Роп 








Verrivte Cheliyan, 618 

Уеа, 711. 

Valya, 718, 714. 

Vichchikkon, 601, 616, 669, 862, 

Vichitra, 630. 

Viddamayya, 888. 

Vidharba, 671. 

уш, 666. 

Vijaya, 578, 616, 680-1, 699, 700, 
тоб 





уйўїйлашйга #ти\га, 786, 785. 
Vikrama, 626. 
Vikramabahu, 623. 


эп 


Vikramaditya, 671. Унга, 787, 788. 
Vikrama Pingyan, 626. Уу, 783, 831. 
Vikkirama $3]an UIE, 608, 609. 

Villava, 745, 746. (М; 
Viiputtfrar, 588. Wijesimha, 703, 708. 
R O М Wikramasinghe, 704. 


Viea- Nelvana, 624, онад 0, 

уна Рїафуап, 623, 626, Y 
уйгмїўбайга, 765. Yagha ба, 631. 

Vira Ravi Varman, 626, Yamuntehtrya, 806, 

Vira б5йуат, 764. Yanaihkat alay, 863. 
Visbyu, 588. Yavanas, 681, 682, 711, 797, 
Vishqug5pa, 694, 626, 634, 683, | Yogħasena Sttakarpi, 671. 


YVudhishțhira, 583. 
Vishguvardbana, 626. y 
Vishpuvardhana Hoyfala, 508, Yush-Cbi, 670, 671. 
Viyalttr, 616, 618, 873. z 
V8bürikatissa, 718. Zungaria, 670. 
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A History of Tirupati in two volume 
(Published by the ‘Tirumalai-irupati 
Devasthanams Committee). each 

Seran Vanji. (Published by the Cochin 
Government) - 

Ancient India and South Indian History 

& Culture, (Two Volumes.) each 
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